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FOREWORD 


A  MODEST  comedy  of  Dartmoor,  plnnnod  moro  than  tvvonty 
years  ago,  is  mnv  finished,  and  it  may  })e  permitted  to  ad- 
<lress  those  tew  lei  low  artists  and  amateurs  who  have  hon- 
oured me  with  their  interest  to  the  end. 

They  are  invited  to  judge  the  work  as  a  whole  and  from 
no  fragment;  they  are  asked  to  consider  it  as  a  frie/e 
carved  largely  and  roughly,  whereon  victors,  vanquished' 
and  spectators  of  the  ceaseless  struggle  plav  their  parts  iii 
the  great  hypa^thral  theatre  of  the  Western  .Moors  The 
workmanship  is  archaic,  yet  I  venture  to  claim  form  and 
economy  of  means  so  austere  that  the  difficulties  have  often 
con(|uered  me. 

I  But  in  the  temples  of  art  every  servant  shall  find  his  or 

her  p  ace;  and  while  the  greatest  alone  can  fill  the  niche 
wreathe  the  column,  and  adorn  the  holv  of  holies   the  least 
may  bring  something  to  make  fair  each  nook  and  corner 
may  add  a  minor  fresco,  or  piece  of  patient  carving,  that 
shall  not  shrink  from  the  sunbeam.  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  attempt  can  be  set  down  in  a  phrase 
I  have  tried  "to  say  'yea'  to  life,  even  in  its  most  difficult 
problems,  and  to  display  a  will  to  life  rejoicing  at  its  own 
vitality  in  the  sacrifice  of  its  highest  tvpes  "     Doubtless 
ifiany  a  young  writer,  blessed  with  courage,  imagination 
and  a  soul  unshadowed  by  superstition,  has,  consciouslv  or 
unconsciously,  despised  the  line  of  least  resistance  an.i  don.< 
likewise.     But  the  way  is  steep;  it  leads  swiftlv  up  to 
ti-agedy  and  the  fearless  acceptation  of  things  as  thev  are 
lo  quote  again  from  Nietzsche,  this  attitude  "lifts  a  creator 
hifTher  than  Aristotle's  'terror  and  pity'  to  a  realm  that 
denies   the   subjection   of   any   emofi-n."     It   is   a   realm 

.        wherein  pessimism  is  choked,   for  only  the  humanist  can 
Dreathe  there.     The  world  declines  to  endure  so  chill  an 

,-        ..nMus],.,ere ;  she  will  not  be  racked  on  the  mountains  of  the 
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dawn ;  yet  for  the  artist  it  is  better  to  serve  in  such  a  heaven 
than  reign  over  any  hell  of  realism  or  sentimentality;  it 
is  better  that  one  son  of  the  morning  shai.  see  your  foot- 
prints in  the  dew,  before  the  sun  nas  scorched  them  away, 
and  note  that  in  measure  of  your  feeble  strength  you  also 
climbed,  than  that  you  shall  be  numbered  for  ever  with 
those  content  to  herd  the  valley  sheep. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  my  endeavour,  and  while  the 
body  of  professional  critics  condemned  and  echoed  a  public 
aversion,  there  remained  the  kindred  spirits,  for  whose 
sake,  and  my  own,  I  am  glad  to  have  fulfilled  this  task. 

While  granting  tlie  justice  of  many  strictures  levelled 
against  my  work;  wliile  confessing  that  too  often  have  I 
been  broken  on  my  medium,  as  Ixion  on  the  wheel ;  yet 
there  is  one  general  charge  I  would  question.  It  has  been 
brought  against  me  repeatedly,  in  lectures  and  reviews, 
that  I  make  my  scenery  as  important  as  the  people  who 
move  through  it,  and  often  delay  action  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  the  theatre  of  action.  But  there  are  no 
canons  upon  such  a  contention,  and  I  submit  that  the  artist, 
not  the  critic,  must  determine  the  relative  perspective  of 
place  and  people.  If  I  deem  a  forest  or  river,  a  wild  space, 
a  hill-top,  or  the  changing  apparitions  of  inanimate  nature 
as  vital  as  the  adventures  of  men  and  women,  and  as  much 
a  part  of  the  material  which  I  handle,  then  to  these  things 
nuist  be  apportioned  the  significance  I  desire  for  them.  If 
I  choose  to  make  a  river  a  protagonist,  or  lift  a  forest,  in 
its  unknowable  attributes,  into  a  presence  more  portentous 
than  the  human  beings  who  move  within  it,  none  has  the 
right  to  deny  me.  That  far  greater  artists  have  not  seen 
fit  to  take  this  course  is  not  to  condemn  it;  at  any  rate, 
during  mv  own  brief  journey  through  the  thorny  paths 
of  art,  I  have  found  that  the  '"'landscape  with  figures"  lies 
as  nuich  witliin  my  range  as  it  does  within  that  of  the 
jKiinler.  A  few  understand  this,  but  many  resent  it  and 
express  their  resentment  without  courtesy. 

To  mo,  then,  the  phenomena  of  man's  environment  are 
as  interesting  as  man  himself;  I  can  conceive  possible  fic- 
tion enriched  with  a  far  closer  understanding  of_  uncon- 
scious life  than  we  have  yet  attained;  when  our  intellect 
shidl  gauge  the  brain  of  the  tiger  and  penetrate  the  bark  oi 
the  tree,  so  that  the  artist  may  look  out  of  the  brute's  eyes 
and  from  the  tree's  leaves,  not  with  human  values— a  thing 
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(lone  in  l)ooks  for  children-but  with  measuros  animal  or 
arl)orea  .     Let  us  once  begin  to  learn  what  is  the  veritable 
personal   good  or  evil   „f  unconscious   life,   and  we   shall 
present  y  be  able  to   formulate  our  discoveries  in   terms 

rH^er^t^mlinc  -Tt"^  '^"  borders  of  human  sympathy  and 
i...nerstan(ling  ,uv  tut;  luajunty  of  earth's  creatures 

On  yet  a  wider  wing  we  may  seek  for  our  heroes  and 
boroines;  we  may  incarnate  the  seasons  and  set  them  mov- 
ing mighty-  and  magic-fingered,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
to  tell  a  story  laden  with  unsleeping  activities,  mvsterious 
ST  '°R  J^^tr^^f '°«'  battles  and  plots,  tragedies  and 
ZTlnn  .T  '"'^'  a°  i'""i^nse  spectacle  man's  exact 

significance  in  the  warp  and  woof  will  be  found  to  change- 
his  thread  becomes  relegated  to  its  fair  place  in  the  loo'm' 
and  we  discover  mightier  stories  than  his  hugelv  outlined 
on  the  tapestries  that  hang  between  the  stars.  Given  such 
survey  of  the  torees  that  control  matter,  there  would  awaken 
a  sense  of  proportion  and  perspective  that,  far  from  killing 
our  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  must  increase  it,  and  kindle 
a  growing  admiration  at  our  kind.  Comparative  biol- 
ogy, while  enlarging  human  compassion  for  all  thines 
called  to  the  tjisk  of  living,  will  also  lift  man  to  a  ju.ster 
estimate  of  self-conscious  life  in  its  greatness  and  littleness 
and  wake  a  wider  loyalty  to  his  own  race,  seen  struggling 
again.s    the  immeasurable  background  of  the  universe  and 

hn  .T!l  1-"^''"'.'°^^'''^''  ^'■^"^  *h«  ^'^lf«^e  of  blade  and 
hud  to  the  late  of  suns  and  systems.  Those  who  still  hold 
with  rotagoras  that  "man  is  the  measure  of  all  things," 
will  differ  from  such  a  faith ;  but  there  is  sur-%  no  of- 
fence in  it.  J         '^  '^ 

These  final  pas.sages,  called  "Widecombe  Fair,"  attempt 
to  view  a  village  in  a  stroke;  and  at  the  elevation  needed 
tor  such  a  survey,  only  the  sound  of  laughter  is  heanl- 

llT'Z'  '•  '!•!  '*'"''  ^'^^^^^^^  ""t  «*■  recognition,  as 
seen  by  the  indifferent  gods.  To  read  man's  tragedy  one 
must  be  near  enough  to  read  his  eyes.  Thus  my  work  ends 
on  an  ingenuous  and  human  harmonv  plaved  by  the  pa- 
lenee  of  age,  the  achievement  of  adult  life,  the  hope  and 
joy  of  youth.  There  is  no  room  for  a  story  in  sich  an 
enterprise-  one  can  only  indicate  the  numberless  stories 
that  spring  therefrom  like  fountains,  and  wind  awav  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  ere.ntor'H  phr.".r!?.->1^ 

It  happens  that  chance  has  required  me  to  write  more 
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ttian  ;is  inucli  a^'aiii  as  this  work  represents;  but  by  the 
preat  kindness  of  my  publisher  I  am  permitted  to  detine  its 
limits,  and  state  on  another  page  exactly  what  arc  the 
bricks  tliat  j,'o  to  the  little  building. 

Eden  Puillpotts. 
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CHAPTER  I 

AcKoss  the  brightness  of  afternoon  sunshine,  a  west  wind 
blew  bannerets  of  s.noke  from  the  brows  of  many  hills 
these  vans  ot  vapour  were  purple  in  earth's  shadow,  but 
grey  under  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  above  them:  and 
where  the  low  sunshine  burnt  upon  their  streamers,  they 
•shone  a  dazzling  silver.  Like  hair  they  tlew  upon  the  wind 
and  rolled  dense  above  the  fierv  heather;  then  they  thinned 
away  in  parallel  lines  along  the  heights,  and  faded  over 

'Z7,i^  T  '"^''  ^  *f°"'*^  ""^  t*^^^^'^^  haze  that  merged 
A\  th  the  transparent  but  visible  air.  Like  a  giant  wing 
whose  plumes  were  woven  of  darkness  and  light,  the  smoke 
^suept  high  above  a  valley;  and  when  these  pinions  from 
the  west  reached  the  eastern  heights,  fresh  flames,  gnaw- 
n,g  with  red  teeth  through  the  wintry  darkness  of  the 
.•ath,  flung  alott  their  volumes  and  billows  to  reinforce 
tliem.  All  round  about  rolled  the  heights  under  their 
••i-owns  ot  stone,  and  for  many  a  mile  upon  the  waste 
even  into  its  southern  sanctuaries  and  loneliest  places,  one 
might  still  mark  the  feathers  of  the  smoke 

it  ^yas  February;  swaling  ha.]  begun,  and  Dartmoor's 
.inmial  ('leansing  by  hre  liberated  this  splendid  mass  of 
ni.Htcr,  to  hll  the  lower  chamb.-rs  of  the  air.  With  many 
iienal  arclies,  rolling  waves,  and  glitumering  crests  the 
smoke  spanned  the  depth  beneath,  where  spread  the  'Vale 
01  Widecomb-,  within  its  granite  cincture  of  great  hills— 
a  dimple  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  cradle  under  a  manv- 
eoloured  ,|uilt  of  little  fields.  Dim  green  and  brown,  the 
patchwork  of  meadow,  ara])le,  and  fallow  covered  all,  swept 
'he  valley,   and   climbed   the   foothills   round   about      Re- 
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Vale.  Dark  liedges  outlined  each  emit,  and  shadow  aud 
siiiishine  swept  alternately  over  them;  the  food  for  next 
season's  hay  harvest  already  spattereil  many  a  n  idow, 
hut  no  green  as  yet  hroke  the  I'aee  oi'  the  ploughed  earth. 
\u  the  midst,  through  dun  smudges  of  alder  and  hazel 
and  bottoms  of  sedge  and  rush,  a  little  river  tinkled  aud 
wound,  a  silver  thread  through  the  sobriety  of  the  hour;  a 
road  or  two  droi)ped  into  the  valley,  and  where  gr^at 
Ilameldon's  featureless  ridges  undulated  upon  the  north- 
west, brown  forests  hung  and  nuule  a  thiek  eovering,  like 
warm  fur,  for  the  shoulders  of  the  hills.  Trees  also  clus- 
tered in  the  valley,  and  amidst  them  sprang  a  granite 
tower.  A  spatter  of  cottages  stood  nigh  the  church  and 
thinned  away  round  about  it;  but  they  were  innumerous, 
for  more  men  and  women  dwelt  in  a  zone  of  grey  farms 
spread  on  the  sides  of  the  Vale  than  lived  witliin  the  tiny 
thorp  itself.  The  church  tower  dominated  all.  It  lifted 
its  sliapely  column  above  the  glimmering  roofs,  and  now, 
in  the  westering  light  of  winter  afternoon,  dropped  a 
shadow,  four  hundred  yards  long,  across  the  village  green 
into  the  river  marshes. 

Over  the  slioulders  of  Ilameldon,  the  sunshine  came  slant- 
ing amid  grea+  shadows,  that  fell,  wine-coloured,  from  the 
hills.  Liglit  began  to  ascend  and  wing  out  of  this  deep 
cu{),  until  only  the  pinnacles  of  the  church  still  flamed 
and  flashed  rosily  above  the  gathering  gloom. 

North  of  the  Vale  the  ground  climbed  abruptly  to  the 
wild  heights  of  Iloneybag  Tor,  Chinkwell  Tor,  Bel  Tor; 
and  upon  a  lower  slope  of  the  last,  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  valley,  sat  a  man  and  a  young  girl.  Upon  their  left 
the  pile  of  granite  known  as  Bone  Ilill  Rocks,  and  beneath 
them,  separated  from  the  ^loor  by  a  wood  of  pine  and 
larch,  lay  Bone  Hill  Farm,  a  dwelling  with  a  cheerful 
face  that  turned  towards  the  south. 

f\irth  from  the  trees  with  busy  chatter  came  a  flight 
of  jackdaws.  Like  stars  they  sailed  out,  for  the  light 
flashed  from  their  polished  wings,  and  did  not  reveal  their 
colour. 

"Oh,  the  pretty  birds!"  cried  the  girl.  "And  how 
hap[)y  they  are!     And  so  they  ought  to  be  in  such  a  place." 

But  the  man  hardly  shared  her  enthusiasm. 
A    desolate,    uiiiniiahited    sort    of    a    spot.''    he    said. 
"This   is   what  they   call    a   rural    district.    Tryphena.     I 
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.''KJ",]™:;'^:;^,]^  )r>-  O""  -<!  -ii^a.  arter  .„o  bus- 

1  shall  be  lianpv,  Mr  B\nfohfnr,\   w  +i,  i 

people,"  she  answered      -^'''^'^*"'^^'  '^  ^ho  people  are  kind 

i;  V    ,     '^°";  ,/^"  ^^^(^  your  uncle's  letter— Mr    Wil 

liam  Coaker,  of  Southcombo  Fan,,.     I  wonder  if  wo  In 
see  your  tuture  home  from  here  "         ''^°^^^  ^^  ^^c  ean 

4       BlZhtrd' ""^'  '"""  '^"^^  '^^-^  -   the   hills,   Mr. 
"And   each  with  its  fields  arnnnrl   if      n   ^   ^i 
»^  Tryp„™„ ,    „„„.  .,;a'*e  it ?i  t  .of  o  ta  ■;";;  e 
a  mile  away  from  everybody  else'" 

sh  IliiiBs  in  cab  hirp      R,,J  i,„         "^      '         °  '"  ^^vc  ten 
not  pL;i?t  the  distance         "'  "''"•^  """■•  f"  ""  "■'■d 

«ontl,c„mbe.     Your  bo.  will  b"e  lenl  ?,^'^'"  ""  """-•"  " 
..i"  terribly  hungry,  jrr.  Blatehford." 
fto  am  I,  mv  Jear." 

Kestion  o(  intelliaencr  Her   H,  v    ,  °"'  "'  ''°''  «  »"«" 
liat  suited  her  Sess     He.  t*  '^''"'l  ""^   '""■   '''"^ 

l?.Tn^  --^  o pPP.e?Ttr!;re„C''°S  ZLTa? 

.ieev;f'^rhe^°h,-°ft,;la;,'"^f„;er'  '"""^"^' "-» =-•- 
.;«Jt;  s  ;:;er::':id  T^.T.l'jrt\'-''- 

SlaSLrhir^'iT  -"  "J-o-f^ere'Sudi;,  ! "J 

cee'aet^fte'';,|;r'Jit'"""  "'"™""'  '"™''  ^  *^>-  P™" 
siiVr  "Vin"'.'"  '•■"■•^■/■■'i^  'iiy  lue-naiis  before  I  started  "  he 

--^  .2:™rc^;erriu^r^^ntArnVt  £ 
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Tho  sensation   is   f.imilinr,   for  it.  liai)i)oii(Ml  once   hrfore." 
Ti'V|)lu'iia  was  imich  ititcrcstt'd. 

•'Vvhy  don't  you  stop  and  cut  it,  Mr.  Blackford?"  she 
a.-^kcd. 

"I  have  nothing  to  cut  it  with,"  ho  answered. 
Slie  was  concerned  at  liis  huneness.^ 
"Let  ine  carrv  your  l)ag  for  you,"  she  said. 
"Voutli!  youth  f"  ejacuhitcd  -Mr.  Bhitclifonl.     "What  is 
ten  inih's  of'toilsoine  ascent  to  you?     It  lias  oidy  uuide  you 
hungry." 

Sli(<  took  tho  bag,  and  they  descended  into  the  valley  past 
Hone  Hill  Farm,  whose  whitewashed  face  smiled  with 
cheerful  aspect  beneath  its  grove.  Somewhat  farther  down 
the  hill  a  single  house  stood,  of  a  character  very  different 
from  its  surroundings.  It  displayed  a  red-tiled  roof,  a 
prim  garden,  and  a  little  conservatory.  A  lawn  extended 
before  the  front  windows,  and  a  small  flagstaff  arose  upon 
it.  An  araucaria  guarded  the  door,  and  the  front  gate 
was  painted  green.  Along  the  topmost  bar  appeared  the 
words  "Genoa  Villa."  In  all  its  prim,  suburban  perfec- 
tion this  dwelling  lay  amid  the  fields,  farms,  and  farm 
roads.  It  appeared  to  have  been  plucked  up  by  the  roots 
from  a  very  ditTerent  environment,  and  dropped  here  by 
accident.  It  struck  a  discordant  note  even  as  the  exotic 
"monkey  puzzle"  appeared  out  of  place  peeping  above  the 
hedges  of  hazel  and  thorn.  But  Mr.  Blatchford's  city 
soul  welcomed  this  glimpse  of  a  higher  civilization,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  it. 

"Dear  me!"  m  exclaimed.  "To  think  that  a  modem 
house  has  sprung  up  here!  One  would  never  have  ex- 
pected such  a  thing." 

He  regarded  "Genoa  Villa"  with  mild  enthusiasm,  and 
his  experienced  eye  judged  from  the  disposal  of  certain 
upper  windows  and  outer  pipes  the  plan  of  the  dwelling. 
"A  bathroom  and  modern  sanitation,"  he  said.  "A 
pioneer  of  civilization.  One  commends  the  instinct  of 
building  such  a  house  here;  but  what  sort  of  intelligent 
person  could  want  to  build  it?" 

As  he  spoke  a  woman  came  briskly  up  the  lane  and 
raised  the  latch  of  the  green  gate.     She  was  short,  grey, 

_.-j    „i?  .,   „,.„«v.^  ■I%n-.;ir1        TTnr.  fnoo  irnc   fnl1    .nnd    florid     and 
aiiu    V-;t    "   sijiiair    •••.ij:m.        >!•  •      ■ 

its  apparent  breadth  had  been  increased  by  an  obl-tasli- 
ioned  arrangement  of  little  curls,  like  grey  wood  shavings, 
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that  sprouted  IVom  uihit'i-  Ikt  hounct  un  cither  side  n^r 
eyes  were  round  and  l^ri-lit.  Slie  wove  a  phun-eolouVcd 
dress,  short  over  very  liny  shoes,  and  a  eoat  of  tawny 
tur  ^Mih  the  enlh.r  turned  up.  She  earried  a  string  h^<} 
and  wlieu  Mr.  JJhiteliford  ad.hv.ssed  her,  answered  in  clear- 
cut  accents  With  some  aft'ectation  of  culture 

Au'-'/'"'''''.'"  „"!''•'  '"".•'"•"'  'J^'t  which  would  be  the  wav  to 
\Videco.n he  in.pnred  Mr.  Blatchford,  lifting  his  top'  hal 
Iroiii  his  hald  hi-ow. 

"You  cannot  mistake  it,"  was  the  answer.  ''If  vu,, 
pursue  this  road  till  you  reach  a  l.ri.if,^^  over  the  river  and 
then  proceed  to  your  right  over  the  bridge,  you  will  arrive 
HI  the  village. 

'  ■  Thank  you  very  much.  I  was  just  venturing  to  admire 
this  house.  It  IS  a  surprise  to  see  such  a  dwelling  on  Dart- 
moor. O  " 

The  lady  exhibited  pleasure. 
^"Yes,"  she  said    lifting  her  eyes  fondly  to  her  home. 

It  is  a  villa  residence.     People  are  astonished  to  see  it 
lounsts  stand  still  and  look  at  it." 

"Commodious  and  comfortable'/" 

^'^'Yes — with  all  modern  improvements." 

"A  good  example  to  the  country-side,  I'm  sure  " 
'It   is-indeed.     IMy   father,    who   built  it,    was   accus- 
tomed to  use  those  very  words;   but  example  is  thrown 
away  here.  I'm  afraid." 

"Heed  on  stony  ground,  madam— seed  on  stony  ground 
An(    .nay  I  ask  which  of  these  farms  round  the  valley  is 
Soulhcombe? 

Slie  surveyed  Mr.  Blatchford  with  interest,  and  then 
lurned  her  eyes  to  Tryphena.  It  was  clear  that  the  men- 
lion  of  Southcombe  had  conveyed  some  meaning  to  her 
She  knew  their  business. 

'-You  proceed  through  Widecombe,  and,  about  three 
hundred  yards  farther  on,  will  observe  a  steep  lane  ex- 
fn.ling  up  the  hill  on  your  right.  If  followed  it  will  take 
.vou  to  Southcombe  Farm,  the  residence  of  the  '^oaker 
family." 

Hhe  spoke  with  her  eyes  on  the  orphan's  lace. 
.     ,  ?f "^    •)'""'"    »"-:=^\«ml    :\Ir.    Blatchford;    then    he 
•iy.-::;;  liic  lady  .-,  ^;tie  ior  iier.     She  bowed  and  passed  in. 
F   am  much  ol)liged."  she  said.     "It   is  pleasant  now 
una  tlien  to  meet  i)eople  with  town  manners." 
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Mr.  Blatchford  beamed  at  the  generous  compliment, 
flourislied  his  hat  again,  and  set  off  beside  Tryphena. 

"Evidently  a  maiden  lady  of  pretty  good  means,'"  he 
said. 

"And  such  funny  round  eyes,"  replied  the  girl.  "But 
a  kind  sort  of  old  face." 

"Xot  old.  my  dear,"  answered  Mr.  Blatchford,  who 
lacked  imagination — "not  old  by  any  means.  If  you  said 
lifty  you'd  be  within  the  mark,  I  believe.  Fifty-three  at 
the  outside." 

They  tramped  on  and  reached  the  village. 


I 

1 


CHAPTER  II 

Ckossing  the  village  green  upon  the  northern  side  of  the 
vluireh,  Tr.vpheua  Harvey  iind  her  companion  found  them- 
selves in  the  centre  of  Wideeombe.  Upon  one  side  of  the 
space  wherein  tliey  stood  rose  a  lich-jratc,  and  springing 
trom  It  extended  an  ancient  Church  Houst-— partly  used  as 
dwellings  for  the  needy  and  partly  as  a  school.  Before  it 
ran  a  heavy  porch  on  granite  pillars  above  cobblestone  pave- 
ment ;  beside  it  lay  Wideeombe 's  treasure,  a  fragment  of  the 
village  stocks.  In  the  midst  of  the  .entral  square  a  yew-tree 
stood,  perched  on  a  triple  row  of  granite  steps,  while  west- 
erly appeared  the  smithy  behind  a  formidable  frieze  of 
ploughs  and  harrows,  and  the  "Old"  Inn,  a  comfortable  and 
ancient  house,  whose  entrance  was  sunk  beneath  the  level  (jf 
the  road. 

Here  Arthur  Pierce  was  licensed  to  sell  beer  and  spirits 

toi)acco  and  st  ■  <f.  ' 

"Food!  fc         '  cried  Mr.  Blatchford.     "Positively  I  can 
go  no  farther,      yphena,  until  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  ' ' 

A  thin,  smooth-faced  man  led  the  travellers  to  a  little  par- 
lour that  faced  west,  and  still  harboured  a  beam  of  setting 
sunshine.  The  man  had  a  long,  lean  countenance  with  a 
pointed  chin  and  feeble  mout.  He  was  verv  loose-limbed 
ana  ot  an  invertebrate  and  nervous  temperament  His  eves 
were  those  of  a  dog  that  never  fights  but  alwavs  flies  Thev 
lad  r  trusting  expression,  and  suggested  a  man  who  threw 
himself  on  the  goodwill  of  the  world,  and  was  thankful  for 
small  mercies  and  a  kind  word.  Instinctivelv  patronizing 
this  poor-spirited  person.  Mr.  Blatchford  ordered  ham  and 

i.fmt  r    ?f  7"'P*'?''/'°'*,^  ^'^'^  °f  ^'^'"^y  «^d  water  for 
t'Hfsolf      He  begged  also  that  all  speed  might  be  n-ade  in 

P'-^^paration  ot  the  repast.     The  landlord,  who  spoke  in  an 
anxious,  hurried  voice,  fell  in  with  these  suggestions   and 
Degan  to  explain  that  the  bnncp  wqc  ^h^-f  i,„v,^„,i      tt.  j-_ 
"" igueness  of  opinion  and  indecision  of  action. 


At  length  he  met  with 


vase  which  stood  in  th 


an  accident,  and  broke  a  pink  glass 


p  middle  of  the  table.     This  eatastro 
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pile  iiiiiuiiniiod  liiin.  lit'  i:h/a(\  with  ;ilai'iii  at  llic  frajriiifuls, 
tlicii,  iinininiriii;_'  ssoiiit'  wunls  almut  his  wife,  Hiittcrrd  li'oiii 
till'  romti. 

Tryiihciia  laii<,'ii(Mi  sdIIIs,  rose  i'lMiii  a  l)l;ick.  hoi-schair  Mila 
ill  thf  roi'iit!'.  and  ck'anMl  tiif  lal)li'  of  tlic  niimd  oniaiiirtif. 

"What  a  liciplcss  sni't  ol'  man!"  she  said — "for  all  tlic 
worhi  lil\('  a  (hiddydoiij,' left's," 

"1  think  he's  sli<.ditiy  waiitiut.'."  (k't-larcd  the  lawyer's 
clerk,     "i  hope  lie  .\(in"t.  forget  the  order."' 

A  woman  entered  the  I'oom  as  he  sjyoke — a  t'ull-hosomed, 
hiaek-t'yed  woman  of  sturily  }»rt)])urtions,  with  her  sleeves 
rolled  uj)  to  the  elbows.  She  wore  a  dirty  apron,  and  had 
her  dark  hair  twisted  in  one  ti^'lit  knot  at  the  top  of  her 
head.  Her  voice  was  more  manly  than  her  husband's,  and 
of  a  measured  mellowness. 

"Good-eveniii<r.  Mr.  IMeree  have  broke  a  vawse,  he  tells 
m'  .  Not  man's  woi-k  laying,'  a  tablecloth,  of  eoursi'.  but 
we're  in  trouble  alon<?  of  a  di'unken  cook.  Mr.  Pierce  be 
all  nerves,  as  1  dare  say  you  noticed.  With  strangers  he's 
like  a  eat  on  a  wall." 

"Ill  a  publican  that  is  an  awkward  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Blatehford. 

"So  it  is  then,  but  lie  wasn't  always  so.  poor  wretch  I  lie 
had  a  breakdown  along  of  his  being  very  near  drowned,  and 
it  have  left  him  a  mere  shadow,  iiut  as  harmless  a  man  as 
ever  walki'd,  if  you  understand  me." 

"Did  he  tell  you  about  the  ham  and  eggs?"  asked  ]Mr. 
Hlatchford. 

' '  lie  did  :  you  can  hear  'em, ' '  she  answered.  ' ' The  cook's 
gone,  thank  (!od — a  drunken  baggage.  Hut  Mr.  Pierce  be 
doing  your  food.  Quite  a  cook  in  his  way.  Only  he  will 
get  so  excited.  'Tis  strangers  that  fright  him.  Cries  if 
they  look  at  him  a 'most.  A  terrible  thing  for  me,  of 
course." 

"He'll    grow    stronger   in    time,    we'll    hope." 

"Not   him.     The    nerves   be   gone — rotted   away   at   the 

roots,  1  believe.     I's  have  tried  to  build  him  up  with  every 

mortal  tiling.     The  erer.m  and  milk  that   man  lets  down 

would  keep  a  dairy.     Put  thi>re  he  is — so  thin  as  a  new 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  for  you."  said  Mr.  lilatchford. 

"So's  ev(»rybody.     You  ask  the  ])eople  what  they  think 

of  ]\Iabel  Pierce,  and  thev'll  tell  vou.      Mr.  (iuriiev  — that 's 
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llio  l.lHcksiiiitli  ricxt  door  hut  oik — li,-  sjiys  fluit  flu.  clmrcli 
rnarfyr.s  were  in  clover  coiiipariMl  to  inc." 

A  soiind  of  troul.lc  asccrulcd  the  passage,  and  Mrs  I'iercc 
shouted  down  it  from  Die  door: 

"I'm  eoiiiinf:.  Artinir. " 

Then  she  f,poi<c  again. 

"Human  creatures  he  simply  can't  face— espocjallv  tliem 
lie  s  nevr  seen  afore.  Crnei  they  fret  liim.  and  "even  a 
imid^manncred  man,  like;  you  be,  and  a  dinkv  dear  like 
this  here,  l.o  too  much  for  him.  'Tis  a  f.'rcat  'strain  for  a 
tcmale,  and  there's  times  when  1  say  in  my  heart  'Oh 
lor  a  man  I'  "' 

She  departed,  and  returned  presentlv  with  Mr  Hlatch- 
foid's  hrandy  and  water. 

"Too  dashincr  a  walk  of  life  for  .^Fr.  Pierce  since  his 
preat  misfortune,"  she  went  on.  "He  didn't  ought  to 
have  been  a  i)ul)lican  no  more  after  that,  lor  it  throws  a 
man  m  the  puMie  eye.  In  fact,  you  inav  sav  that  after 
parson  comes  publican,  as  a  matter  of  course 'in  a  villa-^e 
this  size.  Hut  there  'tis,  :^Ir.  Pierce  have  slipped  down 
trom  his  high  place  since  he  was  ill,  and  Mr.  (iurnev  the 
taiTier.  stands  higher  than  him  now,  and  a  good  few  others 
too.  He  don't  even  dare  to  take  round  a  dish  in  church 
any  more,  lor  his  nerves  won't  siitfer  it.  He  tried  how- 
over,  and  dropped  it,  you  must  know,  and  I  alwavs 'thank 
(.od  I  wasn  t  there  to  see.  for  they  say  he  verv  near  fainted 
and  twas  a  terribh-  painful  scene.  And  there's  a  half 
sovereign  down  among  the  hot-water  pipes  still  as  squire 
put  in  the  collection  at  Easter.  And  there  it  will  bide 
till  doom  by  all  accounts,  lor  'twould  cost  thirty  .shillings 
to  fetch  it  up  again."  ' 

She  withdrew,  and  returned  with  the  meal  Then  she 
stood  and  watched  them  eat.  She  spoke  at  length  about 
th(>  difficulty  of  getting  servants,  and  related  her  experi- 
ments. 

"The  worst  of  all  was  when  I  tried  si.sters.  Ah,  that's 
a  mistake— a  far-reaching  mistake  with  consequences 
Don  t  you  never  have  sisters,  master.  The  toads  back 
each  other  up.  and  one's  always  egging  on  t'other.  The 
old  sort  of  honest,  h.ard-workinf?  <Tirls  .ih  r-:\'.-!M^  +.-.  li:--  +v-..-.;~ 
business,  and  didn't  worry  about  money.  thevbe"aii  goiie 
now.  The  Board  Schools  ruined  'em  body  and  soul. 
I  hey  want  everything  for  nothing  now— empty  fools.     I 
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catchod  a  chambermaid  playing  on  that  pianer  tho  second 

dfiv  slu'  was  licro!"  .  . 

Mrs  Pierce  indicated  a  venerable  instrument  in  a  cor- 
ner Its  fretwork  front  was  lined  with  faded  red  silk; 
its  'ven(>er  of  walnut  wood  had  sloughed  from  all  its  an- 

^''"Plaving  '(;...!  save  the  Uueen,'  she  was— flinging  it  off 
as  to  th'e  manner  born-and  a  girl  that  could  no  more  make 
a  bed  than  vou  could  make  a  squab  pie.      No,    1  said  .o 
luT-  'uo  •  1  'said.     'Vou  don't  get  eight  pound  a  yt'!"'  -oi' 
nhiviiig    the     pian.r-not    here,'     I     said-satirical     like. 
Then  she   sauced    me   and  axed   me   it    I  d  said     pianer. 
'Yes,  1  believe,'  J  answered,  •  'tis  a  pianer  by  all  account^ 
Vou  di.ln't  think   "twas  a  sewing-machine,  did  you.'        i 
sbould  reckon  as  Noah's  wife  passed  her  time  in  the  ark 
with   it,'    she    said,    'and    it    haven't    been    tuned    since! 
Made  a  laughing-stock  of  the  Uible  and  ine  an<l  my  pianer 
all  in  a  breath.     That's  e<lucation ;  that  s  how  they  11  talk 
to  vour  face;  and  the  moment  they  see  you  be  warming 
un'to  give  'em  notice,  they  get  in  iirst  and  give  it  to  you! 
There's  no  being  even  with  the  terrors.     Three  shillings  is 
what  you  owe  me,  and  1  trust  you'll  call  again  it  you  re 
Dassing— when  us  have  got  a  new  cook.  '  ,    ,  ^i 

Mr  Blatchford  paid  the  bill,  expressed  hopes  that  the 
landlord's  shattered  syL.em  would  in  time  recover  tone, 
and  then  again  inquiring  the  road  to  Southcombe,  started 
on  his  wav.  He  was  very  stiff,  and  began  to  wonder 
whether  his  legs  would  carry  him  back  to  Hovoy. 

Trvphena  had  left  him  after  tea,  and  when  he  reap- 
peared   before   the    inn,    lie    found    the    girl   listening   to 

music.  ,,1         i. 

Under  the  vew-tree.  by  the  lich-gate,  on  the  lowest  gran> 
ite  step  that'surnmnded  it,  sat  a  small  man  on  a  little 
foid'-n*'  stool  and  beside  him  stood  a  woman.  1  he  man 
was  squat  and  squarely  built;  he  revealed  great  power  in 
his  arms  and  shoulders;  but  he  was  blind.  Out  ot  a 
dogged,  unilerhung  face  stared  his  sightless,  blue  eyes. 
His  hair  was  grizzled  and  descended,  thick  and  close- 
cropped,  to  his  low  brow;  his  nose  was  upturned,  anu  be- 
neath it  bristl.'d  a  short  grey  moustache.  His  chin  was 
shorn  A  In-utal  ])ugnacity  marked  his  countenance,  iind 
he  displavcd  iM'ond  hands  with  short,  stuliby  lingers.     His 
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fharafter  of  his  face  and  framo.  For  lio  played  on  an  ai;- 
cordidn,  and  from  his  lighting  nioulh,  in  guttural  accents, 
there  caiiie  a  hymn.  The  woman  beside  him  was  like  a 
ferret,  shart)-uosed,  red-eyed,  swift  in  her  motions — a  pred- 
atory thing.  She  stood  close  to  his  left  hand,  and  occa- 
sionally lifted  a  thin,  shrill  voice  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band. Her  brow  was  wrinkled  and  keen;  her  temper  was 
as  tierce  as  the  man's.  Xicky  and  Nanny  Glubb  were 
fighters  both  and  beggars  both. 

When  Nanny  saw  a  stranger  appearing,  she  liad  called 
to  her  husband,  who  had  been  wrangling  at  the  time  with 
an  almsman  hard  by.  She  had  then  drawn  him  quickly 
to  his  stool  and  set  the  accordion  in  his  hand.  Now  Nicky 
Glubb  sang  while  Tryphena,  with  a  tine  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness proper  to  her,  stood  beside  him,  fixed  her  grey 
eyes  upon   him,   and  solemnly   listened   to  the  music. 

Within  thf  porch  of  th<  almshouses  an  old  man  in  white 
corduroys  sat  and  scowled.  lie  was  known  as  "Gaffer 
Bell. "  During  a  pause  in  the  hymn,  the  pensioner  shouted 
to  Tryphena : 

"Don't  you  give  him  nothing,  miss.  He's  a  wicked  old 
humbug,  and  the  disgrace  of  Wideeombe!" 

Then  appeared  i\Ir.  Blatchford,  with  his  bag  and  um- 
brella, and  joined  the  blind  man's  audience. 

"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee!" 

sang  Nicky,  while  Nanny  produced  a  sea-shell,  whose  con- 
cavity was  coated  with  mother-o '-pearl,  and  extended  it  to 
Tryphena  that  she  might  subscribe. 

"I  haven't  got  any  money,"  she  said,  "but  perhaps  this 
gentleman — ?" 

"No,  no,"  declared  the  lawyer's  clerk.  "It  does  them 
no  good  and — " 

"Then  why  did  you  listen?  Why  did  you  listen,  you 
long-legged  young  scamp?"  cried  Nanny  to  Tryphena,  and 
Nicky  abandoned  his  hymn  and  accordion. 

' '  Get  along  with  you ! "  he  said.  ' '  You  're  the  sort  would 
steal  the  bread  of  the  poor,  and  let  the  blind  work  for 
nothing!  Damn  you.  if  I  had  my  claws  on  your  face  vou'd 
soon  want  a  piece  of  plaister!" 

"Come  away!"  said  Mr.  Blatchford.     "He's  a  danger- 
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Then  Nicky  put  dowu  his  acroi-diou  and  got  up. 

"Lead  me  to  hiia!  Lead  iiu.'  to  him,  Xaiuiy!"  lie 
shouted;  and  she,  nothing  loathe,  prepared  to  do  so;  hul 
Mr.  Bhitelit'ord  made  great  haste,  while  lnis])and  and  wife 
eried  abuse  after  him.  Then  Nanny  turned  Nicky  round 
again  and  l)rought  him  to  his  sti)ol.  Tiiey  were  breathless 
with  their  exertions.  Gatfer  Bell  laugiied  aloud  from  the 
•  Imshouse  porch,  and  Nicky  vented  his  anger  upon  him. 

"All  your  fault,  you  living  death!"  he  screamed  out. 
"Who  be  you  to  dare  to  speak  when  I'm  singing'/  I'll 
I)lay  at  your  funeral  yet,  you  worm-eaten  hag  j'  hones- 
yes  I  will  then — play  at  your  l)urying  and  dance  on  your 
grave.     Lead  me  to  him,  Nanny!" 

But  Gatfer  liell,  permitting  himself  a  vulgar  gesture  for 
the  benefit  of  ^Irs.  Glubb,  fled  into  his  sanctuary  and  shut 
the  door  Ijehintl  him.  Then  he  appeared  at  an  upper  win- 
dow, and  from  this  safe  point  of  vantage,  poured  insult 
upon  the  l)lind  man  beneath.  They  shrieked  and  chat- 
tered at  one  another  like  a  pair  of  angry  birds.  Then 
Nanny  observed  the  approach  of  two  toui'ists  with  knap- 
sacks upon  their  backs,  and  Ni  y  returned  to  his  place 
beneath  the  yew-tree,  calmed  in.,  ferocious  features,  and 
gave  a  preliminary  flourish  on  his  accordion. 

Elsewhere  Tryphena  and  her  escort  climbed  the  steep 
lane  to  Southcombe,  and  arrived  at  the  farm.  A  black  and 
white  siieep-dog,  with  ditiferent  coloured  eyes,  welcomed 
them,  an  1  such  was  his  amiability  that  the  girl  loved  him 
from  the  moment  of  meeting.  At  the  porch  of  the  little 
farm  stooJ  a  man  and  woman,  and  they  greeted  the  travel- 
lers with  friendship.  IMrs.  Grace  Coaker  kissed  Try- 
phena and  AYilliam  Coaker,  her  husband,  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Blatchford. 

The  woman  spoke  first. 

"I'm  your  Aunt  Grace,  my  dear,'' 
is  Uncle  William,  and,  my  word!  but 
your  dear  mother  about  the  eyes!" 

"She's  like  you,  too,"  said  Mr.  Coaker,  "and  her  mother 
was  like  you  if  I  call  her  home." 

"No,  she  weren't."  answered  his  wife.  "Tryphena's 
mother  was  a  Ixtwerly  woman  wi'  grey  eyes  and  a  lot  taller 
than  me.  And  you'll  be  the  same,  and  very  near  so  pretty 
as  hei-.  r  doubt  \v4.  when  we've  fatted  you  a  bit.     Come 


she  said,  "and  this 
you  be  terrible  like 
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yciir  c-ousin.  Klii,s,  he  pomg  to  drive  into  Hovey  for  it  after 
he  s  took  Ills  te.-i.     Weni  hiisy  with  the  lamhs,  you  know  " 

Ihis  news  inspired  .Mr.  iilatehford. 

"If  fuiyho.ly  .Irives  haek  to  Bovey,"  he  said,  "I  should 
think  It  a  niereilul  thni-  to  give  me  a  lift.  We  have 
walked  out,  and  I  view  the  return  journey  with  a  good 
deal  oi  uneasiness. 

"Of  course— nothing  simpler,"  answered  William 
Coaker.  It  lies  ma  nutshell,  as  they  say.  In  a  word, 
n.y  son  Elias  shall  drive  you  to  Bovey  and  pick  ut.  Try- 
pheiia  s  hox  at +he 'Dolphin.' "  1  1      'j- 

The  Coakers  were  a  comfortahle  and  happy  couple  with 
one  son.  Their  life  prospered,  and  they  were  content, 
i.hen  ciin.e  a  challenge  to  their  days.  Mrs.  Coaker's  only 
sister  perished  suddenly  with  her  hushand  at  sea,  and 
their  (laughter,  Tryphena,  was  left  an  orphan.     The  Ilar- 

uS';VT''n''^''"y"?  ^'1"''"'  ^^"st^alia  with  their  children 
}\hen  death  overtook  them.  A  boy  and  a  girl  also  per- 
ished, hut  then-  elder  daughter  had  been  saved  ^ 

.  :^lr.    Blatchlord   sat   in    Southcombe   parlour   present! v 
sipped  a  ghiss  ot  sloe  gin,  and  explained  the  positicm  to 

rivphenas  um-le,  while  her  aunt  took  the  girl  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  her  cousin  Elias,  the  son  of  the  familv 

erVe  hn  "?  ^'''' M  "''??  ''^'"'  ^"'^  **>«  agreeable  knowl- 
edge that  he  would  not  have  to  walk  back  to  Bovev,  Mr 
.  ah-htord  expamled  and  grew  happier.  From  his  bag 
he  piodueed  certain  documents,  and  expounded  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  Trvphena 

vond' vn,r fn^  '''''■'-'!  "'."^  '^  '"^'  '"''^^"^"^  S°«s  a  kittle  be- 
yond jou,  larmer,"  he  began.     "We  lawyers  are  so  used 

t^'T'7i:-'^\'l':'''.^''^''  that  what  seems  simple  to  us 
he  („eek  law  of  Charondas,  that,  of  course,  means  nothing 

to  ■;    V    ^'''\^""";  'T  "^'""*  '^'  than  I  do  about  the  wav 

to  treat  new-born  lambs.     Yet  what  bett^^r  plan  has  been 

devised   lor  the   guardianship   of  orphans?     By   this   law 

leir  enre  ,s  very  ^yisely  distributed  between  the  relations 

•0  1.  sides,  .0  that  the  father's  people  look  after  the 

'         iT'  'V\V'  V^'"^  ^''"  '"Others  people  look  after 
'•;  I'ody  ot  the  child.     You  see  in  a   moment  how  just  is 

un„t!vpT""''"S  '?'  ''T'^'  ''  ^'""'"itted  to  th'e  pre- 
Munptne  heirs,  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  increas- 
-^b  u.  ..xiu  auiuii.i.slenng  it  to  the  best  purpose;  while  the 
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life  find  health  and  edueation  of  the  orphaned  little  one 
is  entrusted  to  those  who  would  have  no  dark  motive  to 
injure  it." 

"Good  powers!"  said  Mr.  Coaker,  "  'tis  a  creepy- 
thought!" 

"To  an  honest  mind  like  yours,  no  doubt  it  is,"  an- 
swered the  elerk.  "But  law  is  conoerned  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  and  we  know,  only  too  well,  that  many  an  iu- 
noe(  nt  child  has  paid  a  terrible  penalty  for  the  aerident 
of  bein^  rich.  In  this  case,  however,  the  estate  will  prob- 
ablv  prove  of  doubtful  worth.  The  Harveys  are  a  humble 
folk." 

"Cordwainers  to  Exeter.  Bachelors  -and  very  honest 
men,  I  believe." 

"They  are.  We  do  their  little  bufiness  for  the  brothers. 
Tryphena's  father  had  meant  to  return  to  Exeter  and  live 
near  them.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  certain  amount  of 
cash ;  but  he  had  directed  them  to  tind  him  a  house  at 
forty  pounil  a  year  for  his  wife,  himself,  and  three  chil- 
dren. This  would  argue  modest  means.  You  will  hear 
as  to  that  in  due  course.  He  owned  laud  near  Sydney, 
and  grew  oranges  in  the  Paramatta  district — a  business 
which  makes  few  '"      "nes,  I  understand." 

"Us  be  very  gl'  have  the  maiden,  money  or  not," 

said  i\lr.  Coaker.  .vly  wife  always  wanted  a  darter,  and, 
was  terrible  jealous  when  her  sister  got  two;  in  fact — such 
be  the  itemy  vagaries  of  the  female  mind — after  time 
passed  and  none  followed  Elias,  she  prayed  me  to  up  stick 
and  away  to  Australia!  *If  Susan  can  get  darters  there, 
no  doubt  I  should  do  the  same,'  said  my  fond  wife  to  me, 
not  remembering,  poor  dear  soul,  that  these  things  happen 
after  the  ordering  of  Providence,  and  ban't  dependent 
upon  your  place  on  the  earth.  *lf  the  Lord  had  wanted 
for  you  to  have  had  a  darter,  a  darter  you'd  have  had,'  I 
.said  to  Grace  Coaker.  But  it  took  me  ten  year  to  drive 
home  that  simple  fact,  though  you'd  think  a  religious- 
minded  woman,  like  my  wife,  would  have  been  the  first 
to  see  it.  However,  'tis  a  foul  wind  that  blows  good  to 
none,  and  she'll  take  this  tine  young  thing  to  her  bosom 
and  treat  her  just  as  if  she  was  her  very  own." 

In  the  kitchen  Elias  and  his  cousin  regarded  each  other 
with  interest.  He  was  twenty-one— a  mighty,  raw-boned 
youth  a  toot  taller  than  Ins  father.     His  hair  was  red  and 
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curly,  his  face  freckled.  He  felt  a  little  nervous  under  the 
newcomer's  steady  grey  eyes;  but  he  liked  her  voice,  with 
its  funny  colonial  accent.  Then  he  used  a  folk-word,  and 
she  laughed  as  at  a  friend,  because  often  she  had  heard  her 
mother  use  it. 

Tryphena  spoke  gently,  and  with  sorrow  of  her  parents. 
When  Elias  had  driven  Mr.  Blatchford  away,  her  aunt 
took  her  up  to  the  little  room  that  was  to  be  her  own  and 
left  her  there.  Dusk  had  come  down,  and  Tryphena  saw 
from  her  chi.ket  window  a  great  sloping  field  with  tall 
hedges  round  about.  Smudges  of  dim,  pearly  light  oc- 
curred against  the  gloom  of  the  meadow,  where  mother 
ewes  lay  with  their  lambs  snuggled  beside  them.  The 
girl  marked  these  and  some  accidental  synthesis  awoke  emo- 
tion in  her  mind.  She  wept  quietly  for  a  while,  and  then 
dried  her  eyes  and  looked  round  the  little  chamber. 


cnAPTi-:R  III 


When  sunshine  passed  from  tlie  eastern  face  of  Wide- 
eoiiihe  cluin-li  tower,  labourers  aloft  on  the  eastern  moors 
knew  that  it  was  time  to  stop  work  and  eat  their  dinner. 
\  (!(zen  fauns  lay  spread  upon  the  hills  round  the  villafi;e, 
and  one  nnj^lit  see  Southeombe,  Kingshead,  Woodhayes, 
and  ]ii\g  I'ark,  dotted  beneath  the  rolling  heights  of  Ilain- 
eldon,  while  in  the  valley  stood  Chittleford.  Venton,  and 
]j()wer  Dunston,  and  aloft,  where  now  three  men  worked 
at  the  erection  of  a  new  gate,  spread  in  an  extended  chain, 
Iligliei-  Dunston.  with  Tunliill,  IMaekslade.  Southway, 
Northway  and  P)one  Hill.  All  these  homesteads  were  akin; 
they  resend)led  eaeh  other  in  their  general  seheme  of  util- 
ity; they  differed  in  their  endowments  of  beauty,  site,  ele- 
vation and  disposition.  Some  depended  upon  harmonious 
grouping  of  byre  and  linhey;  some  showed  a  glory  of 
mossy  thatehes  or  liehmi-erusted  tiles;  some  found  their 
distinetion  in  relation  with  surrounding  features  of  for- 
est and  hillside  and  stivam. 

The  laboiu-ers  aloft  in  a  field  of  Tunliill  Farm  perceived 
tiiat  the  time  had  eume  for  food.  They  abandoned  their 
work,  therefore,  found  a  flat  granite  boulder  amid  the 
fallen  fern  of  last  year,  and  reclined  together  with  their 
eyes  on  the  Vale.  To  them  the  scene,  so  strange  to  the 
lawyer's  clerk  and  Tryphena.  was  the  i)age  of  a  familiar 
book,  and  they  amused  themselv(>s  now  ])y  enumerating 
each  dwelling  and  the  fellow  creatures  who  called  it  home. 

The  three  men  were  known  resi)ectively  as  Young  Harry 
llawke,  J?irkett  Johnson,  and  Pancras  Widecondie.  The 
first,  a  stout,  nuiscnlar  man  ol'  fbii'ty.  with  brown  hair 
and  a  very  brown  face,  was  calleil  young  to  distinguish  him 
frojn  his  father — a  farmer  of  llie  same  name,  known  al- 
ways as  "obi. ""  Tbi'y  dwelt  at  Wooilbayes.  P.irkelt  Jolin- 
son  was  an   elderly,  serious  soul,  thin  as  a  hatchet,  antl 
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had  grey   iiair.  a   wrinkled   forehead,  and   a   puzzled  eye. 
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TTo  was  head  ninii  at  Tiiiiliill  Farm— a  homcstoad  that  lay 
(lircctiy  helow  the  f)arty  on  the  hillsidt'.  Tlic  third  hi- 
lioui'fr,  iiaiiifd  l*aii(-i-as,  alter  the  hoy  saint  of  \Videcoml)e 
••hiiivh,  and  suriianicd  al'tt'r  the  vilhi^.'  itscll",  was  a  I'oiaid- 
litiL',  and  liad  hct-n  l)rou>,dit  nj)  by  a  widow,  wlio  iliscovercd 
liiiii,  like  ^h)scs  in  the  hulrushcs,  beside  the  little  brook  of 
Wclibiini,  tliat  iiieandi-red  thn  igh  the  midst  of  the  Vale. 
I'aiirras  j)ossrsscd  a  soaring'  and  tlandjoyant  soul,  and  it 
had  served  well  to  fortify  him  against  the  handieap  of 
life.  He  turned  all  things  to  hopefulness,  was  optimist  l)y 
disposition,  and  even  won  something  from  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  his  birth ;  for,  while  everybody  in  Widc'- 
comhe  had  long  sinee  deeided  that  he  was 'a  gipsy's  ehild, 
for  liis  own  part  he  l)elieved  that  good  blood  ran  in  his 
veins,  and  doubted  not  that  he  was  sprung  from  some  dis- 
tinguished stoek  on  the  strength  of  his  exeellent  intelleet 
and  lofty  ambitions.  This  man  was  fair  and  tlorid,  with 
sandy  hair  and  l)right,  pale,  grey  eyes.  He  was  well  made 
and  well  mannered,  loved  laughter,  and  minded  his  busi- 
ness of  masoiuy.  The  woman  who  had  sueeoured  him 
when  an  ijifaut  was  dead,  but  he  still  dwelt  in  the  handet 
>if  his  adoption,  and  lodged  at  a  room  in  a  little  inn.  His 
unc.uKjuerable  hope  and  i)ower  of  exaggeration  made  all 
men  laugh,  but  it  was  his  natural  bent  of  iriind.  An  aura 
came  between  him  and  reality,  tinged  his  philosophy,  and 
served  largely  to  make  him  a  liai)py  ereature. 

Now,  in  the  examination  of  their  environment  ea^h  of 
t!ie  assembled  three  displayed  his  character  and  mental 
outlook. 

Voung  Harry  Hawke's  mind  was  commonplace  and  con- 
leiued  only  with  things;  Johnson,  from  his  experience  of 
;ive.and-lifty  years  therein,  looked  at  the  world  with  a 
s|iaik  of  imagination;  while  Widecotidie,  as  we  have  said, 
saw  it  illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  own  sanguine  s{)irit. 

"You  can  see  the  place  throwed  out  like  a  school-map 
from  up  here,"  said  Pancras.  "I  reckon  I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  bide  in  such  a  little  hole  mueh 'longer." 

But  his  contemplative  elder  challenged  hini. 

"Size  be  nought  "  declared  Birkett  Johnson,  regarding 
the  Vale.  "  'Tis  a  busy,  bustling  place,  and,  for  my  part, 
1  always  feel  glad  that  my  lot  fell  in  a  clmrchtown,'  where 
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But  Baneras  laughed  aloud  and  denied  it. 
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"That  dopciKls  on  the  size  of  your  head,  Birkett.  'Tis 
slutr  you  tell !  I  'vc  suckfd  Wid(H'f)ird)e  so  dry  as  au  empty 
(■frj^-siicll.  I  know  all  ahoid  it,  and  ail  that  he  yoiu^^  on, 
and  what  tiic  people  ho\H'  and  fear.     1  sum  'eni  all  up." 

"You  silly  man!  There's  things  happening  under  every 
roof  within  sight  as  you  don't  know  and  never  will — good 
things  and  had.  And  as  to  summing  up — who  be  the  folks 
to  tell  a  rattlepate  like  you  their  secrets,  or  what  tliey  hope 
or  fear,  and  what  they  want  and  what  they  don't  want'/ 
Such  a  chatterbox  won't  learn  nothing.  You  make  too 
nnieh  noise,  and  be  too  fond  of  your  own  voice.  'Tis  the 
silent,  listening  sort  that  get  to  know  the  truth  that's 
hidden  in  i)eople — not  your  sort.  You  think,  because 
you're  open  as  daylight,  and  confess  all  about  yourself 
to  anybody  who's  got  a  bit  of  time  to  waste  listening,  that 
others  are  the  same." 

Hut   Panci-as  was  not  discouraged. 

"They  tell  me  more'n  they'd  tell  you,  Birkett;  because 
I've  got  a  lot  of  understanding.  You'm  dumb  as  a  newt, 
and  'tis  uncomfortable  work  talking  to  you.  Look  around 
— where  be  the  place  I  ban't  welcome  in?" 

"I  was  just  telling  over  ttie  people,"  said  Young  Harry 
IFawke.  "And  I  was  surprising  myself  a  good  bit  to  find 
what  a  lot  of  'em  be  known  to  me.  'Tis  a  good  trick  of 
memory  I'm  sure  for  a  man  like  me." 

"I'll  run  'em  over,"  said  Pancras  "Widecombe,  "and 
you'll  see  I  shan't  leave  out  one  among  'era.  First  there's 
Southcombe  yonder  from  t'otner  side.  Bill  Coaker,  his 
wife,  Grace  Co^i'er;  his  son,  ray  friend,  Elias;  and  the  two 
men — they  brothers  Webber.     So  much  for  that." 

"Wrong,"  said  Johnson  quietly,  "you  come  a  cropper  at 
the  very  first  farm." 

"Never,   Birkett!" 

"Wrong,  I  say." 

"There's  the  kitchen  girl,  Susy  Tope— 1  didn't  count 
her." 

"Wrong  still." 

"You  don't  mean  as  the  newcomer,  Mrs.  Coaker's  niece, 
have  arrived?" 

"Arrived  a  week  ago." 

"And  I  didn't  know  it— fancy  that!" 

"Fancy  that!"  echoed  Young  Harry  Hawke. 

Unabashed,  the  mason  proceeded. 
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"Then  there's  Kin^head,  where  Widow  Windeatt  hides 
to.  with  her  three  men;  and  Woodhayes,  where  you  and 
your  father  live,  Harry,  and  his  wife  and  your  wife." 

"And  my  wife's  going  to  have  a  babby  in  June,"  de- 
elared  Younf;  Harry  Havvke. 

"That'll  be  another,  and  good  luek  to  it,"  said  Pan- 
eras;  "  'tis  capital  news,  I'm  sure." 

"I  hope  'twill  all  go  well,  Young  Harrv  Hawke,"  added 
Johnson. 

The  future  father  was  pleased,  and  thanked  them. 

"Us 'II  drink  good  health  to  mother  and  child  to-night," 
said  Pancras  Widecombe;  then  he  enumerated  other  farms 
and  the  folk  of  them. 

"There's  Bone  Hill  with  Peter  Smerdon,  your  father- 
in-law,  Harry,  and  his  wife,  and  their  long  family;  and 
Bone  Hill  Cottages,  with  that  bad  old  ri{).  Keep,  and  his 
wife  and  darter  in  one— and  him  dying— and  they  Mog- 
ridges,  father  and  son,  in  t'other.  Then  there's  Tunhill 
down  there,  where  you  be  to,  Birkett.  And  there'll  soon 
be  one  less  there  also,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,"  said  the  head  man  of  Tunhill.  "Mrs.  Sweet- 
land's  at  death's  door.  At  her  last  gasp,  you  might  say 
And  master  wishes  she'd  go.  He's  got  to  that  high  pitch 
now,  along  of  her  sufferings,  that  he  wishes  she'd  go.  A 
little  time  will  see  her  free.  I  met  IMiss  Sweetland,  mas- 
ter s  sister,  just  as  I  come  up  here  this  morning.  'Tis 
even  a  matter  of  hours,  she  reckons." 

"They  come  and  they  go,"  commented  Young  Harry 
Hawke. 

"Then  there's  Blackslade,"  continued  Pancras,  pursuing 
1.1s  perambulation.  "That  strange  widow-man,  Gabriel 
Muliingtord,  and  his  two  queer-named  darters— Petronell 
iind  Sibley.  He's  of  great  havage,  and  be  alwavs  dreara- 
nig  of  his  forebears." 

"And  in  sight  of  the  workhouse,  if  they  tell  truth  " 
added  Hawke. 

"You   mustn't  say   that.    Young   Harrv.     'Tisn't   true 
He  pays  everybody,  and  is  a  high  character." 

}LT^^  Johnson  who  spoke ;  but  Pancras  had  proceeded 
^       1  hen  Venton,  with  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh  and  Christian, 
ills  bon,  and  Mary  Gay,  his  widowed  dsirf<>r.  nr.,1  fh^r.  ni,;+ 
tierord.  with  Mr.  Valiant  Dunnybrig,  and  Jane,  his  wife 
and  Araminta  Dench  and  four  men;  and  then  there's  the 
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<;iifiicys  oF  Diiiistoii,  jind  llic  Ilcnrns  ;it  {ho  post-offirr, 
and  Tom  (Minicv  at  the  sniitliy,  and  Parson  lirown  at  tlic 
Vicarage,  and  tlu-  "Old  Inn,'  witli  Mrs.  Pierce  and  that 
[)oor  riH'd.  her  hi]sl)and — a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  L 
call  liiiii,  for  lie  says  that  all  his  food  turns  to  air  in  liis 
stoinat'h !" 

Thfy  cdntinued  the  survey,  and  were  presently  inter- 
ni[)tcd  liy  the  ai'i-i\;d  of  two  ainoni,'  those  they  had  naiiied. 
(nilirici  Shiiliiigford.  the  master  of  Ulai-kslade  in  the  valley 
lifiiratli,  came  climliiiig  up  hy  a  hill-path,  and  beside  him 
walked  )iis  daugiitcr  Sibley.  The  farmer  was  broad  and 
soliiily  built.  His  hair  was  black,  and  his  eyes  were  dark 
lirown.  His  eyes  declared  a  dreamer,  railie'r  than  a  man 
of  action,  and,  indeed,  his  life  was  largely  a  dream,  and 
his  ambition  a  futility.  His  daughter  much  resembled 
him,  but  did  not  share  in  his  ruminant  nature.  Her  race 
and  the  [iroblems  of  her  heredity  never  occupied  her  mind. 
She  was  apprehensive,  energetic,  and  eager.  Whence  the 
Slullingfords  had  sprung  did  not  interest  her;  but  the 
destination  of  herself  and  her  sister  challenged  ceaseless 
attention. 

Of  Shillingford  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  thai  un- 
c()mmon  thing,  a  reflecting  man~a  sort  rare  on  every  plane 
of  human  life,  but  as  frequent  among  the  uneducated  as 
any  other  class.  Such  men  possess  in  varying  measure  a 
power  of  abstraction,  and  willingly  spare  "time  from  per- 
sona' life  and  personal  problems  to  consider  impersonal 
principles  and  theories— that  is  to  say,  thev  deal  in  their 
own  brain-stuff,  and  incline  to  their  own  ideas,  rather  than 
the  cut-and-dried  opinions  of  other  people. 

^Ir.  Shillingford  knew  that  Johnson  was  of  kin<lred  pat- 
tern, and  now  he  stopped  a  moment  and  addressed  him, 
while  Sibley  spoke  to  Young  Harry  Hawke. 

"Changes  everywhere,  neighliour,"  s.ud  (iabriel. 

"Sure  enough,  farmer.  I  was  just  thinking  as  yon  come 
by  how  some  drop  and  others  take  their  place.  Here's  my 
mistn'ss.Mrs.  Sweetland,  dying,  and  that  old  poacher  to 
Boiic  Hill— Dan  Reep,  I  mean — he's  going,  too.  And 
against  them  you  can  set  the  little  maiden  that  have  ar- 
rivedat  Southcombe,  :Mrs.  Coaker's  niece,  and  a  child  that 
be  going  to  he  ])orn  in  June  to  Youno'  H.^rrv  TT;)\vkc  hrrr- 
So  our  numbers  are  kept  up." 

"A  child  coming  to  Woodhayes,  eh?"  asked  Shillingford. 
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'■Well,    Y(.un^'    ILrry.    Wo.)dl.ayes    d.trs    from    anoiont 
t  >n.-.s.  you  kn.nv.        J  ,s  ,n  th.  Mauor  of  \Vi,l..,.onilH.  prop,., 
.m     H.lon^'e.l  to  luy  ann.tors.  tl>..  knijrl.tly  fa.nUv  of  j'.t/- 
-'  P  .        I...y  took  th>.  surnani.  nf  Slullui^rfunl  aft.ruanls, 
."■(1    .  \    ,.„•,.  has  spnin-  trui,,    Vui.     Til  jr,,,ut   vou  loav, 

^^j;|-i;M^ln.  a  good  Ih.uj.  to  reviv.  the  lian..  th..v,  in  ,ay 

Sihley  laupju-d  at  her  father,  but  h.  had  no  s.ns..  of  h,.- 
iiioiii.  and  si'ldoiM  t-vcn  SMiilt'd 

•Lsk..d"v'r'  '\f  ^"''^  '"''''''"  ^"  ''^'  ''  ^*''^'''''  >•""'•  I'ononr'- 
a^Kt■(l    1  uun<^  Harry. 

"A  tririv     Of  course  that  niijrht  be  " 
Id  Jov,.  for  to  call   her  \Siblev'  if  she  was  a  nnid  " 
said     oun,  Harry,  steali.,  a  look  at  M.s  SiuLtfr '' 
larn    r      T    M^b        '•  ■/  f^'  f"  ^^^^^^^^^n,"  declared  the 
t't  Johnson"    ""  """""'"'  """"''^■'  ^"^^  ^^^^---'  J^i'- 
^J-F;.r  a  n.ouient  it  bad  .seaped  .n,..  but  your  mistress  is 

••Dead,    father!"    eried    Sibley.     "You    never    told    n.e 
tbat.  ana  yet  you  nn.st  have  known  it  an  hour  aso'" 
^  ^r^^^^  l'"t  the  aetual  event  loosed  a  train  of  thouLd.t 
.'<!   1    torj^^ot   the   startin-plaee.     Mrs.   Sweetland   U7.s    i' 
|n.KHvou;an.  an.l  a  Cornford  of  sound  stock  .  .  "tJSr^ 

; ;  I  .uust  be  gone, ' "  said  Johnson^     "Master  will  be  want- 
^n^    11..      'iou  chaps  can  tinish  thiekv  gate-post    and  flin- 

tl"  yi  oft  the  .Moor  and  getting  in  the  meadow  by  night  " 
He  picked  up  a  frail  and  strode  off  to  the  vallev    u  .il  . 

;  '       Hl.u;k>lade  K.rm  nestled  half  a  mile  l,eneath.     Then 
-■t  er  an  1  t?:'s;    •'  '"'"^^  '^''  ^/''^"  ''"'""'■-'  -^^^'  ^^ft  to- 

1.;  tie  loIlks^o^t'Ml^^Jid:"'^  ^"''  '^'^^•'^'  ^^""-^fo-^ 
''I  was  once,  and  be  yet  for  that  matter      In  q  word 

.■n'd  I  :°;V','^!  ■?,''■";:.■«».':■•'  "S."';.  SI..  «a»  h„t  .seventeen  then. 


>  i_iiin.a. 


refused  me.     She  liked  nVe— just  fo 


said  if  I  dared  t 


ie.s,  1  oiiered  tor  her,  but  she 

"  r  walking  out.  but  she 

su'e  a 


go  afore  lier  father  for  her  he'd  h 
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lit.  ir«'  oomoth  of  frrainl  folk,  us  he  told  us  just  now. 
Anyway  he  tiiiiiks  so,  and  that's  just  the  same  as  if  it  wa« 
true.  And  Sibley — euuuing-Iike— axed  hiui  if  the  Ilawkes 
coined  of  any  f^'ood  havaf^e,  and  he  told  her  that  us  Hawkes 
he  nought,  so  'twould  have  been  madness  for  me  to  face 
him." 

Paneras  nodded. 

"And  so  you  took  Peter  Smerdon's  eldest,  and  she  very 
glad  to  hop  out  of  that  full  nest  for  certain." 

"Slie  was  ^dad,"  admitted  Younj;  Harry,  "iiut  I  hope 
to  God  she  ban't  going  to  breed  like  her  mother." 

"She  will,"  foretold  his  friend.  "They'm  terrible  sure 
foal-getters,  they  Smerdons. " 

Then  the  meu  returned  to  their  work. 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Mr.  Damef.  Kkep  lay  dying,  l.ut  there  was  life  in  the  ton^h 
-ody  yet;  Ins  ,n,nd  eont.uued  clear,  and  his  phvsieal  dis- 
•yrritort  dul   not  prevent   him   from  thonght  and   sp.   • 

e  uas  w.ak    hut  not  too  weak  hitterlv  to  regret  his  .-nd' 
His  .laughter  Margery  sat  heside  him;  his  wii'e  Joyce   hi 

no'.'ehlr'Tr^^'^'  ^'r^'°*  °^  ^''""^  P"^''  as  made  me  a 
pomhei.      llie  fever  of  sport  was  in  mv  hlood,  and  I  had 

0  he  slayang.     'Twas  in  my  blood  to  shed  hlood   vou  mig;> 
Nci\ ,  Aiargerv  ' 

"Ess,   faither." 

•'I  held  a  day  ill  spent  when   I  hadn't  put  an  end  to 

ml.  b.'ast,  or  hsh;  and  if  I'd  been  rich,  no  doubt  I'd  have 

as  a  lithV'to  f  "'"''"'  •^P«'-t«'"«°-  ''"Hi  held   in   high  esteem 

"Ess,  faither." 

lot    S\       ^'''''^T^'''  colourless  eyes  were  dim  ^vith 
ong  night  watches.     Her  nose  was  elumsv  and  her  low 

nr-    ZtMnl  ''.^    ''''^t ''''-'   ^^^°   foVtryea;;  o?d, 
lUK  J.,  truth  had  not  seen  thirty. 

''Hut,"  continued  the  reprobate,   "being  so  poor  as  a 
at!Z::^X-?  '''V  '^T^'"^-  "'^^-  --thLrp'oaeher! 

/nile  round      Y^rr  '"^  ^^'^^^  «"^^  water-bailiff  for  ten 
mi(    round      Yet  I  was  a  verv  clever  chap    IMareerv— i 

Cgot'' '  ''"'^"''•°  '""'^  '  ^-^t  fishermar^ '  T  shin't  be 

He  spoke  of  himself  in  the  past  tense. 
,^     Apver.  faither.     Scores  o' dozens  of  kin^ +i,;r,„c  ,,.„...„ 

UOIJf.  o'  ^  ""   '■  ^ 

J'l  ''■"'"'*  T'^  «f  a  father  and  husband,  along  of  mv 
grent  passion  for  letting  blood.     And  T  can't  say  as  I  was 
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a  one  woman  man  czacally.     To  be  li  l  was  a  lut  of  :i 

iMVc-luinltT.   .Marj-it'i'v." 

His  (laii.uiitrc  ilid'i't   aiisuiT. 

■■|>ut  a  sl>;i(ly  man,'"  coiil  iniud  Danid.  ''Steady  as 
lime  wiifi-c  di'iiik  was  roneiTiicd — a  si'lf-dciiyinf;  S(  rt  of 
man  in  that  malt  T.  None  ever  saw  me  bosky-evfd  or 
cviii  market  merr'  .'' 

•Xd,   faitlit'r. " 

"1  hope,  since  it  must  be.  that  T  drop  afore  Farmer 
Sweetlaiurs  wlf  >  up  to  TunhiU.  Beeaiise  they  "11  put  her 
in  tlie  ehureliyard  just  wliei'e  1  want  to  tro,  if  she  eracks 
first.  And  I  must  iiave  the  same  tombstone  verse  as  what 
old  ]5illy  iJlach'S  had.  I  will  have  it.  V'ou  and  mother 
nuist  save  iimney  to  jiut  it  on  me,  Margery." 

"Ess,  faither.  .Ah;  and  mother  will  do  it  by  hook  or  liy 
erook. "' 

Daniel  repeated  the  rhyme: 

'• 'Twa^  in  tin'  li1i)i)iuiii.Lr  a^'o  of  man 
Cod   todk  iiif   I'loin  tliis  wicked   land. 
I   left  my  wife    ind  oliiid  nio-^t   dear 
Into  llie  (iod  of   Israeli  care. 
In    \\  lieni    1  trust   that  He  will   Mess 
'I'he     >, '.lew    and    tlie    fatherless." 


I 


ITe  was  sileut  a  moment,  and  ]\lai'<rery  snilTed  and  wiped 
liei-  e\-es.     Then   her  fatlier  si)oke  a^ain. 

"^iend  the  lire.  I  can't  cateh  heat.  When  I  be  fxono, 
you  mi^ht  set-  Taneras  AVi<U'comb(\  Mar-^'ery.  Hi  s  a 
stonemason,  nut  a  stoneer  ••  but  such  is  the  elevei'uess 
of  the  man  that  thert>'s  li  ,.e  lie  ean't  (hi  if  he  tries.  You 
see  him  and  ax  liim  to  make  a  stone  for  fi'iendship's  sake. 
I've  hirned  him  a  lot,  and  always  stood  up  for  him.  He'll 
do  it  (hea]!.'' 

"[  will,  faither." 

He  tuined  and  sifrhed. 

"All  the  same  T  don't  see  ^vhy  T  shouhi  call  it  a  'wicked 
land'  in  the  verse.  And  sp'iii^'  coming'  and  all.  How 
evui'l  well  1  know  linw  'tis  all  hai-i^enint'!  The  plovers 
lie  ruuniii^-  about  so  saucy,  dov.ii  amon*::  the  rushes  in  the 
•  er  meadows,  and  the  trout  be  movin-j;  and  the  frosrs 
lioiierin^'.  .\nd  the  tassels  are  twinkling,  like  tlie  lambs' 
t.iils.  on  h:i:/e!  and  .dler.  and  Farm.-r  Coaker  be  breaking 
into  liis  yrent  store  of  I'oots     tlie  mound  he  buikielli  under 
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thr  !rw  lir(1<j:('.  I  know  it  all — In  the  son^  of  llic  Icasli-st 
little  (•uddy-buiu  wreu ;  but  1  siian't  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
siiicll  none  o1'  it  nu  more — damn  it!" 

Marjrcry's  slow  iinnd  was  traversing  the  tombstone  verse, 
and  now  she  returned  to  that. 

'•]  ban't  sure  if  you  ou*?ht  to  write  'llu  blooming  age 
of  man,'  my  old  dear.  Not  in  your  ease.  You  set'  blister 
lilades  was  eut  oil'  by  an  explosion  at  tiie  (juarry  when  ho 
was  but  thirty-five,  and  you  be  sixty-eight." 

"Stuff!"  answered  Daniel.  "I  was  blooming,  and  tlH^ 
spring  sap  rising  in  me,  and  my  heart  so  young  as  a  youtii's. 
1  was  renewing  myself  very  proper,  as  1  always  do  at  this 
season,  anil  if  1  hadn't — no,  "tis  just  a  blasted  aeeidcnt  that 
have  pieked  me  otf.  I  didn't  ouglit  to  have  died,  and  it 
sliakes  a  man's  oi)inions  going  without  rhyme  or  sense  like 
this,  just  ])eeause  a  stone  slipped  and  I  fell  in  dee[)  water 
and  not  a  tissiek  in  my  tubes.     I  didn't  ought  to  die.'' 

"Don't  talk;  it  makes  you  weak." 

"(live  me  tluMii  primrosen,"  lie  -iaid.  and  Margeiy 
bi'ouglit  a  jam-jar  with  ]M-imroses  in  it.  He  shut  liis  eyes 
and  smelt  tliem.     Then  he  spoke. 

"There's  one  thing;  if  they  ean't  put  me  where  I  will 
to  go.  .Margery,  you  take  eai-e  as  I  don't  lie  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tower.  I'd  like  to  think  the  grey-birds  was 
hopping  above  mo;  but  on  the  sunless  side  they  wants* 
have  got  in  the  ground  sometliing  slioeking.  and  [  wouldn't 
liave  'em  burro\vi."j^  round  about  me,  and  me  at  their  merey 
down  there !" 

''You  shan't  go  there,  faither,  if  me  and  mother  ean  help 
it." 

'There's  strange  powers  in  Nature,  and  nnieh  hid  from 
man's  knowledge."  said  Mr.  Keep;  "and  tliey  might  know 
about  the  seores  o'  doxens  of  their  kind  I'd  catehed  to 
make  moleskin  waisteoats  and  suehlike." 

Slie  took  the  tl.nvers  from  him,  fed  him.  and  gave  hiiu 
some  drink.  For  awhile  he  relapsed  into  silence;  then  the 
stimulant  affected  him.  He  moved  restlessly  and  spoke 
again. 

"Oh  Lord,  :\Iargery,  how  terrible  much  1  should  like  to 
kill  something  afore  I  die!"  he  exeliimed  suddenly. 

The  proposition  s+artled  Margery. 

*  lVi//i?s — moles. 
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"Don't  you  worry  about  things  like  tliat  no  more,  my 
old  dear.     You've  done  your  share  o'  killing." 

'■(Jet  my  gun,"  he  said,  "and  mind,  tor  'tis  loaded.  L 
must  just  touch  the  old  devil  again." 

"Fa  it  her!" 

"Get  it,  and  be  slippy!" 

Two  minutes  later  the  gun  was  beside  its  owner. 

"Lift  me  a  hit,"  he  said. 

"The  poultice  will  slip,  faither. " 

"Let  it  slip  to  hell.     Prop  me  up,  1  say!" 

"Faither,  you'll  hasten  your  eiul." 

"1  want  to.  1  doan't  care  nothing  now.  I'rop  me  up 
and  ope  the  winder." 

"  'Tis  death,  faither!" 

"So  I  want  it  to  be— for  suramat.  The  elm  be  right 
afore  the  winder  in  a  straight  line.  "With  a  bit  of  luck 
a  starling  or  something  will  pitch  there." 

He  was  alive  and  alert.  His  weakness  made  him  shake; 
but  he  had  strength  to  lift  the  gun  and  fire,  and  he  knew 
it.  The  result  mattered  not  to  him.  ^largery,  in  tears, 
opened  the  little  leaded  window  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and. 
exj)osed  a  scpmre  space  into  the  air.  The  chamber  was 
small,  and  the  foot  of  ]Mr.  Reep's  bed  was  but  three  feet 
from  the  aperture;  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  but  five  feet. 
]n  the  line  of  fire  rose  an  elm,  its  branches  glimmering 
carmine  with  inflorescence.  Sunshine  lit  them.  Through 
the  window  came  a  noise  of  poultry. 

"If  by  good  hap  something  do  light  in  the  elm — prop 
me  a  thought  higher  and  keep  clear." 

He  lay  gasping  with  his  gun  at  full  cock,  and  his  daugh- 
ter cried  : 

"  'Twill  kill  you,  faither— 'twill  kill  you  to  tire  it." 

"No  matter  if  it  do,"  he  said.  "A  very  brave  death  for 
the  likes  of  me." 

Htit  further  grief  lay  in  store  for  Margery.  There  came 
a  hurtle  of  wings,  a  flash  of  bright  feathers,  and  a  great 
jugcon  with  slate-grey  plumage  and  a  lu'ck  bright  as  an 
opal,  lit  on  a  swaying  finial  of  the  elm.  It  shone  there  like 
a  jewel,  and    H(>ep  instantly  raised  his  gun. 

"For  Odd's  sake,  faither!  'Tis  Mr.  Mogridge's  famous 
eai'rier — " 

Hut  .Margery  was  too  late.  The  dying  man  tire^l ;  ttie 
pigeon  at  such  close  range  was  simply  huddled  into  a  heap 
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of  feathers,  and  the  shock  flung  it  a  yard  into  the  air  be- 
tore  It  Icll.  The  cnisli  and  bellow  of  the  gun  shook 
111.'  chamber  and  lilled  it  with  smoke:  while  Mr.  iieej) 
IVll  back  and  nearly  perished.  But  he  lifted  his  shoul- 
(hrs  to  his  ears,  fought  for  breath,  and  survived  the  cxnlo- 
^i<in. 

•rarrier  or  no  carrier,"  he  gurgled,  "it  didn't  carrv  so 
last  as  my  gun.     J  Ve  shot  un !     You  run  down  and  fetch 
1111  up  tor  me  to  handle.     And  throw  ope  the  door,  else 
ilii'  smoke  will  fini.sh  me  off." 
He  gr(>anfci,  and  she  obeyed. 

"X  •-  1  can  die  in  peace,"  he  said,  when  she  returned 
uith  the  mangled  bird.  "  'Twas  a  Providence— for  I  be 
h'v.-l  with  that  Alfred  :\rogridge  now.  Two  birds  wi'  one 
stone— and  them  laugh  best  that  laugh  last.  ' 

But  :\Iargery  did  not  laugh.  She  cried  noisily  while  her 
lather  stroked  the  pigeon. 

"  'Tis  all  up  with  me  now— all  up  with  me  and  Jack," 
she   said.     "You've    done    for   us.     :Mr.    Mogridge    won't 
never  let  Jack  marry  me  now,  faither.     'Tis  a  cruel,  cruel 
thing.     And  no  other  man  will  otfer  for  me." 
lie  was  concerned. 

".Mend  the  tire  and  shut  the  window,"  he  said.  "Don't 
yuu  take  on.  J;iek  will  have  you  in  fulness  of  time.  .Mog- 
ridge  needn't  never  iiear  tell  about  this." 

"lie  has  heard  tell,"  answered  Margery.  "Little  Wal- 
ter Smerdon  was  passing  under  the  tree\vhen  you  fired, 
and  thicky  pigeon  very  near  fell  on  top  of  his  head.  And' 
he  knew  the  famous  creature,  and  ran  straight  ot¥  into  tiie 
liiuie  Hill  garden  where  Mr.  Mogridge  be  to  work." 

Daniel  Reep  found  himself  divided  between  satisfaction 
at  this  great  victory  over  a  foe  and  sorrow  for  his  daugh- 
ter. He  was  about  to  speak  when  there  came  a  loud  shout 
I'How.  and  his  blood  tingle.,  with  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
\  rath  of  his  neighbour.  IMargery  hasted  downstairs  iust 
in  tune  to  prevent  l\Ir.  Mogridge  from  coming  ui.  He 
li;iii  heard  his  ill-fortune,  and  was  in  great  anger  The 
irirl  barred  his  way,  whereupon  Alfred  I\Iogridge  bawled  up 
^''"  staircase  behind  her;  -^  i 


til 


^ouve  killed  ray  prize  bird,  you  anointed  rascal— 
niy  pnzo  bird  you've  killed,  and  'twas  worth  five  tiourjds 
•■""  '  11  nave  it  out  ot  your  widow,  if  T  have  to  wait  till 
•Indoment    lor  it.     She  shall  pay  after  vou   be  dead   and 
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rotten,  ;iii(l  I'm  ri^'lit  '-Isnl  you  !.,•  <r„in-  to  dir— tliankfiil 
to  (m.<|,  siiiiic  iis  ov.M'.v  otlicv  ivspcetfihlc  ].ei"-Ma  ],.. !  V,,ii  \(. 
'"'•'"  '•>  tiTfdi'  ,11,1  ;,  |,|,,j  iip,,,i  the  c-ii'l,.  f,,i  tliiTcscon^ 
\v:\vs-  and  I'll  havp  iii.v  live  pound  out  ol'  vour  wile  and 
child  it'  it  lakes  the  lioots  off  their  ffct!" 


grinned 


wiMi  joy.     II..   lon>ied   to 


Mv.    lu'cj)   heard   and 
r.>t(.rt,     hut    was     unalile.     When     Kie"  furious    g;irdrner 
stormed  hun-  vay.  and  Margery  returned  to  lier  lather, 

he  appeared  ■•  hetter.  ana  was  obviously  happy. 

'■Vou  and    :iotl,,f  eat  the  l)ird,"  he  whispered." '  "And 
don't  you  pay  tlie  man  a  penny  for  it,  when  I  be  gone 
iou  bant  responsil)le   for  my  doings.     He  can't  trouble 
me  where  T  be  croi,i^r_the  silly  fool!     Oh  Lord,  lift  me 
up— 1  m  choking  for  air  I" 

His  daugliter  tended  him,  and  grumbled  ))itterlv  while 

she  did  so. 

;;  'Tis  all  very  well  for  you,  faither;  you'ni  going  out 
ol  It;  but  mother  and  nie  be  left  to  face  him.  An.l  the 
iiianwas  never  known  to  forgive;  and  so  sure  as  death  In; 
won  t  let  Jack  marry  me  now— he  never  will  He'll  re- 
venge himself  like  that." 

"No  l(,ss  neither,"  he  answered.  "Jack  :\rogridf'e  1)an't 
good  enough  for  ymi.  and  never  was.  He's  under  his 
father's  lieel,  and  Alfred  don't  think  no  more  of  him  than 
tlie  worm  he  cuts  in  half  with  bis  spade.  Tliere  I  can't 
talk  110  more— I'm  worse— I'm  suffering  horrid.  Vfive  me 
a  di-ink,  ^largery. " 

A  noise  came  to  their  ears,  and  the  harsh  voice  of  their 
neiglibour  rose  again  from  the  door  1)elow. 

"There's  mother,  and  :\Ir.  :\rogridge  be  on  (o  her!"  said 
^largely. 

She  descended  to  support  a  little,  worn,  grev-hea<]e,l 
woman,  wlio  had  just  returned  from  Wideeombe  with  a 
few  i)arcels.  Mr.  Mogridge  was  raving,  and  Mrs.  Keep. 
Avlio  as  yel  knew  nothing  of  her  nusband's  achievement* 
stared  helplessly  at  him. 

"Don't  you  let  hiin  think  he's  going  to  escape,  because 
he  han't.  I've  Lrot  witnesses — 'tis  clear  as  daylight-  a  fel- 
ony and  a  slauLditer;  and  if  he  lives  he'll  ^o  to  gaol  for 
it,  where  he'd  iia\e  been  many  a  long  year  aco  but  for 
the  Dowl.  liis  mas(,>r.  And  1  liope  witli  all  my  soul  as  he'll 
«iie  and  go  itejow.  and  tlie  sooner  the  better:  and   if  vou 


don't 


pay   nil 


pi'oper   pi'ice— every    penny   of   the   live 
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[xmiid  tho  hird  was  worth— tlieii  I'll  haw  v(iu   lockcl   ,,,, 
IS  sui'c  as  Uod  s  in  heaven,  so  now  then!" 
Margery  explained,  and  drew  her  mother  into  the  eot- 

"Tis  no  fzood  answerin.s?  tho  man,"  she  said  "Ile'^ 
<M  nnht  on  liis  side,  and  we  shall  haw  to  pav  for  father V 
iniel  tun,  as  we've  had  to  afore,  times  without  eount. 
lie  s  shot  .Mr.  :^Iogrid<?e's  far-famed  earner— hlowed  un  t» 
rii)i)ons.  you  might  say— would  do  it  out  o'  the  windrr. 
And  he  very  near  died  after.  And  he  wants  us  to  eat  the 
rallies  of  the  bird." 

Joyee  Keep  hastened  to  her  husband.  He  was  weak 
I'ut  triumphant.  ' 

"With  my  dying  breath  I  bid  vou  not  to  pav  the  toad  a 
jM'nny,"  he  said.     "  'Tis  a  proper  seore  for  manv  a  bit  nf 
lieastliiiess  on  Mog's  part,  and  'twill  be  added  gall  '     him 
because  he'll  never  be  able  to  get  it  'oaek." 

Mrs.  K'eep  brought  bad  news  from  Widecombe. 

".^Irs.  8weetland  hav(>  goii. — went  two  davs  ago.  I  hear. 
I  met  .Air.  Birkett  Johnson  to  the  post-offiee." 

Mr.  Keep  was  much  vexed  at  this  information. 

''Cuss  the  woman!  Cuss  all  women!  Thev  never  do 
the  sporting  thing.  They  all  die  when  you  want  'em  to 
hve,  and  live  when  you  want  'em  to  die.  Now  she'll  go 
in  under  the  sycamore— ju.st  where  I'd  set  my  heart  " 

"Don't  you  take  on,  Daniel;  I'll  speak  to  th(>  Keverend 
i>rown,  my  d(>ar.     He's  a  very  kind  and  reasonable  man." 

"No.  he  han't— not  with  me.  Ile've  alwavs  had  his 
knile  into  me.  He'll  put  me  down  along  with  the  moles— 
.mst  for  spite  he'll  do  it— 'cause  I  never  went  to  cluireh 
j'.e  damned  if  I'll  die  at  all  now!  I'll  live,  so  you'd  better 
iH't  up  S(i!iie  more  poultices  and  get  to  work  at" me.  "When 
b<'   llie   doctor   due?     He's   a   sportsman,   anvwav,   thank 

(mkI. 

■■^•'s,  he  be."  said  Joyce.  "He's  riding  along  with  the 
iM.inids  to-day  in  his  pink  coat,  for  thev  met  to  Wide- 
••ombe;  and   there  h.>  was,   peart  and  gay  along  wi'  the 

"^011  get  to  work  then;  he'll  b(>  sure  fo  look  in  (Ui  his 

v;iy   home.      Please   (iod    they'll  have   sport,   and   so   they 

-iHiiild.    for    loves   be    uleutv   un  over    :•?!(!    •!=!•->   l'r..--.-.vj    :"f 
lu'tlcr'n  me." 


CIIAl'TKR  V 

A  FoRTXKiiiT  after  liis  bcrcaveinent  tho  widowed  master  of 
Tiialiill  Farm  sat  with  his  sister  and  debated  a  delicate 
subject,  destined  to  occupy  his  higiiest  energies  in  the 
time  to  come. 

Mr.    Samuel   Sweetland   was   a    full-bodied,   sheep-faced 
man  of  iift\-one.     He  had  lofty  eyebrows,  a  bald  head,  a 
long  upper  lip,  a  fat  rosy  mouth,  and  a  very  receding  chin. 
Ills  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous  and  short-sighted;  their 
colour   was   uncertain.     His  sister  held  them   to   be   blue, 
but  must  people  would  have  called  tliem  grey.     His  voice 
quavered  at  all  times,  but  in  moments  of  eiuotion,  which 
were  frequent  with  him,  for  he  was  a  sentimental  spirit. 
Ins  speech  became  uncontrollable;  he  gasped  and  squeaked 
and  lost  command  of  his  vocal  cords.     He  was  a  man  of 
religious    principles    and    generous    heart;    but    life    had 
plotted   to   hide    from   him    much   of   the   truth   concern- 
ing himself.     His  lines  had   fallen  easily;  his  plans  had 
prospered ;  and  two  ailoring  women  had  for  five-and-twenty 
years  concealed  from  Samuel  the  peculiarities  and  defects 
of  his  character.     Now  one  had  gone,  but  the  other  still 
remained,   and   was   prepared   to   redouble   he.-  eflforts   on 
the  farmer's  behalf.     His  wife  was  dead;  his  sister  Har- 
riet  dwelt  at   Tuuhill.     Their  conversation   and   proceed- 
ings will  indicate  the  nature  of  their  attitude  to  life,  and 
the   woman's    worship   of   the    man.     Miss   Sweetland    was 
a^  lemmine  edition   of  her  brother,   l)ut  seme  years  older. 
She  was  moist  and  excitable  and  plump.     She  spluttered 
little   bulibles  when  she  spoke,   and   such    was   her  ardent 
nature  that  often  she  had   to  remove  and  wipe  her  spec- 
tacles.    She  abounded  in  enthusiasms  and  prejudices;  but 
the   world  .it  large  jjosse.ssed   no  special   interest    for  her 
save  in  its  relations  with  her  brotlu-r.  and  her  estimates  of 
men  and  affairs  were  arrived  at  solelv  on  eonsider.qfif)!)  of 
tlieir  l)earing  upcm  Sjiimiers  comfort  and  happiness 
They  sat  in  the  kitchen  of  Tunhill,  and  Miss  Sweetland 
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iiltorcd  ,■!  (Ir.'ss  of  hci-  dc.id  .sist(;r-iii-ia\v's  to  suit  her  own 
iiiort'  fjfiicrous  iVaiiif. 

'•Littlf  she  tliouf,'lit,  pooi'  darling,  when  she  bought  bUick 
t'ni-  her  Unch'  Tozer.  that  anotb-M'  would  wear  it  for  hor. 
And  yet  sucb  was  lier  sense,  she'd  have  been  the  first  to 
say   'twas  right  and  proper." 
Samuel  nodded. 

•'So  slit'  would,  then.  Sense  made  alive  that  woman; 
and  somehow  of  a  night,  when  I  lie  awake  with  the  intel- 
lects working,  I  feel  that  a  man  of  my  loving  and  fiery  na- 
ture han't  built  to  live  on  memory,  Harriet.  I  shan't 
shock  you,  I  know,  if  1  speak  of  such  things,  for  you  un- 
derstand me  too  well  for  that." 

"You'll  never  shock  me,  Samuel.  And  'tis  only  right 
and  proper  to  look  ah'_ad.  You'm  a  young  man  still,  and 
Iiccause  the  Lord  have  took  away  your  wife,  'tis  no  reason 
wlien  the  mourning  days  be  done  why  you  shouldn't  choose 
another.  1  can  face  any  choice  you  are  likely  to  make, 
with  a  trusting  spirit." 

"You  can,  Harriet.  No  woman  born  will  ever  come 
between  you  and  me.  'Tis  a  thing  beyond  the  female 
power.  But,  in  a  word,  marriage  be  a  holv  ordinance, 
urdained  for  such  men  as  me,  and  to  wed  again,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  compliment  to  a  good  wife,  and  not  the  con- 
trary, as  some  maintain." 

"Of  course  you're  right,  Samuel.  When  are  you  WTong. 
tor  that  matter?  Would  our  darling  have  come  between 
.  ou  and  happiness?    Wasn't  it  verv  near  her  last  word'" 

"It  was,"  answered  Mr.  Sweetland.  "She  didn't  name 
no  names— too  wise  for  that,  because  you  can't  dictate 
I'vcn  to  your  own  husband  in  such  a  delicate  matter,  but 
tuas  her  exi)ressed  wish— and  Nurse  :\raine  will  bear  me 
«>nt~tliat  I  should  take  another  when  I  found  mvself 
'Mual  to  doing  it." 

"You'll  be  the  prey  of  everv  free  woman  in  Wide- 
combe.  Sanuu^l;  but  I  needn't  tell  you  that." 

lie  «  aied  and  looked  at  a  photograph  of  his  wife  which 
stood  on  the  nunitelshelf. 

"The  dear  creatures,"  he  said.     Then  he  corrected  him- 

St'lt. 
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And  so  can  I.     They  hide  little  from  me,  for 
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you  arc  concerned  1  can  do  most  anytliini?.  Don't  think 
I  liaven't  run  'em  over,  thouf-'h  1  dare  say  in  your  tender, 
bruised  mind  you  couldn't  hear  to  think  of  any  ntlier — 
save  just  in  a  vague  and  general  way.  But  the  thing  have 
got  to  l)e  faced,  and  to  he  forearmed  is  to  he  twice  armed 
against   'em." 

"Tliey  can't  propose  to  me,  however."  said  Mr.  Sweet- 
laud.  "Jiut  to  1)0  frank,  as  1  only  can  he  to  you  in  this 
world,  I  have  tlionght  in  the  long  night  watches'  about  who 
have  got  to  be  the  second.  'Twas  no  disrespect  to  my 
darling  Til)by.  Harriet." 

'"On  the  contrary,  Samuel,  'twas  her  own  dying  gasp 
that  you  should  do  so." 

"She  knew  me.  Yes.  it  must  be  done.  Nature  calls 
for  it— and  a  torn  and  suffering  heart.  Not  that  you  han't 
ray  guardian  angel  and  my  salvation  and  the  nol)lest 
woman  that  ever  chose  to  bide  single  out  of  sacred  love 
for  a  brother— not  that  you  han't  all  that  and  more,  Har- 
riet; but  marriage  is  marriage,  and — well,  I've  run  over  the 
possibles  more  than  once.  It  might  be  a  proper  thing  to 
talk  it  over — just  lietween  you  and  me  in  a  reverent  and 
prayerful  spirit,  liecause  right  well  you  know  no  woman 
comes  into  this  house  that  han't  in  your  good  l)ooks.  No 
— no!  ;My  wife  must  be  all  she  ought  to  be,  in  your 
eyes. ' ' 

IMiss  Sweetland  was  gratified.  They  became  emotional 
and  clasped  one  another's  hands. 

Then  Samuel  blew  his  nose,  and  she  wiped  her  specta- 
cles. 

"Fetch  a  piece  of  paper  and  set  down  a  name  or  two 
that  be  floating  round  my  mind,"  he  said.  "You  know 
iny  great  modesty  of  nature.  I  can't  suppose  that  the 
first  I  may  seek  out  will  take  me — nor  yet,  perhaps,  even 
the  secoiul." 

"You  need  liave  no  fear  about  that,"  answered  Harriet. 
"Women  mostly  know  they're  born,  I  believe,  thou' 
men  often  do  not.  Th(>  first  way  be  swept  off  her  feet 
with  joy  and  amazem(>nt,  but  she'll  keep  her  head  clear 
enougli  to  say  'yes,'  even  if  she  faints  -vith  astonishment 
after." 

Ol,^    1 1,1.    .-     ,:i     -..  1    ..  .-    -.     p.   .  T  ■,  .-, 

■.•::r-     :  .'i  •,;;!^;:  L     ,j     j;;  ;;;  ; ;     ,;;:t;     i'.;j;>  »       li'wWi     I'i     iiriiVii-r,     Vvnile 

he  went  to  tlie  door  and  satisfied  Idmself  that  the  passage 
was  empty.     Then  he  came  to  the  fire,  took  a  bo.N;  of  ju- 
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jiilics  (ilV  the  (•liiiinu'vpitcr,  put  oik*   into  his  nioutli,  and 

.pnkr    U  llilc    111'    Sllckt'(l, 

■'Till'  widowi'i-  ol'tcii  turns  to  widows  \\y  ;i  sort  ol'  n;dural 
;ittnictioii.  So  I've  marked  it;  hut  I  can't  say  in  my  own 
case  tliat  they  draw  me  or  don't  draw  me.  I've  f;;ut  no 
fc.  iing  for  the  widowed  state  no  more  than  I  have  for  llie 
II  idi'ii  state.  'Tis  just  an  accident,  and  don't  count  with 
i  .  tlioiij^'h  it  so  liap{)eus  that  when  it  eomcs  to  tlie  i)oint  I 
pill,  a  widow  lirst." 

Harriet  Sweetland,  who  was  exceediiit^ly  interested  in 
this  investi<,'ati(in.  sat  with  her  pi'Ucil  raised  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  paper. 

"Mrs.  John  AVindeatt,  of  Kingshcad,  be  in  your  mind, 
Samuel." 

"You've  guessed  her!  Louisa  Windeatt  first.  A 
vcrv  proper  woman — strong — sensible,  and  childless,  like 
me."" 

"Yes — perhaps  a  little  too  sporting  and  self-opinion- 
ated—if I  may  say  so." 

"Not  a  bit— and  that  well  preserved.  She  nuist  be 
fortv-live  if  a  day." 

"Nearer  fifty.''' 

"Yet,  who'd  think  it?  Her  back  view's  not  a  day  more 
tlian  twenty-five." 

"You'll  live  with  her  front  view%  however." 

"1  hope  so — r-n  such  a  humble  sort  of  man  where  the 
women  are  concerned.  Still,  I've  a  right  to  offer,  Har- 
riot?" 

"Of  course,  she'll  take  you  gladly  enough.  And  she'll 
lie  a  lucky  woman.     She'll  know  real  happiness  at  last." 

•'She  was  happy  enough  with  Windeatt  for  that  matter. 
Tlicn  for  the  second  string,  I'm  a  good  bit  inclined  to- 
wards Nelly  Gurney.  Slie  wouldn't  have  a  penny,  but 
she'd  bring  thrift  and  understanding  and  a  broken  spirit. 
She's  a  maid,  'tis  true;  but  she's  forty-three,  if  a  day, 
and  Erot  a  large  experience,  owing  to  the  youth  and  silli- 
iii'ss  of  her  stepmother." 

"The  (Jurneys  of  Dunston  be  a  feeble  folk,"  declared 
Wiss  Sweetland.  "For  Abel  Gurney  to  marry  again  was 
a  very  foolish  thing.  I'm  not  saying  that  Nelly  is  not  a 
-iiiiii.  ^cil^^iuU•,  iiai tiWorKing  auvl  UOu-ieariiig  ereaiuii.',  ;;::;; 
keeps  Dunston  together,  for  that  matter.  Her  stepmoth- 
er's a  feather-headed  fool,  and  so's  her  father,  Abel.     She's 
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a  proat  friend  of  Araniintii  Doncli— Nelly  is,  I  meau— 
aud,  in  my  uj)iijinti,  Arainiiita  Im  the  likelier  one." 

"No,"  doelared  Mv.  Sweetland.  "Araiuiutas  too 
youuj,  for  me.  She  mif,'ht  have  ehildreii,  and  that's  not 
to  be  thought  upon.  Valiant  Dunny brig's  niece  is  a  tin»! 
girl— 1  grant  that;  but  she's  too  young,  and  she's  too  sly. 
I  shouldn't  feel  happy  with  her  out  of  my  sight.  Tut 
down  Nelly  (Jurney.  There's  two  more— both  spinsters— 
but  1  don't  know  whieli  to  put  third  and  which  to  put 
fourth.     My  mind  lies  open  between  'em." 

"No  need  to  set  down  more,  Samuel.  If  :\Irs.  Windeatt, 
by  any  (pieer  elianee,  didn't  take  you,  of  eourse  Nelly  will 
jump  at  you.  Think  of  the  great  dignity  to  it.  and  the 
mercy  of  being  free  of  her  silly  father  and  giddy  stei)- 
mother. " 

"Two  more  I  have  in  sight,  however,"  returned  her 
brother,  "and  1  leave  the  order  to  you.  There's  I\Iary 
Hearn,  at  the  post-office,  and  your  own  friend,  'T.  T.' 
Ah!  1  thought  you'd  jump.  But  I  mean  it.  Between 
them  too,  though  their  gifts  are  different,  1  can't  nmke  ui) 
my  mind  for  third  place.  IMary's  a  fine  woman  with  lady- 
like ways,  though  a  thought  exeitab  yet  she  might  be  a 
great  eomf'ort,  and  very  good  at  figures,  though  poor  her- 
self; while  Thirza  Tapper,  though  a  regular,  right  down  old 
maid,  to  the  casual  eye,  and  very  near  so  old  as  1  am,  have 
got  a  mind  and  a  lot  of  saved  money.  And  I'm  coming 
to  a  time  of  life  when  comfort  is  more  than  comeliness. 
In  fact,  'tis  one  of  the  blessings  of  old  age  that  money 
will  buy  most  of  the  things  it  wants.  She's  a  dignified 
piece,  and,  of  course,  a  lady  born— far  ahead  of  all  the 
others,  in  that  respect." 

"You  men!"  said  Miss  Sweetland.  "  'Tis  amazing  to 
mo  how  you  look  all  round  a  woman  and  weigh  up  her 
fors  and  againsts  so  cold-blooded  like.  But  Thirza— rare 
creature  though  she  is— have  too  much  the  old  maid's  habit 
of  mind,  I'm  fearing.  'Tisn't  for  me  to  speak— lier  best 
and  closest  friend  in  the  world— and  just  for  that  reason 
I  won't  say  a  won!  upon  the  subject." 

"You  might  sound  her.  Harriet." 

"Not  ev(>n  that.     There's  little  on  earth  I  wouldn't  do 

" "     .'"**:     ~ •*■*>     '  "-t  I.     Ill     iiitr     :;**.»  ltd     V^i       k  liii  A^il        liu.        XUi' 

one  thing  I  don't  tliink  'tis  any  use.     You  may  be  aston- 
ished to  hear  me  say  that  I  think  there's  a  single  woman 
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in  Widf'coiiilK'  wouldn't  come  \vli»>n  you  whistled;  but  if 
tlicri'  is  such,  she's  the  one.  Her  villa  residence  he  her 
Kod-  to  say  it  kindly.  Not  that  she  isn't  a  fjood  chureh- 
woiiiMii  with  a  nnhle  cliaracler  and  great  charity  and 
f:reater  faith.  But  her  heartstrings  lie  round  '(k'noa 
Villa.'" 

"She's  a  hit  far  off  for  courting,"  admitted  the  fanner; 
•iuit  so's  Widow  Windeatt,  for  that  matter.  And  when 
;ili's  said,  if  it  comes  down  to  Thirza  Tapper,  I  shouldn't 
think  she'd  set  her  little  house  higher  than  Tunliill,  let 
alone  the  master  of  Tunhill." 

"You'd  think  not,  as  a  reasonable  man;  but  there's 
great  hidden  stn-ngth  and  pa.ssion  in  Thirza,  and  it  have 
found  its  outlet  on  the  villa.  'Tis  her  child  and  pri  le  and 
j  >y.  Other  maiden  ladies  go  for  pets — dogs  or  cats  or 
hirds  in  cages.  I've  got  you,  for  instance:  you're  my  pet! 
'T.  'IV  have  poured  herself  out  on  all  the  wonderful  mod- 
ern inventions  jiacked  in  her  villa.  In  fact,  she's  house- 
proud, to  say  it  (juite  kindly.  To  see  her  eye  light  on  the 
roof  as  she  approaches — why,  'tis  like  the  mother's  eye 
on  the  sleeping  babe!" 

"You  surprise  me,"  said  Mr.  Sweetland.  "It's  a 
ihoniriit  weakminded,  in  ray  opinion;  yet  I  dare  say  she 
han't  the  only  woman  a.s  have  preferred  bricks  and  mortar 
to  a  good  man's  living  clay.  Put  her  last,  then.  To  be 
honest,  'twas  as  much  her  fortune  as  anything  made  me 
think  upon  her." 

'Twouldn't  come  to  happiness,  Samuel,  if  you  took 
her  for  money." 

"That's  not  for  us  to  say.  However,  it  shall  be  Mary 
Ilearu.  Ban't  always  the  people  with  most  money  be 
liest  at  figures.  IMary's  a  fine  creature — a  large  and  pil- 
lowy woman— in  fact,  for  beauty  of  person,  the  sort  I  like 
liest.  I\Iy  only  fear  is  that  her  nerves  wouldn't  stand  mat- 
rimony. She  might  jump  at  it — to  escape  the  strain  of  the 
post-office — and  then  find  afterwards  that  even  a  post- 
nflfico  ban't  the  continual  drag  that  a  mau  is.  "With  a  gov- 
ernment appointment  like  that  there's  holidays,  and  so 
on." 

M         "You'll    never   come   to   her.     'Tis   merely   a   question 
wiien  you'll  begin  courting  Mrs.  Windeatt." 

"I'll  do  it  so  gradual  as  the  falling  dew  upon  the  fleece," 
he  said.     "I  shall  go  up  over  and  call  in,  and  ax  for  a 
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^Ijiss  of  milk  or  cid.T.  Tlirri  she"!!  cxpns.s  sitrrow  for  iiiv 
iivrnt  Io>s.  and  I  sliall  thank  lirr,  and  jiisf  dfn|)  a  uittV 
word  or  (wo.  1  sliall  talk  aliotit  mv  aiidh.r  Ix.tli  kiiouiiii,' 
wlifit  'tis  to  !)<■  Iiai>[)ily  nuirrird,  and  losing'  a  Mf>scd  i)nvi- 
iicr.  and  so  forth." 

"I  shoiddn't  do  that,  if  I   may  advise  yoii." 

"Hut  slu'  <'arc(l  a  '^'r.at.  deal  for  him,  f  ti-II  yon.  "i'is 
salV  to  praise  him  to  Iht.  II. •r  mciiniry  has  dro[)i)i'd  the 
little  details  and  just  kept  the  main  "idea  of  him,  as  a 
l)ri<,'lit,  lauirhin,!.',  Kixu-tiriLr  sort  of  man." 

"Vou  know  licst,  Samuel.  Of  course  no  s|>iiistcr  eati 
pretend  to  read  the  nund  of  a  marrieil  woman  intirrly. 
Jiut  she  had  dreadful   times,  l)y  all  aeeouids." 

"So  (\<)  all  we  mai-rifd  peo|>le,"  eordVssfd  Mr.  Sweet- 
land.^  "There  are  eoncfriis  happen  in  every  home,  wlni-e 
Ihrrr's  a  hushand  and  wife,  that  seem,  while  they  he  ^'oiie^' 
on,  so  tt-rrilih'  tra<ri(;  you'd  think  neither  the  man  nor  the 
Wf)man  could  ever  he  the  saine  after.  They  say  thinjjs, 
sind  do  thing's,  and  <n-en  think  things,  that  yoii'd  fear  iniTst 
tin-ow  the  house  out  of  windows,  and  wreck  thi>  home  for 
evermore.  Vet  the  human  character  in  nuirriajre  he  such 
an  elastic  eotdri\ance  and  l)ends  such  a  lot  afore  it  will 
])reak,  that  you  il  find  after  the  storm  poes  down  and  you 
he  lookini,'  ahout  for  the  wrecks,  that  married  jiair  holT  up 
ajrain  alMrim  and  taut,  and  no  sijrn  of  the  fearfid  t(>m- 
pest.  'Tis  n  daily  miracle  all  the  world  over.  In  fact,  if 
there's  real  love,  'twill  nutinde  almost  any  jjale  that  can 
come  afrainst  it.  T  know,  and  that's  why  I  he  f.'oin<,'  to 
look  round  apain  Avithont  loss  of  time.  And,  as  you  very 
properly  say,  Harriet,  with  the  sense  that  is  yout-s,  if  our 
darling'  was  here,  she'd  he  the  fir.st  to  say  I  was  ris?ht." 

"Not  if  sh(!  was  here,  Samuel,"  answered  the  practical 
Harriet.  "Not  if  she  was  here,  of  eourr;e;  hut  where  slie 
is — in  heaven — she  says  it  without  a  douht." 

^Ir.  Sweetland,  whose  voice  had  failed  him,  took  another 
jujulie. 

"There's  no  eye.  after  TJod's  n^\n^,  will  he  more  anxious 

to  sec  how  I  get  on  than  my  dead  Tihhy's,"  he  declared. 
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Six  (lilT.Tciit  manors  (-(.mprisf  tlic  parisli  of  WideooiiilH', 
:iiiil  ol  lliiSL-  Dunstun  is  th,'  siiiallcst  in  anM  savi-  one. 
liisidts  the  iiaiMc  lianilct,  wla-iv  dwelt  the  I'acc  of  tlie 
•iiinirNs,  tins  manor  iiieliulcd  ciTtain  im|)ortant  lioiuf- 
sh;i,l.s.  At  Venlon  dwelt  L'uele  Tom  Cohleif^di  and  Ids  son 
:iiid  dau^ditcr:  .Mr.  Valiant  Dunnyhrij,',  his  wile,  aud  his 
iiier,.  inhaliited  Cliittlel'ord ;  at  Tunhill  reij,'ned  the  wid- 
nu,,l  Samuel  Sweetland;  aud  lilackslade  was  the  ahode  of 
<iaiiii.l   Slnllin<i;ford  and  his  daujrhters. 

r.lackslade  stood  near  a  mile  from  the  church  in  a  shel- 
t'  ivd  and  woody  nook,  flanked  hy  good  tilth  and  crowned 
v.ith  <rianite,  where  Whittahurrow  clustered  against  the 
e;iNl.  The  dw.'lliug  was  highly  distinguished  in  its  au.s- 
Icie  reserve  and  severity.  The  h)ng,  low,  ivy-mantled 
lioiise,  under  a  slate,  tar-pitched  roof,  looked  out"  upon  the 
U'st.  and  was  liedded  snugly  in  the  lap  of  the  hills.  A 
t'w  luiie-ti-ecs  sprang  heside  it;  the  farmyard  and  farm 
I'lii Mings  lay  at  some  distance  apart.  Blaekslade  appeared 
l'>  shrink  from  light  and  i)ul)licity;  it  was  a  gloomy  spot, 
"\(iliung  with  trees  and  deep  in  evergreen  of  laurel  and 
yew.  The  master,  a  yeoman  of  long  de.seent,  occupied 
MMicli  leisure  with  efforts  to  link  his  family  into  one  of  no- 
';!'■  hliHul;  he  was  sensitive  to  its  present  liund)le  state,  and 
iilt  himself  to  l)e  made  of  different  stuff  from  tlie  folk; 
hul  he  allowed  this  knowledge  to  take  no  positive  form  of 
;iir'_Messi(.n  or  patronage.-  Instead,  he  regarded  himself  as 
iiiid(  r  oliligations.  He  cared  not  much  as  to  what  tlie 
v.ni'hl  owed  to  him  in  deference  and  courtesy,  and  declined 
'"  pay;  hut  he  was  morhid  as  to  wliat  he  owed  to  tlie  world. 
Mie  proved  diffi'eult,  for  the  man  was  poor,  and  made  him- 
^'\i  poorer  hy  .struggling  to  maintain  a  dignity  and  pre- 
MTve  a  state  in  keeping  with  his  ])ride  rather  than  his 
i"H-Kii.     iiahriei    was    knid-hearted    and    generous.     None 


■iiiK'  to  him   in   vain,  hut  1 
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pt  more  than  the   farm    demanded,   often    grumhled   at 
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the  delay  in  pp-  ing  their  wages.  Some  pi'ople  laughed  at 
Iiim,  and  the  rising  generation  refused  liiiu  homage.  The 
elders  touched  their  hats  to  him,  and  while  granting  that  in 
theory  he  was  a,  "  orking  farmer,  like  his  niMghhours  Dun- 
iiyhrig  or  Ourney,  Smerdon  or  Coaker,  yet  confessed  that, 
in  i'aet,  they  aj)preeiated  a  difference  and  acknowledged 
it.  The  farmers  themselves  were  friendly,  and.  if  they 
laughed  a  little  hehind  Gahri.-l  Shilliugford's  hack,  treated 
him  with  courtesy  and  deference  to  his  face.  lie  had  quar- 
relled with  but  one  man  in  Widecombe — the  clerg\-man. 
Wiien  a  new  vicar  arrived — the  son  of  a  tailor — the  young 
man  had  patronized  Mr.  Shillingford.  Yv'hercupon  Ga- 
briel resigned  his  appointment  of  vicar's  churchv.arden, 
turned  his  back  upon  St.  Pancras  and  henceforth  drove 
his  daughters  to  Buckland  weekly  that  they  might  wor- 
ship there.  This  caused  them  acute  inconvenience,  and 
Sibley  resented  it;  but  Petronell  thought  and  felt  as  her 
father  thcight  and  felt. 

Sibley  was  practical,  and  controlled  the  home.  She  la- 
boured under  no  delusions,  and  while  aware  of  a  certain 
shadowy  distinction  belonging  to  her  race,  also  perceived 
that  money  in  the  pocket  is  more  useful  than  ancestors  in 
the  grave.  Moreover,  even  the  ancestors  were  uoubtful. 
There  existed  certain  parentheses  in  the  family  archives, 
and  as  yet,  despite  much  patient  examination  and  research, 
the  master  of  Blaekslade  had  failed  to  establish  beyoud 
possibility  of  doubt  his  right  of  connection  with  the  noble 
Shillingfords  of  the  past.  In  his  own  m.ind  the  breach  was 
crossed,  and,  indeed,  none  was  at  the  trouble  to  question  it; 
but  Gabriel  and  his  younger  daughter,  Petronell,  desired 
procif  for  their  own  satisfaction.  Their  search  had  ex- 
tended over  many  years,  and  Sibley  secretly  hoped  that 
the  hiatus  would  not  be  bridged  or  the  remaining  links 
forged,  for  did  that  happen  her  fatlier's  occupation  would 
be  gone.  She  had,  indeed,  other  ideas  for  hitn.  He  was 
>^till  a  nun  in  his  prime,  and  slie  hoped  that  he  might 
marry  again  when  she  and  her  sister  were  disposed  in  mat- 
rimony. 

To  a  husband  Sibley  looked  forward  with  certainty.  It 
only  remained  to  assist  Petronell,  because  she  herself  might 
niarry  wiicn  she  chose,  and  had  a  devoted  lover.  In  her 
busy.  Imsiliiig  way  she  ])lanned  everytiiing — even  to  ttie 
M'idow  who  waited  for  ]\lr.  Shillingford.     And  meantime 
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the  more  romantic  Petronell  was  also  arranging  for  her 
own  life's  future  and  keeping  her  own  secrets.  Both  girls 
lesembled  their  father,  and  both  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
beauty;  but  while  Sibley's  good  looks  were  obvious,  and 
h.T  black,  flashing  eyes,  high  colour,  and  fine  bosom  chal- 
lenged the  spectator,  Petronell  was  cast  in  a  lighter  mould; 
!ier  ligure  was  tall  and  delicately  modelled ;  her  face  was  of 
an  olive  tone,  inclined  towards  sallowness;  her  eyes 
dreamed  rather  than  sparkled.  She  talked  little  and  re- 
fleeted  much.  She  would  read  to  her  father  often,  and 
where  scraps  of  human  nature — passion  and  sorrow,  tri- 
umph and  catastrophe — lighted  the  dry-as-dnst  pages  of 
old  cartularies  and  chronicles,  she  found  her  secret  "pleas- 
ure, though  they  passed  him  over.  He  declared  himself 
an  old  man,  definitely  shelved,  so  far  as  romance  was  con- 
cerned. He  had  been  a  widower  for  ten  years,  and  ex- 
pressed no  ambition  to  change  the  state. 

At  his  house,  he  was  distinguished,  reserved,  and  mod- 
est. While  Blackslade  concealed  its  pride  behind  an  ivy 
cloak,  and  allowed  the  dark-green  leaves  to  hide  the  date 
of  1652  graven  on  the  lintel,  so  did  Gabriel  dwell  within 
himself,  make  no  open  claim,  and  utter  no  despondent  pro- 
test. 

Sibley  often  compared  her  home  with  others,  and  even 
surprised  Mr.  Shillingford  with  a  flash  of  imagination  in 
that  regard.     A  thing  that  might  have  come  from  Petronell 
fell,  instead,  from  the  mouth  of  his  elder  daughter,  and 
Sibley   declared   that   the   people   of   Widecombe   had   a 
strange  affinity  with  their  dwellings.     Did  not  Blackslade 
look  down  upon  the  world  patiently  and  grandly  from  the 
Itiided  windows— even  as  her  father  was  used  to?    Did  not 
It  bide  aloof?     But  take  sun-soaked  and  cheerful  Venton, 
under  its  silver  thatch  and  gorgeous  lichen-coloured  slates, 
It  was  a  reflection  of  the  toothless,  gladsome,  old  man  who 
if'isned    there.     Uncle    Tom    Cobleigh    laughed    and    was 
'i^PPy,    despite    Time's    tireless    fretting    and    gnawing. 
A  gam,  consider  the  hosts  of  the  Smerdons  at  Bone  Hill. 
Ihere  was  a  whitewashed  house  that  beamed  upon   the 
fnghroad,  and  seemed  tc  shake  hands  with  one  before  one 
•ntered  the  flower-garden.     It  exhibited  the  reckless  affa- 
.!!.  ,V  "^  ^  y^ung  and  inexperienced  dog ;  and  so  did  the 
•vt-r-:;er     \viio  v\-as  a  gfuiiil  soul,  irustiul  of  fate  and  his  fel- 
lows, always  in  good  spirits,  and  not  to  be  tamed  even  by 
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the  cares  of  twelve  children.  Petronell  took  up  the  alle- 
gory then,  and  proved  her  sister's  theory  unsound;  for 
how  did  the  ovine  widtnver,  their  neighbour  at  Tunhill, 
resemble  his  dwelling,  and  what  resemblance  existed  be- 
tween IVIr.  William  Coaker  and  Southcombe?  But  other 
pleasant  likenesses  they  made,  notal)ly  between  'Sim.  Win- 
deatt,  of  Kingshead,  and  her  tine,  fearless  farm  uplifted 
ou  Ilameldon's  side;  and  the  unspeakable  NiL'k\  Glubb, 
whose  sulky  and  dirty  cottage  was  overhung  and  warlike 
and  tempestuous  as  himself.  "Blind,  too,"  declared  Pet- 
ronell, "for  the  windows  are  all  l)roken  and  stuffed  with 
pieces  of  Nanny's  petticoats.'^ 

There  came  a  Sunday  when  certain  guests  arrived  at 
Blackslaue  to  drink  tea  with  the  Shillingfords.  Of  his 
few  personal  friends,  Gabriel  counted  the  master  of  South- 
combe as  the  closest,  and  now  arrived  William  Coaker  with 
Grace  his  wife,  Elias  his  son.  and  Tryphena  Harvey — the 
newcomer.  Anotlier  also  called — expected  by  one  alone. 
There  existed  a  secret  friendship  between  Sibley  and 
Whiteloek  Smerdon.  They  were,  indeed,  betrothed,  but 
none  knew  it,  and  to  thei'-  young  spirits  half  the  joy  of  the 
situation  lay  in  its  secrecy.  Now  came  Whiteloek  Smer- 
don, ostensibly  from  his  father  on  an  errand  to  Mr. 
Shillingford;  but  Sibley  kntjw  very  well  that  he  was 
there  as  a  guesi  privately  invited  to  the  unusual  enter- 
tainment. 

There  was  not  much  soul  in  Whiteloek  Smerdon,  but  his 
good-looking  face,  his  vitality,  his  masculine  love-making 
ai)pealed  to  ]\Ir.  Shillingford 's  elder  daughter.  Both  she 
and  Petronell  had  enjoyed  a  harmless  romance  or  two  since 
their  mother's  death,  but  eacli  kept  her  own  counsel,  and 
neither  had  dreamed  of  approaching  their  lather  on  the 
subject  of  their  adventures. 

The  comi)aiiy  sat  about  a  'high"  tea,  with  Sibley  at  the 
teapot  and  her  father  and  William  Coaker  on  each  side  of 
her.  Whiteloek— a  tall  man  with  broad,  high  shoulders, 
shrewd  eyes,  and  a  heavy  black  moustache— chattered  to 
Mrs.  Coaker. 

•And  how  do  your  young  lady  like  W^idecombe?"  he 
asked.  s«'-'ng  ^vith  frank  admiration  into  Tryphena 's  face. 

"She's  took  to  the  ''ountry  something  wonderful,  ^the 
dear,  and  be  eve  so  useFiil,  iiau'i  .\0u,  Tiyprtc-na""  askeu 
her  aunt. 
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The  girl,  however,  doubted.  She  smiled  and  shook  lier 
head. 

"  'Tis  kind  of  Aunt  (Jraee  to  say  I'm  useful,  but  I'm 
not  much  good,  not  yet— except  with  the  chickens.  I'm 
petting  liandy  with  them." 

•And  the  cleverness!"  declared  Elias  Coaker.  "For 
book-reading  she'll  be  a  second  IMiss  Petronell,  I  do  be- 
lieve. Slie'll  swallow  up  a  book  in  no  time — and  remember 
it.  That's  the  amazing  thing.  If  I  read  a  book,  it  goes 
in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  t'other,  I'm  sure;  but  Try  havo 
read  every  page  of  print  us  have  got  to  Southcombe.  and 
be  erynig  out  for  more  books,  like  a  lamb  for  its  mother." 

They  regarded  the  prodigy  with  interest,  and  Mr.  Shil- 
liiigfnrd  spoke: 

"Now  that's  good,  and  what  I  like  to  hear.  We  want 
mere  scholars  in  Widecombe,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  school 
don't  make  'em." 

"  'Tis  a  very  true  word,"  said  William  Coaker. 
"  'School  don't  make  scholars'  is  a  very  true  word — look 
at  Elias." 

His  .son  admitted  the  reflection  with  laughter. 

"1  be  clever  enough  to  see  cleverness  in  other  people," 
ho  said,  looking  at  Petronell.  "Not  but  what  I've  got  a 
fow  very  fine  things  from  somebody  here  and  there,  and 
shall  get  many  more.  And  a  bit  of  hook-laming  for  all 
father  says,  haven't  I,  Try?" 

"Yes,  you  have,"  said  Tryphena.    "You  know  a  lot  of 
very  fine  old  fairy  stories.  Cousin  Elias." 
^   "We  be  hearing  things!"  exclaimed  the  mother  of  Elias. 
"To  think  as  ray  boy  knows  fairy  stories — well — wonders 
iipvor  cease!" 

rrabriel  Shillingford  spoke  to  Tryphena. 

"You  must  come  and  see  me  and  my  daughter,"  he 
said.  "Petronell  is  a  very  clever  girl,  and  full  of  stories; 
and  T  have  more  books  than  any  man  in  Widecombe— 
haven't  I.  William?" 

"Certainly  you  have,  Gabriel.  'Tis  well  known  that 
yonr  r-ollection  beats  Parson  Brown's  hollow." 

"Touching  him,  least  said  soonest  mended.  A  very 
doubtful  sort  of  man  in  my  judgment.  But  'tis  common 
in  tlie  nation  now,  for  the  elergy  be  lifted  very  much  higher 
tiian  of  old.  The  learned  clerks  were  of  small  account 
when  my  ancestors  reigned   in  those  parts.     Now    'tis  a 
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password  to  good  company  to  be  a  parson,  and  so  the  com- 
mon, rich  nicn  put  their  sous  in.  1  say  nothing  against 
that.  A  man  is  just  as  good  as  himself,  and  no  better  and 
no  worse.  It  doesn't  lift  him  to  be  a  clergyman  if  he's 
low-minded,  and  it  doesn't  lower  him  to  be  a  stone-breaker 
if  he's  high-minded.  But  blood  will  tell,  and  the  young 
man  in  the  valley  showed  too  clearly  what  a  mistaken  sort 
of  mind  he  had  by  patronizing  me." 

"He  was  very  sorry  about  it,"  said  Grace  Coaker. 
"For  two  pins  he'd  have  come  to  you  and  said  he  was 
sorry. ' ' 

"ile  ought  to  have  come  for  nothing,"  declared  Mr. 
Shillingford ;  "if  he  had,  I  should  have  let  the  past  be  past. 
He  is  young,  and  you  and  I,  William,  have  never  been  hard 
on  youth." 

"I  hope  not,  Gabriel.  But  these  be  too  deep  subjects 
for  a  meal.  Is  anybody  going  to  ax  me  to  eat  another  sau- 
sage?    I  see  there's  four  going  begging  yet." 

The  party  sorted  itself  out  anon,  and,  when  tea  was 
done,  William  Coaker  went  into  the  yard  to  see  some  calves, 
while  his  friend  took  Tryphena  to  a  room  he  delighted  to 
call  his  library.  The  grey  eyes  of  Tryp'-'ia  glittered, 
for  she  had  never  seen  so  many  books.  Gabriel  liked  to 
note  her  little  quick  hands  upon  them.  She  moved  about 
swiftly  and  quietly,  studied  the  names  of  the  volumes  and 
took  them  down,  and  scanned  them  and  put  them  back 
again.  The  farmer  watched  h-^r,  and  she  reminded  him 
of  Petronell  in  the  past.  But  Petronell  read  less  than  of 
vore. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Tryphena,"  said  Mr. 
Shillingford.  "I  see  by  your  hands  and  eyes  that  you  un- 
derstand the  greatness  of  books,  and  so  I'll  make  you  free 
of  ray  library!  Yes,  I  will.  You  shall  come  and  go,  when 
vour  aunt  can  spare  you,  and  you  shall  borrow  one  book 
at  a  time.  You're  like  a  little,  quick  mouse,  and  I  like  to 
see  you  here." 

She  .vas  greatly  obliged  to  him ;  her  face  grew  hot  with 
pleasure,  and  she  thanked  him  sincerely. 

"  'Twill  be  a  fine  thing  for  me,  Mr.  Shillingford,  sir," 
she  said. 

t  t  r*         • i 
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and  all  that.  'Tis  the  curious  way  of  things  that  to  prove 
kinship  with  the  great  is  often  difficult,  while  kinship  with 
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1li(>  rascals  be  the  surest  and  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Vov  why?  Because  the  great  are  rare,  but  rascals  are  coin- 
iiion  as  blackberries.  1  say  this  because  I  found,  six 
montlis  ago,  that  a  Shillingi'ord  was  sent  to  Botany  Bay 
for  sheep-stealing  in  the  year  of  the  Lord,  eighteen  hun- 
dn^d  and  thirty.  He  was  a  great-uncle  of  my  own,  and 
it  would  be  dishonest  to  pretend  otherwise.  He  may  have 
rr formed,  or  escaped,  or  both.  And  in  that  case  there  may 
be  respectable  Shiilingfords  in  Australia  to  this  day.  Did 
yuu  ever  hear  the  name  there?" 

Tryphena  never  had. 

"As  to  the  name  of  Harvey,"  he  continued;  "  'tis  a 
good  old  English  name,  and  it  has  been  borne  by  some 
very  famous  men  indeed.  'Twas  a  Harvey  that  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  our  veins,  though  I'm  not 
saying  you  can  claim  relationship  with  him.  However,  if 
you  would  like  for  me  to  inquire  into  your  family  tree, 
and  have  any  data,  I  will  do  so." 

Tryphena  was  much  impressed.  None  had  ever  treated 
lier  in  this  grown-up  fashion  before.  She  felt  old  and  im- 
jiurtant. 

"  'Tis  truly  kind,"  she  said,  "but  all  my  folk  be  dead, 
save  my  two  uncles  in  Exeter.  1  don't  think  we  was  of 
great  account." 

She  selected  a  book  presently,  and  went  into  the  little 
garden,  where  some  "Darwin"  tulips  and  polyanthus 
primroses  made  a  bright  light  in  the  evening  sunshine. 
The  man  and  child  sat  together  on  a  seat  under  a  medlar- 
Iree,  and  Tryphena  dipped  into  her  book  with  joy,  for  it 
coutaiiied  short  stories  of  the  Moor.  Mr.  Shillingford  left 
her  presently,  and  joined  William  Coaker — to  find  him 
with  another  man. 

"Where  has  everybody  got  to?"  asked  (Jabriel. 
"Where  are  my  girls?" 

"Where  they  should  be — with  the  boys,"  answered  Wil- 
liam,    "They've   gone   a-walking   to   take   the   air.     'Tis 
spring  time.     And  here's  Birkett  Johnson  from  Tunhill- 
y.ell  met,  as  I  tell  him— for  a  cleverer  chap  don't  breathe 
in  this  parish — after  yourself." 

Mr.  Johnson  wore  Sunday  black,  and  was  on  his  way 
liome.  Tie  touched  his  hat  to  Shilli?i<?ford.  Rponrdincr  in 
his  (  ustom,  and  Gabriel  returned  the  salute. 

A  strange  world,"  he  said,  "I've  just  been  up  in  Bag- 
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wdithy,  iiud  T  foil  in  with  n  man  or  two,  and  tlioy  say  that 
All'i'cd  Mogridsc.  of  lionehill  Cottjif:(>s,  have  refused  his 
son  to  wed  the  late  Daniel  Keep's  darter,  beeause  Daniel 
siiot  his  carrier  pigeon  in  a  last  flash  of  sport  just  afore  he 
died!" 

"Mogridge  would  sink  to  that,"  declared  ]\Ir.  Coaker. 
"A  terrible  narrow-minded  varmint,  he  is." 

"A  strange  world,  as  you  say,"  commented  Shilling- 
ford,  "^liss  Thirza  Tapper  it  was  who  told  me  that  Keep 
took  on  terribly  before  his  death,  because  ]\Irs.  Sweetland 
died  lirst,  and  so  had  the  grave-plot  he  wanted.  Now, 
tliat's  a  curious  side  of  tlie  human  nund." 

'■  As  to  that,"  answered  William  Coaker,  "they  put  Dau- 
iel  between  young  ]Mi-s.  Caunter,  who  died  three  years 
agone  of  pcwmonia,  and  that  doubtful  widow,  Jane  Page 
— pretty  women  and  tine  women  both;  and  if  poor  Keep 
could  have  known,  I'm  sure  he'd  have  l)een  very  well  con- 
tent to  bide  the  Trump  in  such  company." 

Elsewlicre,  Sil)ley  and  Whiteloek  Smerdon  sat  aloft  at 
IMoor  edge  in  the  stone  crater  of  an  old  beacon  on  Whitta- 
burrow. 

Now,  it  appeared  that  their  relations  were  very  much 
more  intimate  than  others  guessed.  Indeed,  the  plump 
Sibley  was  invited  to  sit  upon  Whiteloek 's  knee,  and  she 
crowned  that  i)erch  without  any  hesitation.  The  high- 
shouldered  man  closed  his  eyes,  put  his  arms  round  his  bur- 
den, and  rubbed  his  cheek  gently  against  his  sweetheart's. 
But  she  was  a  little  uneasy. 

"W^hich  way  did  Elias  and  ray  sister  go?"  she  asked. 
"We  should  look  a  pair  of  zanies  if  they  was  to  pop  their 
heads  over  the  stones." 

"No,  we  shouldn't,"  declared  young  Smerdon.  "A 
woman  never  looks  better  than  she  do  on  her  lover's  knee, 
in  my  opinion ;  and  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  swear  I  don't." 

"  'T isn't  that.  But  we  don't  want  'em  to  know  yet. 
Only  your  mother  knows.  I'm  waiting  for  just  the  right 
moment,  and  then  I'm  going  to  tell  father." 

"Rub  my  mother  into  him.  She  once  had  a  doctor  in 
her  family.  'Tis  true  he's  been  dead  alx)ut  a  hundred 
years,  and  he  was  only  a  horse-doctor;  but  you  needn't  ex- 
plain. 

Sibley  laughed. 

"You   simple  thing!     You   little   know    father.     If    'tis 
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tcilcl  that  wo  avo  going  to  wed,  he'll  turn  up  his  books  and 
t<  rret  out  everytliing  about  the  Smerdons,  and  trace  'em 
l)aek  to  Adam,  if  he  can.  And  the  same  with  your  dear 
niothor's  family.  'Tis  awful  how  he  wa.stcs  his  time,  and 
I'la  sure  my  iieart  sinks  to  know  what  will  become  of  him 
when  I  go.  However,  life's  life  and  love's  love,  and  'tisn't 
ill  reason,  I  supi)0se,  that  I  give  up  all.  Not  that  he'd 
favour  that.  lie  often  talks  of  when  Petronell  and  me 
take  husbands." 

"Does  he  know  about  your  sister  and  Elias  Coaker?" 

"Not  he,  and  Petronell  thinks  1  don't  know,  neither. 
A  simple  dear,  but  she  can't  hi<le  her  secrets  from  me  moie 
than  a  blackbird  her  nest.  I'm  afraid  father's  in  for  a 
pair  of  startlers  afore  long." 

"How  d'you  like  Elias?"  he  asked,  and  Sibley  slirugged 
her  shoulders. 

"1  know  he's  a  friend  of  yours;  but  he's  not  my  sort — 
too  masterful.  There  must  be  give  and  take — as  you  and 
1  know.  But  Master  Elias  wants  all  his  own  way,  and 
be  like  to  trample  rough-shod  on  a  gentle  dreamer  such  as 
my  sister.  For  ray  part  I  very  much  hope  it  will  come  to 
iiouglit.  'Tis  just  his  dashing  style  and  red  hair  have  took 
her.  They  Coakers  be  an  ancient  stock,  and  common  as 
blackl)erries  on  Dartmoor  for  three  hundred  years,  so  fa- 
ther says." 

"I  wish  we  could  put  our  hands  on  a  Smerdon  or  two 
l)aek  along  as  had  done  something,"  said  Whitelock;  "but, 
to  tell  truth,  we  cannot.  1  was  coaxing  father  to  speak 
aliout  liis  father  and  grandfather  afore  him;  but  he  only 
knew  they  was  very  respectable  men  and  had  no  luck  with 
their  wives.  In  fact,  so  far  as  he  can  tell,  father's  the  fust 
that  ever  did  have." 

"He  won't  he  the  last,  however." 

"No.     Hy  Gor  he  won't!" 

Sihh'v  was  squeezed  and  cuddled,  and  they  began  per- 
sonalities. She  accused  him  of  putting  too  much  pomatum 
on  his  hair,  and  he  retorted  by  declaring  that  she  was 
ixetting  heavier  very  quickly. 

".My  mother  says  tliat  your  mother  was  a  mountain  of 
tlesh  before  she  went,"  said  Whitelock,  with  genial  pleas- 
aiury^  'anu  ii  you  i)e  ^oing  to  grow  xne  Sciiiie,  jusi  you 
say  so,  and  we'll  bi-eak  it  oil'  while  there's  yet  time."  For 
answer  she  thrust  a  piece  of  barley-grass  down  his  neck, 
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and  in  ordor  to  cjeft  it,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  off  his 
tie  and  collar  and  open  his  shirt.  Whereupon  Sibley 
pressed  her  lips  on  his  ehest,  and  he  cuddled  her  dai'k  head 
to  his  bosotn.  Then  she  buttoned  him  up  again,  and  set  his 
tie  in  order.  It  was  black  with  a  broad  and  harsh  green 
stripe,  and  a  Smerdon  heirloom  adorned  it — a  little  car- 
buncle set  in  silver. 

Having  made  each  other  tidy,  they  wandered  homeward 
as  the  shadows  began  to  fall,  and  met  Elias  and  I'etronell 
returning  from  Blackslade  Wood.  They  had  Iieen  pick- 
ing flowers,  and  the  girl's  hands  were  full.  She  appeared 
Jistle.ss,  and  Elias  made  it  clear  that  he  was  a  little  bored. 

"Mustn't  waste  no  m.ore  of  your  time,"  he  said  to  Sib- 
ley. ''Where's  my  old  people  to?  'Tis  time  us  got  home. 
Your  sister  would  like  to  pluck  primrosen  all  the  year 
round,  seemingly.     But  1  tell  her  it  ban't  man's  work." 

They  went  back  together  and  found  another  visitor. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Windeatt,  of  Kingshead,  had  called  to  see 
the  sisters,  and  was  waiting  for  their  return. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Mrs.  LonsA  Windeatt  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  Gabriel 
Shiilingford.  To  begin  with,  her  husband's  pedigree  was 
adequate,  and  her  own  even  superior  to  his.  Her  ances- 
tors had  been  broken  in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth, 
aud  not  only  did  the  lustre  of  this  circumstance  surrouud 
her  like  an  aura,  but  Mrs.  Windeatt  herself  was  bhssed 
with  personal  charms  of  mind  aud  body.  She  was  hand- 
some, and  she  was  humorous,  and  sensible,  as  humorous 
people  often  are.  Aged  forty-five — yet  many  years 
younger  than  her  age,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  least  gallant 
—Louisa  Windeatt  was  a  childless  widow,  who  inherited 
her  husband's  freehold  farm  of  Kingshead  on  Hameldon 
side.  She  loved  work,  and  understood  cattle,  and  was 
prosperous.  She  rode  to  hounds,  and  mixed  with  her  fel- 
low creatures  cheerfully.  It  was  rumoured  that  she  had 
hpon  asked  in  marriage  a  score  of  times  since  her  husband's 
(loath,  and  in  truth,  not  a  few  had  begged  her  to  change 
her  lot ;  but  no  sufficient  temptation  to  do  so  existed.  Mrs. 
Windeatt  enjoyed  freedom,  yet  would  have  ceded  it  in  one 
quarter;  she  was  fond  of  masculine  society,  but  quarrelled 
not  with  the  women.  She  prospered,  lived  an  open-a:;-  life, 
and  kept  no  secrets  of  any  consequence.  She  had  called  at 
Hlaokslade  about  a  servant,  and  greeted  the  Coakers,  who 
wore  just  taking  their  leave.  Tryphena  already  knew 
hnr,  and  secretly  liked  the  slight  built,  wiry  widow  better 
than  anybody  in  Widecombe. 

Now  it  was  Tryphena  who  won  Mrs.  Windeatt 's  caress, 
and  got  a  kiss  from  her. 

"She's  a  dear,"  declared  Louisa,  when  the  party  from 
^^outhcombe  had  set  out.  "I  wish  she  was  mine — a  dinky 
girl,  and  her  eyes  go  through  oue." 

"They  be  very  like  your  own,  Mrs.  Windeatt,"  said 
Whiteloek  Smerdon,  but  she  would  not  allow  this. 

"Nonsense!  IVIine  are  small  to  hers,  and  screwed  up 
through  ridiug  in  the  open  air,  with  the  wind  always  blow- 
intr  in  ray  face.     Dartmoor  spoils  a  woman's  expression. 
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for  she's  always  got  to  pinch  hor  fjuo  against  sun  or 
wind.  Wo  all  irouu  and  get  a  line  hetueeu  our  eyes. 
Sibley  hero's  showing  it,  and  Petronoll  will  pretty  soon  if 
she  don't  carry  a  sunshade.  1  never  could  he  l)othered 
with  such  a  thing  niysell'. " 

"Your  heart  looks  out  of  your  eyes,  aii':  that's  all  any- 
body wants  to  see,"  Siud  Mr.  Shillingford. 

"  You  dear  man,"  she  said  impulsively,  putting  her  brown 
hard  hand  on  his  arm.  "How  terrible  nice  of  you  !  That's 
the  way  to  say  pretty  things,  Whitelock  Smerdon.  The 
old  generation  can  give  you  boys  a  start  and  a  beating 
yet." 

Young  Sinerdon's  eyes  sought  Sibley's. 

"1  must  laru  from  .Mr.  Shillingford,"  he  said,  while 
(Jabriol,  souiewhat  astonished  at  Mrs.  Windeatt's  praise, 
laughed  nervously. 

"  'Twas  only  a  figure  of  speech,"  he  declared,  and  his 
daughter  reproved  him,  while  Louisa  made  a  face. 

"There  now,  you've  spoilt  it,  father,"  said  Petronell. 

"So  he  has,"  declared  the  widow.  "I'm  ashamed  to  see 
a  man  go  back  on  his  own  words  in  that  cowardly  fashion. 
I'm  sure  the  old  heroes  you've  sprung  from  wouldn't  have 
tlone  that,   Shillingford." 

"My  race  shine  in  their  relations  with  the  female  sex," 
said  (Jabriol.  "I  assure  you  they  do.  As  husbands  they 
wore  a  very  great  success — much  above  the  average  for 
those  times." 

"Ah,  times  don't  cliango  where  hnsl)ands  and  wives  are 
concerned:"  she  said.  "A  good  husband  is  just  exactly 
as  rare  as  a  good  wife,  and  always  was.  We've  both  had 
luck,  so  we're  entitled  to  speak." 

Pcti'onoll  went  to  get  .Mrs.  Windeatt  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
slice  of  cake.  Sibley  saw  Whitelock  Smerdon  as  far  as  the 
{:ato. 

"Yes."  admitted  (iabricl,  wlion  they  were  alone.  "Your 
man  was  a  man  of  a  ncble  disposition.  They  called  him 
liauchty,  1iut  1  liked  him  for  that.  He  was  nnich  above  the 
lioi'd  in  mind—  saiiiv  a.s  you  are,  and  same  as  1  am." 

"Yet  ii'-ver  stuck  up.  Just  a  win-kiiig  fanner.  And 
I'm  a  working  farmer,  and  you  ought  to  be." 

"But  1  am,"  he  said.  "You  know  verv  well  1  am,  Mrs. 
Windeatt." 

Cupid  dwelt  in  tlie  widow's  eyes,  but  he  did  not  go  there 
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to  sleep.  IIo  peipod  for  ever,  wide  iiwake,  from  tlio  l)rif;lit- 
iii'.ss  of  them. 

"iNot  you, "  sIk' an.swLTC'd.  "  Voii  play  at  it.  Vou  thiiil: 
you  work  and  keep  up  with  the  day,  hut  you  find  the  old 
times  ijiueli  too  interestiii<^  to  holher  about  the  new  ones. 
Viiu  oughtn't  to  have  been  a  farmer;  you  ought  to  have 
liriMi  a  parson  or  a  sehoolmaster. " 

He  .stared,  but  the  I'oree  of  the  eriticisin  was  mueh  hs- 
stiied  by  her  voiee  and  her  expression,  and  the  look  of 
frank  regard  she  east  upon  him. 

"1  understand  you,  Gabriel  Shillingford,  better  than  you 
understand  yourself,  belike.  'Twasn't  for  nothing  that  you 
used  to  eome  up  over  to  Kingshead,  aiul  sit  there  with  poor 
John,  maundering  away  about  dead  bones,  and  setting  the 
world  right.  I  know  all  about  you.  I'll  tell  your  daugh- 
ters all  about  you  some  day." 

"You're  that  quiek-witted  that  the  male  mind  toils  after 
you  in  vain,"  he  answered.  "And  as  for  my  girls,  Sibley 
be  full  of  common  sense,  and  I  try  her  i)atienee  off  and  on 
without  a  doubt;  while  as  for  I'eti'onell.  she's  like  me,  a 
bit  of  a  dreamer.     We  understand  eaeh  other  very  well." 

"She  und' rstands  you;  you  don't  understand  her. 
You  never  understood  a  wouum  in  your  life,  and  never 
will.  Y'our  bent  of  mind  throws  you  back  so  far  that  only 
the  dead  are  alive  to  you.  The  people  round  you  are  no 
more  than  shadows.  Now,  if  you  had  a  ghost  at  Black- 
slade,  I  doubt  not  you'd  get  as  thick  as  thieves." 

lie  laughed. 

"We  have,"  declared  lie,  "and  in  my  opinion  'tis  a  sign 
of  age  and  worth  for  a  rumour  like  that  to  hang  over  a 
l)laoe." 

"Even  a  bad  ghost — eh?  Some  rascalh^  rip  who  mur- 
dered his  grandmother  for  her  diamond  ring.  You'd  make 
a  fine  fuss  over  him,  I'll  warrant!" 

"My  great-grtat-uncle  is  the  man."  explained  Mr.  Shil- 
linprford.  "He  owned  this  place,  and  was  a  famous  miser 
in  his  day.  "Tis  rumoured  that  he  buried  his  treasure  here, 
and  still  walks  to  show  where  'tis." 

''And  well  we  could  do  with  it,"  said  Sii^ley,  who  had 
returned  from  the  outer  gate. 

"You  girls  will  have  to  make  good  matches,"  suggested 
the  widow,  and  Sibley,  licking  her  lover's  last  kiss  ott"  her 
lips,  made  mournful  reply. 
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"Us  marry!  Me  aud  Petronell!  Not  much!  No  man's 
good  enough  for  us  iu  father's  opinion;  and  what's  the 
result  ?  lie  frightens  'em  away.  We  .shall  be  Iclt  women, 
and  t'will  be  father's  fault." 

"Time  enough — time  enough,"  ausweii  d  llie  farmer. 
"When  you  fall  in  love,  'twill  be  full  soon  enough  to  talk 
ai)Out  such  things;  and  meanwhile,  since  you  know  my 
views,  1  hope  neither  one  nor  t'other  of  you  will  do  any- 
thing foolish." 

Sibley  pursed  her  lip.s  at  Louisa  behind  her  father's  back, 
and  Petronell  brought  in  a  little  meal  ujjon  a  tray. 

They  sat  round  Mrs.  Windeatt  while  she  ate  aud  drank, 
and  chatfed  each  member  of  the  family  iu  turn.  Then  she 
remembered  her  errand. 

"Didn't  you  have  a  girl  called  Sally  Turtle  here  once? 
She's  the  daughter  of  old  Turtle  of  liugglestone  Inn." 

"Yes,"  said  Sibley,  "we  did.  And  she  left  us  to  go  to 
Miss  Tapper.     A  good  enough  girl." 

"Some  mistresses  always  think  their  places  are  the  best 
in  the  kingdom,"  ansv/ered  Louisa  Windeatt,  "and  Miss 
Tapper  is  one  of  them.  She  is  doubtful  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  world  just  now,  because  Sally  has  given  her 
warning.  T'  e  shoc^:  has  quite  upset  her.  She  regards  it 
as  something  contrary  to  nature  that  a  maiden  in  her  em- 
ployinent  should  want  to  change;  and  the  result  of  that 
is  that  her  ;;ttitud«  to  Sally  Turtle  is  just  a  little  bit  se- 
vere.    So  I  thought  I'd  get  a  second  opinion." 

"A  great  hunger  for  change  the  girl  had,"  declared 
Sibley.  "She  was  a  good  cook,  and  clean  as  a  new  pin ;  but 
she  has  a  mind  ;tnd  her  rule  is  to  stop  in  a  place  a  year, 
and  then  go  elsewhere.  And  why  not?  You  take  her, 
Louisa.  You'll  have  a  year  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  if 
you  do." 

"The  v.hole  world  will  be  crying  out  for  cooks  soon," 
3aid  Mrs.  Windeatt.  "Of  course  in  Miss  Tapper's  view 
largeness  of  mind  and  a  wish  for  a  chanf,e  would  be  d'^n- 
gers.  She  couldn't  say  that  Sally  didn't  cook  well,  and 
she  couldn't  say  she  wasn't  peart  and  clean;  so  she  said 
she  was  flighty,  and  had  rather  faulty  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  class.  But  all  opinions  on  the  subject  of  class 
are  faulty  from  some  point  of  view." 

"Miss  Tappei's  father  was  in  the  merchant  marine," 
declared  Mr.  Shilliugford.     "Tha  Tappers  are  an  undis- 
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tin^iished  race.  She's  too  fond  of  palling  herself  a  lady. 
One  loaves  a  matter  of  that  sort  for  other  people  to  dis- 
cover. 

M.S.  Windeatt  laughed. 

"I  suppose  the  woman  who  tells  you  she  is  a  lady  gen- 
eral! v  feels  doubtful  whether  you'll  find  it  out,"  she  said. 

lx)'uisa  stayed  for  an  hour;  then  Mr.  Shiliingford  him- 
solf  brought  her  horse  round  from  the  stable,  aud  she 
inountv.d  and  rode  away. 
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CHAPTER  VTTI 

:Mrs.  Joyce  Keep,  wliile  preserving  the  outward  forms  of 
woe  upon  lier  husband's  death,  eouhl  not  |)retend  to  her 
lu-art  that  ewn  this  shattering'  ev.-nt  l;ifl<f'rl  foinpensa- 
tions.  Daniel's  view  ot'  malrimouy  iiad  many  dniwhaeks 
iroai  a  wife's  standpoint,  hut  his  widow  was  loyal;  she 
r.'jiiiced  to  see  the  crowd  at  her  husband's  funeral,' and 
now  liiat  h.'  had  sunk  into  the  earth  and  left  peace,  she 
v.as  stauncli  to  his  memory,  and  would  willingly  hea'i  no 
liaish   word  against  him. 

'fiiere  eame  a  day,  howeviu',  when  hai-sh  words  were 
spoken,  and  Joyee  was  foi-ccd  to  listen.  Her  husband's 
habditi.'s  proved  considerable.  From  the  Rugglestone 
(nn,  whieh  he  was  wont  to  i>atroni/.i',  ai^peared  a^bill  for 
two  pounds,  uilli  uhieh  eaiiu  an  assurance  from  Timothy 
Turtle,  th(>  landlord,  that  he  had  reduced  the  total  by  one- 
h;iif  out  of  respect  for  i\lrs.  Keep.  Other  les.ser  account.^ 
led  uj  i'roin  unex])ccted  sources,  but  Daniel's  dying  adven- 
ture, in  the  shape  of  '  is  neighliour's  carrier-pigeon,  rep- 
resented the  most  .serious  call  on  the  widow's  slender  purse. 
For  Alii\(l  r»Iogridge  declared  that  the  bird  was  wortli 
five  pounds,  and  tliat  he  meant  to  have  that  sum.  He  had, 
indeed,  gone  further,  and  explained  that  in  the  light  of  this 
last  outrage,  a  proposed  union  between  the  houses  of  Mog- 
ridge  and  Hoop  should  be  broken  off  for  ever. 

Joyce  Keep  now  sought  him  upon  this  theme,  and  the 
question  of  the  carrier-pi,i,'ou  was  also  considered. 

Alfred  Mogridge  was  a  man  so  narrow  in  the  shoulders 
that  his  bush  of  a  beard  almost  reached  to  them.  ]\o 
shaved  round  his  mouth  only,  tiiough  that  might  wpH  have 
been  concealed,  for  it  wa;;  ugly,  heavy-lipped,  and  set  with 
a  broken  hedge  of  yellow  teeth.  A  habitual  frown  sat  upon 
his  features;  distrust  housed  in  Iiis  eyes,  and,  like  most 
suspicious  people,  he  was  bad  tempered.  His  work  of 
sexton  and  jobbing  gardener  filled  his  time,  and  his  son 
was  similarly  eun^Ioyed,  Thov  wer(  enuaHv  i'ninrfint  nr.-l 
condueted  horticultural  operations  in  a  garden  plot  With 
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similar  brutality;  but  while  Alfred,  from  his  threescore 
years  of  rule  of  thumb,  believed  himself  unusually  skilled 
a'ui  would  brook  no  criticisms,  Jack,  a  slight  man  of  thirty, 
with  little  brains  and  no  courage,  hesitated  not  at  all  times 
to  plead  ignorance  under  censure.  His  feebleness  made 
him  a  thorn  in  his  father  s  side,  and  Alfred  continued  to 
treat  his  son  like  a  child.  This  attitude  now  appeared, 
ami,  on  a  morning  when  Mr.  Mogridge  was  working  in  his 
(iwn  garden  patch,  Mrs.  Joyce  Keep  approached  a  party- 
u;ill,  tliai  separated  their  domains,  antl  begged  for  speech. 
Mv.  Mogridge  lifted  himself  to  his  full  height,  passed  his 
111!  11(1  over  his  bald  head  and  then  to  the  small  of  his  back, 
sjiat  upon  the  earth,  and  began  to  clean  his  boots  on  the 
siioiilder  of  his  spade.  His  hard  eyes  regarded  Joyce,  and 
lie  perceived  that  the  grey  widow  was  nervous,  but  he  did 
not  {)ity  her. 

"You  be  come,"  he  said,  "and  none  too  soon.  There's 
ihiugs  have  got  to  be  put  on  a  proper  footing  between  us. 
Tliey  tell  me  you  be  very  busy  paying  your  husband's 
(lel)ts,  and  as  an  honest  woman  'tis  the  first  thing  you  ought 
t(.  do." 

"I  know  it,  but  me  and  Margery  can't  work  miracles. 
Kvery  penny  shall  be  paid,  '  it  takes  us  a  lifetime;  but 
it  have  got  to  be  done  by  degrees." 

"  Five  pound  you  owe  me.  You  can  ax  the  Secretary  of 
ti  West  of  England  Pigeon  Fanciers  if  you  disbelieve 
it." 

"T  don't  doubt  that." 

"You're  a  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  we  all  know,"  declared 
.Mr.  Mogridge,  though  his  tone  was  not  that  of  admiration, 
"and  you  married  a  limb  of  Satan,  and  why  you  done  it 
lies  hidden  between  you  and  your  Maker.     But  so  it  was." 

"You  needn't  be  saying  things  like  that,  and  I  won't 
li  ar  'em,  Alfred  Mogridge.  If  you'd  been  at  the  funeral 
and  seed  the  unerpected  people,  and  the  spring  flowers 
what  they  brought,  you'd  have  found  there  was  a  hidden 
side  to  Daniel." 

"Devil  doubt  that.  A  hooken  snivoy  rogue!  I  dug  his 
grave,  and  never  made  a  it  with  better  appetite,  I  can 
assure  you.  However,  di  .;nce  throws  dust  into  the  mind 
and  smothers  the  truth.  I  dare  say  you'll  be  telling  peo- 
X)\t'  no  was  n  pond  bnsbnnd  ten  vears  hence." 
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"Ah,  exactly  so!  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  be  putting 
on  flesh  since  he  went,  and  look  ten  years  younger 
a 'ready?" 

"I'll  thank  you  to  leave  my  flesh  alone,"  answered  Mrs. 
Reep.  "People  what  live  next  door  to  a  man  like  you 
ban't  likely  to  put  on  flesh,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me 
say  so ! " 

At  this  defiant  challenge  a  curtain  in  Mrs.  Reep's  win- 
dow shivered,  for  there  sat  her  daughter  INIargery,  and 
the  girl's  emotion  was  imparted  to  the  rag  that  concealed 
her.  Her  mother  seldom  flared  out  in  this  fashion,  and 
she  had  chosen  a  most  unhappy  occasion  for  temper  from 
Margery's  point  of  view.  This  fact,  indeed,  Joyce  Reep 
herself  new  appreciated,  and  prepared  to  escape  from 
the  reach  of  her  daughter's  ear. 

"Come  in  your  house,  please.  The  sun  be  striking  on 
my  niddick.*  I  don't  want  to  quarrel,  however — least  of 
all  with  you,  and  very  well  you  know  it.  I'm  here  to  have 
your  opinion  on  two  things,  and  first  there's  the  pigeon. 
Me  and  Margery  have  made  very  careful  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  of  course  charing  be  the  backbone  of  our  wages. 
Well,  will  seven  shilling  a  month  satisfy  you?  I  grant 
'twill  take  a  long  time  to  pay  off  five  pound  like  that; 
but  I  can't  see  how  we  be  going  to  do  it  quicker." 

"There  must  be  interest  tlien,"  answered  Mr.  Mogridge, 
leading  the  way  into  his  kitchen.  "You  females  no  "doubt 
don't  understand  nothing  of  that.  But  'tis  the  right  and 
usual  thing  if  you  pay  instalments  over  a  C-.  at  stretch 
of  time.  There  be  a  hundred  shillings  in  five  pounds,  and 
seven  twelves  be  eighty-four,  so  'twill  take  two  months  over 
the  year  to  pay  off  all,  and  still  leave  two  shillings.  So 
you  must  leave  three-pence  over  and  above  the  seven  shill- 
ing each  month — for  interest." 

Mrs.  Reep  considered  this.  Her  arithmetic  was  also 
sound,  for  the  poor  are  quick  at  figures. 

"Three  twelves  be  thirty-pix,  and  three  twos  be  six. 
That's  three-and-six  for  interest  on  five  pound  then.  I 
call  that  a  cruel  lot." 

"You  wouldn't  if  you  understood  such  things." 

She  remembered  her  other  business,  and  conceded  the 
point. 

*  Siddivk — Jiapr  of  ntck. 
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''Bo  it  as  you  will  then.  And  next  Saturday  you  shall 
Ikivc  your  lirst  bit.  And  now  about  your  boy  and  my  girl, 
Alfred  Mogridge.  I  suppose,  now  that  this  thing  be  cleared 
up  and  'tis  understood  that  we  do  all  that  you  wish,  even 
to  interest,  that  you  won't  raise  no  more  objections  to 
tliem  keeping  company?" 

"Now  'tis  my  turn,"  he  answered,  "and  I  tell  you, 
Widow  Reep,  that  I  won't  have  no  truck  with  your  family 
iit  all.  I  don't  believe  in  it,  and  if  I'm  anybody,  no  darter 
of  the  late  Daniel  shall  marry  ray  sou.  Jack's  a  poor 
thing  at  best,  a  slack-twisted  gaby  of  a  creature,  and  ter- 
rible afeard  of  danger;  and  'tis  a  question  if  such  a  man 
did  ought  to  have  any  hand  in  the  next  generation  at  all; 
hut,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  han't  going  to  let  him  take  a  Reep, 
for  Daniel  was  addicted  to  a  lot  of  bad  things,  and  no  re- 
s[)ecter  of  persons  or  property ;_  and  blood's  thicker  than 
water." 

"My  Margery  takes  after  me,  however.  You  know  that 
very  well.  She's  a  tireless  church-goer,  and  so  good  as 
f^old,  and  so  humble  as  a  worm  ;  and  she  wouldn't  take  what 
didn't  belong  to  her  any  more  than  she'd  fly  over  the 
moon." 

"Well,  my  Jack  don't  belo^ig  to  her,  and  never  shall." 

"In  a  manner  of  speaking  he  do  belong  to  her,  Alfred 
]\logridge.  And  our  generation  have  no  right  to  tinker 
about  the  hearts  of  the  young.  How  would  you  have  liked 
it  if  somebody  had  come  between  you  and  your  late  missis?" 

"You  ask  a  very  awkward  question  for  yourself,"  he 
answered,  "because,  as  a  matter  of  honest  truth,  though  I 
might  not  have  been  pleased  at  the  time,  if  anybody  had 
thrust  me  away  from  the  late  Joanna  Mogridge,  I  can  see 
very  well,  looking  back,  what  a  terrible  blessed  thing  it 
would  have  been.  I  shouldn't  have  had  her  stuffy  com- 
pany for  thirty  year;  and  I  shouldn't  have  her  silly  eyes 
looking  out  of  my  son's  head  to-day;  and  I  shouldn't  hear 
him  fret  me  hourly  with  his  knock-kneed  talk — simpleton 
that  he  is!  So  you're  answered  there;  and  I'll  go  further 
and  say  that  anybody  who  can  put  a  stop  to  a  marriage 
contract  and  break  off  an  engagement  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  be  doing  a  clever  bit  of  work  most  times." 

"T  warn  you  against  telling  like  that."  answered  I\Irs. 
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hard  heart.     And  I'll  go  farther  and  say  you're  a  fool, 
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because  if  mj'  Margery  was  in  your  house,  you'd  know 
what  comfort  meant  once  again ;  whereas  an  understanding 
person  have  only  to  look  around  this  kitchen  U.  see  you're 
a  stranger  to  it." 

"You  can  buy  comfort  too  dear,"  he  answered.  "I 
don't  know  nothing  much  against  your  daughter,  save  that 
she's  her  father's  child  and  have  poi  -  in  hidden  in  her,  so 
sure  as  the  niglitshade  have.  But  this  I  know,  that  she's 
not  strong-minded,  and  so  no  doubt  makes  up  for  pluck 
with  guile — same  as  my  Jack  does.  And  a  pair  like  that 
— what '11  they  breed?  Ax  yourself.  Widow  Keep;  and 
if  you  ban't  brave  enough  to  answer,  I  will  for  you.  Sar- 
pents.  Sarpents  they'll  bring  into  the  world.  I  know, 
and  I  ban't  going  to  have  a  sarpent  for  a  grandchild — 
not  for  you  or  anybody." 

Mrs.  Keep  was  silenced  before  this  vision,  and  the  gar- 
dener spoke  again. 

"My  Jack,  if  he  marries  at  all,  did  ought  to  find  a 
woman  with  a  nerve  of  iron  and  a  backbone  of  steel — a 
courageous,  high-minded,  fear-nought  sort  of  a  thing  as 
would  look  the  whole  world  in  the  eyes  and  tramp  the  road 
of  life  flat  for  her  doddering  husband  to  wal:.  upon.  And 
since  that  sort  of  fine  thing  would  no  more  lower  her 
eyes  to  my  poor,  go-by-the-ground  son  than  she'd  wed  a 
badger,  then  he's  got  to  bide  single.  And  there's  an  end 
of  it." 

"I'd  be  ashamed  to  cry  stinking  fish  if  I  were  you,"  an- 
swered the  other.  "There's  a  lot  more  virtue  in  Jack  than 
you  know,  and  a  lot  more  sense.  He'll  surprise  you  yet, 
and  you  may  find  the  manhood  in  him  come  out  in  a  way 
that  will  make  you  open  your  eyes  if  you  deny  him  the 
right  to  my  daughter." 

"If  he  shows  manhood,  then  I'll  open  my  eyes  quick 
enough,"  answered  Alfred  with  a  grim  laugh,  "and  I  tell 
you  when  he  will,  so  as  you  and  your  girl  may  be  on  the 
lookout  for  it — and  that's  when  gooseberries  grow  on  plum- 
trees  and  pij^s  lay  eggs." 

She  considered  before  answering: 

"I  didn't  count  to  influence  you  much.  You'r<^  the  sort 
no  woman  could  change  from  your  opinions;  but  it  ban't 
going  to  rest  here,  and  I  warn  you  of  that.  You'll  ^ant 
no  doubt  ttijit  there's  a  man  here  and  there  be  worth  heed- 
ing, and  I  tell  you  that  this  matter  of  Margery  and  Jacic 
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don't  stop  with  you.  You'll  have  to  list  to  reason  about 
it — you'll  have  to— else  you'll  be  a  laughing  stock." 

"Don't  you  think  to  br  '  •  me,"  he  answered;  "I'm  near 
seventy  year  old,  and  if  a  aan  han't  satisfied  with  his  own 
reasons  at  that  age,  and  ain't  waterproof  against  the  drip  of 
vthor  people 's  ideas — then  more  fool  him.  1  say  Jack  shan 't 
marry  Margery,  and  I  always  said  he  shouldn't,  and  if 
an  angel  from  heaven  came  down  to  ax  me  to  reconsider 
it,  I  should  tell  the  shining  creature  to  mind  his  own  blank 
business,  and  let  me  mind  mine.  So  there  'tis,  and  now 
I  must  go  to  work.  Little  enough  time  I  get  for  my  own 
patch,  and  if  my  son  was  worthy  of  the  name,  he'd  see  I 
wasn't  called  upon  to  rack  my  ancient  bones  like  I  be.  I 
put  in  this  afternoon  at  Miss  Tapper's — 'tis  one  of  my  rest- 
ful jobs  at  'Genoa  Villa,'  thank  God,  for  I've  got  the  place 
in  such  tilth  that  there's  nought  to  do  nowadays  but  chop 
tlif  grass  and  cut  back  the  bushes  now  and  again." 

'1  be  going  there  to  sew  this  minute.  She  offered  me 
work  when  my  husband  died — a  good  friend  to  the  poor." 

He  nodded  doubtfully. 

"In  a  manner  of  speaking,  yes;  but  I  can't  say  that  I 
admire  that  sort.  Wants  too  much  credit  and  foot-scrap- 
ing. And  her  father  only  a  sea  captain.  Him  and  me 
used  to  argue  something  shocking  in  the  old  days.  I 
wasn't  very  respectful  to  him  when  we  was  at  it  hammer 
;ind  tongs,  but  he  never  minded  the  next  day.  "We  set  the 
world  right,  we  did!" 

Mrs.  Keep  went  to  her  work,  and  Alfred  Mogridge  re- 
turned to  his  digging. 

The  famous  villa  residence  of  Miss  Tapper  was  not  far 
off,  and  the  widow,  presenting  herself  at  the  back  door,  was 
admitted  by  Thirza  herself, 

''My  new  servant  arrives  from  Newton  Abbot  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,"  she  said.  "I  will  ask  you,  there- 
fore, Mrs.  Reep,  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  kitchen  in- 
stead of  the  sewing.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Sally 
Turtle  left  everything  decent  and  in  order,  but  your  closer 
experience  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong." 

"You  can  trust  Timothy  Turtle's  daughter  in  that  mat- 
ter," said  Joyce.     "A  neater-handed  and  nicer  creature 

,!/,..•*    i: 'l    T '~    ..„..    l,«..^    l^o*    !,.,»   " 

"There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of 
it,  1  believe,"  answered  ]\Iiss  Tnpper,  "and  the  character 
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with  my  new  *  general '  is  quite  stupendous,  so  to  say. 
Sally  was  I'fatlier-bi'aiued— 1  say  feather-brained  deliber- 
ately, though  to  many  il  may  simmh  a  strong  word." 

"JSbe's  handsome,  and  that  sort  hankers  for  change, 
miss.  'Tis  no  good  being  handsome  if  you  ban't  admired 
— so  they  think." 

"The  admiration  that  is  won  by  a  fine  skin  and  a  mound 
of  yellow  hair  should  weigh  very  little  with  a  thinking 
creature,"  declared  .Miss  Tapper.  "When  1  was  young,  i 
had  my  fair  sliare  of  good  looks,  !Mi*s.  Keep." 

"And  liave  still,  miss,  I'm  sure.  There's  few  wear  bet- 
ter." 

"Thank  you,  Joyce— you  mean  it  kindly.  Time  was, 
when  these  curls  of  mine  were  in  the  fashion;  but  they 
were  black  then.  Now  they  are  going  grey  and  out  of 
date.  iStill  they  are  my  own  hair.  1  allude  to  them  in 
passing.  They  were  a  good  deal  admired,  1  believe,  though 
the  people  I  knew  in  those  days  were  too  well  bred  to  men- 
tion them.  Yes,  I  was  a  personable  girl,  but,  much  to  my 
father's  surprise,  1  did  not  marry.  You  remember  the 
homely  way  the  Captain  used  to  talk— almost  like  the  Bi- 
ble.    Indeed,  he  got  it  from  always  reading  the  Bible." 

"Mr.  Valiani  Dunnybrig  do  the  same,"  said  Joyce;  but 
Thirza  would  not  allow  this. 

"Mr.  Dunnybrig  is  not  on  tlie  same  level  as  my  father 
was.  He  is  a  good  and  religious  creature,  and  his  opinions 
are  sound,  but  my  father  rose  to  much  greater  heights, 
lie  had  seen  the  Lord's  wonders  in  the  deep,  and  had 
travelled  to  and  fro  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
He  was  also  a  poet,  ]\Irs.  Keep;  he  made  verses,  and  turned 
the  whole  Book  of  Daniel  into  beautiful  rhyme.  He  had 
a  wonderful  mind,  and  went  from  the  sublime  to  the  ri- 
diculous in  a  moment.  He  said  of  a  nonconformist  min- 
ister we  once  knew,  that  the  light  he  held  was  the  Great 
Light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that  coineth  into  the  world, 
but  that  the  candlestick  was  too  damm  d  dreadful  for  any- 
thing. A  startling  remark,  I'm  sure.  Of  course  these 
strong  words  in  the  Captain's  mouth  were  not  what  they 
are  in  the  mouth  of  a  common  man.  They  are  merely  ex- 
l)lelives — (|uite  harmless—just  put  in  to  give  a  pieturesque- 
ncss  lo  liii'  :S()("Liii — lior  TiWiT  it  iii<i  iOuiiy;  i»ui  saiiuis  iiaxe 
a  certain  diction  of  their  own.  His  was  a  boyish  nature. 
All  this  brings,  me  ba^-k  to  Snily  Turtle.     If  I  could  have 
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iiiado  hor  fM  tliat  it  is  hotter  1o  bciir  tho  ills  you  have  than 
tly  to  others  that  you  know  not  of,  no  douht  she  wouhl  have 
stopped  at  the  villa.  And,  as  a  matter  of  t'aet,  you  know 
what  a  unique  plaee  this  is." 

"Indeed  I  do,  miss;  and  I  wish  to  heaven  that  my  Mar- 
^'(■ry  had  been  woman  enough  to  till  it." 

•'She  \vas  not,"  answered  ^liss  Tapper,  "and  in  any 
case  her  home  would  have  been  too  near,  lint  \\  hen  I 
think  of  the  wages,  the  liberty,  the  freedom  of  ace^ss  to 
,i,yst'lf — for  my  knowledge  of  the  -world  is  alwa\  at  their 
s,,",.vice— when  1  think  of  the  room  they  have,  facing  west, 
;ind  the  utensils  and  conveniences — " 

"  'Tis  cruel  wonderful  they  should  want  to  leave,  I'm 
sure." 

"Of  course  gratitude  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  chd- 
dren  of  the  lower  middle-class  are  now  tauglit  to  dance 
and  play  the  violin  and  sing  part  songs  and  speak  Frnieh 
—  which  in  itself  will  be  death  to  the  rising  generation, 
because  it  throws  open  all  the  horrors  of  French  litera- 
ture. f]ngland  was  not  built  up  on  violin-playing  or  dan- 
cing, ]\Irs.  Keep;  and  the  Colonies  will  learn  to  dance,  too, 
and  grow  light-minded  and  frivolous,  and  pleasure-seek- 
ing. And  that  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We 
shall  dance  at  the  death-bed  of  the  Empire.  Yes,  the 
children  are  taught  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  l)ut  they  are 
not  taught  gratitude,  or  their  duty  to  their  masters  or  mis- 
tresses, or  anything  of  that.  However,  you  will  never  hear 
me  give  an  expression  of  opinion,  Joyce.  'Sly  own  judg- 
iiient  1  have,  and  I  do  not  tind  it  makes  many  mistakes  ■ 
but.  as  my  father  used  to  say,  'A  still  tongue  nuikes  a  wis 
head.'  I  speak  but  little  and  permit  myself  few  confiden- 
tial friends.  Others,  indeed,  come  to  me  with  their  se- 
crets—1  suppose  there  is  something  about  me — but  they  get 
no  secrets  in  exchange." 

"They  know  you  be  safe  and  understanding,  miss." 

"Yes,'  I  am  that.  I  can  throw  light.  True  it  is  only  a 
borrowed  light;  but  still  I  can  throw  it  into  tiie  chambers 
of  the  heart.  I  often  surprise  ])eoi)le  by  showing  them 
their  own  ideas,  which  they  had  never  recognized.  _  It 
comes — this  remarkable  gift  of  mine — it  comes  from  living 
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y  villa  residence,  lifted  up  all  alone,  like  a  hermit  on  a 
intain.   Mrs.   Keep,   1   look  down  upon   the  entire  life 
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of  the  village  and  know  everybody's  business — in  a  Chris- 
tian sense,  of  course." 

"You're  that  large-hearted  and  eharitahle,  I'm  sure, 
miss." 

"One  does  one's  duty  I  hope;  but  I  never  let  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth.  1  have  to  thank 
my  father  for  everything.  lie  taught  me  how  to  be  botii 
just  and  generous  at  the  same  time.  P^ew  people  have  the 
art  to  be  both.  One  or  other  is  common;  but  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  anybody  who  is  both.  What  I  always  say  ou 
this  subject — " 

An  errand  boy  came  to  the  door  and  Miss  Tapper  drew 
rein.  It  was  her  innocuous  opinion  that  silence  is  golden, 
and  her  honest  delusion  that  she  practised  the  virtue  with 
a  thoroughness  quite  unusual.  In  truth,  she  talked  more 
than  anybody  in  Widecombe,  a  fact  sly  beggars  utilized 
for  their  own  purposes;  because  the  melody  of  her  own 
voice  always  put  Miss  Tapper  into  a  good  temper;  and 
when  she  was  in  a  good  temper,  a  little  child  could  lead 
her. 


CHAPTER  IX 

]>i.iriND  St.  Pnncras  Church  a  road  ran  away  southeast 
of  Widecoinbe  to  Ventou,  Chittleford,  and  Blackslade  un- 
der the  liills.  The  way  crossed  Webburn  river  at  a  little 
bridge,  where  tlie  stream,  on  her  journey  through  the  Vale, 
meandered  amid  meadows  lighted  now  with  the  kingcup 
and  cuckoo-flower.  A  few  lengths  of  granite  carried  the 
road  aero.ss  tlie  water,  and  a  handrail  of  iron  protected  it. 
A  freshet  had  lately  shaken  the  foundations  of  this  bridge, 
and  Paiicras  Wideeorabe,  the  stone  mason,  was  working 
upon  it  ami  whistling  as  he  worked.  Just  above  the  spot, 
aiders  had  fallen  across  the  brook  and  from  their  recum- 
bent lengths  rose  twigs  laden  with  bursting  catkins.  The 
tree  stumps  were  wreathed  with  faded  polypody  ferns,  and 
between  them,  under  the  broken  but  living  boughs,  the 
river  widened  in  a  trout-haunted  stickle.  Then,  having 
passed  the  bridge,  bright  Webburn  wound  through  rush 
flats,  amid  furze  brakes  and  among  little  fields  to  the 
soutliern  neck  of  the  valley.  Thence  it  plunged  into  the 
woods  of  Lizwell,  where  larches  already  glimmered  emer- 
ald bright  against  the  budding  boughs  of  oak  and  ash. 

It  was  the  silent  and  lonely  hour  of  midday,  when  men 
cease  work  and  women  are  busy  in  their  houses.  Paucras 
had  not  spoken  to  a  soul  all  the  morning,  and  now  he  felt 
in  doubt  whether  to  return  to  the  "Rugglestone  Inn," 
where  he  lodged,  that  he  might  eat  his  dinner  in  company 
and  hear  his  own  voice,  or  stop  where  he  was.  The  work 
on  tlie  bridge  neared  completion,  and,  as  usual,  since  it  was 
the  last  thing  he  had  done,  Pancras  felt  that  it  was  the 
best.  A  large  tract  of  green  mortar  challenged  some  sort 
of  decoration,  and  the  flamboyant  man,  feeling  that  noth- 
ing better  than  the  craftsman's  signature  might  adorn 
this  space,  now  scratched  his  initials  with  a  fine  flourish 
and  added  the  date  thereto.  He  ate  a  brown  pasty  of  mut- 
ion  and  potato  while  engaged  in  iliis  maunei-,  ana  ne  naa 
just  walked  back  along  Webburn 's  bank  for  a  few  yards  to 
judge  of  his  work,  when  a  bright  object  showed  itself  upon 
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the   road,   and  a  youug   woinau  appi-arcd,   walking   from 
he  mason  was  delighted,  lor  he  knew  Sally 
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Very  well  and  had,  indeed,  been  expecting  her  for 


Widee 
Turtle 
an  liour. 

"Three  cheers  i'or  you!"  he  cried.  "And  feeling  pretty 
clever  I>y  tlie  look  of  you.  llow  d'you  lind  Kiugshead, 
>Sally,  and  your  new  missis?" 

lie  iiad  jumped  up  from  the  river  at  lier  approach  and 
now  .viiciok  her  liaml.  Sally  was  a  handsome,  blond  girl 
and  she  showed  a  tlecision  of  will  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter rare  in  maiden  of  three-and-twenty.  She  admired 
Pancras  aiio    .icy  were  got)d  friends. 

"^Irs.  AVindcatt  have  gone  over  to  Two  Bridges  for  Bel- 
liver  Hunt  Week,"  she  said,  "and  I've  got  leave  till  Sat- 
urday. She's  a  proper  sort  and  wonderful  large-minded. 
'Tis  a  grt'ut  imi)roveincnt  on  Tabby  Tapper  ai'.d  1  shall 
])ide  there  very  well  content  for  a  year  no  doubt.  How's 
father?" 

"Never  better.  Pilch  here  along  with  me  for  a  bit  and 
liave  some  of  my  pasty.  Then  I'll  walk  back  to  the  inn 
with  you." 

"1  can't  j)itch ;  I'm  in  my  best  gown,"  she  answered. 
"Besides,  1  promised  lather  to  be  home  for  dinner.  I'e'll 
be  looking  out  for  me." 

"Not  him.  He's  been  up  in  the  fields  this  n.orning. 
Come  down  here  a  minute  and  then  I'll  carry  your  parcel 
back  for  'e.  I've  just  been  fixing  up  the  bridge  that  was 
shook  abroad  in  the  flood  a  month  ago." 

She  descemled,  and  laughed  to  see  his  sign. 

"You  vain  thing!  One  would  think  yuu'd  done  some- 
thing clever." 

"So  I  bave — a  lot  cleverer  than  you  can  see.  The  best 
be  out  of  sight.  That's  the  worst  of  my  good  work — all 
the  skill  and  cunning  and  thoroughness  is  hidden  away. 
The  only  one  to  jirobe  into  wliat  1  do,  be  Time,  and  'twill 
defy  him  till  long  after  1  be  gone  myself,  so  1  don't  get 
no  credit.  There's  work  behind  that  mortar  as  would  sur- 
prise you,  Sally." 

"I'^s'll  hope  tlie  I'iver  won't  surprise  it,"  she  answered. 

"Time  to   talk  after  Webburn's   been   up   again  once  or 
+  „.;.„  "  ' 

"I  want  for  it  to  h.ip,"  he  answered  her;  "I'd  like  for 
a  proper  wall  of  water  to  come  down  and  bury  all;  and 
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when  it  had  run  tine  again  you'd  see  my  bridge — 'ray 
hridgo  I  call  it,  for  'tis  very  near  as  good  as  mine  now — 
uu'd  see  it  come  forth  fresh  as  pairt,  without  a  stone 
stirrd,  or  a  course  sprung.  Mind  be  the  thing,  Sally. 
"Pis  mind  that  makes  me  join  stone  and  stone  together, 
closer  than  a  marru'd  couple,  and  mind  that  makes  you 
cook  every  other  girl  out  of  sight.  You  never  know  where 
mind  will  take  you — there's  nowhere  it  can't  reach,  and 
liiafs  why  you  and  me  have  both  got  a  great  future  before 
us." 

"That's  all  right,"  she  said.  '"Ah,  here'.s  father  coming 
to  ■  "et  m*.    '' 

.  Timothy  '^'urtle — a  white-headed  m,in  with  a  straight 
hack,  a  Homan  nose,  and  blue  eyes  like  his  daughter's — 
approached,  and  she  put  her  arras  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  Tancras  beamed  upon  this  greeting,  and  then, 
leaving  h.s  tools  by  the  river,  took  Sally's  parcel  from  her 
and  walked  by  her  side. 

"She's  tver  so  happy,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Turtle,  "and  she 
thinks  a  lot  of  Mrs.  Windeatt,  as  I  foreknew  she  would." 

The  innkeeper  nodded.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words; 
but  now  he  had  a  question  to  ask. 

"Didst  hear  any  more  of  that  row  to  Pierce's?"  he 
inquired 

"I  did,"  answered  Widecorabe  Then,  for  the  girl's 
benefit,  he  explained. 

"You  must  know,  Sally,  that  matters  po  from  bad  to 
worse  at  the  Old  Inn,'  an  i  n  iturally  us  at  the  'Ruggle- 
stone'  be  over  and  above  i.itei  sted,  for  there's  only  two 
pubs  all  told,  and  them  that  don't  'rink  at  Pierce's,  drink 
ahmg  with  us.  Well,  there's  a  spht  at  the  'Old,'  and  it's 
going  to  be  a  very  serious  thing,  in  my  opinion.  Of 
<(Hnse  I  go  to  l)oth  in  my  large  way,  and  I  hear  every- 
thing; and  this  I  do  know,  that  the  regulars  .  t  Pierce's 
house  begin  to  take  sides.  I  mean  between  him  and  his 
wife.  ]Most  of  'he  men  stick  up  for  him,  I  fancy — any- 
way Nicky  Glubb  do,  and  he's  a  power  among  'm ;  and  I 
do-  and  Birkett  Johnson  and  Wliitelock  Smerdon  and  Elias 
Coaker:  but  Old  Harry  Hawke  and  Young  Harry,  and,  of 
course,  Tom  Gurney,  and  a  good  few  other  men  be  on  the 
side  01  Mis.  Fierce." 

"Why  d'you  say  'of  eouv^  Tom  Gurney'?"  asked  Miss 
Turtle. 
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"Bocause  the  hlacksinitli  be  terrible  addictrd  to  Mrs 
rieree,"  answered  Pancras.  "I'm  amcng  Irieiids,  or  1 
wouldn't  venture  such  a  strong,'  expre  .1  but  Tom  Gur- 
ney  thinks  the  world  of  her,  and  'on't  1  esitate  to  say 
openly  in  eompany  that  Mabel  Pierc3  (^  vrd  a  cruel  blank 
when  she  took  Arthur." 

"So  she  did,"  said  Sally.  "Ile'.s  a  \>orm  and  no  man— 
everybody  knows  that." 

"And  she  knew  it  when  she  took  liiin."  answered  the 
mason.  "She  knew  the  poor  nerves  of  the  man— didn't 
she  otl'er  marriage  herself,  and  do  the  man's  work?  'Tis 
well  known  that  she  did.  And  now  she  pretends  that 
he  broke  down  afterwards.  And  afore  lonp  a  good  few 
of  us  will  mark  our  displeasure  at  the  way  Arthur's 
bullied." 

liut  Sally  appeared  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

"1  don't  know,"  she  said.  "It  mu.st  be  pretty  poor  fun 
to  have  a  husband  like  Arthur  Pierce.  Perhaps  she's 
right,  and  he  wasn't  so  bad  when  she  married  him." 

Then  Timothy  Turtle  took  up  the  matter,  in  a  voice 
very  slow.  It  seemed  that  since  he  spoke  so  little,  his 
wish  was  to  make  the  few  words  go  as  far  as  they  would. 

"Whether  or  not,  if  there's  a  split,  us  be  the  gainers. 
Them  as  leave  the  'Old'  will  come  to  the  'Rugglestone.'  " 

"Why  should  they  leave  the  'Old'  because  Arthur  Pierce 
is  sat  upon  by  his  wife?"  asked  Sally. 

"There's  much  more  in  it  than  that,"  Pancras  assured 
her.  "You  women  ban't  no  use  at  politics,  and  'twould 
take  a  month  of  Sundays  to  explain  all  the  ins  and  outs. 
'Tis  pretty  well  allowed  by  the  far-seeing— for  that  mat- 
ter I  was  the  first  to  point  it  out — that  a  public  won't  go 
suent  if  the  master  and  missis  be  always  sparring.  'Tisn't 
even  as  if  they  sparred  in  private;  but  things  be  at  such  a 
pass  that  they'll  quarrel  in  a  full  bar  while  mugs  be  lying 
empty.  So  what  it  will  come  to  will  be  that  they  Pierces 
part;  and  that  means  new  people  at  the  'Old  Inn.'  I've 
pointed  it  all  out  as  clear  as  need  be,  and  since  it  be  com- 
ing, I  say  the  sooner  'tis  done  the  better.  I'm  sorry  for 
Arthur;  but  the  custom  is  the  thing,  and  when  that  tot- 
ters, 'twill  soon  be  all  over.  The  man  will  be  glad  and 
iiiiiiikfiil  lo  go  and  drop  no  more  money.  The  woman 
wants  to  .stop.  Therefore  them  on  his  side  may  make  an 
excuse  to  leave  the  'Old'  to  hasten  the  downfall;  and  them 
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on  h.  rs  will  do  evorythiiif,'  to  ktep  it  going.  His  side  will 
(oii(|urr.  however,  lurau.se  1  he  on  it,  uot  to  name  Nicky 
and  Coiiker  and  Smerdon  and  the  rising  generation." 

Sally  laughed. 

"Tuin  (iurney's  stronger  than  all  you  noisy  fellows  put 
together,  '  she  said.     "And  he's  ri<'h,  too." 

■  What  ^,in  he  do?"  asked  Piineras.  "He's  only  one 
and  we  are  many.  He'd  like  to  run  awav  with  her;  but 
that  wouldn't  pay  him— a  publie  man  like  him.  And  if 
he  did,  'tis  all  right  for  the  'Kugglestone,'  anyway;  be- 
cause, it  .Mabel  Pierce  fled  from  Arthur,  Arthur  would  be 
a  lost  lamb,  and  very  like  to  have  to  go  in  the  asylum.  At 
any  rate  he'd  stop  work.  And  then,  while  the  'Old'  was 
waiting  for  another  tenant,  the  people  would  get  the  habit 
of  coming  to  the  'Rugglestone';  and  habit  be  stronger  than 
death,  as  we  all  know." 

'■  'Twill  never  go  so  far  as  that,  and  I  don't  expect  it  " 
declared  Mr.  Turtle.  "Tom  Gurney  have  got  a  very  fine 
liiismess,  and  'tisn't  likely  he's  going  to  throw  it  to  the 
(logs  lor  another  man's  wife." 

"You  should  hear  Birkett  Johnson  on  the  subject,"  an- 
swered Pancras.  "He's  a  man  different  from  me.'  I'm 
all  for  action,  as  be  well  understood,  1  believe;  but  Birkett 

he's  a  great  thinker,  and  he  looks  round  a  subject  a  lot 
a  tore  he  makes  up  his  mind  at  all.  But  that's  no  use,  as 
I've  often  pointed  out  to  the  man.  If  you  want  to 'get 
anywhere,  you  must  make  up  your  mind,  or  you'll  find 
yourself  badly  left  by  them  as  have  made  up  their  minds. 
Hut,  in  the  case  of  the  Pierces,  he  be  quite  clear;  and  I 
will  say  of  Johnson  that  when  he  have  made  up  his  mind, 
lie  can  always  give  you  amazing  clever  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing. He  says  the  truest  kindness  for  Pierce  will  be  to  get 
lum  out  of  the  'Old  Inn.'  Nature  never  intended  him  for 
a  publican,  or  any  sort  of  public  man;  he's  got  a  little 
iiioney,  and  if  him  and  his  wife  gave  up  business  and  lived 
<iuietly,  very  like  his  nerves  would  mend,  and  he  would 
become  a  manlier  thing.  He's  very  clever  at  making  wool 
mats.  His  heart  goes  out  to  the  work,  and  if  he  could 
only  be  left  to  do  'em  in  peace,  and  be  applauded  and 
patted  on  the  back  for  his  skill  in  that  humble  task,  whv, 
then  he'd  get  back  his  self-respect  and  take  his  place  with 
the  be.st.  That's  what  Johnson  savs.  And  I'm  with  him, 
and  so's  Nicky  Qlubb,  though  'tisn't  often  Nickv  and  John- 
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son  1)0  on  tlio  same  side  of  an  argiiinont.  No  doubt  some- 
tliiof^  will  hapix'ii  soon." 

•"The  sooner  the  hetter, "  deelarcd  Timothy  Turtle. 
"We  want  a  few  good  drinkers  at  the  'Kugp;lest(ine. '  Un- 
cle Tom  Cuhlcigh  don't  swallow  enough  to  drown  a  mouse, 
thougii  his  sou,  Christian,  does  his  hest  to  nuike  up  for  it, 
and  .Mr.  Dunnybrig  takes  his  whack  generous  enough,  1 
grant." 

The  "Kugglestone  Inn"  now  appeared  before  them. 

The  pride  of  .Mr.  Turtle's  heart  was  his  strain  of  Buflf 
Ori)ington  poultry.  The  birds  were  everywhere  in  the 
road  and  fields  round  about  the  inn.  The  impress  of  their 
elaws  was  upon  the  mire  'n  wet  weather-  in  dry,  their 
dust  baths  were  scraped  about  the  roads  and  hedges.  They 
were  not  content  with  coming  to  the  door,  but  explored, 
the  recesses  of  the  lious'?.  Their  master  welcomed  thonx 
at  his  kitchen  hearth  and  in  his  parlour.  They  were  a 
source  of  profit,  and  the  huckster  who  called  weekly  at  the 
"Kugglestone"  generally  took  eggs  and  a  pair  of  the  birds 
to  market. 

The  "Kugglestone"  was  a  mean  building  set  by  the  high- 
way, but  the  taproom  was  large  and  the  liquor  good.  Sally 
entered  now,  to  find  dinner  ready,  and  Paneras  Wide- 
combe,  having  drunk  a  glass  of  beer,  returned  to  his  work 
at  the  bridge.  It  was  ten  minutes  past  one  when  he  went 
])ack  to  the  river.  He  made  a  note  of  this,  and  laboured 
ten  miiuites  beyond  the  hour  for  finishing  his  day's  work. 
Such  honesty  was  rewarded,  as  he  knew  it  would  be,  and 
Sally  Turtle  reappeared  on  her  way  to  the  village  as  he 
cleaned  his  mortar-board,  and  put  his  tools  .snugly  under 
the  bridge  until  the  morrow. 

lie  walked  with  her  then,  and  they  came  to  Widecombe, 
met  acquaintance  and  dawdled  a  little. 

Nicky  and  Nanny  (ilubb  were  in  the  square,  •  nJ  Nicky's 
accordion  was  beside  him,  where  he  sat  under  the  yew-tree 
nigh  the  lich-gate.  A  party  of  visitors  were  lo(»king  over 
the  church,  and  Nicky  was  waiting  for  tiieir  return. 

Paneras  stopped,  and  the  blind  man,  hearing  his  voice 
and  Sally's,  reduced  them  to  laughter. 

"Why  the  mischief  don't  you  ;:aiiies  get  tokened?"  he 
asked.  "We  all  know  you  be  so  thick  as  thieves,  and  yet. 
along  of  your  silly  opinions,  prt>tend  as  you've  got  no  use 
for  each  other,     (let  tokened,  and  tix  up  a  wedding.     Be 
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damned  it  I  know  when  another  weddin's  goinp  forward. 
I  haven't  played  my  squeaker  and  drunk  good  liquor  at  a 
wedding  sinoe  Harry  Arnell  was  wed." 

Niinuy  hiughed  her  shrill,  explosive  cackle. 

"You've  hit  'em!  you've  hit  'em,  Nicky!  Sally  be  flick- 
cts*  all  over." 

"Not  lier,"  replied  Pancras.  "She's  one  of  the  sensible 
ones,  and  knows  very  well  that  when  you  be  married  you 
can't  get  no  forwarder.  Sally  wants  to  rise  and  so  do  I, 
and  if  you  want  to  rise,  you've  got  to  rise  by  yourself.  'Tis 
tdo  much  of  a  drag  to  join  forces  with  another  person." 

"Vou'rea  fool,"  returned  Nicky.  "There's  nothing  like 
the  married  state,  and  I  always  itch  to  pull  the  nose  of  any 
silly  mump-head  who  thinks  different." 

"Us  can't  all  have  one  like  Nanny,"  declared  Pancras 
Widecombe,  but  Mrs.  Glubb  mistook  the  compliment  for 
irony. 

"I  don't  want  none  of  your  sauce,"  she  retorted. 

"I  mean  it,"  he  answered.  "You  and  Nicky  be  the 
lucky  ones.  So,  of  course,  you  st  -k  up  for  the  married 
state.  You're  such  clever  people,  you  couldn't  make  a  mis- 
take." 

Xicky   sniffed;    his   sense   of   smell    was   keen. 

"You  be  smoking,"  he  said.  "Give  me  a  chew,  for 
the  love  of  Ood!" 

Pancras  handed  him  a  tobacco-pouch,  and  Nicky's  quick 
fingers  discovered  raised  initials  worked  upon  the  outside 
of  it. 

"Tliere!"  he  said,  helping  himself  generously.  "That 
sliowsl  She  worked  them  letters,  didn't  you,  Sally  Tur- 
tle?   Deny  it.  if  you  can." 

"I  did,'"'  said  Sally.  "I'll  work  you  one  if  you  buy  the 
things." 

"My  wife  will  be  jealous — the  little  cat!  She  won't  let 
the  pirls  come  within  a  mile  of  me." 

"No,  I  won't;  not  if  T  can  help  it,  you  old  blackguard," 
nn.swored  Nanny.  "  'Tis  enough  for  you  to  know  there's 
a  maiden  in  hearing  to  begin  shouting  out  improper  talk." 

"That's  true;  you'm  a  dirty,  old  pig,  Nicky,  and  well 
yo;;  know  it,"  answered  Pancras. 

"  'Tis  you  creatures  that   be  pigs,"  replied  the  blind 
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man.     "My  fun's  liarriilcss;  'tis  only  evil  to  thorn  that  evil 
think.     liut  you  ;tll  think  ovil — cvory  jack  one  of  you." 

He  picked  up  his  aeoordion,  and  began  to  sing  an  ancient 
drollery : 

"As  [  went  to  Totncs 
I'pnn  a  iiiarkct-day, 
Tlipre  UK't  I  with  a  fair  maid 
CloatJi&ii  nil  in  Rrej'. 
Her  joiirnpy  was  to  Tntiios 
With  buttcTniillv  and  wlipy. 

Down,  down,  derry  down ; 

Down,  (iowii,  dorry  uinna! 

"'(iood  speed,  fair  maid,'  quoth  I, 
Vou  are  well  over-took;' 
With  that  she  east  her  head  aside 
And  gave  nic  a  saney  look. 
!>ho  waii  .'.s  full  of — " 

"Stop!"  cried  Nanny,  "they  be  coming.  You  go  far- 
ther otf,  you  two." 

The  accordion  wheezed  and  snilTed.  Nicky's  expression 
changed  to  one  of  patient  endurance  under  suffering;  ev- 
ery tone  of  his  voice  was  altered.  His  head  was  bowed. 
Nanny,  too.  l)anislied  all  vivacity  from  her  countenance, 
stood  by  her  husband,  drooped  like  a  withered  flower,  and 
folded  her  hands  on  her  stomach. 

When  the  visitors  passed  by,  they  saw  an  old  man,  with 
grey  head  and  sightless  eyes,  drearily  droning:  "My  God, 
my  Father,  whilst  I  stray." 

Nicky's  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  money  tinkling 
into  Nanny's  shell.  Pancras  and  Miss  Turtle  watched  the 
scene  from  a  distance ;  then  they  went  on  their  way,  but 
not  before  they  heard  the  blind  man  shouting  at  his  wife: 

"You  little  foxy  liar,  'twas  a  shilling!  I'll  swear  't.vasl 
I  heard  the  souiui  of  it!     Don't  I  know  the  difVereuce?" 

And  Nanny  s-Tcamed  back  at  him: 

"  'Twas  a  ilire'p'nny  bit  and  a  penny — Clod's  my  judge! 
You  never  believe  me,  and  some  day  you'll  go  too  far  and 
I'll  run  away  from  you,  see  if  I  don't — you  monstrous  uor- 
ror!" 


Cm^PTER  X 

:\Ir.  Valiant  Dunnybrig  lived  at  the  large  farm  of  Chit- 
tlt't'(;rd  with  his  wife  and  nieee.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
he  pretended  to  a  preposterous  familiarity  with  the  ways 
and  purposes  of  a  Creator  fashioned  on  Old  Testament 
mouels.  He  was  as  certain  of  tins  Supreme  Spirit  as  a 
Jew,  and  as  clear  in  his  mind  concerning  the  genesis  of 
all  things  as  a  Hottentot.  He  never  doubted,  no  "melan- 
clioly  mark  of  interrogation"  ever  blotted  his  triumphant 
affirn  tii  •  of  Jehovah's  principle  and  practice.  The  man 
towered  somewhat  over  his  pigmy  setting,  and  bulked  as 
four-square,  strong,  and  single-minded  above  the  people, 
as  the  church  tower  above  the  cottage  roofs  around  it. 
Nothing  had  happened  to  shake  his  foundations;  indeed, 
only  one  doubt  ever  darkened  his  mind.  He  felt  like  a 
patriarch  of  Juda  among  the  folk,  and  conducted  his  life 
in  a  large  u;easure  upon  patriarchal  models. 

Chittleford,  with  its  adjacencies,  was  itself  almost  a  ham- 
let, and  Valiant  Dunnybrig  ruled  here— a  sort  of  shep- 
herd-king. He  was,  however,  childless,  and  in  that  fact  lay 
the  farmer's  sole  uncertainty  already  recorded.  He  sel- 
dom found  himself  puzzled  by  anything  that  happened; 
hut  that  he  should  have  been  denied  the  crown  of  parent- 
age was  a  mystery  beyond  his  power  to  solve. 

He  was  a  large,  exceedingly  handsome  man,  with  a  bush 
of  a  beard,  still  brown,  a  big  voice,  fine  dark  eyes,  a  broad 
l)row,  and  spacious  gestures.  Though  sixty  years  of  age, 
he  looked  younger;  his  virility  was  not  shaken,  and  phys- 
i'ul  work  he  rejoiced  to  do.  He  mowed  with  a  scythe  in 
the  old  fashion,  and  he  threshed  his  grain  with  a  flail,  not 
ht'cause  he  disdained  modern  machinerv,  but  because  the 
actual  exercise  rejoiced  him. 

Jane  Dunnybrig  thought  she  understood  him,  and  was 
uneasily  proud  of  him ;  but  she  knew  far  more  about  him 
than  anybody  else,  and  watched  him  closely.  In  his  re- 
li^Mius  fervour  Mr.  Dunnybrig  sometimes  suffered  a  men- 
tal ex"'iiition  that  shadowed  physical  disaster.     He  was  u 
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fanati(\  and  onco  or  twice  a  fervour  of  Old  Testaiiiiiil  en- 
tliusiasiii  had  made  hiin  ill.  There  were  dangers  lurkuif,' 
ahead  of  Mrs.  Uunnyhritr,  hut  she  possessed  powers  to  meet 
them.  Under  an  impassivi;  e.xterior,  strong  eharaeter  was 
latent.  She  did  not  exereise  it,  and  seldom  intruded  her- 
self ui)on  the  pieturesque  existence  of  Valiant,  liut  siie 
was  reaily.  She  knew  that  he  deeeived  himself  a  little  in 
certain  directions,  and  sh '.  had  long  since  become  aware 
that  absolute  adherence  to  the  patriarchal  rule  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  ]\Ir.  Dunnybrig  or  anybody  else. 
Jane  Dunnybrig  had  a  pasty  face  and  flabby  cheeks;  bb' 
her  mouth  was  strong,  her  eyes  were  keen,  her  voice  grated. 
She  was  wise,  and  never  interfered  with  her  husband  in 
public.  Only  at  secret  times — generally  when  she  had  gone 
to  bed — did  she  seek  to  modify  his  purposes.  Sometimes 
she  succeeded,  and  sometimes  she  did  not. 

Araminta  Deneh  was  their  niece,  a  woman  of  thirty,  who 
knew  the  exact  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  earned 
her  living  with  them,  and  kept  her  own  counsel.  S  ^  was 
a  pale,  silent  woman,  penniless  anil  obsessed  with  the  ,;han- 
tom  of  poverty,  the  need  of  means  at  any  cost.  Young 
men,  however,  were  not  tempted,  because,  while  not  ill- 
favoured  of  face  and  body,  Araminta 's  tongue  was  keen. 
She  ridiculed  the  nebulous  opinions  of  her  own  genera  f  ion, 
and  admired  Valiant  Dunnybrig;  but  her  aunt  she  did  not 
like,  though  for  both  aunt  and  uncle,  as  the  arbiters  of  her 
future,  she  entertained  profound  respect.  At  heart  she 
despised  Jane  Dunnybrig,  and  sympathized  with  her  un- 
cle. She  was  sly  and  calculating,  but  Valiant  thought  very 
highly  of  her,  and  regarded  Araminta  as  a  luminous  con- 
vert to  his  opinions. 

The  man  moved  in  an  atmosphere  somewhat  unreal. 
His  mind  was  grandiose  in  its  conceptions;  he  felt  the  veil 
between  him  and  a  future  life  was  thinner  than  that  which 
separatrd  his  fellow  creatures  in  time  from  eternity.  He 
saw  through  it  in  visions.  lie  Avould  have  founded  a  sect 
and  conducted  a  new  schism  with  a  little  encouragement. 
It  ha|>pened,  however,  that  the  clergyman  of  a  neighbour- 
ing Nonconformist  chapel  suited  Mr.  Dunnybrig  exactly, 
and  allowed  him  some  liberty  of  sp(H'ch  and  action  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  services.  This  outlet 
satisfied  his  energies;  and  U[)on  weekdays  he  conducted 
prayers  before  the  morning  meal  at  Chittleford.     To  these 
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ilrvMinns  l.i>  hinds  wcro  snminnnod  fromllicir  cottagps,  and 

I  \v;is  a  ciui  lition  of  tlioir  .  mploymont  that  tlioy  shduld 

,n  i  'll"!. 

.Mr.  nuniiyl)i-iL'    itfcctcd  ono  hook  hcsido  the  Bihl»'  and  he 

'    id  in  it  aloud  1-)  his  wife  ,;nd  iiieci'  on  an  evening  of  early 

spring,     fie  was  iong-sighteii,  and  held  the  hook  hefore  a 

and!--  almost  at  arm's  length.     >    t  oidy  under  conditions 

.1'  strt>^.  aii  I  l)y  way  of  penanei    and  i)rivation  did  the 

taiiiier  cntne   to   tliis  gloomy  volume;   he  used   it   also  to 

.  liji     -n  liimse     and  his  eir'-le  when  things  appeared  to  he 

truing  ton    .veil.     To-day  he  had  inherited  an  une.xpected 

,Mey     f  five  hundred  ^lounds,  and  everyhody  was  very 

ii.il)I)y  atiout  't.     So  now,  with  supper  done,  he  read  John 

II  ay  ward. 

Tlie  full  title  of  the  book  was  the  contents  in  a  Inrid  sen- 
liiwe:  ''Horrors  and  Terrors  of  the  Hour  of  Death  and 
I)  (if  Jutiginent  that  seize  upon  all  Impenitent  and  Un- 
lirljrviL^'  Sinners,  to  which  are  added  Sundry  Examples 
"f  (!()d  s  dreadful  Judgments  against  violent  Bi'eakers  of 
lis  Holy  Conniiandments. " 

Valiant  Dunnyhrig  had  a  certain  inflection  of  voice 
wliich  he  reserved  entirely  for  this  book.  It  was  many 
tones  louder  than  his  usual  method  of  speech,  and  while 
ho  spok<'  loudly  and  said  prayers  and  road  the  Bible  still 
more  loudly,  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  "Horrors  and 
Tenors."  he  thundered,  so  that  the  full  and  hideous  fla- 
vdur  of  (iod's  way  with  erring  man  might  he  appreciated 
iiy  tlio.se  vho  heard  him.  He  read  now  until  it  was  too 
(lark  to  see,  then  hade  Araminta  fetch  a  candie  that  he 
iniirht  finish  a  passage.  To  her,  money  being  the  first  con- 
sidei'ation  of  life,  the  addition  of  five  hundred  pounds  to 
*'ie  store  of  Mr.  Dunnyhrig  was  a  solemn  delight — quite 
iH  yoiid  any  power  of  "Horrors  and  Terrors"  to  abate. 
St](  speculated  often  as  to  tlie  future  disposal  of  Valiant's 
wialtli,  for  he  had  no  ne.vr  rtdations,  and  was  more  than 
\\ill  disposed  towards  her.  Little  actions  and  attentions 
often  brought  her  heart  in  I-  her  mouth.  He  was  uncer- 
tain; at  times  the  elements  of  genius  burning  in  him 
would  make  him  feel  so  young  and  boyish  that  he  appeared 
before  iier  as  a  brother.  At  other  times  he  would  kiss  her 
and  play  a  fatherly  jiart.  He  interested  her  profoundly, 
and  slie  never  (piite  knew  what  he  would  do  ne.xt.  But 
slie  <ii(i  not  enjoy  ins  confidenee.  or  rather  she  shared  it 
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with  the  world,  for  ^Ir.  Dunnybrig  liad  no  soorots.  TTo 
was  wont  to  declare  that  s.'crt't.s  were  .nore  trouble  tlian 
they  were  wortb.  A  ehild  aiiRbt  have  elieued  his  .WVairs, 
and  it  was  typical  tbat  Widecoinbe  knew  of  bis  {,'ood  for- 
tune a  few  liours  after  he  himself  knew  of  it.  Of  his  srli- 
tary  sorrow  he  had  made  no  secret,  and  e\-erybody  was 
aware  that  Valiant  Dunnybrig  desired  above  afl  things  to 
possess  children. 

When  Araujinta  returned  with  a  candb'  she  found  that 
a  visitor  had  called,  it  was  (Jabriel  Sbillingford  and 
Mrs.  Dunnybrig,  who  liked  hiui,  begged  that  he  would  stop 
to  supper. 

''Nay,"  he  said,  "my  g'rls  would  wonder  where  I  am.  I 
have  been  away  all  day  at  E.xeter,  and  tbey  will  wait  sup- 
per for  me.  But  I  heard  the  good  news,  and  felt  'twas  a 
neighbour's  part  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  glad." 

"Come  in,  Sbillingford,"  said  the  master;  "you're  wel- 
come, and  I  thank  ycu ;  but  I'm  in  the  midst  of 'a  sentence, 
and  waiting  for  candle- teening  to  finish  it.  Mv  eyes  art' 
a  hawk's  yet,  thank  God.     Here's  Araminta."^ 

Gabriel  Sbillingford  sat  down,  and  Valiant  thundered 
to  a  finish.  Then  his  wife  and  niece  departed,  leaving  the 
men  alone. 

"You  might  be  surprised  to  hear  m(>  reading  from  tbat 
book,  and  think  a  joyful  psalm  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
was  better  tit  after  the  good  fortune  of  this  five  hundred 
pounds;  but  that's  not  my  way,"  explained  Mr.  Dunnv- 
brig.  "'In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,'  and  *  I 
like  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  latter  end— not  in  fear 
or  sorrow,  but  just  in  the  same  steady,  long-sighted  way  as 
I  look  ahead  in  every  other  matter.  The  passing  hour's  a 
tyrant,  Sbillingford,  and  it's  a  strong  man's  place  to  get 
that  tyrant  under  his  heel.  I've  even  known  a  woman  rise 
to  do  it  here  and  there;  though  'tis  more  wonderful  in  their 
case,  for  the  passing  hour's  a  proper  terror  to  them  most 
times.  Their  work's  never  done.  It  haunts  their  rising 
up  and  their  going  down.  The  last  thing  my  mother  said 
on  her  deathbed  was,  'Be  father's  un(ier-i)ants  put  to  the 
fire?'  And  he'd  been  dead  six  year  by  that  time!  Her 
mind  was  burrowing  bai-k  among  all  the  little  everyday 
tilings,  even  to  airing  her  husband's  lir.n.  .\nd  so  I  read 
Hayward  to  steady  me  in  joy  and  sorrow  alike.  For  my 
part,  'tis  no  difliculty  to  remember  that  uiy  God  be  a  God 
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of  Love.  What  I  want  reminding,  and  what  I  go  to  the 
i?ible  and  Ilayvvard  for,  be  just  the  other  great  truth,  that 
He's  a  God  of  Justice,  too,  and  have  His  sword  always 
(irawn  in  secret  for  the  sinner,  though  it  be  hid  in  His  shin- 
ing robe.  Sit  down  and  drink  a  drop  of  Araminta's  sloe 
f.'in.     She's  a  clever  girl  at  cordials." 

"Ten  minutes  I'll  stay  with  pleasure.  I'd  hoped  to  ask 
lor  your  congratulations  to-day,  and  not  thought  it  would 
he  tlu'  other  way  about." 

'■  If  you've  had  good  fortune,  I'll  rejoice  with  you,  ueigh- 
lidur  Shillingford,"  said   Valiant. 

■Thank  you  for  saying  so.  It  lies  still  in  doubt.  I've 
hocn  to  E.xeter  upon  the  subject.  In  a  word  there  is  a 
tliougiit  to  make  me  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  I  went  up 
to  see  a  man  or  two  and  let  it  be  understood  that  1  was 
willing  to  go  on  the  bench." 

Mr.  Dunnybrig  snorted. 

"There's  faults  in  you  that  make  me  terrible  impatient," 
he  said.     "Answer  me  this:  have  you  got  time  for  it?" 

"  I  can  make  time  for  a  public  office  like  that.  And  it  is 
a  sceinly  thing.  Shillingfords  have  been  justices  for  years 
and  years.  'Twould  only  be  keeping  up  the  reputation 
of  th'e  family." 

"Well,  you're  wrong,  Gabriel.  You  can't  make  time. 
No  creature  can  make  time.  'Tis  God's  work.  He  makes 
it  and  gives  us  each  our  portion ;  and  if  you  be  going  to 
fritter  yours  away,  messing  about  with  the  great  unpaid, 
then  I  say  you're  wrong,  and  you're  taking  from  one  thing 
to  give  to  another.  Yes,  faith  you  are.  To  !)e  a  J.  P.  is  a 
ri^'ht  and  proper  thing  for  a  certain  sort  of  man — them 
without  the  brain-power  to  spend  time  to  any  better  pur- 
pose. Or  'twill  do  for  veterans  who  have  done  their  real 
life's  work,  and  want  to  be  useful  and  busy  in  a  small  way 
to  the  end.  But  at  best  'tis  work  for  old  men,  or  noodles 
—not  for  strong  men  and  certainly  not  for  poor  men." 

"Vou're  frank,  Dunnybrig,  but  you  don't  understand 
tlic  claims  of  long  descent  in  a  man's  veins.  My  blood  cries 
out  to  be  doing  something  besides  farming." 

"Then  your  blood's  a  fool,"  said  Valiant.  "And,  since 
\\t"rt'  on  it,  and  you  know  i  love  you,  like  I  love  all  tuen, 
and  only  wish  you  well,  I'll  remind  you,  in  the  first  place, 
tliat  'tis  doubtful,  on  your  own  showing,  whether  your 
liiood  runs  straight   from   th*'  great  Shillingfords." 
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"Not  doubtful  in  the  least  to  me;  but  'twould  cost  money 
to  prove.  The  Heralds  could  prove  it,  if  1  eould  pay  'em 
to." 

"Bah  !"  answered  Mr.  Dunnybrig.  "Of  course  !  They'd 
prove  you  was  (Icscentied  from  tiie  Pope  of  iiome — if  you 
had  money  cnoujrh  for  'em.  And  while  you  trouble  to  link 
yourself  on  to  the  great,  you'll  I'lid  l)y  g"ing  bankrupt  and 
rinding  yourself  along  with  the  least,  it  ban't  worthy  of 
a  man  wise  in  many  directions,  to  let  down  his  place  like 
you  do.  .Money's  wanted  everywhere,  anil  if  you'd  put 
some  of  your  cash  into  gates  instead  of  books,  you'd  be  do- 
ing a  kiiider  thing  to  Blackslade,  and  a  fairer  tlung  to  your 
line  daughters. " 

Mr.  Dunnybrig  regarded  a  square  parcel  that  Gabriel 
was  carrying  and  shook  his  head  at  it.     Then  he  continued: 

"1  ask  you,  man  to  man,  what  is  the  use  of  proving 
that  your  havage  comes  from  the  dead?  Don't  every- 
body's? Han't  we  all  kin?  Why,  I'm  a  greater  man  than 
Queen  Victoria,  Shillingford !  Yes,  I  am,  for  I  be  nearer 
to  Adam  by  a  generation  than  she  is.  So  you  get  this  bee 
out  of  your  bonnet,  my  dear  soul,  for  when  all's  done,  and 
you've  proved  it  up  to  the  hilt,  what  then?  It  won't  make 
the  quality  visit  you.  It  won't  make  the  bettermost — so 
to  call  "eiu— trundle  up  to  Backslade.  The  fine  folk  don't 
come  through  broken-down  gates,  or  marry  penniless  girls. 
If  you  was  sprung  of  a  German-Jew  pork-packer,  and  had 
a  million,  then  they'd  come  tumbling  over  each  other— 
for  what  they  could  get.  'Tis  the  money  in  your  purse, 
not  the  blood  in  your  ms,  that  makes  a  man  your  friend 
in  the  world  nowadays 

"The  careless,  brainless,  heartless  rich  live  for  each 
other,  not  for  us,  and  'tis  a  low  and  mean  life  they  live, 
and  I  don't  seek  their  company  or  envy  their  cash,"  an- 
swered G,-briel.  "But  surely,  surely,  Dunnybrig,  there 
lie  some  left  who  take  pride  in  a  noble  name,  and  honour 
a  man  for  the  sake  of  his  ancestors,  if  he  can  show  'em 
he's  worthy  of  those  ancestors?" 

"Dreams  you  be  dreaming.  'Tis  only  God  who  harbours 
these  high  opinions  nowadays— and  maybe  a  few  broken, 
high-boi-n,  poverty-ridden  folks  such  as  yourself.  I'll  give 
you  all  credit.  You  be  just  the  sort  of  self-consciou^', 
"tidgciy.  proud  sort  of  i>ei'son  that  we'd  expect  to  have  had 
tine  relations.     Tluy  stick,  like  a  pill,  in  the  gi/./.ard,  and  do 
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nini'i^  liarin  than  pood.  Still,  'tis  nohjp  in  a  sort  of  an 
iiliiitic.  oiit-ot'dati'  way  to  W-  ])r(Mi(i.  Only  the  tiiiir  he 
jriiiio  t'oi-  what  you  want.  TIk'  poison  of  worship  of  cash 
liavc  ^'ot  jnt(j  the  cliildrcii.  and  the  \oung  generation  touch 
their  hats  to  a  man's  coat  and  boss,  not  his  name." 

•'You  are  good  physic  for  one  like  me,  I  suppose,"  an- 
swered the  other.  "  'Tis  difificult  to  argue  ai)out  it  with- 
out—well, I  might  hurt  your  feelings,  Duunyhrig." 

"Not  you,  Shillingford.  The  man  wasn't  horn  to  hurt 
my  feelings.  'Tis  only  God  can  do  that.  And  there's  no 
h.irin  in  hurting  a  man's  feelings  when  all's  said.  They 
may  want  it.  I've  hurt  many  a  num  of  set  purpose — not 
for  unkindness  or  cruelty,  mind  you;  but  because  I've  seen 
that  "twas  needful  to  his  nature.  We  did  ought  to  doctor 
each  other." 

"Well,  you've  just  hurt  mine— no  doubt  you  thought  in 
your  way  it  would  be  good  for  Blackslade  if  you  told  me  I 
was  a  fool.  But  you  must  allow  for  character,  Dunnybrig  ; 
you  must  grant  that  there  are  natures  hiddei,  from  you, 
with  twists  of  mind  and  an  outlook  on  life  that  you  can't 
understand  or  fathom." 

"No,"  answered  Valiant.  "I  don't  allow  that,  Shilling- 
ford.  I'm  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  understanding, 
owing  to  my  simple  life.  I've  lived  so  near  to  God  that 
'tis  with  me  as  it  was  with  ]\Ioses  on  the  Mount:  I've 
caught  a  bit  of  the  Shine.  It  might  be  vanity  in  another 
man  to  say  so.  In  me  it  is  not,  because  vanity  be  a  poor 
thing  quite  beneath  my  notice— a  quality  shared  by  men 
and  turkey-cocks,  but  far,  far  under  me.  'Tisu't  vanily, 
hut  truth,'  when  I  say  I  understand  the  ins  and  outs  of 
men  verv  well.  Araminta  tells  me  they  say  in  Widecorabe 
that  I  walk  arm-in-arm  with  God.  Doubtless  they  didn't 
mean  it  kindly,  but  a  fool's  mouth  will  often  tell  truth. 
And  true  it  is.  I  do.  I've  been  properly  ama/cd  to  find. 
how  often  I  catch  myself  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  the  Al- 
mi^'hty." 

Valiant's  countenance  blazed,  and  the  master  of  Black- 
slade, scenting  a  sermon,  rose  to  depart. 

"Good-bv  for  the  present.  And  again,  I'm  glad  of 
vdur  good  fortune.  We  don't  think  alike  in  many  things, 
hut  we  think  alike  in  wi.shing  each  other  well." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,  not  a  doubt  of  it.  Gabriel  Shillii.g- 
\'ur(]      Evcrv  man  that  lielonirs  to  the  Household  of  Faith 
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is  ray  friend — and  every  womnn.  We  ran't  like  every- 
])<»dy — I  grant  that;  hut.  uc  can  love  everybody;  and  'tis 
our  bounden  duty  to  do  so,  while  they  are  on  the  side  of 
right." 

Mr.  Shillingford  slipped  off  into  the  grey  gloaming,  the 
other,  hardly  eonsoious  of  his  departure,  eontinued  to  stand 
on  his  doorstep  and  address  the  peaceful  night.  If  St. 
Francis  looked  to  it  that  not  the  least  creature  should  miss 
his  message  divine,  so,  on  slightest  provocation,  would 
Valiant  Dunnybrig  have  preached  to  pigs,  and  told  his  a.ss 
and  his  on.  about  the  ways  o!  their  Maker. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Tub  tragic  niglit  of  the  schism  at  the  "Old  Inn"  opened 
(liii.'tly,  and  few  guessed  that  it  was  big  with  the  fate  of 
Arthur  Tierce  and  his  wife. 

Tlie  usual  company  played  protagonists,  and  there  were 
present  Birkett  Johnson  from  Tunhill,  Nicky  (Jlubb,  Young 
llarrv  Ilawke  and  his  father,  Old  Harry,  Whitelock  Smer- 
don,  "the  loved  of  Sibley  Shillingford,  and  Pancras  Wide- 
combe. 

Then  Harry  Hawke  the  elder,  who  was  an  ancient  man  of 
small  intellect,  began  grumbling  to  Birkett  Johnson  on  the 
aiih.iect  of  birds,  but  won  little  sympathy. 

fli"  old  man's  voice  was  beyond  his  control,  and  piped 
and  quavered  as  he  narrated,  almost  with  tears,  how  buU- 
linches  had  eaten  the  buds  oflf  his  goose lierry -trees. 

"And  what  I  say  is  that  'tis  a  crying  shame,  and  be 
enough  to  shake  a  man's  faith,"  he  declared.  "Ess,  John- 
son, 1  say  that.  There's  no  justice  in  it,  and  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  them  baggering  birds  was  ever  created  for. 
Here  the  Almighty  goes  and  builds  up  a  gooseberry  bush, 
and  fills  it  with  promise  of  plenty,  and  then  He  sends 
along  one  of  them  blasted  bud-hawks  to  tear  the  herb  to 
pieces  and  scatter  the  promise  of  fruit  on  the  ground. 
And  how  be  you  or  any  other  man  going  to  square  that 
with  sense,  or  say  'tis  right?" 

"I  don't  say  'tis  right,  and  I  don't  say  'tis  wrong,"  an- 
swered the  metaphysical  labourer.  "But  1  do  say  'tis 
natural.  The  bud  was  no  more  made  for  you  than  for  the 
bird.  'Twas  made  for  itself— to  take  its  chances  of  suc- 
cess, like  everything  else." 

"But  'twas  me  made  it,  you  might  say.  'Twas  me, 
under  God,  for  didn't  1  grow  it  and  nurse  it  and  prune  it 
and  feed  it?"  ,       , 

"You  did  all  that,"  admitted  Birkett,  "but  you  didn  t 
n.'t  it,  vou  see,  and  the  Lord  would  say.  if  He  gave  the 
matter 'a  thought,  He'd  say:  'Well,  Old  Harry  Hawke, 
vou  very  well  knew  there  was  bullfinches  about,  and  you 
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very  well  knew  their  manners  and  customs;  and  'twas 
your  place,  as  a  thinking  and  immortal  creature,  to  outwit 
'em.  iiut  you  didn't,  and  so  you  won't  get  no  gooseber- 
ries this  year.'  " 

"Like  your  cheek,  Johnson,"  cut  in  Pancras  Widecombe. 
"Like  your  cheek,  telling  what  tlic  Lord  would  say  and 
what  He  wouldn't.  You're  as  bad  as  Farmer  Dunny- 
brig." 

"Drat  that  man— I  :  ate  un!"  cried  Nicky  Glubb  from 
his  corner.  "So  sure  of  himself  as  a  donkey,  and  with 
just  as  much  reason.  The  Lord  this  and  the'  Lord  that! 
1  said  to  him  a  bit  ago,  when  he  stopped  and  began  to 
]ireach — 1  said  to  un  :  '  You  mark  me,  Yah.iut  Dunny- 
brig,  you'll  get  hoofed  from  heaven  yet.  for  chattering  and 
taking  the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty!'  He 
said  I  was  past  praying  for,  the  old  fool,  and  1  said  I'd  be 
a  shining  angel,  up  high  above  him  some  day." 

"He's  that  hard  on  the  young  men,"  said  Whiteloek 
Smerdon.  "He  looks  at  you  through  and  through,  as 
though  you  was  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong.  1  was  going  for 
a  walk  with  a  young  woman  a  bit  ago,  and  met  him  on  his 
gert  horse  with  the  flowing  tail.  He  won't  have  the  tail 
cut,  but  lets  it  flow.  And  he  cast  a  glance  of  doubt  upon 
me." 

"Or  upon  the  girl,  perhaps,"  said  Arthur  Pierce  from 
behind  the  bar.  Arthur  was  serving,  but  he  was  not  well, 
and  looked  often  at  the  clock  for  the  hcmr  to  come  when 
his  wife  would  take  his  place.  A  laljourer  spoke.  H  was 
Ja-^k  :\rogridge,  the  son  of  Alfred  .Mogridge,  the  se.xton  and 
gardener.     He  had  a  stutter. 

"I  Avork  at  Chittleford  otf  and  on,  when  my  father  don't 
go,  and  :\Ir.  Dunnybrig  drops  a  kind  word  now  and  then. 
He  seeiiis  to  think  a  chap  siiould  bide  a  terrible  long  time 
in  the  single  state,  same  as  my  father  do— for  the  sake  of 
religion.  Do  'c  reckon  as  (iod  thinks  l)etter  of  us  if  we 
don't  have  no  truck  with  the  maidens,  Mr.  Johnson?" 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  at  Jack's  expcMise,  and 
Nicky  made  a  lewd  answer.     Then  .Mogridge  spoke  again. 

"^Ir.   Dunnylii'ig  lijis  tei-rible  eoorious  itlens,   I   warn   'e. 

He  says  the  Abnighty  lets  us  see  more  and  more  of  Him  as 

the  world  goes  on.  and  that  (io<l  larns  from  bis  creatures, 

just  like  we  larn  fi-otn  our  dogs  and  cattle." 
"  ..11.      11  . 1    .    . .    .   . 

;;;,   ;ic  v.ecuii<.;-i  inni  iiud   uc  iiuprovjiig,      said 
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Young  Harry  Hawke.  "I've  heard  him  tell  it  at  the  ineet- 
ing-iiouse  where  we  go.  And  many  suchlike  tliitigs  he'll 
dart  out  in  the  fury  of  prayer  as  comes  over  him." 

"Should  you  say^hat  was  true,  or  be  it  just  a  pinch  of 
madness  in  the  main?"  asked  I'ancras.  '"Do  God  Almighty 
change,  or  be  it  hiaspheemious  to  think  so?  1  should 
reckon  it  was,  for  'tis  as  much  as  to  say  He  ban't  up  to  His 
higli-water  mark."' 

"Whether  or  not,  He's  good  enough  for  us,  and  too  good 
and  too  patient  by  far,"  declared  Hirkett  Johnson.  "For 
iiiv  part  1  think  'tis  very  indecent  of  Valiant  Dunnybng 
to^alk  so  much  about  his  .Alaker.  There's  things  we  ought 
not  to  mention." 

"1  can't  have  no  more  of  this,  Mr.  Johnson,'  inter- 
rupted Arthur  Pierce  nervously  from  behind  the  bar. 
"  'Tis  contrary  to  rules,  and  I  mustn't  have  religion  talked 
al)out  in  the  bar,  though  I  know  you're  a  sober-minded 
man.  and  mean  no  harm." 

"  'Twasn't  me  began  it,"  answered  Birkett,  and  1  m 
verv  satisfied  to  give  it  up." 

Then  Old  Harrv  Hawke,  whose  mind  moved  slowly,  re- 
turned to  the  bullfinches.  He  had  been  thinking  only  of 
them,  and  had  not  followed  the  larger  argument. 

"But  why  be  they  made?  Why  for  does  (Jod  set  up  the 
beastly  birds  to  bring  ruination  to  the  fruit?  'Tis  making 
with  one  hand  and  marring  with  t'other  if  you  ax  me— ■ 
just  for  all  the  world  like  as  if  I  was  to  plant  a  row  of 
cabbages  and  then  put  a  shell-snail  in  each  of  'em.  If  I 
(lone  that,  you'd  say  'twas  time  they  fetched  me  to  the 

'svlum."  .  1   I    » 

""Arthur  here  won't  have  no  religion  talked,  and  he  s 
.luite  right,"  answered  Birkett.  "And  'tis  no  use  our 
axing  whv  the  Almighty  makes  this  or  that  creation,  Old 
Harry  Hawke.  The  bird  be  His  thought,  and  so  'tis  a 
pr(.per  bird  and  sent  in  the  world  for  a  projicr  i-f^nson 
We  can't  tell  what  the  reason  is.  and  we  be  sorry  the  bird 
have  such  a  cruel  fancy  for  fruit-buds ;  and  so  we  be  in 
our  right  to  shorten  its  life,  because,  if  we  didn't,  'twould 
mar  our  poekets  and  make  the  fruit-growers  poorer  than 
tln-y  be  already.  But  'tis  no  good  crying  out  against  the 
rreature  and  saving  it  didn't  ought  to  be  made.  If  the 
veil  was  lifted,  there 'd  be  amazing  surprises,  and  we  should 
see  the  reason  for  slugs  and  woodiice  and  >Uinih  anii  havdis, 
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Jind  ninny  another  varmint  that  shall  l)c  nameless.  Tis 
the  great  difference  between  man  and  his  Maker,  that  He 
never  does  nothing  without  a  reason,  and  we  be  always  do- 
ing so." 

"Should  us  find  a  reason  for  Nicky  here?"  asked  Pan- 
eras,  who  delighted  to  sharpen  swords  with  the  blind  man.- 
but  though  the  question  was  answered,  Nicky's  reply 
reached  no  ear.  The  clock  struck  nine.  and.  as  it  did  so, 
others  entered.  There  came  Totn  Gurney,  the  blacksmith] 
and  Klias  Coaker,  from  Southcombe. 

ft  was  tlii>  hour  when  ]\Iabel  Pierce  relieved  her  exhausted 
husband;  it  was  also  the  hour  when  Tom,  .Mrs.  Pierce's 
most  strenuous  su[)porter,  was  wont  to  arrive  for  his  even- 
ing drinking.  Tv)-night,  however,  Mrs.  Pierce  failed  to  be 
jMinctual.  She  did  not  appear  and  her  husband  showed 
evidences  of  distress.  He  was  a  feeble  man,  but  he  had 
more  friends  than  his  wife,  for  her  scornful  attitude  to- 
wards him  e.xcifed  the  anger  of  many  among  the  custo- 
mers. Once,  indeed,  a  remonstrance  had  been  raised  by 
Birkett  Joh^^son,  and  he  had  hinted  to  Mabel  Pierce  that 
she  was  unwise  and  unkind.  But  nothing  came  of  it,  save 
a  fierce  attack  on  Johnson  from  Tom  Gurney,  the  lady's 
champion.  And  now  Gurney  and  Johnson  spoke  together 
no  more.  The  one  was  mild  and  indififerent,  the  other 
scornful  and  contemptuous. 

"Where's  your  wife,  Arthur?"  asked  the  l)lacksmith,  in 
his  usual  insolent  voice.  He  was  florid,  dark,  black-eyed 
and  big-chested.  He  kept  an  ironmonger's  shop  hard' by 
his  smithy  and  was  a  prosp(>rous  man,  very  useful  to  a 
wide  range  of  customers.  He  remained  a  bachelor,  and, 
as  such,  continued  an  object  of  interest  to  women  as  well 
as  men. 

"She  ban't  in  the  bar  yet,  (hirney,  though  'tis  her  time," 
answered  the  innkeeper. 

"Which  we  all  know,  else  Tom  wouldn't  be  here."  said 
Nicky.  A  few  laughed,  l»ut  the  blacksmith  took  no  notice 
and  Mr.  Pierce  spoke  again. 

"I  hope,  to  be  sure,  she  won't  ])e  long,  fur  I'm  terrible 
tired  and  my  legs  ])e  giving  under  me  to-night." 

"Nonsense."  aiiswei-ed  Gurney.  "What  for  do  your 
legs  want  to  give  under  you?  If  you  used  'em  more,  they'd 
bear  von  un  bi-aver. " 

"I'do  ali  1  can." 
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'•So     you     do,     Arthur,"     said     Pancras     Wideconibf. 

•Aud  w'c  kuow  it.     I's  all  can't  be  built   like  cart-horses. 

^()ll  don't  get  a  fair  ehanee  in  my  opinion— such  a  nerve- 

I'iddeu  Mian  as  you."  ^^ 

"You'll  do  well  to  mind  your  own  business,  Widecombe, 
said  Gurney. 

•'And  so  you  will,  Widecombe,"  added   Young  Harry 

llauke. 

'  •  "Pis  just  as  iDueh  his  business  as  yours,  you  hectoriui? 
creature!"  cried  Nicky  Glubb,  to  the  blacksmith.  "You 
always  think  to  bully  everybody  by  vartue  of  measuring 
more  round  your  arms  than  the  rest;  but  you  shan't  bully 
iiif— blind  though  1  am  -and  1  tell  you  that  you  be  thrust- 
ing in  between  husband  and  wife  something  shameful  here; 
and  if  there's  much  more  of  it,  me  and  my  friends  will  take 
t'other  side;  and  Arthur  Pierce  can  rely  upon  us;  and  if 
lie  wants  to  bitch  up  this  place,  so  as  to  get  out  of  it  aud 
retire  in  peace,  we'll  damn  soon  help  him." 

"Nobody's  more  like  to  ruin  a  business  than  you,  you 
1)1  ind  varmint,"  answered  the  blacksmith.  "Aud  your  cus- 
tom be  little  worth,  anyhow,  because  'tis  only  the  drinks 
that  other  folk  stand  you,  ever  get  paid  for." 

"You  dirty  liar!  Look  at  the  slate  and  see  if  I  owe. 
And  if  you  was  blind— and  I  wish  you  was— we'd  hear 
what  money  you  could  earn!" 

They  clashed  together  and  the  forces  were  arranged  for 
liattle.'  In  support  of  Arthur  Pierce  stood  Johnson,  Wide- 
combe, Nicky  Glubb,  Whitelock  Smerdon  and  Jack  Mog- 
lidge.  while "^INIrs.  Pierce  had  for  her  champions,  Tom  Gur- 
ncv  and  the  Ilawkes,  who  were  related  to  her  by  marriage. 
i:iias  Coaker  took  no  side.  He  drank  half  a  pint  of  beer 
and  departed. 

There  appeared  at  this  electrical  moment,  two  women. 
.\ainiv  came  for  her  husband,  for  it  was  her  custom  to  lead 
him  home  when  the  inn  closed,  and  to  drink  with  him  for  a 
while  before  doing  so;  and  :\Irs.  Pierce  entered  llie  bar  from 
a  duor  behind  it.  IMabel,  who  was  flushed  and  -omewhat  the 
worse  for  liquor,  found  her  husband  in  distress  mopping  his 
lirow. 

"You  be  late,"  he  said.  But  she  answered  in  no  good 
temper. 

"Haven't  1  been  to  Newtown?  Don't  griz/.ie  al  mc  h>- 
iiiu'hl,  for  God'.s  sake,  because  I  can't  stand  it." 
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"Thoro!"  said  riurney.  'Don't  tliat  show?  The  in- 
stant moiiicnt  tlu!  woman  fonics  in  tlif  bar,  Arthur  litri' 
iiiiisl  needs  yel|)  at  her,  and  lier  tired  to  death  in  Newtown. 
And  you  men  can  sink  to  taki;  sides  against  a  Avomau!" 

In  the  momentary  sih'uce.  ]\Iahel  turned  on  lier  hushnnd. 

"At  it  again,  you  slaek-twisted,  worthless  worm  I  And 
me— thank  (iod  I've  got  {>atience." 

"(ilory!  You  think  you'm  patient,"  shouted  \ieky. 
"You  dou't  know  the  meaning  of  it!" 

"You  sluit  your  mouth  till  you're  spoke  to."  she  an- 
sweretl.  "  Vou  eome  here,  and  a  lot  more  trash,  standing 
up  for  this  man  against  me,  and  making  ray  life  a  burden 
-  -as  if  I  hadn't  got  enough  to  bear.  You  come  here — 
like  a  lot  of  wasps  to  sting  him  and  make  him  worse  than 
he  is — a  drivelling  ehild,  and  no  better." 

"Malx'l !  1  won't  have  it,  I  won't  have  it — not  afore  the 
people,"  erietl  Mr.  i'ieree.  "You've  got  the  will  and  the 
strength,  and  my  mind  antl  body  ])e  less  by  a  good  bit  than 
they  might  be  along  of  the  bad  circulation  of  the  blood  1 
endure;  but — but  —  " 

He  stopped  and  went  on  again. 

"Not  afore  the  village  like  this, 
nerves   be   all   of   a    torment   this   evening, 
knowed — if  you  only  knowed!" 

"Shut  your  mouth  and  get  out  of  my  sight,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  want  for  my  dirty  linen  to  be  washed  in  public 
every  night  in  this  bar." 

"Then  why  do  you  do  it,  ^Mabel  Pierce?"  asked  John- 
son. "  'Tis  vour  fault  and  I  tell  vou  this:  a  good 
wife—" 

"For  Cod's  sake,  no  preaching,"  cried  the  blacksmith. 
"(!o — clear  out  and  take  (ilubb  and  that  sandy-haired 
fool,  Widecombe — go  to  t'other  shop — we  be  well  rids  of 
you." 

"Peace — peace,  neighbours,"  prayed  the  innko(>per. 
"  'Tis  almost  too  much,  I  assure  you.  I  don't  want  none 
to  stand  up  foi-  mo  against  my  wife,  nor  yet  none  to  stand 
up  for  her  against  me.  .Mabel  and  me  understand  in  pri- 
vate." 

'No  we  don't,  and  never  shall,"  she  answered,  "and 


T  can't  suffer  it.     My 
If   vou   onlv 
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me  against  my 
single-handed." 
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'And  right  you  are!"  shouted  Young  Harry  Ilawke. 
'•  And  why  the  mischief  should  you  stand  him  at  all?" 
\rthur  turned  his  frightened  eyes  on  the  new  speaker. 
•■Good  Lord!  be  that  you,  Young  Harry?    What  have  I 

done  to  you?"  .    ,        ,  ■„ 

••Don't  vou  mind  him,  Arthur— he's  only  a  sdly  mump- 
h.ad,"  said  Pancras,  and  in  a  moment  Young  Harry 
turned  upon  him.  The  voices  grew  louder;  Old  Harry  be- 
^an  lo  s.-ream  against  Nicky;  Arthur  Pierce,  retreatmg 
lirfore  liis  wife,  who  had  lost  her  s.'lf-conlrol,  tnund  him- 
self finally  jammed  into  the  corner  of  the  bar  with  her  list 

in  his  face.  .1  •   ., "  i 

"Oh.  my  (iod,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  tins.      Ho 

said,  and  Gurney  answered :  ^ 

'•You've  got  vourself  born— that's  what  you  ve  done, 
and  'tis  a  pity  you  can't  find  pluck  to  undo  it  and  go  out 
of  it.  for  vou'ban't  no  use  on  earth."  ^^ 

•'You   marry   a   drunkard  and   see   how  you   get  on, 

shrieked  Nanny.     "A  tig  for  you,  you  bullocky  fool!     K 

vou  be  so  set  on  another  man's  wife,  why  tor  don  t  you 

run  awav  with  her  and  let  Arthur  have  a  bit  of  peace?     ^^ 

"Good  for  you,  Nanny !     I  poke  my  tongue  at  the  tool, 

shouted  Nicky.  ^^  ^     ^ 

Then  the  blacksmith  answered.  Nanny  screamed  atro- 
cious things  at  him,  and  Arthur  Pierce,  huddled  behind  the 
counter,  began  to  cry. 

' '  There— there— look  at  it ! "  shouted  his  wife.        There  s 
a  fine  thing—a  man  blubbing  like  a  babby!     And^I  to  be 
tied  to  that,  and  you  anointed  fools  take  his  part! 
Pirkett   Johnson  spoke   and  bawled  his   loudest  to   be 

heard.  .  ^     i?  .,     1 

"You  go  to  bed,  Arthur.     Let  him  pass  out  of  the  bar, 

Airs   Pierce,  and  listen  to  me.     You  shall  hear!" 

Arthur  crept  under  his  wife's  arm,  swept  the  company 

with  a  dazed  and  hunted  expression,  and  then  disappeared. 

Whereupon,  while  Nickv  and  Nanny  screamed  like  a  pair 

of  javs  at  the  blacksmith,   and   Old   Harry   Hawke,   and 

Young  Harrv  and  Pancras  stood  nose  to  nose  with  fists  fast 

elenched,  Johnson  made  himself  clear  to  the  innkeeper's 

wife.  ,      ,       T-  1 

"A  good  woman  ought  to  keep  her  husband  s  ^^^^nikness 
nui  of  sight,  i  teii  vou,  and  'ii.>  piani  ( rucity  to  ::auger  yie 
poor  man  in  this  bar,  with  Gurney  there  to  help  bait  him. 
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As  sure  as  yon  come  in  at  nino  o'clook.  you  Ix'sin  on  liini 
sind  send  him  to  liis  t)od  chap-fallen  and  wretehed.  And 
even  on  the  rare  ni^lits  when  the  man  is  in  hetter  spirits  and 
more  hopefu'  ahout  his  eireulation,  and  nerves,  and  bowels, 
and  so  on — what  do  you  do?  Why,  pour  out  your  spite 
and — " 

Mrs.  Pieree  heard  no  more,  hut  cried  out  for  succour. 
She  Avas  leaning?  back,  red-faced,  ajraiiist  tlie  bottles,  and 
lier  bip  bosom  heaved  and  fell  as  she  panted. 

"Here  Tom,  leave  them  .jackdaws  and  help  me  aj^ainst 
this  chap.  He's  blaek^niardinfr  me  up  hill  and  down  dale 
and  who  be  lie — a  common  labourer — to  talk  like  this  to 
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"Cuss  if  you  like,  but  listen."  continued  Johnson. 
"And  r!n)-ney  won't  be  the  worse  neither,  for  'tis  half 
his  fault  that  you  be  driving  your  husband  daft.  Weak- 
ness ban't  a  crime;  thoufjh  I  j^rant  that  no  crime  be  pun- 
ished worse  than  weakness  is.  Look  at  it— Providence 
turns  out  this  man  weak  as  water,  though  good  as  gold. 
And  anothtM-  man  may  ])e  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  and 
bad  to  the  heart.  And  the  weak  man  have  hell  all  his  life, 
and  the  strong  man  gets  his  way,  and  justice  don't  come 
into  it  at  all.  'Tis  just  cause  and  efT'ect,  and  Provi- 
denee— " 

"Shut  up,  you!"  said  Gurney.  "What  the  hell's  the 
use  of  talking?  If  you  was  a  man,  you'd  take  the  woman's 
part  and  not  bleat  about  Providence.  AVhere's  I'rovidence 
in  it?  :\Irs.  Pierce  didn't  marry  a  gelded  ninny.  She 
took  a  man,  or  thought  she  had,  and  he  hid  the  ti'ut'h  about 
his  silly  S'  If  till  it  burst  out  in  the  bitter  daylight  after  he 
fell  in  the  water.  All  the  pity's  her  side  and  them  that 
take  the  woman's — " 

"Call  her  a  womaTi!"  cried  Nanny.  "She's  a  cat-a- 
mountain — good  i'or  nought  to  man  or  beast.     I'd — " 

"You  scare-crow!  Yim  to  talk— you  as  be  only  fitted  to 
lie  and  thieve  for  that  drunken  rip  you  pretend  be  your 
husband!'' 

Thus  spoke  the  lilai'ksmith ;  and  the  argument  terminated 
there. 

"Lead  me  to  liim !  Tiead  me  to  him.  Nanny!'  yelled 
Ml".  (ilul)1).  IT,'  foamed  at  the  mouth. :  liis  av'.'V  I'.nir  bris- 
tled; his  sight](\ss  eyi^s  stuck  out  of  his  head.  And  Nainiy 
endeavoured  with  all  lier  might  to  do  as  lie  bade  her;  but 
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?he  vas  prevented,  and  Nicky  battered  madly  into  the  first 
jiiTsou  lie  felt,  who  proved  to  he  a  friend.  The  din  was 
dreadful  and  arrested  the  attention  of  a  few  passers-hy. 
'J'liey  hastened  in  with  a  polieeiiiaii,  to  see  Mrs.  I'ieree  roll- 
ing in  tits  of  hysi.Tieal  lau<,'hter  behind  the  liar,  Tom 
(iiiniey  and  Young  Harry  liawke  supporting  her,  and  Pan- 
eras  striving  to  ealiu  Ni(;ky,  who  poured  a  Hood  of  profan- 
ity on  the  head  of  the  blacksmith. 

The  policeman  protested.  He  had  friends  on  both  sides 
and  was  not  prepared  to  take  any  strong  measures. 

"Come!"  he  said.  "  'Tis  very  near  closing-time. 
You'd  best  to  go  home,  Nicky  Glubb.  There's  a  lot  too 
much  noise  going  on  in  here." 

"You're  right,  Adam  Saunders,"  answered  Mr.  Johnson. 
"There's  a  lot  too  much  noise;  but  the  'Old'  Inn  will  be  a 
pood  bit  more  peaceful  after  to-night.  Come  on,  boys! 
I've  done  what  I  could  and  only  got  hard  words  for  soft 
ones.  We  be  o'  Pierce's  side,  and  the  kindest  thing  for 
us  to  do  will  be  to  ruin  the  business  so  far  as  it  lies  in  our 
jiower,  by  going  elsewhere,  and  leading  others  to  do  the 
like.  I  ban't  in  no  heat,  Tom  Gurney — you  know  that; 
lint  I'm  in  earnest  and  never  more  will  I  set  foot  here 
till  that  unhappy  man's  out  of  it.  And  I  hope  he'll 
seek  a  strong  friend  or  two  to  help  him  get  free  of  that 
woman." 

"I  hope  he  will,"  answered  Gurney;  "and  the  sooner  the 
bettor.  The  dead-alive  didn't  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry, 
and  if  the  law  allows  Mabel  to  shake  him  otf,  'twill  be  a 
good  come-along-of  it  for  everybody." 

Old  Harry  Hawke.  who  had  taken  the  least  part  in  this 
fstormy  scene,  was  the  principal  sufferer,  for  Nicky,  while 
struggling  in  the  hands  of  Paneras,  had  kicked  the  ancient 
man  on  the  leg.  Now,  groaning  and  threatening  a  sum- 
mons, he  went  on  his  way  with  his  son,  while  the  adverse 
lartion  departed  together,  leaving  Tcm  Gurney  alone  with 
.Mrs.   Pierce. 

Peace  returned  to  the  "Old"  Tnn ;  but,  ten  minutes  be- 
fore closing  time,  the  little  drinking-house  known  as  the 
"Rugglestone,"  was  inforced  by  important  new  customers, 
and  Tnnothy  Turtle,  jumping  ui>  from  the  barrel  whereon 
'  -  ■  .^  {.,...,.»...!  ijv  <li.i  trill !!!i)hant  p.iiii- 
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ei'as. 

"We  be  come,  Turtle!"  he  cried,  "and  us  all  drnik  here 
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future  for  cvermoro.     Wo "11  never  go  in  the  'Old'  ns:\ 
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till  tlu'in  PiiTccs  be  p;oii(^  ;iiicl  Arthur's  nt  pea<-e. " 

Mr.  Turtle  hcstiri-tMl  hiiiis.'If.  liyhtcd  jinothcr  l.iiiip,  drew 
l)r(  r,  iiiid  listened  ti»  tlie  news  (if  the  uiplit. 

Valiaut   Duunyhri^'  and    rncle  T(;in  ( 'ohlcifjli   he  oidv 


just  goni 


lie  sa 


id. 


'Tis  a  threat  pity  as  thev  didn't 


stop  to  hear  such  an  adventure 

'■Th(n''ll  hear  of  it  fast  enough,"  declared  Pancras. 
"Why,  man  alive,  Dai'tnioor  will  ring  with  it  to-iiioi-i'ow  I 
The  plaee  will  never  hold  together  against  it — v(mi  mai'k 
me." 

"Never — not  with  that  woman,"  said  Johnson.  "  'Tis 
doomed  to  fail.  Ls  ean  only  hope  that  Arthur's  relations 
will  eome  forward  and  take  liim  away  from  her." 

"lie  ain't  got  none:  that's  the  mischief  of  it,"  explained 
Wideeomhe.  "He's  an  orphan,  like  me,  and  she  uidy  took 
him  for  his  money." 

Then  he  held  his  hand  to  his  faee. 

"Lord,  Nicky,"  he  said,  "you  did  give  me  a  jiroper  smack 
on  the  nib." 
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CHAPTER  XT! 

I'lTuovKi.i-  Sii'i.i.iNfiKOHn  iiiid  Klias  ("nakcr  sal  t(«?cthcr  in 
■I  lavdiiriU"  trvst  on  \Vliit1alnirn,\v.  Autuniii  had  mmc 
•I'Miii  and,  wliilc  lie  .siH)kL'.  yoiniK'  Coak.T  strained  his  ,':\v> 
;,nd  divided  his  tliou^dits.  for  the  sound  of  a  Ininter  s  horn 
laintlv  rose  and  fell  fmni  afar.  The  \\ md  sh.mtec  <)ver 
the  roekv  eairn  tliat  crowned  tliis  li.'ifiht  and  whisth'd  m 
the  great  heaps  of  granite  pihxl  there.  A  dark  ha/-  hun-r 
,,ver  the  vaHev  and  shroud.'d  the  l)reast  of  Ilaineld-.n.  un- 
til the  niightv  hill  sulked  the  eolour  of  lead.  South  want, 
tlie  Mot.r  was  already  hidden  in  eonung  ram,  yet  the  phu'e 
„f  the  sun  eontinued  visihh",  niarKed  hy  a  weak  and  watery 
hriglitness  that  irradiated  the  middle  distance  ot  the  seen.-. 
l>,ut  Wideconibe  hiv  beneath  the  lovers,  buried  in  g.oo.n. 

The  restlessness  of  the  hour  influenced  the  young  people 
who  now  made  holiday.  In  secret  they  were  here,  tor  as 
vet  their  romance  had  been  guessed  by  hibley  alone.  1  he% 
loved  one  another,  but  they  knew  very  little  about  one 
another;  and  to-day  they  happened  to  enlarge  their  knowl- 
.dfc  in  a  manner  mcst  shattering  and  unexpected 

l^lias  Coaker  did  not  resend)le  his  parents.  lie  was  a 
vouth  with  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  finely  moulded  but 
iu'avilv  freckled  countenance.  That  he  had  a  her<-e  temper 
I',.tronell  knew,  and  he  was  aware  that  she  sutjered  from 
the  same  incubus;  but  they  enjoyed  too  much  else  in  com- 
mon to  fear  this  danger.  They  were  both  rojnantic  an<l 
prone  to  dream.  Th.ey  both  unconsciously  lelt  the  need 
;,t  mvsterv  in  life,  and  found  their  secret  betrothal  suppl.v 
this  need  *  He  excelled  in  plots  and  plans,  and  she  repicet 
in  them  Thev  intrigued  without  1h.'  least  necessity  and 
feigned  that  their  understanding  would  set  the  world  Dy 
the" ears  if  it  were  kn..wn.  I'.ul  it  was  unlikely  that  any 
one  would  have  raised  the  least  objection,  save  on  the  ra- 
tional score  of  young  Coaker 's  position.  He  worked  for 
,.:.  i.-„*i,„-  „„ri  «-ac  nr>t  51S  vct  jiblc  to  cousidcr  a  cottuge  ot 


Ills  own. 


So  he  dreamed  of  a  castle 


-.'I 


|'.:;:| 
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In  thought  they  played  like  chi 


Idreii.  l>iit  reality  was  n 
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{,'n'at   pni't    ot'  tln'ir   lives.     Soinitiin.  s    th.-y    !inuise(l    oach 
otlicr,  sdiiH'tiiiifs  liori'd   cji.li  otluT.      In    fciifs  ot' 


tii)ii,  rrtrniicll  was  first;  lint  wiicn  it  (mhu'  t 


nnafrm;! 


<»  ai-tion. 


Kl 


las 


sliowi'd   mTiitti'   ri'sointiiiri   and    itsoIvc.      Hr  dcchircd   tluit 
he  nii'iint   to  inn  auay  with    Pi'tfondl   sonii' 


is  dt'Iiirlitcd  at   tlit-  idfi.      She  pi-ftciidcd  that 


sti'j)   would    hi-  alisolutcly   iirccssarv.     The  ()i)i)(tsit 


a\',  and   she 

SOMIC    SlU'il 


tion   was 


iKit  s|it'citicd.  hut  both  i-('cofini/.»'d  that  it  existed  as  ucedful 
s[ii(c  to  till'  situation.  .Mi-.  Shillinj^'iord  was  aei-ordingly 
fifvatfd  into  the  j,'rand  ditliculty. 

This  tini'  powci-  of  niakt'-helirve  often  follow.s  ;;  hoy  into 
manhood,  hut  ww  soldoni  can  live  in  the  soul  of  a  {^I'owu 
fjii'l.  Pctronrll,  however,  ])ossessed  it,  and  sinee  there  was 
none  other  to  e.xalt  into  draj^on  or  ogn',  her  plaeid  father 
filled  that  hiyh  offiee.  They  talked  ahout  him  (piite  seri- 
ously as  the  harrier,  as  a  heinp  with  a  heart  of  steel,  as  the 
foe  who  nnist  he  eon(|Uered,  by  stratefjy  or  strength,  befoni 
their  love  could  be  crowned  with  the  bliss  of  nuirriage. 
And  .vet,  since  the  man  and  women  were  perfectly  sane  at 
bottom,  neither  entertained  the  least  unkindly  feeling  for 
(Jabriel,  but  cared  much  for  liim,  sought  to  please  him,  and 
loved  to  listen  to  him. 

To-day  Klias  was  restless,  and  want(Hl  to  be  on  foot. 
They  had  played  their  game  of  castles  in  the  air  for  an 
hour;  but  it  seemed  that  there  were  other  things  in  the  air 
also.  They  had  diflt'ered,  and  Petrouell  had  conquered  in 
an  argument.     Now  Klias  rose. 

"  I  give  you  best,"  he  said.  "You  understand  books  and 
reading,  and  all  that.  Now  let's  get  up  over,  I  want — " 
lie  broke  otl".  lie  wanted  to  reach  a  point  from  which  it 
was  pi'obable  lie  would  set>  the  hounds,  whose  music  camo 
fitfully  upon  the  wind;  but  Petronell  loathed  sport — it  was 
the  one  great  subject  ui>on  which  they  had  never  agreed. 
Therefore  Klias  bi'oke  his  sentence. 

"We'll  go  across  to  Ileiuiesbury  (!ate."  he  said,  "and 
see  what 's  tloing. " 

"^Ve'll  go  to  Seven  Lords'  Lands,"  she  answered.  "We 
can  sit  in  the  iiiidst  of  the  stones  unseen  from  the  road; 
and  you  can  keej)  watch." 

Seven  I^ords'  Lands  was  the  local  name  for  a  neolithic 


i.'.. ■vin,:t*^„i. 


]    1, :  i  I . 


\(Ullll 


ea 


me- -to  a  s|)ot  where  a  stone  man's  ])i'ehistoi"ic 
home,   ou   lofty   ground   all   ringed   with    tors,    marked   a 
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:iit'ctiiii;-|i!iirc  of 


"  lO  tliiiik   that   .just 

.„■*.     1  wuiidir  how 

d^"   North    Hall     th.\ 

ijirord    in    the    I'.i^'ii   of 


iiiodfi-ii  houndary  and  stood  at  thr 
manors. 

"  'Tis  strange."    mused    Pi'tront- 
here  such  a  h)t  of  estates  euiiie  to; 
many   belonped    to   tlie    Fitz-Kali)lis 
who  chanj^ed  their  name  to  Shilliii., 
Kdward    th.     ImpsI       All    \Videeoml)e    Manor    hejoii^'cd    to 
Ihem  then.     And  there  was  a  very  fim    man.  «,'ot  wron-,'  siile 
of  the  blanket,  ttie  .son  oi'  Haldv  in  de  .Shillinyfurd— h«'  ha<l 
all  Widecomhe  too— .so  father  says;  and  liis  father  was  a 
par.son!     i'»ut  there  haven't  been  many  par.sons  in  Ih-'  nee. 
There  was  John  Shillinfiford  Mayor  of  H.xeter— a  very  wise 
.nid  wonderful  man;  and  his  pielure  is  mueh  like  iatlier.' 
But  Elias  liad  heard  all  this  before.     His  mind  was  on 
the  hounds,  and  as  lie  mse  from  a  seat  by  Petronell  ni  the 
hut-eircle,  he  leapt,  for  not  two  Lundred  yards  distant,  he 
viewed  a  hunted  fox.     Moved  by  the  thrill  of  tb.e  sif,'ht, 
Klias  did  an  unwise  thing,  and  called  his  sweetheart's  at- 
tention to  Keynard;  but  Petronell  was  sentimental  m  these 
matters.    She'took  the  sutTerinps  of  animals  deeply  to  heart, 
and  detested  the  slaus^hter  or  hunting  of  bird  or   beast. 
Now  she  saw  a  fox  going  very  slowly  with  his  brush  down 
and  his  tongue  out.     The  lovers  viewed  this  spectacle  from 
different  standpoints.     Both  became  instantly  excited  and 
both  showed  unreason.  ■,    ,      , 

IVtronell  thought  of  the  fox;  Elias  considered  the  liunt. 
"They're  oil"  the  scent,"  he  said.     "I'll  jus^t  run  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.     They   ban't  far  off—down  in  (iivy 
(loose  Nest  bog  by  the  sound."  _ 

'•What!"  she  cried.  "You'd  help  them  against  him! 
Look  at  him— nearly  dead  and  nothing  but  his  own  clever- 
ness has  saved  him." 

The  fox  was  slipping  along  through  witheretl  rern.^^ 
"Don't    be    childish,    Petionell,"    cried    Elias.     ^^    lis 
every  man's  right  and  dutv  to  help  a  hunt  if  he  can. 

"  "Tis  you  who  are  childish  and  all  those  grown-up  idiots 
on  horses  vonder.  Thcv  're  not  clever  enough  to  catch  him, 
nor  yet  the  hounds.  He's  fairly  foxed  them,  and  if  you 
put  them  on  him  again  you'll  be  a  coward,"  thus  she  spoke 
holly:  but  his  blood  was  up,  too.        ,      .    ,  ,      . 

"Take  care  wlio  you  call  names  and  imud  your  own  uum 
iiess,  Petronell.     As  a  man  'tis  mine  to  give  a  view  holloa, 
and  I'm  going  to  do  it.     We'll  argue  afterwards." 


r 
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"I  forbid  you!  I  forbid  you!"  she  (.-ried.  "You  hear 
me,  I  forbid  you,  Elias." 

But  lie  was  up  and  away.  He  ran  to  the  ledge  of  the 
hills  southerly  and  saw  the  huntsmen,  three  parts  of  a  mile 
away,  casting  without  success  in  the  bog  called  Grey  Goose 
Nest.  He  waved  his  hat,  danced  on  the  hill-top  to  attract 
attention  and  screamed  loudly. 

Petronell,  gone  from  hot  to  cold,  watched  him  with  hard 
eyes  and  thought  what  a  fool  he  looked. 

Her  heart  heaved  in  her  bosom  and  she  was  terribly  en- 
raged. Tlie  castles  in  the  air  were  forgot;  the  hopes  and 
dreams  huddled  below  the  horizon  of  her  soul  before  this 
grim  reality.  She  knew  that  sport  was  a  passion  with 
Klias,  but  her  views  on  the  subject  had  always  been  made 
clear,  and,  until  now,  he  had  respected  them  and  kept  this 
side  of  his  activities  from  her  sight  or  hearing.  The 
hounds  rippled  over  the  hill ;  the  huntsmen  followed  young 
Coaker's  direction  and  J\'tronell  saw  the  i\Iaster  give  Elias 
a  nod  and  heard  him  shout  his  thanks.  Twenty  men  and 
women  on  horseback  trailed  by,  and  with  them  came  Mrs. 
Louisa  Win^>_att.  She  was  clad  in  dark  green  and  sat  a 
great  black  hunter,  on  which  she  looked  a  tiny  woman. 
She  saw  Petronell  in  the  hut-circle  and  kissed  her  whip- 
hand  as  she  eal loped  past.  Others  were  there  familiar  to 
the  girl.  ^  ing  men  in  pink  went  by  and  an  old  man 
or  two  in  black.  Among  the  grey  heads  was  ]\Ir.  Smerdon 
of  Bone  Hill,  in  corduroy  on  a  Dartmoor  pony;  and  to 
see  a  grandfather  thus  racing  after  a  fox,  stirred 
Petronell  \s  deepest  contempt.  She  viewed  the  hunt  unsym- 
pathetically  and  felt  herself  a  very  superior  person. 

Soon,  having  swept  into  the  valley  northwards,  they 
were  lost  in  the  falling  rain  and  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
them  ceased.  Then  Elias  came  back  quietly.  He  antici- 
pated some  little  explosion,  but  was  quite  unprepared  for 
its  gravity  and  extent. 

"Young  Cliristian  Cobleigh  was  out  too,"  said  Elias. 
"He  borrowed  a  pony  at  '  "hittleford,  and  it  has  fallen 
down  and  hurt  its  knee.  He's  walking  it  home.  There's  a 
good  many  on  foot  up  over  that  went  to  the  meet,  and  a 
few  will  walk  back  tliis  way,  so  we'd  Ix-tter  ho  gone  b(>fore 
the  rain  gets  heavy." 

lie  consideretl  that  he  bad  done  notluTiLr  wortbv  of  fur- 
ther mention ;  but  she  undeceived  him. 
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"Ift  gone  as  soon  as  you  like,  '  she  said.     "  I  don't  want 

vnu."  .        .•  w 

•'Come,  conic,  my  dearie,  don't  make  a  iiiss  tor  nought 
We've  ah  ays  had  two  opinions  about  sporting  and  always 

shall."         *  .        ..    , 

••  Yes— and  if  you  weren't  blind,  and  as  big  a  tool  as  you 
looked  just  now  on  the  hill,  daneing  and  screaming,  youM 
see  that  those  two  oi.inions  are  going  to  divide  us  once 
lor  all.  Yes— you  needn't  put  on  that  scared  look.  1 
;isked  vou  to  be  commonly  decent— no  more.  1  asked  you 
to  be  the  s[)ortsman  vou  pretend  to  be.  A  poor,  clever 
creature,  lighting  for  its  life,  outwits  a  lot  of  hounds  and 
iiH-n.  trained  to  catch  and  kill  it.  'Twas  too  clever  tor  em, 
and  threw  'em  off  and  no  doubt  thanked  (iod  m  its  own 
foxy  way  that  it  had  escaped;  and  then,  instead  of  keeping 
vouV  mouth  shut  and  minding  your  own  business,  like  any 
i.ther  outsider,  vou  give  it  away  and  thrust  your  oar  in 
a^'iiiiist  the  creature  and  call  that  a  sporting  thing  to  do! 
a"s  if  the  fox  wasn't  handicapped  enough  as  'tis— as  it 
liftv  to  one  wasn't  odds  enough!" 

lie  laughed,  but  he  made  a  mistake  to  do  so. 

"One  would  think  that  the  fox  was  a  friend  of  yours, 

he  said.  ,  , 

"Vou  may  cackh'.  But  I  tell  you  you  re  a  mean  coward 
and  I  hate  Vou  to-day— hate  you  properly.  You'd  best  to 
"0  I  can't  stand  the  sound  of  your  voice  no  more.  Llear 
nut  and  let  me  get  calm,  else  I'll  say  something  I'll  be  sorry 

"  'Tis  T  that  am  sorrv."  he  said.  "And  I  never  should 
have  thought  vou  could  have  took  such  a  lin<\  Petroiiell. 
All  over  a  silly  tritle  like  that.     A  big-minded  girl  like 

von!"  ^,  ,  p 

'  "Co  "  she  answered.  "I  mean  it.  Ive  got  no  use  tor 
^•ou  iust  at  present.  I  '11  need  to  think  of  this.  Tis  less  the 
actual  thing  +han  what  it  stands  for.  I  asked  you  to  tavour 
1,1,.  in  a  small  matter— as  clear  as  words  could  speak  i 
asked  it— and  you  refused  me." 

"I  was  excited."  ,, 

"Yes   vou  were— and  a  pretty  figure  yon  cut. 

"If  you're  going  to  make  personal  remarks,  Petronell, 

'•'n,'.,r<  wbnt  I've  asked  vou  to  do  a  score  of  times."  she 
answered.     "The  sooner  the  better.     And  id  like  to  see  u 
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pnck  of  lionnds  riinninp:  nftcr  you.  f]Iias.  and  hear  wliat. 
vdu  1lioii<,'lit  of  it  when  they  cau^'lif  Vdii  " 

At  tliis  insult  tin-  riiaii  tuiiicd  r.'d',  ,:  j  made  as  tliouj,di 
In  s[)cMk;  l.ul  ill-  did  udt.  lii.^t.ad  lie  left  her  ahrui)tlv  and 
stiod.'  away  over  tlu;  iieatli  iu  thu  direction  wlienec;'  they 
liad  eoine.  They  liad  walked  towards  Wideeomhe  a^ain 
after  this  ineident,  and  now  Petronell  from  the  hei^^hts 
watched  her  lover  niareli  otf.  He  soon  sank  into  the  val- 
ley, and  as  he  did  so  lookt'd  back  several  times;  hut  she 
stood  still  aiiion<:  llie  rocks,  sacred  to  many  a  trvst.  The 
lliouffht  touched  Elias:  he  slowed  down,  turned  slowly  and 
1-e^'an  to  elind)  hack  to  her.  The  rain  fell  sharply  now 
and  his  anger  was  tiuile  jione.  He  returned  to  express 
very  frank  soi-row  for  the  thing  that  he  had  done.  But 
Fate  was  afjainst  him.  A  moment  after  he  arrived  beside 
iier,  and  ventured  to  tm-n  up  the  collar  of  her  coat,  the 
sound  of  j)attering  feet  and  a  galloi)in,!;  horse  reaehed  their 
eai-s  from  the  other  side  of  the  roek  pile.  The  hounds  were 
biiek,  trotting  beside  the  huntsman;  the  whipper-in  fol- 
lowed, and  at  his  saddle-])ow  griiuied  the  mask  of  tlu;  fox. 
"Thanks  to  you,  Coaker,"  shouted  the  man.  "We  was 
just  in  timi — i-an  into  him  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
ston(>  heai)s  under  Iley  Tor.  :Mrs.  Windcatt,  from  uj)  over, 
got  the  brush." 

They  were  gone,  but  they  had  done  their  work  and  any 
possihdity  of  a  reconciliation  vanished. 
The  girl  turned  white  with  i)assion  now. 
"Cruel  devils!"  she  said.     "And  you— all  your  work. 
And  you  can  go  and  never  see  me  again.     God's  my  judge 
if  I  don't  mean  it!     If  you  refuse  me  the  life  of' a'  poor 
fox,  while  we're  courting,  what  will  you  refuse  me  after 
W(''re  n.arried  ?     And  so  I'll  refuse  you  everything — everv- 
thing — and  dare  you  to  speak  to  me  again.'"' 
"Listen  to  reason,  Petronell." 

"Not   from  you— never  from  you!     I'd   onlv   listen   to 
cowardice  from  you!     ^ly  father'was  right,      'tis  a  fool's 
trick  to  many  beneath  your  station,  and  I  won't  do  it." 
Xow  he  flamed  in  his  lui'n. 

"Xo!  "^  ou  wait  for  a  royal  pi'ince  to  come  along.  You 
find  somebody  as  shoots  foxes,  instead  of  Imnting  'em. 
Von  go  home  and  tell  your  father  that  you've  been  tokened 
to  me  a   ve;n'  on  the  Oiiiet  and   h.'iVe 


.-f   1',. 
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low  down    blackiruard    I    am   and    won't   breathe   the  sai 
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air  with  rr.e  no  more.  You're  a  danmetl,  si'.ly,  sulky,  little, 
hoadstroug  brute— that's  what  you  are -and  you  haven't 
t'ot  the  sense  of  a  mouse.  You've  insulted  lae  a  dozen 
times  to-day,  and  I'm  not  the  sort  to  take  that  and  eome 
whimpering  up  and  licking  your  hand  after.  You'vt'  done 
it  now,  and  I'm  going  to  take  you  at  your  word.  Please 
liod,  you'll  never  hear  my  voice  again.'' 

"So  much  the  better  for  me,"  she  said.  "I've  heard  it 
once  too  often.  The  man  who  would  betray  a  dumi»  ani- 
mal would  I)etray  anyliociy.  And  that's  my  last  word." 
She  moved  down  the  hill  and  he  went  iii  another  direc- 
tion. It  was  now  growing  dusk  and  pouring  with  rain. 
Sheets  of  grey  vapour  scudded  across  the  hills  and  the 
[lonies  turned  their  backs  to  it. 

On  the  high  road  not  far  distant  a  dozen  members  ot  the 
hunt  trotted  by  the  Master,  whose  eoat  turned  purjde  at 
the  butl'et  of  the  rain.  All  were  happy  and  cheerful  at 
the  suceess  of  their  sport.  Elsewhere  .Mrs.  Windeatt,  the 
richer  for  a  fine  brusli,  went  her  way  to  Kingshead. 

Only  the  hearts  of  Petronell  and  Elias  wer.'  dark.  In 
silent  gloom  he  returned  home,  wliile  she.  chill(>d  through 
by  rain  and  sorrow,  crept  to  her  chaml)er  and  wept  while 
she  changed  her  clothes. 

She  could  not  keep  her  secret  griefs  to  herselt  and  spent 
half  the  night  in  Sibley's  bed  being  kissed  and  consoled. 
The  recital  was  long,  since  Sibley  had  to  pretend  slie  did 
not  even  know  of  the  engagement;  but  when  she-  heard  the 
tragic  particulars;  when  their  beautiful  dreams  and  secrets 
and  private  postbo.K  and  various  adventures.  e.\ten(hng 
over  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  were  {loured  into  Sibley  s 
ear  she  could  not  fail  to  realize  the  dreadful  nature  ot  the 
(lay's  work,  or  sympathize  very  heartily  with  lier  torlorn 

sister.  ,  ,    •      ,  1 

"  'Tis  alwavs  uncertain  with  them  red-haired  men,  ana 
1  dare  say  vou're  well  out  of  it,  though  you  may  not  think 
so  for  the  niinute."  she  said.  "They  will  sport,  you  know ; 
'tis  in  the  blood  of  the  sillv  things.  You'll  liave  to  over- 
look it— if  not  in  him,  then  in  anotlier.  I  grant  you  that 
sporting  be  childish;  but  there's  worse  ways  lor  them  to 
spend  tlieir  spare  tinu-,  and  it  goes  with  ])luck  and  courage. 
The  s[)ortsmen  he  the  best  so;-t,  sister— you  11  hnd  that. 
'PI...  .-iiMnfi  th.nt  ain't  snortsiaen  may  have  more  l)rains; 
but  they've  got  different" failings  and,  taking  'em  all  rounu, 
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I'd  sooner  have  that  Moakness  than  any  of  their  other 
countless  weaknesses.  Men  are  always  unfinished  things, 
eoiupared  with  us:  and  yet  nothin<;'s  more  unHnished  than 
us — without  thfiii.  You  must  wait  tor  another.  You  be 
far,  far  too  tine  for  a  Coaker. " 

"I  know  it,"  said  Tetronell.  iTcoveriiig  slowly.  "I 
know  it.  and  I  told  him  so;  and  he  admitted  it,  though  he 
was  got  in  a  towering  passion  by  that  time.  And  he  looked 
a  lot  {u-open'r  nuin  in  a  rage  than  when  he  was  yowling  and 
throwing  up  his  hat  to  make  the  hunters  see.  I  wonder  if 
he's  awake  now." 

"I'll  lay  he  is."  answered  Sibley.  "Tramping  his  cham- 
ber and  tearing  his  hair.  ]}e  sure  of  that.  'Tis  a  com- 
fort, or  should  be,  to  think  what  a  ragged-tailed,  tousled, 
red-eyed  wretch  he'll  look  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Ten  months  wore  passed  sineo  Mr.  Swoctland  of  Tunhill 
Farm  lust  his  wile,  and  during  these  days  of  mourning  ho 
had  not  been  idle.  Agreeably  to  the  spirit  that  set  down 
the  names  of  various  women  0:1  a  i)ieee  of  paper,  and  de- 
cided that  all  were  eligible  in  dillVrent  degrees,  Samuel 
Sweet  land,  as  he  told  his  sister  Harriet,  kept  in  touch  with 
each  lady  and  endeavoured,  so  far  as  a  newly-made  wid- 
(iwer  might  decently  do  so,  to  interest  and  attract,  not  only 
.Mrs.  Windeatt  of  Kingshead,  and  Nelly  Gurney  of  Dun- 
ston;  but  also  Miss  Tapper  of  "Genoa  Villa,"  Miss  Mary 
Hearn  at  the  post-offiee,  and  even  Araminta  Dcnch,  as  a 
remote  possibility. 

lie  wanted  a  wife  badly,  and  was  unhappy  without  one. 
Ills  temper  suffered,  and'  his  sister  also  suffered.  There- 
fore, when  there  came  a  day  upon  which  Samuel  decided 
that  he  might  set  forth,  Harriet  was  glad,  congratulated 
lii'ii  on  his  immense  patience  and  self-control,  and  herself 
put  a  finishing  touch  or  two  to  his  toilet. 

'•  'Tis  time  and  more  than  time,"  she  said.  "Your  dis- 
])()silion  is  sweet  as  sugar  by  nature,  but  it  have  been  called 
to  undergo  a  dreadful  strain  without  a  doubt,  and  only 
your  noble  love  for  dear  Tibby  could  have  carried  you 
through  it.  'Twas  bad  enough  to  wait,  let  alone  the  dead 
set  made  on  you." 

''I  wouldn't  say  that." 

"You're  too  modest,  where  the  females  are  concerned,  to 
see  it ;  but  I  see  it.  You  couldn  't  say  '  good  morning  '  to 
X'lly  Gurney,  or  send  a  brace  of  birds  to  Widow  Windeatt, 
or  <irop  in  the  post-office  to  ask  ]\lary  Hearn  after  her 
i„.i-ves — you  couldn't  do  none  of  these  things  without  wak- 
ing a  fire  of  hope  in  tb.em.  Such  a  one  as  you — with  your 
I)()wer  over  females  and  fascinating  ways  and  kindness  of 
nature — why,  you  be  oil  to  fire  m  the  heart  of  a  nian-loviug 
wuiiian.  They  can't  liclj)  it — I  don't  blame  tliem;  Imt 
there  'tis,  and  I'm  glad  for  all  their  sakes  you  be  going 
to  Settle  on  one.  For  my  [)art  I  n  welcome  Luuisu  Wiuueait 
Very  gladly,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 
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"We  iiiiistJi't  count  our  chickens  afore  they're  hatched," 
answered  Mr.  Swcetland.  "How  do  >ou  like  this  here  hhie 
tie?  ('omin<,'  after  wearing  a  hhick  one  so  long,  it  struck  on 
my  sight  as  a  thought  too  garish  and  dashing.' 

"Not  at  all,"  she  declared,  gazing  t\)ndly  at  hira  with 
sisterly  love.  ''Blue's  your  colour,  Samuel';  it  suits  with 
your  fair  skin.  Courting  be  courting,  and  you  must  treat 
it  accordingly." 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  and 
pulled  up  his  white  handkerchief  so  that  it  might  appear. 

"(iood  powers!  'Tis  one  of  the  mourning  ones!"  she 
cried.  "Tliat'll  never  do  to-day.  You  don't  want  to 
thrust  it  down  the  woman's  throat  that  you're  a  widower. 
That's  there  in  the  background  we  all  know;  but  it  must 
be  left  in  the  background.     I'll  get  a  white  one." 

Mr.  Sweetlaud  wore  his  Sunday  black,  with  a  hard 
bowler  hat  and  dark  red  leathern  leggings.  Now  Birkett 
Johnson  brought  round  his  horse  and  he  mounted. 

"(Jet  me  my  jujubes,  Harriet,"  he  said.  "I'm  sure  to 
want  them." 

She  obeyed.  Birkett  held  tlie  gate  and  his  master  trotted 
forth.  The  hour  was  two  o'clock,  tlie  day  clear,  still  and 
cold. 

IMiss  Sweetland  spoke  to  the  lalmurcr. 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  master  look  l)etter?"  she  asked. 

"Never,  :Miss.  He  be  going  forth  to  conquer,  we'll 
hope." 

She  nodded  and  watched  the  retreating  figure  jogging 
along  a  lane  that  lead  from  Tunhill  down  to  the  main 
road. 

"Yes— without  a  doul>t." 

"To  conquer  and  be  conquered.  And  which  might  it 
be,  ]\Iiss,  if  I'm  in  my  right  to  ask?  To  say  it  civilly, 
there's  a  lot  of  talk,  every  night  at  the  'Rugglestone  Inn',' 
as  to  who  the  woman  is  like  to  be.  He's  that  worshipful 
and  gallant,  is  Mr.  Sweetland,  that  you  can't  say  he  puts 
one  f:^inale  afore  another,  but  lires  up  afore  one  and  all. 
Timothy  Turtle  thinks  'tis  Abel  Gurney's  daughter,  and 
then  again  Tom  rnirney,  the  ])lacksmith,  though  no  friend 
of  mine,  has  Ijccn  hearcl  to  say  that  ^Ir.  Sweetland  is  al- 
ways buying  iiostage-stamns  now;  nud  then  -tieain..  White- 
lock  Siiiei'ihjn,  from  Bone  Hill,  he  says  you  can't  go  down 
the  lane  but  yuu  see  master's  liorse  hitched  up  outside  Miss 
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Tapper's  honsp.     And  ollicrs  tell   that  you  may  s(>o  liiin 
I  nil II},'  hack   troiii   I'ar  wavs  oil — li(\voiid    Widt'c-oiiilic  alto- 

■■  They're  all  wfon;?,  as  nsually  liajipens,  when  people  try 
t(i  tincl  out  a  man  s  private  business/'  declared  Miss  Ilar- 
iiet ;  "hut  to  you  in  contidenee,  Johnson,  as  our  ri^ht  hand, 
1  may  tell  you  what  will  liappen  inside  the  next  hour  or 
so.  The  master  is  ridiuf?  to  Kingshead,  to  ot!'er  \'or  Widow 
Luiii^a  Windeatt,  and  we  may  he  pretty  sure  tliat  he  won't 
have  to  oll'er  twice." 

"I  can't  see  her  here  somehow,"  answered  Birk(.'tt. 

"You  will,  however,"  replied  Miss  Swcetland ;  "she'll  he 
tiere  afore  the  daffodils,  Johnson.  I  know  it — I  leel  it  in 
my  hones.     And  gladly  I  shall  take  the  second  place." 

While  his  sister  planned  this  ahnegation,  ^Iv.  Sweetland 
trotted  through  Widecomhe,  saluted  the  people  here  and 
there,  nodded  to  Arthur  Pierce,  who  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  "Old  Inn,"  and  declared  to  Young  Harry  Ilawke,  at 
tlie  entrance-gate  of  Woodhayes,  that  the  days  were  get- 
ting shorter  very  fast.  Then  he  climbed  the  steep  hill  to 
Kingshead  Farm,  aloft  on  the  shoulder  of  Ilameldon,  took 
his  horse  into  the  yard,  handed  the  bridle  to  a  man,  wlio 
ran  forward  touching  his  hat,  and  went  to  the  door.  From 
this  uplifted  spot  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Widecombe  might 
lie  obtained.  It  stood  highest  cf  all  the  ring  of  farms,  and 
the  Moor  rolled  to  its  outer  gate. 

.Mrs.  Windeatt  was  at  home  and  would  see  ^Mr.  Sweet- 
land.  He  took  a  jujube,  wedged  it  into  a  hollow  tooth, 
where  it  could  melt  in  peace,  and  made  his  bow. 

The  widow  was  letting  out  a  habit;  she  set  down  her 
woi'k,  rose,  and  shook  his  hand. 

'•Why,  Mr.  Sweetland!"  she  said,  "  'tis  a  month  of  Sun- 
days since  you  were  up  over.  Whatever  brings  you,  I 
wonder?" 

""Of  cour.se  you  wonder,"  he  answered,  "but  I  shall  not 
keep  you  long  in  suspense.  Go  on  with  your  work  and 
I  will  cool  down  a  little." 

"I'm  putting  on  flesh,"  she  declared  frankly,  "and 
'twas  high  time  hunting  began  for  me.  The  South  Devon 
lias  made  a  good  start.     Foxes  are  plentiful." 

" Sn  T  he.o.r  Nf>  do!i])t  vou  £?et  a  'Dartmoor  ru'evlmnncl* 
among  your  poidtry  sometimes." 

"Often  and  often.     1   believe  the  rascals  know  they're 
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welcome  liere.      If  a  duck  nr  fowl  helps  'em  to  stand  before 
liounds,    then    who    with    a   kiiul    heart    would    denv    it    U, 


em 


'/" 


Mr.   Sweetlaiid   liad   an  inspiration. 

"There  are  foxe.s  anii  foxes,"  he  .said.  "There  are  four- 
leij^'ed  foxes  am!  two-legged  foxes,  and  I  dare  .say  some  of 
thr  two-legged  sort  eoiiie  h.-re  oft  enough  to  .see  what  tlu-y 
can  pick  up." 

"\o,  they  don't.  We're  out  of  the  way  of  tramps  and 
hcggars.  I'd  sleep  uo  worse  if  1  knew  the  front  door  was 
oj)en  of  a  night." 

Hut  the  farmer  had  not  done  witli  Ins  tigure.  Pursued, 
he  rather  lioped  that  it  would  bring  him  easily  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

'•There's  some  sorts  of  thieves  what  locks  and  l)ars  lie 
u.seless  against.     And  I'm  one  of  them." 

"Vou!" 

"Don't  be  startled.     Go  on  with  your  work." 

"I'm  sure  1  should  be  startled  to  hear  you  were  out 
after  wluit  didn't  belong  to  you." 

He  sighed. 

"  Ves,  yes;  but  when  you  hear  wliat  it  is.  .  .  .  Only  don't 
l)e  startled.  You've  got  a  wondrous  nerve  for  a  woman 
and  I  don't  want  to  east  you  into  livsterics  or  nothing  of 
that."  '  ^ 

"What  a  man  of  mystery  you  arc!  Hysterics?  ]Me! 
I\Iy  goodness  no— I'm  not  tiiat'sort.  Hut  do  be  plain.  I 
feel  in  a  regular  fog.  You've  come  to  take  what  don't  be- 
long to  you.  Hut  you're  an  open  thief  seemingly,  md  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  for  you've  put  on  your  black  and 
new  leggings  and  a  wonderful  blue  tie  to  do  it  in." 

He  smiled  indulgently. 

"  'Tis  rather  a  way  I've  got  of  fogging  the  female  mind. 
My  dear  Tibby  often  used  to  say  that  I  soared  above  her 
intellects,  and  Harriet  will  put  her  hands  up  over  her  ear- 
holes  now  and  again  and  cry  to  me  for  pity's  sake  to 
use  commoner  words."' 

'Tis  your  voice  perhaps  more  than  the  things  you  say? 
You  talk  quick,  and  when  you  are  interested  in  a  subject 
it  runs  up  into  your  head,  till  it  sounds  more  like  an' ex- 

He  started  and  regarded  ^Irs.  Wiudeatt  with  surprise; 
he  even  flushed  a  little. 
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"I — Ijiit  lot  it  pass,  let  it  pass.  I'm  sure  you  don't  want 
lor  to  hurt  my  feelings.     A  guinea-pig — well,  well!" 

"Hurt  your  feelings,  my  dear  man!  Nut  likely.  But 
li;ivcn't  you  notieed  it  yourself'.'" 

"I  can't  say  1  have.  My  voiee  sounds  to  my  ear  much 
like  any  other  iiuin's;  and  I'm  sure  1  hope  it  don't  sound 
like  a  guinca-i)ig's  in  your  ear,  Louisa  Windeatt,  because 
if  it  do.  .  .  .  Hut  forgive  me — wt?  uuistn't  talk  this  iiori- 
M'lisical  Jionsense.     I'm  here  about  serious  matters." 

"So  you  are  then — 1  can  see  that  in  your  eyes — and  I  i 
(ver  so  sorry.  You've  come  to  steal  something  on  your 
ewn  showing.  I  Jut  you  shan't  do  that.  You  tell  me  what 
'tis  you  want — and  I  lay  you'll  be  very  welcome  to  it  as 
a  willing  gift." 

"1  think  so  too,"  ho  said  easily.  "A  little  bird  has 
whispered  to  me  that  I  shan't  get  'no'  for  an  answer. 
Still  we  lovers — go  on  with  your  work,  Louisa — we  lovers 
are  kittle  cattle  and  the  finer  sort,  that  is  to  say  the  modest 
siirt — a  man  like  me,  in  a  word — though  everything  seems 
to  smile  and  promise  a  fair  answer,  yet  such  is  our  humble 
nature  and  lowly  stand  before  the  se.x  of  women,  that 
somehow  we  can't  take  'yes'  for  granted." 

She  laughed  kindly. 

"I'm  ever  so  glad.  Hut  why  did  you  want  to  see  me 
al)outit?" 

"Who  else  should  1  want  to  see?" 

"Well,  1  suppose  you  are  aiming  at  a  woman,  and  mean 
to  marry  again,  and  have  come  to  tell  me  the  secret.  And 
it's  a  great  compliment  to  have  your  confidence;  but  what's 
that  to  do  with  picking  and  stealing?" 

"My  word,  Louisa!  You  be  very  near  so  modest  as  I 
am  myself,"  ho  answered.  "I  see  you  think  I've  come  to 
tell  you  I'm  in  love;  so  I  have — so  I  have,  Louisa.  But 
I  'in  not  a  man  to  give  confidences  or  let  out  secrets,  and 
there's  only  one  reason  why  I  mean  to  tell  you  what's  up. 
Only  one.  Keep  steady — I  mean  it — in  a  word  I've  cast 
my  eyes  round  Wideeombe;  I've  fixed  'em  on  you,  Louisa. 
I've  chosen  you  out  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  my  right  hand 
—so  to  speak.  And  I  don't  come  with  no  pride  or  any- 
thing like  that.  I  don't  put  forth  my  hand  to  pluck  in  a 
idnily  soi't  of  way.  I  know  what  you  are — tar  a'oove  com- 
tiion  women— full  of  sense  and  understanding.  I  shall  be 
a  lucky  man — and  I'm  ready  to  own  it  afore  everybody. 
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'riic'n'"s  IK)  iiioru  hninl)U{^  in  iiic  than  there  is  in  ynu. 
You'll  tell  tile  people  that  you're  a  terribly  lueky  woman, 
and  1  shall  tell  'eiu  I'm  a  most  fortunate  man.  "I'is  a  very 
fair  bit  of  f,'ive  and  take  seemingly,  and  it'  the  advanta^'i- 
lies  a  sliee  on  your  side — so  it  should,  for  it  becomes  tlie 
male  to  ^ive.  You've  had  a  husband  and  I've  had  a  wife, 
and  you  iinistn't  let  your  bad  luck  eome  in  the  way;  you 
musiti't  eom|)ai-e  us  all  with  ,1  ;hu   Windeatt." 

"Don't  fear  that,"  she  said  (|uietly.  llcr  manner  had 
ehanf,'ed  and  she  was  exceedingly  calm.  '".My  husl)aii'l 
was  a  ^'oo<l  bit  misiindcrstoixi.  lit,,  hadn't  ^'ot  our  soft, 
easy,  Widecrjiidie  ways.  He  was  hard,  but  be  was  a  man 
— far  aliove  this  kiiock-kiiecd  generation,  in  my  ()i»inion. 
No,   1  don't  (•om[>are  anybody  with  him." 

"Well,  Well,  we  won't  disturb  the  dust  of  the  dead  then. 
Ijife  is  knocking  at  the  door.  I  have  long  felt  that  we  wert; 
nuide  for  each  other.  We  think  alike  in  so  many  ways  and 
your  female  wit  often  lands  you  in  just  the  same  opinions 
that  my  reasoning  j)owers  land  mo.  You  iiuiy  be  surprised 
to  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  poetry  in  me.  And 
you  bring  it  to  the'  surface.  1  said  only  three  lughts  ago 
to. Harriet,  as  I  looked  acros.s  the  valley,  I  said:  'Louisa 
AVindeatt  and  me  are  like  twin  stars  shit;ing  over  Wide- 
combe — one  o'  .me  side  of  the  Vale  and  one  the  other!' 
She  answered  that  I  ought  to  put  down  my  thoughts  in 
wi'iting  for  the  people'  to  read,  and  I  dare  say  1  oultIU. 
But  the  point  is  that  tliese  things  spring  out  of  my  feelings 
for  you,  Louisa;  and  there's  that  in  me,  like  a  hammer 
liammering  home  the  fixed  opinion  that  you  are  of  the  same 
mind,  hi  f'act,  if  1  hadn't  known  it  and  been,  as  you  may 
say,  dead  positive  of  it,  I  shouldn't  be  here  at  this  instant 
moment  bubbling — bubbling  over  for  you." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word.     His  alto  pipe  erackeil 
and  he  blew  foam   from  his  wet  lips.     He  appeared  to  be 
moved   by  th,'  depth   of  his  own  emotion  and   impressed 
almost  to  tears,  by  the  beauty  of  their  expression. 

"There!"  he  said,  when  he  had  got  his  breath  again. 
"I'll  warrant  John  Windeatt  never  made  fiereer  love  than 
that!" 

"You  i)oor  rabbit!"  she  answered — to  herself;  but  she 
htiil    i'egai'ded   liirii  kiudlv    uiid   askeii   a   question. 

"You've  talked  this  over  with  vour  sister,  ]\Iiss  Har- 
riet?" 
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"Xo, ■'  lie  rcplit'd,  "I  wouldn't  say  I  talked  it  ovor,  be- 
rjiusc  a  man  like  mo  doesn't  invite  other  people  to  eon- 
idi  r  his  actions.  I've  told  her,  what  she  knew  ali'eady, 
I  hat  von'i-c  the  finrst  woman  in  Widecoiiihi';  and  it  t'ol- 
Inwi'd  Irom  siicli  a  lii^'h  opinion  thai,  sinct;  you  are  free, 
1  shoulil  cotiu'  to  you  to  l)e  my  wile,  when  the  hour  had 
>trufk.  You'll  have  notieeil  that  I've  paid  you  little 
,ii  tent  ions  here  and  there  of  late  -not  too  marked,  of 
..Mirs,-." 

"Stoi)."  she  said.     "I'm  .so  sorry,     liut  1  (.'ouldn't." 

"Couldn't  what,  Louisa?" 

"I  eouldn't  marry  you.  it's  a  ^reat  honour  to  have 
pleased  you  so  mueh,  hut  iiuleed  you  have  iield  me  far,  far 
too  hit^li.  1  eould  never  make  the  sort  of  wife  you  want, 
.Mr.  Sweetland.  I'm  too  independent  a  sort — must  go  my 
nwn  way  and  he  free." 

"Don't  let  that  deter  you  My  will  is  iron,  so  Harriet 
tells  me;  hut  you'd  oidy  feel  the  velvet  glove.  1  should 
liieak  you  in,  like  1  did  my  dear  Til)i)y;  l)ut  you  wouKln't 
know  it.  And  1  shouldn't  interfere.  You've  got  ^  our 
nun  money,  so  you'd  he  (piite  all  right  aiul  independent, 
.•!S  _\ou  say.  I  understand  your  eharaeter.  Don't  be  too 
liissy  over  this  and  let  your  modesty  stand  between  you 
and  \\)y,-   liappiness. " 

"1  t  like  your  late  wife.     I  feel  dreadfully  positive 

that  yo,  Aouldn't  be  able  to  break  me  in,  Mr.  Sweetland. 
If  .John  eouldn't,  how  eould  a  gentle  creature  like  you?" 

■"I'm  not  so  gentle  as  you  might  think,"  he  answered, 
"and  I  don't  like  the  way  the  eonversation's  going.  1 
eoiiie  here,  in  all  my  i  ght  and  strength  and  widowhood, 
tnr  a  spouse,  and  'tis  lur  me,  not  for  you,  to  .iudge  what 
snit  of  spouse  I  ought  to  have.  I've  read  your  character 
el(i-.er  than  you've  any  idea  for  a  year — yes,  all  a  year  and 
M'Te.  Because,  when  'twas  certain  that  Tibby  had  to  go, 
i.  in  my  fearless,  far-seeing  way,  didn't  allow  false  senti- 
iiieiii  to  come  between.  In  a  word  I  knew  myself  and  I 
knew  that  a  wife  would  be  wanted  by  me.  And  so  far  as 
i  "in  concerned  'tis  all  cut  and  dried,  and  I  hope  your  na- 
tive sense.  ..." 

>^lie  shook  her  head  resolutely,  put  down  her  work,  and 


"It   cannot   be,   ]\Ir.   Sweetland.     Nothing   in   the   world 
seeius  to  me  less  possible." 
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"Do  T  cjitch  your  uifiuiiiitr.  "i-  arc  yon  playing;  ahour 
Don't  lie  silly,  Louisa." 

"■  Von  must  i-atch  my  tin'iiuiii^',  and  I  'm  not  playinj;  aiiont 
in  flic  least,  Mr.  Swcctlaiid.  I  ddii't  Idv,.  you  an  atniii 
I  never  (oidd.  Vou  are  iKtt  my  suit.  It's  a  fjjrcat  eoiii- 
I)liment  to  me  to  tell  me  that  I  am  your  sort;  hut  we  must 
lie  clear.  It  wouldn't  do — it's  impo.ssihlc.  Some  might 
suit   inc.  hut   not  you." 

lie  rc^'ardcd  her  with  a  nii.\turo  of  hitteriiess  and  sur- 
l»ri.se.  He  was  e.xceediiitrly  annoyed.  J}ut  lie  oousidcred 
how  to  act  that  she  nii^dit  perceive  lie  was  not  crushed. 
Again  ho  had  nu  inspiration  and  took  a  jujuhe  ostenta- 
tiously. 

"Good-hy."  she  said.  "Good-by,  and  thank  vou  for  this 
groat  honour,  Mr.  Swoetland." 

"If  I  say  'pood-])y,'  I  mean  'good-hy,'"  he  answered. 
"Don't  think  that  I  shall  come  up  your  hill  again,  Widow 
Windcatt,  hecau.se  I  shall  not.  And  if  you  reckon  that  it's 
a  decent  thing  to  let  a  man  open  his  heart  like  what  I  have 
and  then  just  fling  him  off  like  this,  then  all  I  can  say  is 
I'm  glad— I'm  glad  that  Providence  has  thrown  dust  in 
your  eyes  and  made  you  refuse  me.  I  don't  want  you 
now.  I'm  right  off  you.  You  haven't  treated  me  in  a 
high  spirit  and  it  seems  to  nie  that  you're  not  a  very  nii-e- 
inindcd  woman.  However,  I'm  nut  here  to  judge  vou. 
You  won't  let  this  go  any  further— that's  all  I  'ask. 
There's  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  these  things,  and  'twould 
be  the  last  straw  if  you  whispered  a  word  to  anybody  else 
— man  or  woman." 

"Be  quite  sure  I  shan't.  I  promise  absolute  silence,  of 
course." 

"Then  T  wish  you  *good-by,'  and  I  wish  you  more  sense 
at  the  same  time." 

'Thank  you,  Mr.  Sweetland;  I'll  try  and  bo  wiser." 
'And  don't  you  write  to  me  that  you've  thought  it  over 
and  feel  inclined  to  change  your  mind,  nor  nothing  of  that ; 
because   'twould  be  all  in  vain  now." 

"I  promi.se  faithfully  I  won't.  1  quite  understand  that 
this  is  final." 

"You've  brought  your  doom  on  yourself  as  far  as  I'm 

"T  know  I  have." 

Mr.  Sweetland  preserved  his  haughty  mien  until  out  uf 
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si^'lit  of  Kingshcad;  then,  at  a  gate  beside  the  way,  he  drew 
nin,  stood  still,  and  drearily  surveyed  the  gioaniinp:  gather 
over  Wideeotiibe.  lie  was  iiiucli  disappoints  1  and  very 
astonished.  He  had  not  dreamed  of  failure;  the  thing  was 
incredible.  Only  an  exeess  of  modesty,  as  he  believed,  had 
ever  led  him  to  suggest  .second  and  third  strings  to  his  bow. 
Here,  however,  was  a  woman  who  didn't  want  him  in  the 
lea.st!  Had  she  desired  no  man,  he  might  have  escaped 
without  loss  of  self-esteem;  but  she  .said  clearly  that  men 
existed  who  would  suit  her.  Jle  racked  his  brains  to  con- 
ceive of  the  .sort  of  husband  she  would  prefer  to  him. 
Tlien  sharp  anguish  overtook  him  when  he  looked  ahead. 
It  was  necessaiy  that  he  should  return  home  to  acquaint 
his  si.ster  with  his  failure,  and  the  prospect  tortured  him. 
Could  it  be  avoided?  He  stood  at  the  gate  and  looked  be- 
tween his  horse's  ears  into  the  valley  beneath.  He  pre- 
tended that  not  his  own  vanity  spoke. 

"Is  there  any  way  out?"  he  said  to  himself.  "I'm  sure 
'twill  break  her  heart  to  hear  of  this." 

Far  beneath,  but  not  far  distant,  he  saw  a  dim  red  spot 
in  the  gathering  gloom — a  point  of  russet  set  in  evergreen 
from  which  twilight  fast  sucked  the  colour.  It  was  the 
roof  of  Mi.ss  Tapper's  villa  residence. 

"Why  not?"  he  mused.  "She  was  third  on  the  list,  but 
that  doesn't  much  matter.  She's  well-made  and  has  edu- 
cation, and  reads  books  and  is  a  thinking  woman.  You 
never  catch  her  without  her  opinion  on  every  subject.  And 
there's  a  spark  of  tire  in  her.  After  all,  these  fox-hunting 
women.  .  .  .  And  it  can  never  come  out.  She'll  have  to 
keep  silent  for  decency's  sake.  In  fact  she  promised  to. 
I'>ut  she'll  smart  lO  her  dying  day  when  she  hears  what  I 
did  the  next  minute." 

He  rode  into  the  valley,  crossed  Webburn  and  ascended 
to  the  iron  gate  of  "Genoa  Villa."  i\Iiss  Tapper  herself 
arrived  from  Wideeombe  as  he  dismounttd  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  him.  One  of  the  hosts  of  Smerdons,  from 
i5one  Ilill,  passed  at  the  moment,  and  Mr.  Swoetland  prom- 
ised him  twopence  if  he  would  hold  his  horse  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  he  went  in,  ami  Miss  Tapper  rang  for 
tea. 

"I'm  sure  this  is  a  great  treat,"  she  said.  "You  have 
'Jot  honoured  my  humble  home  for  at  least  six  weeks." 

"But  I've  often  wanted  to  come,"  he  assured  her,  "and 
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T  know  that  I  should  always  be  welcome  when  I  did 
thought  a  tremendous  lot  of  you. " 

"And  I  of  her,"  declared  Miss  Tapper.     "She  was 
noble  sufferer— a  living  Christian  and  a  living  lesson." 


* 


CHAPTER  XlVi 

iAiR.  SwEETLANn  conducted  his  second  campaign  in  a  man- 
ner lacking  diplomacy.  It  was  an  adventure  undertaken 
With  ininglpd  motives  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Regard 
for  Miss  Tapper  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  least 
ingredient.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  IMrs.  Windeatt,  for 
she  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Her  narrowness  of'out- 
look  and  her  stupidity  quite  HlJed  his  thoughts.  He  was 
biidly  bruised  in  his  tenderest  place  and  he  found  relief 
through  the  ehani  Is  of  anger  and  scorn.  Mr.  Sweetland 
in  truth  permitted  himself  to  be  very  vulgar  now;  but  the 
vulgarity  was  hidden  from  his  hostess,  who  did  not  know 
whence  he  had  come,  or  what  he  had  been  doing.  With 
cynical  speed  he  dragged  the  conversation  to  the  widow 
and  deplored  her  lightness  of  mind. 

"You  don't  often  hear  me  criticize  anybody,"  he  said 
"My  simple  rule  is  to  find  the  good  in  us  all  and  leave  the 
had  alone.     But  I  'm  bound  to  say  that  Louisa  Windeatt  is 
rather  aggravating  to  serious-minded  folk." 

Miss  Tapper  nodded.     She  was  pouring  out  the  tea. 

"She  must  be,  I  suppose.  I  often  smile  to  think  how 
different  people  are.  Mrs.  Windeatt  can't  be  much 
younger  than  I  am,  yet,  to  look  at  us  you'd  think,  as  far 
as  age  is  concerned,  we  might  be  mother  and  daughter." 

"Not  at  all,"  declared  Samuel.  "Far  from  it.  You 
grow  old— I  mean  you  get  on  in  a  quiet  and  dignified  way. 
She  tries  to  cheat  time  and  goes  fox-hunting  and  playing 
about  like  a  girl.  Give  me  a  dignified  woman.  'Tisn't 
dignified  to  go  scampering  over  hedges  and  ditches  at  her 
age." 

"  'Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest.'  "  quoted  Miss  Tapper. 

Lite  is  a  matter  of  intellect,   Mr.   Sweetland.     Life,   in 
tact,  is  all  a  question  of  what  we  put  first.     My  father 
^howed  me  what  really  mattered  while  I  was  still  a  child 
IJc  had  great  contempt  for  those  who  do  not  put  away 
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These  now-tiisluoned  ways,  and  runnin.?  after  pleasure 
and  dressing  young,  and  so  on-like  a  slieep  pretending 
tis  a  Iamb_l  ve  no  patience  with  'e.u.  But  there's  one 
I  /!^A  '"''i-,^''  your  face,  Miss  Thirza  Tapper,  and  that 
Sfh  y  ?,  '  ^'?  '^/p°^  something  amazing  by  contrast 
^uth  the  other  sort  'Tis  the  steady  rock  to  the  wave 
>ou  put  such  feather-headed  things  as  Louisa  Windeatt 
m  their  proper  place.  In  fact,  compared  with  you,  she's 
no  more  than  a  laughing-stock." 

"There's  no  occasion  to  compare  her  with   me  "  an- 
swered Miss  Tapper.     "She  has  a  good  heart,  and  she's  a 
shrewd  and  clever  creature.     We  were  on  a  committer  to- 
gether onoe-the   Committee  of  the   Children's   Hospital 
one  abounded  in  suggestions." 

"Silly  ones,  no  doubt." 

"Not  at  all— not  silly.     They  came  from  a  warm  heart, 
mere  is  plenty  of  good  sense  in  her  " 
^    "Perhaps  1  know  her  better  than  you  do,"  said  Samuel. 

We  11  leave  her.  &.:e  dyes  her  hair  without  a  doubt. 
10  do  a  thing  like  that  seems  to  me  no  better  than  telling 
lies  in  public.     It's  r-  tier  low— eh?" 

"I  don't  think  she  ^oes." 

"She  does,  I  tell  you,"  snapped  the  farmer.  "And  no 
doubt  she  starves  her  waist  of  room  and  so  on— like  she 
does  her  feet." 

"Really,  Mr.  Sweetland !  To  think  a  man  should  ob- 
serve such  things!" 

"Bless  you,  I  don't  observe.  I  only  hear  all  this  men- 
tioned. My  precious  Tibby  was  a  very  keen  observer  She 
always  put  you  first— above  them  all.  She  used  to  say 
that,  with  you,  tnere  was  an  atmosphere.  'The  others  are 
all  right,  and  many  are  kind  and  friendly  and  sensible,'  so 
iibby  used  to  say.  'But  when  you  come  to  Thirza  Tap- 
per, there  s  an  atmosphere. '  That  was  her  word  She  felt 
you  moved  in  a  different  world  and  took  higher  and  loftier 

"Slie  was  a  dear,  good  woman,  and  I  miss  her  to  this  day 
Mr  Sweetland.  A  shattering  loss.  She  said  to  me  once 
that  my  choice  of  words  was  so  wonderful.  I  often  used 
words  that  she  had  never  heard  before,  and  when  she  was 
doubtiul  how  to  pronounce  words,  she  came  to  me.  I  don't 
claim  much  for  myself,  however.     It  was  all  my  father's 
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Fionch  and   Itali;in  like  a  native.     Uo  traded  to  Genoa, 
niid  knew-  it  as  well  as  you  know  Xcwton  Abbot." 

".Miss  Tapper."  said  the  lariiier.  'I'm  here  this  even- 
ing for  a  solemn  purpose,  and  I'm  not  lu'oing  without  my 
answer.  In  a  word,  I  want  you  to  consider  me  in  a  new 
soi-t  of  way.  "We've  been  friends  and  ^rood  friends,  thank 
tlic  Lord,  tor  twenty  years.  But  I've  thou^jht  ceaselessly 
u[.on  you  smee  my  wife  went  to  anotlier  world,  and  it  has 
tri'own  up  in  me  to  be  a  sort  of  .  .  .  in  a  word,  I  respect 
you  something  wonderful,  and,  if  the  word  may  be  used 
with  It  offence  on  this  virgin  soil,  I  love  you.  We're  old- 
tashioned  people,  you  and  me,  and  none  the  worse  for 
that,  though  no  doubt  your  Widow  Windeatt  and  such 
like  empty  stuff  might  giggle.  In  a  word,  'tis  a  sacred 
thing,  and  I  kneel  down.  1  kneel  down  here  on  this  car- 
pet in  your  presence  and  offer  for  you.  I  want  to  marry 
you,  TJiirza.  I'm  still  in  sight  of'tiftv— vou  look  forty- 
five,  and  if  you  wore  your  hair  younger  and  l.dt  off  they 
little  indoor  caps.  ...  In  fact,  you've  got  old  before  your 
time.  But  there  'tis.  I  love  you.  I  want  you.  And  why 
the  mischief  not?" 

None  had  ever  proposed  to  Thirza  Tapper  before  and  it 
was  a  secret  grief  to  her  that  she  had  l)een  passed  over 
She  would  never  have  married,  but  a  proposal  she  had  al- 
ways desired.  It  was  the  crowning  glory,  and  a  sign  that 
(me  stood  with  the  conquerors.  As  the.-e  are  women  who 
s-H'k  motherhood— not  for  the  children's  sake,  but  merely 
that  they  may  be  as  other  women— so  there  are  those  who 
regard  their  lives  as  incomplete  unless  their  sex  challenge 
lias  been  accepted.  :\Iiss  Tapper  was  one  of  these.  She 
Iiad  no  wish  to  marry;  but  she  had  a  strong  wish  to  feel 
tliat  she  might  have  been  married.  And  now  the  man 
I'l.ating  on  his  knees  had  gratified  this  whim;  henceforth 
slie  stood  among  the  elect  who  had  been  offercvl  man  and 
'Inclined  him.  She  was  enormously  grateful  to  Mr.  Sweet- 
I.ind.  Her  thanks  were  almost  servile.  She  refused  his 
li;md  in  tremulous  accents  that  would  have  chimed  better 
with  acceptation.  It  was  a  proud  and  a  happy  day  for 
Thirza.  and  she  felt  sorry  to  give  any  pain  at  a  moment 
when  she  herself  felt  so  much  pleasure.  She  regarded  the 
incident  as  highly  dramatic,  and  with  delicate  sense  of  pro- 
fHirtion  struck  a  theatrii'al  note  similar  to  his  own  in  her 
reply.     She  lifted  a  hand  over  the  lover's  head,  and  said: 
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''Kise,    dear    Samuel    Sweetland!"    as    though    she    wore 
KJiightinfr  him. 

Fcr  a  iimmcnt  lie  misunderstood  and  thought  that  all 
was  well.  He  helped  himself  up  with  the  arm  of  her 
chair  and  attempted  to  kiss  her  hand.  But  she  drew  it 
away.     Both  were  flushed  and  excited. 

•;l  heg  you— 1  heg  yuu!"  she  said.  "You  must  listen 
It  IS  a  gri'at  honour— a  very  great  honour  to  be  singled 
out.  1  wish  my  dear  fafiier  could  have  known— perhaps 
he  does.  Indeed,  I'm  .sure  he  does.  But  I  have  long  ago 
decided  never  to  marry,  dear  l]r.  Sweetland.  though  if'l 
had  ever  thought  of  such  a  thinv  I  could  have  dreamed  of 
no  hotter,  kinder,  nobler  husliand." 

lie  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  stared  at  her.  lie 
panted. 

"(iood  fJod  Almighty!  D  you  mean  'no'?"  he  asked  in 
fliin,  shrill  syllables. 

She  came  to  herself  soiiiinvliat  quickly  at  this.  It  was 
not  the  words  l)ut  the  tone  of  voiee  that  steadied  her. 

"1  mean  'no';  and  1  don't  think  you  ought  to  say  it  (piite 
like   that.     I   never  encouraged   you;    1   never   suggested 

t  lliit — 

He  \>  ^hinking  and  looking  })ack.  IIo  laughed  un- 
ploasan.       .  id  glaeed  round  for  his  hat. 

"At  any  r.ite.  you  say  that  I  should  have  been  the  one 
you  d  have  chose  if  you  had  chose— that's  something— cold 
comfort  but  better  than— than  somebodv's  damned  inso- 
lence. However,  you've  spoken,  and  I've  heard.  Ifs  not 
my  day  out  seemingly.  If  any  bod  v  had  told  me  when  I 
w^ke  this  morning  that.  .  .  .  But  words  are  thrown  away 
1  ve  wasted  enough.  Blest  if  I  know  what's  happened 
to  the  world.  You  'II  be  sorry  for  this,  Miss  Tapper.  .Mark 
me:  you'll  regret  it." 

"I  shall  regret  giving  you  pain,"  she  answered.  "I'm 
too  refined.  I  hope,  not  to  regret  it  in  that  sense.  One 
never  gives  pain  willingly.  But  I  cannot  protend  to  re- 
gret that  you  cared  for  me.  I  am  proud  of  that  circum- 
stance— exceedingly  so." 

"Then  why  the  mischief—?" 

"That's  diiTerent.  It  couldn't  be.  I'm  too  old,  and 
1  m  a  spinster.  I  have  the  spinster  habit.  You  have  al- 
ready been  happily  married,  and.  (luite  n.qtnv.iHv  wu-rA  *.-. 
go  into  the  state  again.     I  say  nothing  against %'nar7iage^ 
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Only  it  is  not  lor  nic.  But  I  shall  always  he  vfry  fji-att'Tul 
to  think  how  I  won  your  love — and  cjuite  unconsciously  I'm 
sure.     It  will  he  a  cherished  memory." 

"All  the  same,  I'll  thank  you  not  to  let  it  out — not  to  a 
soul,  least  of  all  to  a  woman.  I've  paid  you  a  great  hon- 
our, and  it  would  be  a  base  and  cowardly  act  to  let  it  out. 
Kemember  that." 

Afjain  she  fiushod  at  his  hortatory  tones. 

' '  Don 't  spoil  it, ' '  she  said.  ' '  Don 't  t'orjifet  that  you  speak 
to  a  woman  with  very  good  blood  in  her  veins.  These 
things  happen  to  all  sorts,  1  believe,  and  it  is  pijssible  that 
common,  mean  creatures  might  boast  of  a  conquest  and  so 
on.  But  you  have  offered  your  hand  in  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Lindley  Morris  Tapper,  of  the  Mer- 
chant ^Marine.  The  event,  to  a  wonmn  of  my  delicate  feel- 
ings, is  sacred.  To  (Jod  only  shall  1  mention  it  in  my 
prayers.  I  shall  pray  for  you,  dear  ]\Ir.  Sweetland.  and 
we  may  suppose  that  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  woman 
availeth  quite  as  much  as  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man." 

''I  don't  want  you  to  pray  for  me  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  That's  all  silliness  and  moonshine.  Put  the  inci- 
dent out  of  your  head.  I  dare  say  you're  right.  Probably 
you're  not  the  sort  to  shine  as  a  wife.  You're — however, 
1  don't  come  to  criticize  you;  I  came  to  offer  to  marry 
you,  and  so  I'll  be  off.  You've  created  a  bad  impression 
in  my  mind,  and  I'll  be  honest  and  tell  you  so.  Not  merely 
disappointment  neither.  However,  least  said  soonest 
mended.  Now  I'm  away.  Good-by  to  you.  Forget  every- 
thing.    I'm  not  myself  this  evening.     It's  all  a  mistake." 

lie  bustled  to  the  door,  and  in  the  narrow  hall  kicked 
against  some  large  sea-shells — curios  collected  by  Miss 
Tapper's  father.     lie  hurt  his  foot  and  swore. 

"Why  the  devil  do  you  stick  this  rubbish  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage  for  everybody  to  bark  their  shins  against?" 

She  was  behind  him,  and  answered  on  the  doorstep. 

"Nobody  has  ever  run  against  them  before.  As  you  say, 
you're  not  yourself  this  evening,  ]\Ir.  Sweetland." 

"Oh,  go  in,"  he  replied;  "don't  keep  echoing.  Let  me 
get  on  my  blessed  horse  and  ride  home." 

Stricken  and  agitated,  ]\Iiss  Tapper  withdrew  to  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  her  villa  residence,  and  Samuel  chode 
tile  little  Snie!'don  bi!V  for  notliini?.  forgot.  hiR  Tewnril  Hnfl 
lode  away.     But  mishap  still  dogged  him.     Half-way  down 
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the  lane  to  Wideeomhe  his  horse  stuinhk.,!,  recovered  and 
vent  lame.  He  dismounted  and  found  tiiat  it  had  .^st  -i 
shoe.     To  the  smithy,  therefore,  3Ir.  Sueetland  walked  it 

the  loss''"^  ^"^  "^  ^^  '^'''''  ^"™''''  '''"''■  ^'"^  '"^'^^'  ^'««^ 
,    "  Vos,  I  he  prospering  along  of  working  hard  and  mind- 

^.^^'fZZ  it'?'""-  '''^ '" ''"''''  '■''' ''  '''^'  ^^'  ^-- 

"Not  you  for  one    if  what  my  head  man.  Birkett  John- 
son   tells  me  is  true,"  retorted  ,Mr.  Sweethind 

Bah!  Ilun!  A  cowardly  bachelor  him,  and  takes 
Ri.les  against  a  woman.  Not  that  I'm  for  'em  in  a  general 
way,  the  Lord  knows.  I've  seen  too  many  hopeful  men"  go 
down  into  matrimony,  like  a  .ship  to  the  sea,  and  never 
ITrill]^'  no  more.  It  have  swallowed  'em,  same  as  the 
earth  them  liars  in  Joshua  s  times.  But  as  to  they  Pierces 
tis  a  mean  and  paltry  thing  to  do  what  Johnson  and 
others  have  done,  and  out  oiY  their  patronage  to  ruin  the 

''Pierce  has  no  business  to  be  there.     He  is  a  man  not 
cut  out  tor  public  work,  they  tell  me." 

"He's  not  a  man,"  answered  Gurney.  "He's  -i  hos 
pital,  complete  in  himself,  and  his  fine  wife's  running  to 
waste  and  ruin,  and  'tis  a  disgrace  to  the  law  that  she  can't 
get  free  of  him.  She's  the  only  woman  I've  ever  seen 
worth  a  rap,  and  it  can't  go  on— not  her  life  at  'The  Old 
Inn.  Tis  a  human  martyrdom  in  my  opinion,  and  I'm 
advising  her  openly  to  give  it  up.  We  can't  live  for  ever 
and  eternity  won't  be  long  enough  to  make  it  up  to  that 
vvoman  it  she  s  got  to  endure  much  more  of  Arthur  But 
things  are  coming  to  a  climax." 

A  hot  shoe  touched  the  hoof  of  :\rr.  Sweetland's  horse 
and  It  emitted  the  sharp  .savour  of  burning  horn  I\Ir' 
(.urney  took  a  crooked  knife  and  sliced  awav  a  little  of  the 
hoof. 

"Women  are  not  worth  the  thought  we  give  to  them  " 
said  Samuel.  ' 

"I  don't  give  a  thought  to  them— to  none  but  Mabel 
I  lerce.  I  think  a  lot  of  her,  and  I  ban't  shamed  to  stand 
up  tor  her  in  the  face  of  the  nation ;  and  evil  be  to  them 
that  evil  think;  and  Old  Harry  Ilawke  and  Young  Harrv 
i)e  01  the  same  mind.  But  I  s.n.nnosc  vnn'vn  ho.A  .-.r-..".-.,.^!. 
of  'em — a  widow  man  like  vou?"'        -     ■    •  — "c- 
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"They  aro  a  bird-wittcd  sox  in  my  opinion.  It  is  a 
i.'rcat  tiiistiike  to  suppose  thai  masculine  life  is  impossible 
without  them.  Ami  if  you  are  going  to  champion  another 
man's  wile,  you  must  be  carel'ul,  because  that's  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do — especially  for  a  man  with  enemies." 

"1  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  that,'"  answered  the  smith, 
lie  had  the  hoof  o  iMr.  Sweethnul's  horse  in  his  apron 
between  his  kin'fs  and  was  hammering  in  the  nails.  A 
nai)htha-lamp  tiared  beside  hiiu  and  showed  him  what  he 
was  doing. 

"I've  got  enemies  all  right,"  he  admitted,  "but  only 
among  tlieiu  as  1  like  to  be  enemies.  Your  Johnson,  and 
tliat  blind  terror,  (Jlubb,  and  a  score  of  others — who  wants 
tliem  for  friends?  I'll  be  even  with  all  of  'em  yet,  how- 
ever." 

"Johnson  is  a  very  superior  man  and  quite  your  equal, 
if  not  more  so,"  answered  Mr.  Swcetland.  He  was  in  a 
mood  to  quarrel. 

"Say  it  and  think  it  and  own  up  when  you  find  you're 
wrong,"  answered  the  other.  "Your  Johnson  is  a  narrow- 
minded,  obstinate  pig,  and  thinks  that  nobody's  got  any 
brain  power  but  himself.  He  leads  all  this  silly  foolish- 
ness about  Arthur  Pierce;  and  he's  playing  into  Mrs. 
Pierce's  hands  if  he  only  knowed  it,  for  nothing  will  suit 
her  better  than  to  get  away  from  'The  Old  Inn.'  There's 
your  boss." 

Samuel  mounted  and  rode  home.  The  problem  that 
awaited  him  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  difficult  that 
he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  face.  Pride  rebelled  at 
the  confession  he  must  now  make  to  his  sister.  He  hated 
the  thouglit  of  it,  and  before  he  had  got  home  he  began 
to  wonder  whether  the  ordeal  was  necessary.  He  con- 
sidered the  problem  from  various  points  of  view,  weighed 
tlie  safety  of  a  lie,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lie 
would  meet  the  case  and  save  his  honour.  The  women  were 
both  silenced,  and  he  was  safe  from  them. 

Harriet  appeared  to  be  one  large  question  when  he  re- 
turned; but  she  did  not  speak,  and  waited  for  him  to  do 
so. 

"Nothing  has  happened  after  all,"  he  said.  "Or  rather, 
yreat  things  have  happened — things  of  the  spirit.  I  've  had 
a  sort  of  revelation — same  as  Paul  the  Apostle.  A  blind- 
ing light,  you  might  say.     It  seemed  as  if  something  came 
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l.ct\vf.,>n  1110  an.l   Kinf,'.slu.;H]-r('pnlarlv  stcod  in  tho  way 
and  stopped   til,,   horse   from  goiu^'  up   tlit-   Iiill.     I   r-an't 
('xplain;  but  It  was  borne  in  upon  me  tliat,  what  with  the 
ox-hunting     and     li-ht-niin.ledness     in     some     direetions 
Louisa  Wiiideatt  wasn't  tlie  one  to  follow  Tibby,  after  all" 
1  felt  suddenly  that  she  eouldn't  do  it,  in  fact.     It  wasn't 
tor  me   to   ar-u...    for   the   iijjht   eame    from   above      And 
then,  standuijr  stdl  and   wondering,   the  name  of  Thirza 
lapper  rose  ui)permost.  and  there  again,  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way    the   light   put  her  out  too.     I   found   that   Miss 
Japper  luu    got  suddenly  to  be  quite  out  of  the  que.stiou 
--all  in  a  tlash  like.     I'm  sorry  for  the  women  and  sorry 
tor  my.selt;   but  these  things  are  in   Higher  Hands      No 
man  m  his  senses  could  atford  to  flout  them.     And  so  I've 
done  nothmir.  and  yet,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  I've  done 
a  great  deal." 

"These  things  don't  happen  by  chance  to  a  prayerful 
and^  religious  man,"  declared  Miss  Sweetland.  "And 
you're  dog-tin'd  I  see— and  the  skin  bulging  under  your 
eyes,  as  it  does  when  you're  too  much  exhausted  I'll  get 
the  whisky.  All  is  for  the  best  and  they  weren't  meant 
ior  you.  I  hcpe  you're  not  cruelly  disappointed,  Sam- 
uel. 

"I  was,  but  r  am  not  now."  he  answered.  "I  was,  but 
a  long  ride  an,l  a  lot  of  thinking  has  brought  me  to  see 
'tis  for  the  liest.  You  can  cross  the  two  out  of  the  list. 
And  I  shall  want  a  good  few  days  before  I  stir  in  the  mat- 
ter again." 


"i 


CHAPTER  XV 

ITfr  adventure  oast  a  new  .-oluiir  owr  lilV  lor  Tliir/a  Tap- 
p.;r  Kaeh  day  the  sigmii-aUfe  of  h.-r  aeliievei.i..nt  aucko 
with  her  as  a  Iresh  aud  lively  verity,  gave  a  zest  to  life, 
.ind  a  tillip  to  her  sense  of  her  plaee  in  the  et(  rual  seheiiie 
Only  one  regret  tinctured  her  mind:  none  couhl  know  ot- 
her triumph,  since  unwritten  laws  demanded  that  no 
woinan  should  reveal  a  proposal  for  marriage,  or  the  name 
"t  the  man  who  made  it.  Such  was  her  ol.l-fashioned  and 
distinguished  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum.  "I  be- 
lieve." she  thought,  "that  it  is  the  same  with  otVers  from 
the  Sovereign— not  otl'ers  of  marriage,  of  course,  but  oft'ers 
ot  peerages,  and  knighthoods,  and  such  like.  There  are 
people  who  decline  them  owing  to  their  views  and  opinions 
and  means,  just  as  I  declined  Mr.  Sueetland;  but  of  course 
it  wouldn't  be  gentlemanlike  to  go  about  afterwards  say- 
ing you  had.  In  fact,  no  nice-minded  person  could  sink 
to  it." 

The  minor  incidents  of  IMr.  Sweetland's  rudeness  she 
torgot.  Only  the  offer  of  marriage  remained.  There 
were,  however,  outward  signs  of  her  experience,  though  she 
guessed  it  not.  She  held  her  head  higher  than  ever,  be- 
came more  sententious  and  choice  in  her  phrases  and  minced 
in  her  going,  like  a  game  hen.  But  her  kindness  increased 
She  was  benignant  and  beaming,  and  let  her  cup  of  jov 
run  over.  People  who  observed  and  discussed  her  little 
atfe-tations  aud  pomposities,  suspected  that  she  had  been 
Iftt  a  legacy.  Indeed,  this  was  the  ease,  and  it  might 
justly  have  been  said  that  what  the  farmer  had  offered 
under  stress  of  mind— a  gift  worthless  enough  on  every 
real  account — became  enshrined  as  a  master  jewel  and 
precious  heirloom  among  the  spiritual  possessions  of 
Thirza.     A  man  had  wanted  her. 

Miss  Tapper  was  still  moving  in  this  exalted  atmosphere 
-••tvi:,  VII  a  v.iiiur  iiiuriiiag,  in»-it-  caiVie  sliange  visitors, 
and  two  humble  people  in  the  shape  of  Margery  Keep  and 
Jack  Mogridge  desired  to  speak  with  her.     The  girl  was 
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bokmg  very   wrotohed;    the   man   apprarod   anxious   and 
rouhled.     Mm  Tapper  kn.nv  tluMu  hotl.,  and  was  awa    • 

Vi  I  "•'..';"".';'■'■' '  '""''"■•■'  "•'"'  ^'''l  '•''•"-••«  «f  "<'--"".•' 
Mlla.  (hat  the  younrr  f.„„ple  ..jitortain.'d  a  "rvat  attach- 
ment, but  that  Mr.  Alfred  Mogridge,  Jaek's  faU-e^  nSd 
to  sanction  any  engagement.  Now  Jack  spoke  and  defined 
a  tragic  situation. 

'-Me  and  Margery  tliank  you  for  seeing  us.  Miss  Tapper 
though  we  he  mucii  afeared  you'Jl  takel.  very  a.r^'K^ 
1  ;  •  I'J"  ].vord  we've  took  the  law  in  our  own  hands 
dud  tried  to  force  faither's  hand,  and  now,  when  'tis  all 
.  done  very  clever  and  regular  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  such  hkc,  faither  won't  budge  an  inch.  Hard  as 
the  nul  stone  be  faither,  and  we  know  you're  a  kind  ladv, 
and  lull  of  wisdom,  and  terrible  busy  for  other  people 
And,  ,n  a  word  me  and  Margery  want  for  to  know  what 
to  do  about  it. 

"  you  don't  marshal  your  ideas,  Jack   .Afogridge;  you 
don  t  put  your  speech  in  order.     Vou  had  better  begin  a  J 

for  you 'i^lui^"'"'"'"^  "'"  '^''  "^'^^'^'-  ^''  ^^'''"''y  «l^^«k 
"No.  Miss,"  said  the  girl.  "Not  me.  I  was  'fraid  of 
iny  lite  to  come  at  all,  and  1  won't  tell  about  it-flod's  my 
judge.  Jack  wanted  me  to  speak  afore  we  ordained  to 
ask  you,  but  1  wouldn't.  'No,'  1  said  to  him,  '  'tis  vour 
work  we  be  going  to  tell  about,  and  you  be  the  man,' and 

I  Jack r ''    "'" '"'"''    ''"'^  ^  ^'"' '^  ^"''"°  ^•^  '''^"'''*^'- '  •^^'^'^ '^ 

JJJ)f\  '^}l^''\  «f  «ered  her  lover.     "And   I've  screwed 
ni^selt  to  the  deed.     And  I'll  start  again,  if  us  han't  wast- 
ing too  much  of  Miss  Tapper's  precious  time  " 
ning  '"^  ''"'  ^''''"'"  ^^^^  ^'^^i'-^-^'  "a»d  begin  at  the  begin- 

"The  beginning  was  when  me  and  Margery  went  court- 
ing, and  fai  her  forbade  it;  but  manhood  will  out,  and  so 
rn  Jr  ff'-'  !-"f  .^?^^^tjie^  unbeknownst.  Then  come  the 
on  f  ,n  T?  ^  t'»thers  carrier  pigeon;  and  faither  swore 
on  the  Book  as  none  ot  his  should  ever  take  a  Keep.  1  be 
terrible  under  taither's  thumb,  and  I  confess  to  it  Braver 
m7,1"V"^  '"-'^^k  loose  from  faither,  but  I  ban't  brave,  and 
-Mdigery  knowed  that  when  slie  tf>ok  ino  'Ti=  -•  ~;i-*  .i..-..:..,i 
me  So  lis  plotted  in  se.-ret  to  do  by  cunning  wharus 
couldn  t  do  by  force,  and  the  tip  was  to  put  faither  in  such 
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a  fix  that  lio'd  have  to  say  'yes'  willy-nilly.  And  now 
we've  done  it,  and  of  eourse  fait  her  ought  to  sec  the  posi- 
tion that  he  be  in  ahout  it,  as  a  religious  sort  of  man.  Hut 
he  won't — and  so  'tis  us  he  in  the  ti.x,  not  him.  And  if  I 
wasn't  under  his  thumt),  I'd  seorn  him ;  hut  1  be,  and  he 
denies  and  defies  me,  and  won't  let  me  and  Margery  marry 
even  now." 

Miss  Tapper  sighed. 

"■^'ou  get  .so  mi.xed  up,  Jaek,"  .she  replied.  "Do  try  and 
.irniiige  your  statement  more  lueidly— more  huidlv,  Jark 
-Mogridge.  Now,  let  me  s.-e.  You  and  Margery  have  dont; 
something  which  you  think  ought  to  compel  Mr.  Mogridge 
to  sanction  your  engageiiK-nt.  But  he  is  proof  against  it. 
In  his  jjidgm«"nt,  then,  tlie  course  you  have  seen  fit  to  take 
does  not  necessarily  indi(.'ate  an  engagement,  and,  perhap.s, 
still  less,  an  alliance  between  the  families.  And  what  is 
that  step.  Jack?  What  is  your  plot?  I  may  agree  with 
your  father,  for  he  is  older,  and,  I  suppose,  wiser  than 
you." 

'Tvvas  a  manly  thing,  whether  or  no."  answered  young 
:^rogridge.  "Just  me  and  Margery— and  she's  in  the  fam- 
ily way." 

Thus  he  burst  his  news  upon  Mi.S3  Tapper,  and  saw 
shame  make  her  face  rosy.  Iler  curls  trembled.  She  took 
a  long  breath,  and  did  not  speak  instantly. 

"Our  hope  lay  in  :\Ir.  Mogridge  being  such  a  religious 
and  church-going  man,"  explained  Margery,  who  found 
herself  more  composed  now  that  the  truth  was  revealed. 
"We  said  that  if  we  took  a  strong  step  like  that,  that  Mr. 
Mogridge— such  a  Christian  man  as  him— wouldn't  rest 
till  us  was  axed  out  in  church  and  wedded.  But  now  we 
hi'  cruel  cast  down  to  find  he  don't  care  at  all,  and  be  just 
as  much  against  me  as  ever  he  was.  In  fact,  he's  worse. 
I  should  be  sorry  for  a  lady  to  hear  what  he  said  to  me." 

Silence  fell,  and  four  eyes  peered  anxiously  into  Miss 
Tapper's  countenance.  She  had  now  recovered  and  re- 
adjusted her  curls.  She  cleared  her  throat,  straightened 
her  back,  and  regarded  Jack  and  ^Margery. 

"You  did  evil  that  good  might  come,"  she  said,  "and 
cood  has  not  come,  and  the  rest  of  your  days  will  be  spent 

:.,   ..11   fu_    ^,"),.^_f   -.?-..!   .-.-1-.,--.      r    1     . ."!     .'  .     r :i*      t'u    i.   • 

:;:    ill;    lire    uiioL   iiiili    cioiiCS   Ul    UCaCi    ocu    iriiit.        1  TiuX  15    Vour 

iitl'air,  and  my  affair  is  to — " 

"Have  a  tell  with  Mr.  ^Mogridge.  ^liss,"  said  ^rargery. 
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Is  cam  mnkp  Iiim  .la  n^rht  ahnut  it;  but  you  might." 
Do  n^Hit     ur..l,.lu.d  «i,l/     Who  are  you  to  try   ami 
"■ml  T:   :''  '"'^"''^  ''  ''"'^^'  "'•""-'    ^^-''^  you  uud.; 

s    iLs h  atlrrfions    you   i.ave   l>rok.n    (he   laws  of   (Jod   an.l 
man/     .No,  y,.,,  don  t~  neither  of  you.     In  fact    vu  don't 

::;u.u:.:::'' "  ^'^  '-"^^  ''•'•  ''-^  ^'^'  '-^  o"'y  l^r  uijt.. 

,,,'■!''  'I""'*  ''''.  '\  '"  \''"f  'isM,"  explained  Jack.     "W. 
\\.mt  to  he  Miarried  ju  .•hiin-li,  and  what  we  say  is  that  the 

';';;'"  'Z';\'"l  "■''  '•'''  ''"  '•"   """•'•'-'   f^s  instant,!,'. 

''    nt.     And  d  I  wasn  t  n.ui.T  my  faither's  (hur.d,,  Td  .^o 

.H<1    '■1  parson  to  ax  us  nut  next  Sunday.      H„t  there  "ti^ 

^e    Ike  a  .nan  w.th  palsy  afore  faither,  and  he's  said  that 

l^slian  t  be  uiarned,  in  lus  hard.'st  yoi,-.. ;  and  what  next, 

Thirza  Tapp.'i-  considered  her  father  aiul  the  past.     He 
liad  been  larpe-mnuled  in  these  cases 

do'u"bfh!ss'""v  ""''T^  ^'"''l"^''  *'"'  •''■''^''■'^  '>^'  >•""'■  iKnoranee 
rfoubtless      ^ou   have  s,d)st.tuted  low  eunniuK  for  ma.dy 

self-assertion-     Let  me  consider.     Yes,  one  sees  your  nnl- 

(llc.l,   unu.telhfrent    reaso.dnp.     And   your   guile   is   lu-i m^ 

ansyvered    by   your    father's    brutality'    If   you    d.oose     o 

make   hnu   the   bnal    eourt   of   appeal-then-     But   that 

.axe  do,.e,  then  you  uu.sl     '    .  be  num  enough  to-in  fact 

S-  it  ■;■  ;T^rjh^^i'    '  ^^"^  '--^^y  ^«^^-: 

T'd'iH^;l1v  '!""'''  '"'''S  '  ''"P  ^^^^"^  ^'''^^'^'>'  ^'-'ither,  Miss, 
the  vo,  i^  "  T  ;"'''  ^""''/.'^  5^"^^  A 'mighty,"  promised 
tne   .-vouth.        And    so    would    ^li\r^.'r^.     \Ve    b«    a     •    ■  - 

prayer-making  pair,  and  us  thanked  Providence  somethin".' 
vonderlul  when  ,t  l)appened,  because  we  thought  then  for 
Mire  that  the  end  of  our  trouble  M-as  in  sight  And  it 
came  as  a  terrible  ugly  jar  when  faither  laughed,'  and  .said 
ho  was  leyel  with  the  late  Daniel  Reep  at  las^  and  refused 
the  marriage,     'i  ou  see,  his  view  is  to  make  :\Iargery  a  bad 

bod?  u  in'  T^  \r''  ''  '"'^"'^  ^P^^"''"^''  «"d  hope  that  some- 
body  \m11  have  the  wit  to  get  round  faither  " 

"\ou  are  a   wretehed  thing.  Jack,  and  vou  ought  not 

to  need  anybody  to  come  betu..en  v,.,,  .,,,,1  ',., »-..*i,  ..    . 

this  .luneture   -1  say  at  this  juncture.  Jack.'   And  what 'is 
more,  you  ought  not  to  allow  your  father  to  come  between 
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ynii  and  Marpory.     I  blush  that  you  pan  dream  of  such 
a  filing.     You  are  a  poltroon.     Your  duty  is  here." 

"So  it  is.  an(i  I  know  it,"  answered  tlie  youth.  "But 
'tis  no  good  tolling  to  me  like  that,  hefause'faitlier's  put 
till'  fvil  eye  on  ine  and  ^'ot  m.'  in  his  pow.r.  I  be  shamed 
to  say  it;  hut  'tis  the  nak.'d  truth,  and  .largery  will  tell 
yon   the  same." 

"Hf's  like  that,"  admitted  the  girl.  "Xohody's  more 
sorry  t'or  it  than  Jaek  lum.self;  l)ut  so  it  stands.  "lie  can't 
jHt  if  his  fath'T  forbids.  'Tis  a  very  p.  ■•uliar,  unfortunate 
thing— like  as  if  he  was  tied  with  ropes ;  but  so  'tis  with 
.Jack,  and  his  father  knows  it  and  does  aeeordin;*. " 

•'Very  well,"  answered  Thirza.  "Then  I  act— Nature 
never  holds  her  tonj,'ue.  The  thing  must  be  known.  It 
must  be  bla/ed  abroad.  Y'our  father  shall  hear  of  this  iu 
(juarters  that  will  surprise  him.  He  is  a  great  hypocrite, 
•lack,  and  it  will  he  a  good  tlnng  if  he  is  brought  to  his 
sen.ses.     We  shall  see.     First  you  must  go  to  the  vicar." 

"No,"  answered  Jack  tirmly,  "1  don't  do  that.  I'll  go 
to  him  quick  enough,  but  ordy  with  the  altar  rails  between 
us.  1  know  very  well  what  the  Reverend  Brown  will  say. 
I  get  enough  dressing  down  to  home  without  him.  What 
have  to  be  done  is  this:  faither's  got  to  be  took  in  hand, 
and  made  to  understand  that  if  he  won't  suffer  me  to  m'lrry, 
he'll  be  hit  himself  and  punished.  As  a  jobbing  gardener 
lie's  a  good  bit  at  the  mercy  of  his  fellowmen,  and  if  they 
be  all  o'  my  side,  then  they  can  soon  make  it  clear  to  him 
in  the  only  place  where  he'll  understand  it.  And  that's 
his  pocket." 

"Your  idea  is  as  mean  as  what  you  have  permitted  your- 
self to  do,"  retorted  Miss  Tapper.'  "But  I  see  your  point. 
I  will  stir  myself  in  this  matter.  It  is  my  custom,  I  hope, 
to  loathe  sin  but  pardon  sinners.  We  nuist  have  no  non- 
s(>nse  about  you  being  under  your  father's  thumb.  You 
timst  assist  me;  and  I  shall  enlist  the  aid— I  shall  enlist  the 
aid.  Jack,  of  certain  of  the  better-class— the  God-fearing." 

"Dad  works  for  Mr.  Dunnybrig  Tuesdays,  and  for  Mrs. 
Windeatt  Thursdays,"  explained  Jack;  'and  me  and  Mar- 
gery both  think  that  if  they  knew,  they'd  soon  dismiss  him, 
if  he  wouldn't  budge." 

They  prot)abiy  would  do  so.     Does  he  work  for  Mr. 
Sweetland  of  Tunhill?" 

"No,  Miss." 
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"We  must  he  Ldi'efuJ.  Obstinacy  is  the  fliipf  peculiar- 
ity of  Alfred  Mogridge.  \Vo  must  not  challenge  lliat  pe- 
culiarity. I  think  1  will  see  him  myself  fir.>t — without 
threats.  Threats  are  very  dangi  rous  weapons  witii  a  char- 
acter like  his.  1  will  appeal  to  his  Christianity,  and  as- 
certain whether  it  he  skin-deep  or  not." 

"Of  course  it  l)e,"  declared  Jack;  ''he's  a  hateful, 
beastly  toad  at  lieart — a  proper,  spiteful,  revengeful  crea- 
ture, and  don't  care  a  cuss  for  religion  really.  He  says 
I'm  not  the  sort  for  a  husband,  and  that,  be  it  as  '+will, 
half  a  crown  a  week  is  better  than  a  wife  and  family. 
That's  when  he's  most  reasonable  he  talks  like  that.  As 
for  religion,  he  only  pretends." 

"Well,  he  cannot  pretend  any  more — that  is  something. 
He  is  now  faced  with  a  problem  in  which  pretence  will  be 
impossible.  lie  must  do  right  or  wrong;  there  is  no  mid- 
dle road,  and  there  can  l)e  no  two  opinions.  And  as  for 
you  and  Margery,  you'd  better  ask  God  to  forgive  you  for 
takic^  His  laws  into  your  own  hands — or,  it  would  be 
truer  to  sny,  for  breaking  His  laws.  You  have  bioken  His 
^commandments,  and  this  babe,  when  it  is  born — to  draw  a 
blank,  for  I  won't  disguise  that  it  must  draw  a  blank — 
since  it  was  a  child  of  sin,  and  (jod  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  not  to  name  the  sins  of  the 
mothers —  However,  enough  has  been  said.  You'd  better 
go.      1  sliall  do  what  I  believe  to  be  right." 

They  <'eparted  doubtfully,  and  when  they  left  the  outer 
gate  c  'Jenoa  Villa"  they  began  to  cotnpare  notes  and 
oj)ini(..is  as  to  their  idea  of  the  interview. 

Jack  held  it  of  little  use,  but  ^Margery  was  more  hopeful. 

"She's  a  clever  old  thing,  and  thought  a  lot  of,  I  be- 
lieve, by  them  that  don't:  laugh  at  her.  She'll  set  about 
your  hateful  father,  and  if  she  takes  his  work  away,  he'll 
jolly  sooii  change  his  tune.  Us '11  be  married  inside  a 
mouth  yet  wiih  luck." 

Left  alotie,  INIiss  Tapper's  thoughts  turned  to  the  eternal 
question  of  sex,  and  she  considered  it  with  interest  but  no 
knowledge.  "  Pa.ssion  is  a  terrible  thing.  1  thank  God 
I  never  felt  it,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I  have,  however, 
seen  it.  It  lighted  Mr.  Sweetland's  eyes  undoubtedly  when 
he  gazed  upon  me.  Tt  made  his  voice —  Yet  I  never 
feared  him.      1   felt  armed  at  all  j)oints  with  the  shield  of 
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oouldn't  help  his  eyes,  and  I  suppose  he  coukln'l  help 
losing  his  temper.  No  doubt  to  cherish  a  hope  for  a  year 
and  then  to  have  to  relinfjuish  it—  ^'e  women  little  know 
what  awful  eonflagrations  we  kindle.  And  what  a  dread- 
ful affair  when  it  comes  to  the  poor  and  ignorant— like 
this  unhappy  boy  and  girl.  Of  course,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion,  love  is  merely— one  can't  pursue  it  — 
We  must  feel  safe  and  snug  within  the  pale  of  tlie  {'ht;rc)i. 
even  to  allow  our  thoughts  to  play  upon  that  complicateci 
and  solemn  subject.  Of  cour.se,  there  is  sacred  love  as 
well  as  the  profane  sort.     But  men—" 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


Sibley  and  "Whitelock  Sincrdi  made  holiday  together  in 
the  deep  woods  where  "Webbui  i  meets  with  Wel)l)iiru  and 
the  rivers  i'oaiu  joyously  together  after  long  journeying 
from  their  cradles  on  liameldon.  A  single  larch  sprai'  , 
above  watersmeet,  and  its  delicate  emerald  spired  upwaru 
through  traceries  of  yoi.jg,  golden  oak-leaves,  that  tlashed 
round  about.  The  dingle  was  full  of  breaking  green  under 
a  panoply  of  great  trees.  From  the  sunny  splendour  of 
the  oaks,  still  only  starred  and  spattered  with  foliage  over 
their  grey  boughs,  to  the  jade  of  the  mountain  ash ;  from 
the  dim  woodbine  to  the  radiance  of  upspriuging  fern, 
all  verdant  harmonies  shone  and  sparkled  together.  J.,ight 
soaked  the  woods  and  waters.  No  solid  masses  of  foliage 
barred  the  sunshine  or  hindered  its  lev(d  and  universal 
flow.  It  flashi'd  over  luzula  and  whortle  and  fretted  the 
unfurling  foliage  of  the  eagle  fern  and  the  king  fern  with 
tire;  it  ran  and  trembled  and  burned  into  the  dim  nooks 
and  crannies  of  tlie  river;  and  it  sjtarkled  upon  the  little 
Wehburns,  wliere  they  poured  into  each  otl:er.  antl  plaited 
their  hraiils  with  a  glory  of  i)Ure  foam  light  that  swei)t 
over  the  dark  crystal  beneath. 

Above  the  valley  great  hills  ascended  through  hanging 
woods,  and  here  and  there,  amid  the  thickening  web  of 
green  that  warm  sunshine  and  spring  rains  were  spinning, 
peered  fort'.i  graiute  scarps,  that  frowned  througli  the  far- 
flung  joy  of  the  foliage.  Here  lumg  the  glede.  poised  upon 
still  wings,  and  the  raven  and  the  jackdaw  homed.  One 
nuglit  mark  the  sinister  croak  of  the  greater  bird,  the 
melodious  chime  and  chatter  of  the  lesser. 

Azure  sky  fretted  through  the  brightness  of  tlie  tree- 
tops,  and  wood  liyacinths  ])rought  the  blue  to  earth  and 
swept  the  woods  therewith;  the  last  i)rimroses  i)ersisted  in 
sunless  nooks;  and.  when'  they  found  foothold  against 
the  winter  floods,  many  a  kingcup  loi-ded  it  on  little  islets 
in  midstream  and  flaslied  against  the  velvety  darkness  o\' 
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of  i)roi(iise  everywhere,  ami  amid  their  russet  and  silver 
spears  and  spirals  tht  maiempyre  made  ready,  the  sanicle 
budded,  and  the  \vin<l-flo\ver  bloomed.  Marsh  violets 
glimmered  in  many  a  dewy  place;  the  golden  saxifrage 
waned  and  the  wood-sorrel's  pale  chalice  passed  with  it. 
01  undergrowth  at>out  the  river  throve  the  hazel  and  the 
way-taring  trof,  and  where  the  Webburns  flowed  away 
together  a  sheaf  of  birch  saplings  sprang,  with  stems  as 
luight  as  the  waterfall  beneath  them.  Through  the  mazes 
"\  their  own  trembling  green  they  lifted  their  silv.-r,  and 
.struck  the  hipliest  colour  note  of  that  bright  vision. 

Life  was  tin-  message  of  the  day— life  abundant— super- 
abundant—lite  fulfilling  '^self,  pouring  itself  out  in  sap 
;nid  scent,  in  music  and  motion,  revelling  under  the  clean 
sky  and  hot  sunshine,  increasing,  multiplving,  running 
like  a  fire  through  earth  and  water,  routing  death  and  win- 
ter, building  the  palaces  of  the  new  spring.  For  a  brief 
iiioiuent  the  battle  seemed  to  be  concealed,  and  the  least 
bud  and  blade  registered  its  little  victory  and  justified 
Its  perfect  self.  As  yet  those  hungry  armies,  now  burst- 
ing the  egg  to  feed  at  this  full  table,  delayed  their  ban- 
quet. It  was  the  hour  of  trembling  frond,  new-born  leaf, 
and  expanding  petal— all  perfect  and  accomplished,  un- 
iiddled  and  untattered,  unstained  and  untortured  by 
the  struggle  of  living.  The  inevitable  stress  and  fret,  the 
sure,  ultimate  destruction,  were  hid  in  Time.  For  the 
uiagic  of  the  sun-soaked  green  still  triumphed,  and  from 
the  moss  on  the  stone  to  the  expanding  finial  on  high; 
from  the  fern,  with  its  root  in  the  river,  to  the  bud  of 
the  eglantine,  presently  to  light  full  many  a  little  ro.sy 
lamp  on  the  gloom  of  the  summer  green;  from  the  granite 
apron  of  he  river  fall,  brushed  with  life  under  the  trans- 
parent _  water,  to  the  glimmering  blossoms  of  the  cral»- 
ai)ple  in  the  thicket— from  every  manifestation  of  the 
I'lace  and  the  time — there  breatli.  d  a  consummation  that 
made  this  meeting  of  streams  a  minor  miracle  in  Spring  ".s 
liiuraphant  hour,  a  lesser  jewel  upon  the  hem  of  Demeter's 
garment. 

'Tis  a  terrible  purty  spot,  sure  enough,  and  I  seed  a 
woodcock  last  time  I  came  here,"  declared  the  man. 

"Find  a  lew  place  for  us  to  sit  and  eat  our  meat,"  she 
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"You  shall  cat  and  you  hal'  drink."  he  answered;  "and 
not  the  river,  neither,  as  no  doubt  you  tliought  'twould 
be!  1  NC  earricd  two  pint  hottlcs  of  pjiie  ale  hid  in  my 
coat — one  for  you  and  one  for  lue.  And  now  you've  got 
to  thank  me  for  n.,    trouble  I'' 

(Jreedy   Sibley   rejoieed. 

"I'll  give  'ee  a  hundred  kisses  ior  a  glass  of  beer  this 
nanute!"  she  said;  "and  let  ine  have  the  beer  first.  I'm 
as  dry  as  dust  along  of  sueh  a  walk." 

"Don't  forget  what  a  soleuui  tiay  it  is,  however,"  he  re- 
niinded  her.  "There's  great  niatlers  in  the  wind  for  us, 
and  we  shall  want  all  our  sense  and  cleverness  to  decide 
about  it." 

She  admitted  this,  but  bade  him  jiostpone  the  problem. 

"Leave  all  that  till  after  lunch,"  she  said. 

"Bananas,  too,  1  see!  You  are  a  darling  to  me, 
Whitey!" 

Whiteloek  smiled. 

"  'Tis  what  I  feel,  and  so  I  do  according.  Nought's  a 
trouble  for  you,  and  what  makes  it  a  pleasure  is  that  the 
things  I  do,  you  notice.  That's  the  salt  of  'em  for  me. 
Now,  Elias  Coaker,  he  confessed  to  me  a  bit  back  along- 
naming  no  names  of  course — that  there  wasn't  anything 
more  confounded  cruel  in  liis  opinion  than  taking  a  lot 
of  thought  for  a  maiden,  and  her  never  noticing  it.  Of 
course  he  confessed  he  was  tokened  once — long  ago ;  but 
I'm  not  supposed  to  know  who  'twas.  But  we  know  very 
well.  Your  sister  be  the  haughty  sort,  and  wants  every- 
thing for  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  She  expects  the 
men  to  bow  down,  just  because  she's  her  fine  self;  but  I 
be  much  afraid  she'll  not  find  the  males  will  take  her  so 
serious  as  all  that.  Be  they  friends  again?  'Tis  half  a 
year  very  nigii  pi^ice  they  fell  out  over  thicky  fox." 

I'art  of  the  joy  of  lovers  lies  in  criticizing  other  lovers — 
to  their  detriment.  Sibley  continued  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Petronell's  tribulations;  she  had  even  offered  her- 
self as  a  peace-maker,  but  her  sister  would  none  of  it, 
and  declared  that  she  desired  no  reconciliation  with  Elias. 

"Thank  the  Lord  we  don't  go  on  wires,  with  all  our 
claws  out,  like  them  two,"  she  said.  "And  for  my  part 
1  hope  very  heartily  that  they  won't  make  it  up.     People 
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"fiik-p  tlie  liiilvfs  of  ;i  fljiil,  Sili — onp  iioimlit  uitlKnit 
t'ftflipi-. " 

"So  \v(>  do  flion,  you  dciii-;  hut  tlicy  lirloti^'  to  a  tlory 
hroed,  and  will  burn  each  other  u{,.  '.My  sister  wants  a 
man  as  be  tire-proof  and  wit-proof — a  s'olid  creature  as 
she  can  batter  ajjainst  without  bruising  lierself  or  hurtinj? 
him.  They  scream  at  their  luek,  and  think  every  man's 
hand's  against  them.  I  saw  our  cat  in  the  ganlrii  yester- 
day. He'd  just  eaten  a  young  thrush,  and  the  mother 
})ird  was  two  feet  ofl'  his  head,  on  a  bough,  giving  him  all 
the  law  and  the  pro[)liets  about  it.  A  proper  tantara  she 
made;  but  the  cat  blinked  up  at  her,  and  licked  hi>  chops, 
and  cleaned  his  face,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  comfort,  and 
then  stretched  himself  out  and  went  to  sleep,  peaceful 
as  a  sucking-child,  while  she  a'  1  her  neighbors  sat  above 
him  and  raised  clatter  enough  to  waken  the  dead." 

"The  very  image  of  the  way  they  go  on  against  the 
world;  and  of  course  the  world  don't  care  a  cuss.  Petro- 
nell  must  find  a  man  as  will  be  good  and  kind,  and  regular 
in  his  habits — a  man  as  will  enlarge  her  mind,  and  not  let 
her  turn  his  hair  grey  or  ruin  his  life.  She's  got  nerves, 
without  a  doubt." 

"And  so  have  Elias,  and  surely  a  man  with  nerves  be  no 
good  to  anybody.     Look  at  Arthur  Pierce." 

lie  nodded. 

"There'll  be  gay  doings  in  tliat  quarter  afore  long. 
"We've  some  reckless  spirits  among  us,  and  Tom  Curney, 
the  blacksmith,  will  get  the  surprise  of  his  life  afore  he's 
six  months  older." 

Sibley  was  interested.  She  stayed  a  sandwich  on  its 
way  to  her  mouth. 

"Him  and  Mrs.  Pierce,  you  mean?  I  was  in  the  post- 
office  a  bit  ago,  and  Mary  Ilearn  said  that  Widecombe 
would  soon  be  a  bvword." 

"She's  an  old  fool." 

"A  prying  creature,  too — always  wanting  to  burrow  into 
other  people's  business." 

"Just  her,"  declared  Whitelock.  "My  moth  r  savs  she 
expects  everybody  else  to  be  open  as  day,  while  she'  bides 
close  as  wax  herself.  My  mother  hates  her.  and  hates  to 
think  as  her  letters  go  through  that  woman's  hands.     In 
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She  saw  him  in  the  field  behind  'The  Old  Inn,"  witli  his 
arm  round  Mabel  I'ierce.  And  of  eours(>  slie  took  care  to 
mention  it  liere  and  there.  Tliere'U  he  a  rare  tlare-ii[i 
eoine  prestntly. " 

Sibley  snilTed. 

"You  men  are  a  lot  worse  than  women  over  a  thing  like 
that,"  i.he  said.  "  'Tis  always  said  that  we  ean't  forgive 
it  and  you  can;  but  from  wliat  I  see,  the  men  here  are  just 
as  nasty-minded,  and  busy  about  other  folks'  business,  and 
quick  to  think  evil  as  the  wjmeu.  Don't  you  have  uotli- 
iug  to  do  witli  that  sort  of  thi'ig.  Be  like  my  father  and 
take  a  high  hand,  and  be  too  proud  of  yourself  to  mes.s 
al)out  with  dirty  little  gossips  and  scandals." 

"Trust  me,"  he  answered,  "'^'our  IVther  is  a  very  good 
model  and  a  wonderful  man,  and  nobody  wants  to  pleasure 
him  more  than  what  1  do." 

"The  time  has  come,  anyway.  He's  got  to  be  faced, 
and  we'll  go  afore  him  together,  or  singly,  just  as  you 
please.  It  would  be  more  braver  for  you  to  tackle  him 
single-handed,  and  he'd  think  better  of  you  for  doing  so. 
All  the  same,  if  you  reckon  your  words  would  run  easier 
while  I  was  there,  then  I'll  go  with  you." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Whitelock.  "This  is  man's 
•work.  I  didn't  want  nobody  to  help  me  with  you,  and 
I  don't  want  nobody  to  help  me  with  your  father." 

"Don't  be  too  humble  and  don't  be  too  proud,"  she  said. 
"A  good  while  ago — cunning  and  casual  like — I  asked 
about  your  family,  and  he  said  'twas  pretty  old  and  highly 
respectable,  and  no  black  marks  much  against  it.  And 
he  saiil  that  nowadays  we  couldn't  look  or  expect  more 
from  the  lower  middle  class." 

"Faint  praise.  However,  I  must  go  afore  him  fear- 
lessly, and  if  there's  reason  why  not,  no  doubt  he'll  tell 
me  that  reason." 

"He'll  talk  about  'contracting  an  alliance,'  and  thirds 
like  that.  You  mustn't  mind.  He's  always  reading  'jd 
reading,  and  the  book  talk  soaks  into  him  till  he  gets  run- 
ning over  with  it.  Then  he  tells  like  a  book  himself. 
Sometimes  he'll  say  a  thing  just  the  same  as  you  or  me 
might,  and  then  he'll  correct  himself  and  say  it  over  again 
in  fine  words.     But  he's  gentleness  and  kindness  alive  un- 
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say,  but  it  Ijan't  a  stinging  bee.     He'll  very  like  refuse  at 
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first.  Hiul  tli(>n  vdu  must  battle  with  him  and  hciit  him." 

"I  shan't  take  'no'  for  answer,"  promised  Whitelock. 
"1  told  you  when  I  offered  for  you,  Sibley,  that  1  wasn't 
goinjT  to  take  'no'  for  an  answer." 

"^You  did— knowing  very  well  I  wasn't  going  to  give 
•no'  for  an  answer.  But  father  is  ditferent,  and  full  of 
great  thoughts  about  our  family.  You  nuistn't  press  him 
too  hard,  for  that's  fatal.  Be  humble  and  patient,  and 
he'll  relent,  for  he's  made  of  humbleness  and  patienee 
himself  really,  and  he's  the  first  to  fall  before  his  own  gifts 
brought  against  him  by  another,  like  all  such  men  do. 
But  be  too  upsome  and  hoity-toity,  and  you'll  soon  find 
you  r./e  against  a  stone  wall.  He  can  be  as  obstinate  as 
all  the  donkeys  on  Dartmoor  when  he  pleases,  and  a3  proud 
a.s  a  peaeoek  and  as  hard  as  a  nail.  But  anyl)ody  can  hood- 
wink him  onee  they  get  round  him.  Tryphena  Harvey 
does.  He's  very  fond  of  her.  She's  like  father  in  a  funny 
sort^  of  way— feels  herself  a  bit  above  everybody.  She 
can't  help  it,  and  of  course  she  don't  show  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve she'd  be  terrible  surprised  if  anybody  was  to  tell 
her  .so.  But  she's  like  that— one  of  they  'keep  your  dis- 
tance' girls— .just  true  to  her  nature— but  not  pride,  nor 
anything  like  that." 

"She's  a  kind  little  dear.  We  know  the  Coakers,  of 
course,  and  now  and  then  we  see  them  of  a  Sunday;  and 
when  Tryphena  heard  of  my  old  grandmother,  she  offered 
for  to  come  and  read  a  book  to  her.  And  come  she  did. 
And  poor  old  grandmother's  a  bit  tootish  nowadays.  But] 
though  she  haven't  the  least  idea  as  to  what  trvphena 
be  reading,  and  would  be  just  as  happy  with  the  Bible,  or 
the  'Horse  Doctor,'  I'm  sure  she  loves  for  the  girl  to  come 
and  read.  'Tis  her  voice  murmuring  on  that  pleases  her 
—just  the  ripple  of  it,  I  suppose,  like  a  brook  or  a  bird. 
Tryphena  reads,  and  grandmother  lies  and  listens,  and 
goes  back  over  all  her  whole  life.  Sometimes  sh.-'ll  speak 
herself;  but  'tis  generally  of  some  one  who've  been  dead 
a  hundred  years  or  so." 

The  .>oung  man  smiled  at  this  recollection. 

''I  suppo.se  you  might  think  'twas  soft  telling  you  about 
it,"  he  said;  "but  I  always  think  'tis  a  nice  thing— senti- 
mental like.  My  mother  savs  it  do  brini?'  9.  liimn  in  •!('•• 
throat,  saitie  as  that  picksher  of  Queen  Victoria",  in  her 
widow's  black,  reading  to  a  common  old  man  in  a  cot- 
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tfige.  'Twas  in  a  illustrated  newspaper,  and  we've  got  it 
framed,  and  mother  always  says  when  she's  looked  at  it 
for  five  inituites  the  lump  in  her  throat  rises.  You 
wouldn't  think  she'd  got  time  lor  that  sort  of  thiiii,',  would 
you?" 

"No,  I  should  have  thought  the  mother  f  twelve 
wouldn't  have  mui'h  wish  1o  ery  over  pictures.  " 

"More  you  wouldn't,"  admitted  Whiteloek;  "but  so  'tis. 
She's  a  ?"nlimental  woman,  and  when  you  and  me  wed 
she'll  wee  >  a  1-r.eket.  Ilei  heart  be  in  her  first  grandchild 
at  pi'esent — my  brother-in-law,  Young  Harry  Hawke's 
child.  He's  called  Harry  Hawke,  too,  of  course.  So 
there's  Old  Harry,  and  Young  Harry,  and  Baby  Harry. 
And  when  ns  come  to  be  parents — well,  there's  wisdom 
waiting  at  the  door  in  )ny  mother's  shape." 

"I  like  your  mother,"  answered  Sibley.  "I  like  your 
mother  proj)crly,  for  she's  a  tine  sort  and  a  brave  sort; 
and  she's  forgot  more  about  life  than  many  would  ever 
wish  to  know.  But  J.  hope  she  won't  dwell  at  our  door, 
all  the  same.  It  never  answers — wisdom  or  no  wisdom. 
We'll  run  our  own  show,  and  in  my  opinion  we're  very 
well  fitted  to  do  it." 

"None  better — 'twas  only  a  tlguro  of  speech." 

They  turned  to  each  other  and  dismissed  the  stern  needs 
of  the  future  for  a  little  while.  They  walked  hand  in  hand 
through  the  spring  woods,  rejoiced  to  be  alive,  and  felt 
themselves  at  the  very  heart's  core  of  the  roiling  world. 


CIIArTER  XVII 


Tiir  problom  of  Jack  ^lofjrid^'e  ami  Marfrcry  Reep  was 
.iust  such  a  one  as  Valiant  Duniiybri^  cloliglitod  to  ap- 
proaeli.  Indeed,  he  paid  ail  attention  to  .Miss  Tapper 
when,  true  to  her  word,  she  visited  Chittlelord  Farm  and 
l)laced  the  matter  before  him. 

His  wife  was  out  at  the  time,  and  he  was  glad,  but 
Thirza  Tap[)er  was  sorry.  She  hesitated,  and  proposed 
calling  again. 

"There  are  things  that  happen  whicli  one  cannot  dis- 
cuss with  a  member  of  the  opposite  sc.k  unless  a  member 
nf  one's  own  sex  is  present,"  declared  Miss  Tapper. 

"Are  there?"  inquired  Valiant,  stroking  his  patriarchal 
beard  and  smiling  down  upon  the  spinster.  "To  me,  as 
you  know,  nothing  is  common  or  unclean  if  sanctified  by 
the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  it.  But  I  can  very  well 
understand  that  to  the  maiden  mind —  In  fact,  don't  go; 
I'll  call  my  niece,  Araminta.  She  is  also  unmarried,  but 
she  has  a  clear  sight  and  isn't  easily  shocked.  I  hate  un- 
reality, ^liss  Tapper.  I  like  to  be  at  grips  with  the  truth 
about  life.  I  wrestle  with  it  naked,  as  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  angel.  That's  the  way  to  be  wise  and  fearless. 
Where  the  great  problems  of  sex  face  us—" 

"You  are  wonderful,  Mr.  Dnnnybrig — quite  wonder- 
ful. I'm  sure.     But  do  call  Araminta." 

He  obeyed,  and  the  sly,  silent  woman  appeared. 

"Araminta,"  said  Valiant.  "Miss  Thirza  comes  on  a 
subject  that's  rather  too  delicate  to  pour  into  the  male 
ear  alone;  so  she  thinks,  anyhow;  but  I  tell  her  to  a  man 
like  me —     However,  she  can  talk  to  you  and  I  can  listen." 

Araminta  gave  a  little  laugh  and  said  nothing. 

"It  may  not  he  news  to  you,"  began  Thirza.  "At  any 
rate,  one  need  take  but  few  words  to  portray  the  sad  fact. 
Your  gardener,  Alfred  Mogridge,  has  a  son  called  Jack, 
-"**'•  i^'ii*iii\  t'Ti;^,  ^iziLi  liifii  isuii  liti'i  g^oi.  it  ^iri  iiiio  irout)ic. 

"Ah!"  said  the  man.  "Wlim  two  people  join  to  bring 
an  numortal  soul  into  the  world  without  the  sanction  oi.' 
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flic  cliufcli,  uc  ciill  it  "f^ettiiif;  a  woman  iritf)  troiihle";  whi'ii 
tlifv  do  it  (itlici'wisc,  thru — " 

"  Wliy  of  (■(PUIS! — coiiiiiiou  sense  surely?  It  is  fjettin<^  a 
woman  into  tfouhie,  and  there's  uotliiiif^  on  earth  moru 
t  rouMesoine  lui'  a  woman  than  to  hear  a  ehild  without  tlic 
sanction  of  society.  I'ut  relij^'ion  on  one  side,  it'  van  like, 
thou<:li  you  ai'c  the  hist  to  thi  that.  Hut  simjjly,  I'roiii  tli(> 
uorhlly  point  ol'  view,  you  know  what  a  dcpiorahlo  tnhu- 
latiou  it  is  for  one — *' 

"I  d(»n't  put  relit^ion  aside — not  I'or  one  instant,"  re- 
torted \'aliant.  "1  never  put  reli!u;ion  asith'.  1  never  look 
at  any  (jucstion,  great  or  small,  fi'om  any  other  standpoint 
hut  the  rclijri'/us.  1  don't  cut  hay — 1  don't  draw  swedes 
— I  don't  thresh  wheat,  without  prayer;  nor  yet  eat  a  meal, 
nor  so  much  as  tcel  a  trap  for  a  rat,  without  relif^ion.  And 
what's  the  result?  I'lu  ditVcrent  from  everyhody  else  in 
Widecomix'.  Because  relif^ion  he  more  to  me  than  tlie  air 
1  hreatlie.  And  livinj^  so  close  to  it  as  what  I  do — closer 
than  my  under-vest  to  my  hody,  you  mi^ht  say — I  get  a 
whole  host  of  iv  ideas  ditYerent  from  other  pcoi)le's,  and 
I  see  deeper,  and  understand  hetter,  and  can  look  God 
in  the  e.ve  same  as  Indian  Inmters  can  stare  at  the  sun. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pasa  that  I  take  very  different  views 
from  a  lot  of  people — professional  parsons  and  such  like 
— who  think  they  know  tlie  trutli,  hut  are  no  hetter  than 
childi-en  playing  in  the  sand.  They  dip  a  pint  out  of  the 
sea  of  truth  and  play  with  it.  But  I  strike  forth  into  the 
deep  waves  and  let    'em  l)reak  over  me." 

"You're  i)leased  with  yourself,  I  know,"  said  Miss  Tap- 
per drily. 

"Not  with  myself,  hut  with  the  fountain  where  I  drink 
at.  I'm  pleased  with  the  iiook,  and  1  thank  my  (lod  for 
h'tting  me  read  deeper  in  it  than  any  other  man  ever  I've 
met  with.  PeO|)le  treat  the  Bihle  nowadays  as  if  'twas 
man's  work.  And  what's  the  result?  Christianity  he  go- 
in^JT  sour.  They  want  to  run  with  tlie  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds  nowadays:  they  want  to  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians,  and  yet  have  all  the  eartlily  advantage 
of  heing  heathens.  They  turn  tlieir  little  lights  on  to  the 
Book;  tiiey  say,  'A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,'  antl  so  a  man 
;;;.:_".  iLJiii^  ai  i;;u  wl;!"!^  oi  >_<i;u  aiiU  see  ir  lie  can  tind  naV\>\ 
in  it.  It  liad  to  come — you'll  tind  it  foretold.  We've  go! 
to  the  time  that  Kevolation  tells  about,  when  the  devil  he 
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sufTcrod  lo  liavc  liis  ii)iiiiiiis.  And  wliiit  iiion^  nntiir;il  tli;in 
tliiit  lio  should  do  Ills  devilish  best  to  wciikcn  t';,-  Word? 
lii'"s  worl^iri),'  ;it  it  like  ;i  n.ivvy  with  ii  crowhjir.  llf".s 
svvc;itinpr  .'it  it  iiiid  iiiiikin^,'  a  dcc|)  hole;  and  when  'tis  made, 
lit'"ll  [>oiir  in  the  j,nitii)oudt>r  of  scinicc,  and  think  to  hhist 
th(!  Kvcrlastinf,'  Hock  of  the  scripttircs  to  fruKiucnts.  But 
'tis  only  Inniscir  that  will  h«!  hlastcd.  1  sec  tlu-  Lord  smil- 
ing' and  lookiiiL'  aftfr  His  own.  The  Book  won't  sutler ; 
hut  the  Devil,  and  all  thfs<'  here  blind  It  -iders  of  the  blind, 
who  be  trying  to  tear  the  heart  out  of  the  Book,  and  lead- 
in;^  people  astray — 'tis  them  will  sulTer. " 

"You  refer  to  the  New  Criticism,"  said  Miss  Tapper, 
who  was  a  high-ehurch  woman. 

"I  refer  to  the  cowards  who  be  frightened  of  man  and 
science,  so  called,  and  let  themselves  be  driven  step  by  step 
to  deny  their  Lord  and  .Master,"  thundered  IMr.  Dunny- 
brifj.  "A  man  who  don't  believe  the  Word,  1  can  under- 
stand and  pity.  For  them  1  can  pray,  and  remember  that 
there  be  other  sheep  not  of  this  fold.  But  these  parsons 
and  scholars,  who  face  all  round,  and  tiy  to  make  (Jod's 
Jiook  give  way  to  square  with  man's  trash,  and  throw  over 
this  and  throw  over  that!  If  1  was  king,  I'd  seourge  the 
mean  cowards  afore  the  nation.  'All  or  none' — that's 
what  God  says.  There  won't  be  no  picking  and  elio<Jsiug 
at  the  Judgment,  Tliirza  Tapper;  we  shan't  have  angels 
waiting  to  know  where  we  want  to  go  to  then.  The  tick- 
ets be  m;'d(;  out.  And  these  here  crafty  knaves  that  want 
to  face  both  ways — God  and  Kea.son — they'll  tind  out.  He 
won't  have  much  use  for  their  excuses,  anyway.  'Did  you 
dt'uy  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  or  did  you  not?' 
That's  the  question  the  Everlasting  will  put  to  these  Bible 
lamperers.     No  hedging  after  the  Trump  have  sounded!" 

Valiant  blazed,  and  forgot  liis  visitor  and  his  niece.  The 
one  was  silent  a  moment  before  the  gigantic  spectacle  so 
grimly  portrayed ;  the  other,  well  used  to  such  explosions, 
went  to  her  uncle  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  She 
knew  of  things  that  moved  secretly  in  his  mind,  and  adopted 
to  him  an  attitude  of  affection. 

"Come,  Uncle  Valiant,  ^liss  Tapper  ban't  here  to  listen 
to  you.     She  wants  you  to  list  to  her." 

(ij-f       T -,-         XI-- ^-?»        -  I         .1  P  „„  I  i  -K  r 
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wrath   will   out   against   these  i)arsons.    who  say   they   are 
<'bristiaus,  and  be  always  changing  their  ideas  to  lit  every 
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licw  iiiii\('  of  liuiium  it;im)Ii.  I'iihi'  ."-Iiijih.  Ills 
tlicii-  flni'ks,  ;iii(l  iirilnir  to  lli.ir  .M;i.st(i\  I5iit 
it?  Jiick  .MoL,'i'i(lf_'c  liiivc  <:()t  :i  -.'ill  \utli  diil 
cuiiir  to  iiic-to  iiiiikc  liiin   iiiiirry  Ikt.  iio  doubt." 

"Xot  iit  .ill — if  you'd  only  lislfii." 

''Vol!  dont  \s;iiit  liini  to  iniirry  her;"' 

"Of  course  1  do;  of  coui'so  1  do.  'I'lu'  niattcr  can  lie 
cxiiliiincd  ill  a  iiioincrit.  He  liimself  \vislus  it,  and  so  does 
MaiLrcry  luc|).  Hut  liis  latlici-.  your  f^-aideiicr,  Alfred 
.Mo<;ri(l^'c,  who  exercisi  s  a  ternlile  and  unnatural  power 
over  .lack,  I'ctiises  to  allow  tiie  match.  And  I  say  we  must 
rise  and  coiKjuer  this  liad  okl  man.  Nohody  is  more  likely 
to  he  alilc  to  do  tliat  than  you.  If  he  stands  ijetweeii  these 
.M»un^'  creatures  and  tiieir  duty — how  dreadful — we  can 
liai'dly  si»cak  of  it  with  patience.  ]\Io^ridj,'c,  you  sec.  bears 
a  lastinj.'  j,'rudj,'e  a^jfaiust  the  girl's  dead  lather.  JJut  tiie 
sins  of  the  fathers — " 

''Stop  there!"  said  ]Mr.  Dunnyhripr.  "Don't  .say  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  should  not  be  visited  on  the  children, 
because  that's  to  be  like  all  these  other  slovenly,  impious 
peo[)lo,  who  want  to  ehitnge  the  unchan^'cablc.  Alf i-ed  Mog- 
riik'e  have  revenged  himself  on  a  dead  man,  and  tlio  dead 
man's  daughter  is  stung.  (Jod  has  made  His  view  on  that 
subject  very  clear,  and  so  sure  as  a  father  eats  sour  grapes, 
so  sure  will  his  children's  ttM'th  be  set  on  edge,  sooner  or 
late.  As  to  marriag( — cleaving  as  I  do  to  the  Hook,  and 
heing  an  Old  Testament  man — 1  go  with  Jehovah  there, 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  have  the  courage  of  my  opin- 
ions. And  some  day  the  world  will  find  that  1  have;  but 
in  this  matter  there's  no  complications  and  no  dit'tieultics 
at  all.  Jack  have  got  to  wed  .Margerv,  and  the  sooner  the 
better." 

"His  father  must  be  convinced,  then,"  said  ]\Iiss  Tapper; 
"and  since  the  man  is  very  stubborn,  and  cannot  be  moved 
through  the  heart  or  head,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
move  liim  through  his  pocket.  I  have  already"  told  him 
that  he  shall  not  set  foot  in  my  garden  if  he  prevents  his 
son  from  marrying  Margery;  an(l  knowing  you  are  always 
on  the  side  of  right,  1  thought  you  might — of  course  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  you  will  convince  Mogridge;  you  have  the 

i/v.-.f:     \ji     :;;;;.i;ij^     ::;;:;.       i*Wx     ['Vuii'dDiy    a     iiiiit     \Vuuiii     in'. 

enough,  coming  from  you.     He  couldn't  alford  to  auger 
vou." 
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''T  take  MiJirriago  in  a  large  spirit."  aiiswcrrd  Dutiiiy- 
lirig,  "lj(.'('aiisi'  I  pi)  word  for  word  with  the  Hihl.-,  and  n'l-- 
(ipiii/.t'  what  tht.'  institution  l)c  t'oi .  .Marriaj,'.'  wasn't  in- 
vontf'd  to  niakf  chihiren  It-jzitiiiiatc :  it  was  invcntt'd  to 
hring  'cm  into  the  world.  Hut  tlic  world  l)«'intJ  \vhat  it  is. 
and  property  licing  what  it  is,  th.'  ri^'lits  of  the  unborn 
liavc  to  he  considcr.'d.  \\>  make  a  i-nicl  fuss  if  a  man  or  a 
woman's  unkind  to  a  hahc;  hut  th.-  unkindni'ss  after  tin  y 
an-  horn  is  pnrniliy  noui^'ht  to  the  unkiiKhirss  hefore. 
I'll  have  it  out  with  .Mof,M-i(h.'('.  I'm  all  for  the  cliildrtn  - 
like  the  Saviour  l)efore  me.  1  love  the  eliildren.  and  he 
well  equipped  mys.'lf  for  the  task  of  hreedin^'  and  rearing,' 
'em,  for  that  uuitter.  Leave  it  to  me.  I'll  he  ready  for 
the  man  next  Tuesday,  when  lie  comes  here  to  work." 

They  parted  then,  and.  in  a  few  days,  when  .Mr.  Mo>?- 
ridgo  with  his  tools  arrived  at  ( 'hittlcford's  nohle  en- 
trance, there  stood  up  Valiant  Dunuyhrig  and  stopped 
him. 

"List  to  m(>."  .said  Valiant.  "It  hath  come  to  my  ears, 
Alfred,  that  you  won't  suffer  your  son  to  wed  his  sweet- 
heart, though  there's  every  reason  why  he  should  do  so." 

"Not  every  reason,  by  no  means,"  answered  the  gar- 
dener. "There's  one  damned  good  reason  why  he  should 
not,  and  that's  a  stronger  reason  than  all  the  others  ]>ut 
together.  And  the  reason  is  that  I  won't  have  it.  Why 
for  d'you  stand  in  your  gate  and  keep  me  out,  Valiant 
Dunnybrig?" 

"Because,  until  I  hear  sense  and  decency  from  your  lips, 
I  don't  want  you  in.  Set  down  your  tools.  Alfred,  and  u.se 
the  little  wit.s  that  God  has  given  you  and  list  to  me.  Mar- 
riage and  giving  in  marriage  must  be  taken  in  a  large 
spirit,  and  I'm  not  going  to  pretend  that  our  laws  and  reg- 
ulatiotis  on  the  subject  are  all  they  should  be.  We've 
broke  away  from  God's  rule  and  ordinance  in  that  matter 
a  good  bit.  and  what  He  smiled  upon  and  allowed  was  right 
and  proper,  this  generation  have  dared  to  call  wrong  and 
improper.  And  it  may  l)e  left  for  me  to  throw  a  bit  of 
light  on  that  matter  some  day,  because  practice  is  better 
than  precept.  But  marriage  is  the  first  step  for  single 
people  who  love  each  other.  :\v.(]  witlsont  it  n  Ivir-h:'!.".;'  nn.-l  q 
si)inster  who  come  together  be  living  in  .sin.  So  there  it 
iiis.  There's  no  argument  against  it  possible.  Your  sou 
and  Mrs.  Keep's  daughter  must  wed  at  once." 
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"Why  for?"  askod  Mr.  Mogridgo,  thrusting  forth  his 
lower  jaw  and  putting  down  liis  tools.     "Why  forV" 

"To  .save  their  souls  alive  in  the  first  place,  and  to  justify 
the  existence  of  the  new-horn  ehild  in  the  second  place. 
The  child  is  everytliing — a  new  soul — a  tlanie-new  soul, 
coined  in  the  mint  of  (iod  and  sent  into  tliis  world  for  His 
Almighty  purpo.se.  Out  of  the  least  may  come  the  great- 
est;  out  '1'  the  dungheap  may  spring  the  lily.  There's  no 
end  to  the  jiossihilities  when  a  cliild's  hoi-n.  no  mattei-  how 
hum!)le  tlie  jjarents.  Look  at  nie.  Wlio  would  have; 
thought  my  i)oor  fatlier  and  mother  could  have  done  it  • 
lint  so  (Jod  willed,  and  h.ere  I  stand." 

"And  if  you  had  cliilder,  no  douht  they'd  he  first  cousins 
to  the  angels  in  heaven,"  sneered  Alfred. 

"Out  of  the  mouth  of  fools  cometh  wisdom,"  answered 
Valiant.  "You  speak  truth,  while  you  are  merely  trying 
to  he  rude.  You  touch  a  suhject  that  has  long  occui)ied 
me  and  my  ]\raker.  And  it  lias  pleased  Ilim  to  make  thy 
I)urpo.se  clear.  But  that  is  not  the  question  between  us.  1 
say  that  your  son  shall  marry  ^largery  Keep  as  quickly  as 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so." 

"And  I  say  he  shan't." 

"lie  is  (if  age.     It  must  he  put  to  him." 

"I  say  he  shan't — don't  I?  Tliat's  enough  for  him. 
lie's  got  no  will  away  from  me.  He  wouldn't  oat  his  meat 
if  I  told  him  not  to  do  it." 

"Poor  creature!  And  yet  he  has  been  allowed  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  next  generation!  That's  a  mystery.  But, 
since  it  has  happened  so,  it  behooves  us  to  do  our  part.  I 
liid  yoii  take  off  this  l)lighting  control  you  have  over  your 
son.  It  is  evil — devilish,  in  a  word.  You  would  have 
l)een  punished  for  a  witch  for  such  doings  fifty  years  ago." 

"You  bid  me!  You  can't  bid  me.  Valiant  Duunybrig. 
Nobody  can 't  bid  me.  I  'm  free,  ban 't  I  ?  I  'm  doing  no 
wrong.  I  say  that  my  feckless  fool  didn't  ought  to  marry 
— least  of  all  another  fool.  Do  we  want  more  fools — more 
and  moi-e?  Fools  lireed  like  rabbits  always — 'tis  a  law  of 
nature  to  keep  the  weak  going  against  the  strong.  They 
have  to  take  it  out  in  numbers." 

"T  didn't  expect  any  thinking  powers  in  you,  Alfred," 
answered  .Mr.  Dunnyl)rig;  "i)ut  I  can  meet  you  there  wil- 
lingly enough  anotlier  time.  Now  we'll  stick  to  the  sub- 
ject,   which    is    that   your   Jack   marries    Margery    Keep. 
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There's  a  new  soul  on  the  w.1y,  by  God's  will,  and  if  it's  a 
luoi.  as  we  have  every  reason  to  expect,  that,  too,  is  IJod  s 
will;  and  if,  after  they're  marrieti,  they  ])ring  a  dozen  more 
fools  into  the  world,  that  also  is  God  s  will.  Brains  don't 
f.'('t  a  man  into  heaven;  in  fact,  they're  more  likely  to  keep 
him  out.  In  my  experience  the  cleverest  men  are  the 
worst  as  a  rule.     Hut  your  fool  is  the  staple  of  the  earth." 

"And  makes  all  the  trouble  on  the  eartli;  and  if  there 
weren't  no  fools,  there 'd  he  no  trouble — that's  my  opin- 
ion," tleclared  tlie  gardener. 

(Jod^  l)hms  all— for  the  best.  He  plans  everything, 
lie  don't  ask  you  for  your  opinions,  or  want  'em'.  The 
fact  remains  tliat  Jack  han't  married  to  Margery,  and 
God's  quite  clear  about  that.  It  must  be  done  inside  the 
month." 

"And  1  say  it  shan't." 

"Then  you  are  playing  with  fire,  and  'tis  you  will  be 
burned,  and  nol)ody  else.  The  sins  of  the  children  will  be 
visited  on  tlie  fathers,  if  you  take  this  course.  That's  a 
common  thing— just  as  common  as  t'other.  If  Jack  Mog- 
ridge  is  to  be  kept  from  making  his  sweetheart  an  honest 
woiiian,  you'll  lose  your  employment — yes,  you  v*i!l.  And 
you'll  begin  to  lose  it  here  and  now." 

"That's  boycotting,  and  that's  a  crime,"  answered  Mr. 
Mogridge.  "And  if  you  be  going  to  turn  Devonsheer  into 
I rehind— -however,  perhaps  you  ain't  everybody.  I  can't 
say  as  I've  got  any  special  use  for  your  money— too  much 
powder  goes  with  the  jam.  If  I  worked  for  the  Archbishop 
o'  Canterbury,  he  couldn't  waste  more  of  my  time  preach- 
ing out  of  season  that  what  you  do.  And  Cliittleford  han't 
the  (iarden  of  Eden  ezacally,  try  though  I  may.  'Tis  an 
iil-natured  phu-e,  and  small  credit  to  God  or  iuan  in  my 
opinion.  80  your  threats  come  to  nought.  .My  boy  don't 
marry  Daniel  Keep's  daughter,  and  il'  there's' justice  be- 
yond the  grave,  Dan  Keep  knows  it.  So  I  get  in  on  him  for 
siiooting  my  pigeon,  as  1  well  knew  I  would  son'j  day  if  I 
was  patient." 

^Ir.  Dunnybrig  stared. 

"This  is  dreadful  talk,  and  you  are  endangering  your 
self  far  more  tlian  this  girl  and  boy."  he  declared.     '"'Vou 
must  be  smote  hip  and  thigh,  Alfred — hij)  and  tliigh  you 
Jinist  l)e  smote,  or  the  Lord 'II  lose  yini.     You  stand  in  peril, 
and  you  must  be  chastcue(l--not  pleasant  work  for  a  tiian 
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who's  known  you  for  thirty  years.  But  I  shan't  shirk  it. 
It' you  dou't  copjc  to  ino  ai'ore  teu  o'clock  to-night,  Alfred, 
and  tell  me  you've  been  on  your  knees  to  your  Maker  to 
forf^ive  you — you,  then  afore  the  corn's  ripe  you'll — " 

"Don't  you  threaten  uie,  or  I'll  have  the  law  of  you," 
answered  the  old  man.  *"\Vho  the  devil  be  you  to  dictate 
to  ether  people,  and  tell  'em  what  they  are  to  do  and  what 
they  are  not  to  do?  If  you  set  my  customers  against  me, 
'tis  lawless  defamation  of  character,  and  you'll  be  in  the 
wroufe  bo.K  yourself,  not  me.  You  be  getting  a  mighty 
sight  too  busy  in  Widecombe,  and  be  poking  your  nose  into 
otlier  i)eo])le's  business  a  lot  too  much.  And  it  don't  make 
it  no  better,  but  a  damned  sight  worse,  that  you  do  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  You'm  a  lot  too  fond  of  dragging  in 
the  name  of  tlie  Lord,  and  you  may  tind  some  day  that 
your  fine  friendship  with  the  Lord  be  all  o'  one  side,  and 
He  ain't  got  so  uuich  use  for  you  as  you  fancy.  I'll  leave 
your  service  this  instant  moment — and  glad  to  go.  There's 
so  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  coined  out,  and  so  good  flower- 
gardens  in  Widecombe  as  yours — and  a  cruel  sight  better. 
And  you  find  the  man  as  will  make  them  Mary  lilies  flour- 
ish like  what  1  done,  or  bring  them  rosen  through  the  win- 
ter year  after  year  same  as  me.  You're  an  ungrateful 
creature,  and  you'll  be  punished  for  it  in  my  opinion;  and 
if  you  was  to  fall  on  your  knees  to  me  for  to  tend  your 
beastly  garden  now,  I  wouldn't  do  ii;  no  more!" 

"(jo  away,"  answered  Valiant  Dunnybrig.  "Go  away, 
Alfred,  and  get  cool.  'Tis  for  you  to  fall  on  your  knees, 
my  poor  fellow,  not  me.  I  hope  you'll  see  your  mistake 
I)resently,  and  come  ])ack  to  me  in  a  contrite  spirit.  It  is 
hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  Alfred.  Your  boy  has  got 
to  marry  Margery  Rt-cp.  (iod  and  man  are  resolved  that 
he  slirdl  do  so;  he  wishes  to  do  so;  Margery  also  wishes  it. 
The  banns  must  be  asked  out  on  Sunday,  Alfred.  So  bear 
yourself  more  seemly.  To  resist  is  to  cut  off  your  nose  to 
si)ite  your  face.     Cannot  you  see  it?" 

Mr.  Mogridge  retorted  with  blasphemy.  lie  cursed 
Chittleford  and  Valiant  Dunnybrig;  he  defied  heaven  and 
hell  to  shake  his  purpose.  His  son  should  not  wed — upon 
that  point  he  was  absolutely  determined— and  not  all 
Widecombe  nor  the  United  Kingdom  would  shake  him. 

"Danie!    Rccn   don't   sret   the    bn.iirh   (>!'   !!>;> not    for  ,i 

thousand  gardens,"  he  said.     "  'Twould  be  like  a  cup  of 
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water  to  his  lips,  where  he  is,  to  hear  tell  about  it;  and 
never,  never  shall  he — not  for  you  or  any  otlier  medclle- 
soine  fool.  I've  done  with  you,  and  I  hope  to  God  the  can- 
ker and  the  caterpillar  and  the  blight  will  spring  up  in 
their  might  and  millions  and  show  you  what  you've  lost!" 

With  that,  Mr.  Mogridge  shouldered  his  tools,  spat  upon 
the  threshold  of  Chittleford,  and  departed  from  the  farm, 
while  the  farmer  stroked  his  beard  and  looked  thoughtfully 
after  him. 

lie  read  ''Horrors  and  Terrors"  that  night  to  Mrs.  Dun- 
nybrig  and  Ararainta  Denoh  until  the  clock  struck  ten. 
He  even  gave  Mr.  ]\Iogridge  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  grace. 
But  Alfred  did  not  come. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

WiiiTELOCK  SMKRt)ON  c'liosf  to  appear  before  IMr.  Shilling- 
lord  ou  his  twenty-first  birthday,  and,  hap](ily  fur  him, 
Itie  master  of  iJiaeksJade  was  in  a  good  temper.  For  the 
day  was  Sunday,  and  .Mrs.  Windeatt  had  paid  one  of  her 
visits.  Her  effeet  upon  Ciabriel  Shillingford  was  always 
beneficent,  and  this  his  dauf,'hters  knew;  therefore  they 
asked  tiie  widow  to  see  them  ofteiier  than  she  held  it  pos- 
sible to  do  .so,  though  not  ofteiier  thiui  she  would  have  liked 
to  come,  beeause  iShillingford  attracted  the  huntress 
of  Kingshead.  They  had  no  i)arity  of  tastes;  their  views 
seldom  ran  alike;  their  opinions  differed;  their  outlook 
upon  life  varied  in  fundamental  particulars;  yet  for  all 
that  Louisa  ^Vindeatt  eared  for  the  man,  and  knew  it  very 
well;  while  he,  too,  cared  for  her,  and  went  the  happier 
for  her  friendship,  L'  did  not  know  it.  Hei-  companion- 
ship, however,  left  its  mark  upon  him,  and  tliose  most  inter- 
ested were  very  quick  to  observe  both  the  sedative  and  tonic 
effects  produced  thereljy.  Sibley  laid  her  plans  with  gener- 
alship, and  arranged  that  before  Whifeloek's  tremendous 
news  crashed  upon  the  paternal  ear,  her  father  shouhl  be 
soothed  and  fortified  by  an  hour  witli  the  lady  from  the 
hill. 

Young  Smerdon  arrived  before  IVIrs.  Windeatt  departed, 
and  then,  when  she  took  her  leave  and  the  girls  were  gone 
to  see  her  off,  he  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  his  business. 
He  had  rehearsed  the  e.xact  words  all  night  and  was  letter 
perfect  an  hour  before  the  interview;  but  when  it  came— 
when  he  sat  before  Mr.  Shillingford.  with  his  hat  on  the 
floor  beside  him  and  a  cup  of  untasted  tea  at  liis  elbow,  the 
fine  phra.ses  flew  beyond  recall. 

Gabriel  was  calm  and  at  ea.se.  His  simple  inind  could 
put  aside  anxieties  on  Sunday,  and  he  looked  to  the  day 
to  soothe  him  and  repair  those  r;igg"(i  edges  that  life  was 
apt  to  tear.  _   He  found  himself  more  than  usually  driven 
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stock  Ihal  would  go  to  market  in  the  autumn. 
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"I've  got  a  bit  of  a  startler  for  you,  Mr.  Shillingford— 
begging  your  pardon,  I'm  sure.  Aud— and  least  said  soon- 
est mended." 

Thus  Wliitt'loek  heralded  his  news,  and  thrust  his  speech 
abruptly  upon  the  farna-r  at  the  moment  when  the  latter 
was  discussing  church  observance,  and  had  only  paused  a 
moment  to  take  breath. 

"A  startler,  Smerdon— a  startler!" 

"There's  no  other  word  for  the  thing.  It's  grown  gra<l- 
ual,  and  I  couldn't  help  it,  nor  more  couldn't  she.  We 
was  in  up  to  our  necks  afore  we  knew  it,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  and  we  found  it  out  the  same  moment,  and  she 
said:  'Make  sure,  Wlutelock— make  dead  sure  before  we  do 
anything  final';  and  I  said:  'So  I  will,  then.'  Such  was 
our  great  sense  aud  caution.  And  for  a  solid  year,  and 
inore  than  that,  we  kept  company  and  no  more,  and  un- 
folded our  feelings,  and  got  to  know  each  other  inside  out 
—in  a  manner  of  speaking,  Mr.  Shillingford.  And  then 
I  said:  'Shall  we  be  tokened?  For  I  can't  live  without 
you,  God's  my  judge.'  And  she  said:  'Yes,  we  will;  for 
I  can't  live  without  you,  neither.'  So  there  'twas— a 
v(>ry  perfect  understanding.  And  there  it  is — and  now 
you  know  it." 

"•I'm  sure  I  congratulate  you,  Smerdon.  And  I  hope 
that  marriage  will  be  all  you  think  it.  If  the  girl  has  sense 
and  patience,  and  has  been  brought  up  in  a  good  home  by 
sensible  parents,  all  ought  to  go  well.  But  it  is  not  a 
'startler'— by  no  means,  because  I'm  a  student  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  great  observer  of  the  springs  of  human  action. 
You  are  just  the  sort  of  young  man  who  falls  in  love  early. 
Ami,  for  my  part,  I  never  had  any  objection  to  early  mar- 
riage.    Its  advantages — " 

"Wait,  wait,  sir,  I  do  beg  you!"  cried  the  lover. 
"Hlessed  if  1  haven't  left  out  the  most  important  thing, 
(iood  Lord!  So  full  of  her,  I  be,  that  I  thought— silly 
gawk! — that  her  name  must  go  without  saying!  In  a 
word,  'tis  Sibley— your  blessed  Sibley,  or,  I  should  sav,  my 
blessed  Sibley.  Yes,  mine,  if  you  please.  And  (Jod"'s  my 
judge.  I'll  make  her  such  a  husband  as  was  never  known 
out  of  a  story-book.  I'm  cruel  poor,  and  han't  of  much 
iiccouut,  I'm  afraid,  and  not  worthy  to  tie  a  Shillingford 's 
:  iiot  ytriiig.  i  Know  ail  tiiat  Miuie  you  iell  me;  but  there 
tis— love,   a  tierce  and   fearful  sort  o'  love  I've  got   for 
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her,  and  'twill  move  mountains  come  presently,  if  'twill 
only  move  you  first.  And  I  beg  you  won't  say  'No'  out  of 
hand,  Mr.  Shillingford.  for  1  hear  you  a  wonderful,  deep 
respect  and  honour  for  yourself,  and  more  yet  because 
you're  Sibley's  father." 

"  'Miss  Shiilingford,'  you  should  speak  of  'Miss  Shil- 
liiigi'oi'd,'  "Whitelock, "  corrected  (iabriel  feebly. 

"  Ves.  I  know  that.  JMiss  Shiiiiugford  she  is  to  the 
nation,  but  Sibley  to  ine — my  own  precious  masterpiece 
of  a  Sibley.  (Jood  Crod !  in  high  moments  I've  even  called 
her  'Sib.'  Scores  and  scores  of  times  I've  done  it.  You 
<lon't  understand — and  yec  't's  like  my  cheek  to  say  that, 
for  wasn't  you  a  fine  lover  yourself  in  the  distant  past? 
In  a  word,  there  'tis,  and  I  come  before  you  so  humble  as 
a  worm,  Mr.  Shillingford — so  humble  as  a  worm,  and  also 
so  proud  as  a  tiirkcy-eock.  I've  won  her  fair  and  square 
against  everybody.  Single-handed  I've  done  it,  and  you 
mustn't  think  'twas  easy.  She  have  got  a  great  pride,  I'm 
sure ;  and  her  love  of  me  never  made  her  forget  her  father, 
or  what  was  due  to  him.  If  I'd  been  low  or  common,  or 
rude,  or  made  love  in  a  coarse  sort  of  way,  she'd  very  soon 
have  .sent  me  ])acking.  But  we  couldn't  do  wrong  in  each 
other's  eyes,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  and  I  do  beg  and 
pray,  dear  sir.  as  you'll  see  'twas  one  of  these  things  ar- 
ranged by  Higher  Hands." 

Mr.  Shillingford  regarded  the  perspiring  man,  and 
watched  him  mop  his  face.  lie  harked  back  to  White- 
lock's  original  warning. 

"A  'startler' — yes,  certainly,  a  'startler.'  'Tis  a  word 
I  haven't  met  before.  But  a  very  good  word  for  the  thing. 
Jn  fact,  you  want  to  ally  yourself  with  my  family?  I 
must  say  you  have  a  pretty  cheerful  conceit  of  yourself, 
Smerdon." 

"It  looks  so.  no  doubt;  and  so  it  did  to  me  a  year  ago. 
I  was  properly  dazed  to  think  I'd  got  such  cheek.  But 
that  showed  all  the  more  'twas  the  real  thing,  because  no- 
body in  Widecombe  would  offer  for  her  unless  they  was 
uplifted  far  above  themselves,  same  as  I  was." 

Mr.  Shillingford  appeared  to  be  stricken  dumb.  He 
gazed  solemnly  at  the  young  man,  then  began  thoughtfully 
to  bite  Ills  th.iunb. 

"A  'startler'  is  certainly  a  very  good  word  for  it,"  he 
repeated. 
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"Witli  lior  -with  such  a  oiip  ;is  lioi- — I  sliniiM  vise  t.. 
t'l-caf  tiling's  wiUiout  a  <l()ul)f,"'  dfclafcd  Whitelock.  '"I 
should  fiTtainly  lift  myself  hif,di('r  and  hiphcr,  f>.'causc 
her  quality  would  draw  a  man  up.  I  know,  only  too  trr- 
rihle  well,  how  it  looks  to  you,  and  if  'twasn't  fo/the  great 
and  rash  love  we've  got  to  each  other,  'twould  he  a  ridicu- 
lous thing,  and  a  very  one-sided  hargaiu,  indeed ;  hut  lovi; 
— at  least,  so  I  thought — " 

"I  had  considered  the  chances  of  niy  daughters  marry- 
ing ahove  their  station,  and  decided  liiat  was  iinpossihle," 
said  ]Mr.  Shillingford,  "hecause  Die  exai't  rank  they  ought 
to  hold  can't  he  proved.  Nohody  of  nice  feeling  wordd 
deny  it  to  them;  but  plenty  of  people  have  no  nice  feeling. 
and  plenty  are  jealous  and  demand  proofs,  a  sure  sign  of 
sraallness  of  mind.  Still  love,  as  you  say,  is  stronger  than 
long  descent.  In  these  cases  a  parent  has  to  consider  more 
than  his  child — the  welfare  of  the  next  generation.  Our 
branch  of  the  Shillingford  race  will  cease  with  me,  but  the 
traditions  must  be  handed  down,  and  my  grandchildren 
must  feel  great  reverence  and  respect  for  their  mother's 
family," 

"They  shall  1"  cried  Whiteloek.  "God's  mv  judge,  thev 
shall!  'Tis  the  very  first  thing  shall  be  drove  into  their 
little  baby  heads!" 

Sibley  entered  at  this  juncture.  She  had  been  listening 
outside  the  door,  and  felt  this  to  be  the  proper  moment  for 
her  appearance.  She  was  on  her  father's  breast  instantly, 
with  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

They  talked  for  a  long  time,  and  a  most  unexpected  in- 
dividual saved  the  situation. 

"I  yield,"  said  Mr.  Shillingford.  "because  perfect  love 
will  conquer.  It  overrides  everything,  and  1  perceive  that 
it  exists  between  my  daughter  and  you.  Love  is  to  l)e  seen 
in  the  eyes.  Your  eyes  burn.  It  must  go  through,  though 
I  tell  you  frankly,  Smerdon,  without  wishing  to  giv(>  the 
least  offence,  that  I  had  hoped  for  a  man  rather  higher  in 
the  social  scale  than  yourself.  But  there  is  a  saving  clause 
— your  maternal  grandmother.  She  was  a  Dowrie  from 
lloldsworthy,  never  forget  that.  In  Prince's  'Hook  of 
Devon  Worthies"  .  ou  may  read  an  account  of  John  Jewel, 
liishop  of  Sali.sbury — a  North  Devon  man.  born  .nt  Bow- 
den,  and  a  great  pillar  of  the  Church.  'A  rich  shop-full 
of  all  choice  and  precious  knowledge,'  had  he,  as  Prince 
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says;  and  ln'  wns  a  iiiiin  ^Tcatly  skilled  'to  polisli  siu-li 
pearls  as  ;ii'c  fmind  in  tlie  word  ni'  (iod.'  Pctfi-  .Mjn'tvr 
was  his  friend.  He  was  i'\ilt>d  for  foiii'  years,  and  re- 
turned to  Knj,'land  a^aiti,  and  liappily  lali(iuri'(|  in  his  own 
county  of  Devon  to  carry  the  li^lit  of  tlie  Kflormation.  A 
very  great  man,  and  I  have  every  reason  lo  lu'lievo  that 
your  grandmother  was  descended  from  his  sister,  Joan, 
married  to  Jcjhn  Downt;  of  lloldswortliy.  Tiiereforc, 
thoujjh  many  <;eneratioiis  separate  you,  you  may  say  that 
the  blood  of  Bishop  Jewel  runs  in  your  veins.  I  will  look 
into  the  pedigree  of  the  Downes  again.  There  was,  of 
course,  John  Downe.  the  son  of  Joan  Jewel — a  pious  cler- 
gyman, and  he  lived  to  see  his  children's  children.  To 
him  Death  was  hut  a  drone  without  a  sting.  We  will  look 
into  these  relationships  more  thoroughly  now.  For  the 
moment  all  that  matters  is  your  betrothal  to  my  daughter 
Sibley.  A  very  great  thing  for  you  and  yours,  AVhitelock 
— a  very  great  thing.  I  must  sanction  it,  1  see;  therefore  I 
do  so;  and  I  look  to  you  to  rise  in  the  world  and  i)rove 
yourself  worthy  of  her  love  and  my  respect  and  regard." 

Mr.  Smerdon  rejoiced  above  measure,  and  could  have 
taken  his  love  in  his  arms  and  danced  with  her,  singing 
praises  to  (iod  and  (Jabriel  the  while.  But  he  restrained 
himself,  shook  his  future  father-indaw's  hand  with  re- 
spect, and  thanked  him,  with  humility  for  acce{)ting  him — 
one  in  every  way  unworthy  to  be  united  to  a  Shilling- 
ford. 

"But  I'll  do  my  bcstest,"  promised  the  young  man. 
"Night  and  day  I'll  work  like  a  team  of  horses  to  lift  up 
my  head  in  the  land,  for  'tis  the  man  himself  that  counts, 
and  you  shall  live  to  be  proud  of  me.  I  do  assure  vou  Mr 
Shillingford."  "      ' 

"The  fortunes  of  my  house  are  low  at  present,"  con- 
fessed Gabriel  without  the  least  embarrassment.  "It  would 
liave  been  a  joy  to  me  to  dower  my  Sibley  in  a  manner  be- 
coming her  name  and  herself;  but  I  must  warn  you.  White- 
loek.  that,  though  she  will  be  wedded  with  all  proper  cere- 
mony and  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  her  race,  there 
will  not  be  money  to  go  with  her.  An  heirloom  or  two— 
that  is  all  at  present.     Blackslade.  however,  will  descend 

"Don't  talk  of%uch  things,  father,"  pleaded  Sibley. 
"D'you  think  my  darling  boy  here  wants  monev  or  anv- 
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duns  of  lluit  ?     Ill's  a  worker,  ami  -,'()(hI  lor  thirty  shillitii,' 
a  ut'i'k- -ain't  you,  Wliiti-y.'" 

"All  tlii.s  must  be  gone  into,"  declared  Mr.  Shillingiord. 
"1  must  have  time  to  consider  the  future.  Vou  work  for 
other  people  at  present,  Smerdon,  do  vou  not?" 
"For  .Mr.  .Maefarlane,  at  Bag  Park." 
"Well,  as  my  daughter's  husband,  the  ease  is  entirely 
altered.  We  must  see.  It  might  be  better  that  you  came 
to  me.  As  my  son-in-law  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  you 
could  work  for  .Mr.  .Macfarlane  at  a  salary.  You  arc 
ti-anslated  now — at  least  you  will  be  when  you  marry  Sib- 
ley. A  salary  may  not  be  seemly  in  future.  However, 
we  shall  go  into  tliat  presently.  You  had  better  tell  your 
parents  that  1  sanction  the  engagement  in  a  large  spirit, 
and  that  1  feel  sure  the  blood  of  Bishop  Jewel  never  ran  in 
the  veins  of  a  bad  man,  and  that  I  hope  the  union  between 
our  two  houses  iias  been  planned  by  Providence  to  help 
the  happiness  of  the  world.  Your  lather  will  wait  iipon 
me  at  his  leisure,  Smcrdon ;  or,  since  he  is  the  senior  man, 
1  will  visit  him." 

Very  grateful,  yet  thankful  to  be  alone  again  with  Sib- 
ley. Whitelock  went  out  from  the  presence. 

The  lovers  departed  together  to  see  a  litter  of  convenient 
kittens  in  a  loft;  and  there,  cuddled  close,  thev  bal)bled 
their  joy  into  each  other's  faces  for  a  while.  Whitelock 
blessed  iMr.  Shilliugford  with  all  Ids  might,  while  Sibley 
apologized  for  him. 

"The  darling  dear— he  do  mix  himself  up  with  the  King 
of  England  sometimes,"  she  said;  "but  you're  that  quick 
and  clever — you  understand  his  little  wavs." 

"I  think  the  world  of  him,"  declared  the  man.  "He's 
a  great  wonder,  and  nobody  on  earth  could  be  so  line  and 
grand  without  an  eti'ort,  if  he  wasn't  somebody.  The 
shoddy  people  who  4.ry  to  be  grand  always  mess  it  up. 
.\nd  now,  since  'tis  clear  that  my  mother  be  related  to  a 
Bishop,  1  shall  put  on  a  bit  of  "^starch  myself,  and  keep 
Widecombe  in  its  place.  Put  faither— mine  I  mean.  Oh 
Lord,  I'd  giv(;  a  week's  wages  to  see  them  two  over  this 
job.  "Sly  old  man's  poor  as  a  rabbit  also.  I've  known 
liim  to  hold  a  gate  open  for  a  chaise  and  a  pair  of  bosses, 

■in/1     1im/)1i     liit-     lii»f     t'-i\»    .»     >^..>t...i- .^..,1     I.:,..     „     Ji».:4.i  ■ 

""  "^ '     '"'*'-     *  *  *  =      ->     p::  iji;  *.         »:;;!_;     ::;:;*    a    ^I'iiil    i  tii  lliLT  '. 

I'll  have  to  talk  to  him.     But  where  there's  a  barrow-load 
of  children  and  no  money  you  can't  atl'ord  pride.     Mother 
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fancies  herself  a  bit  more,  though  'tis  not  hor  strong  point, 
neither.  Us  11  have  to  rub  Bishop  Jewol  into  'ein.  1 
swear  my  grandmother  never  heard  of  him.  She's  very 
iiear  done  for,  poor  old  dear,  and  us  shall  be  terrible  sorry 
to  see  the  last  .  :  ner." 

The  youth  stayed  but  a  short  while ;  then  Sibley  granted 
liis  prayer  and  returned  home  with  liim,  so  that  she  might 
share  the  splendour  of  his  aunouueemeut  at  Bone  Hill 
Farm.     They  went  off  together. 

"Faither  and  mother  will  be  ab'e  to  stand  up  to  the  joy- 
ful tidinL's,"  declared  Whitelock;  '"but  us  must  break  it 
gently  to  grandmother,  for  'twill  be  the  most  staggering 
thing  she'll  hear  this  side  the  grave." 

And  when  they  had  gone,  Petronell  supped  with  her 
parent  and  discussed  the  event. 

"Your  turn  next,  1  suppose,"  he  said.  "And  I  do  hope 
that  you—" 

"You  needn't  hope  and  you  needn't  fear,  father,"  an- 
swered the  girl.  "I  see  my  future  very  clear.  This  is 
my  home  while  you  live.  Y'ou'U  never  lose  me,  for  I  '!on't 
mean  to  marry." 

"It  is  good  to  know  that  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,"  he 
said;  "but  I  hope  a  time  is  coming  when  somebody  of 
worth  may  tempt  you.  Between  ourselves,  1  should  dearly 
like  you  to  marry' a  Shillingford.  There  are  none  in  this 
part  of  Devonshire,  however." 

"Except  the  ironmonger  at  Ashburton,"  she  answered; 
but  Gabriel  was  not  amused. 

"My  eldest  daughter  jiromised  in  matrimony!  A  great 
occasion — a  solemn  event." 

"She'll  be  happy— that's  everything,"  declared  Petron- 
ell. "He's  the  right  sort  to  make  a  girl  happy— humble- 
minded,  hopeful,  adoring,  and  without  any  ambition  in 
the  world  but  to  have  Sib,  and  work  for  her  and  give  her 
a  good  time." 

"Did  you  know  about  this?"  he  asked. 

"I've  guessed  it,  in  a  sort  of  way;  but  she  didn't  tell 
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"I  detect  a  slight  element  of  craft  in  them  both,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Slullingford.  •Still  no  doubt  that  was  nat- 
ural. It  seemed  only  right  that  he  should  fear  my  disap- 
proval." 
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"They'll  niako  ii  rcpular  (lUfcn  of  Sihicy  to-nifrlit  at 
Bone  Hill,"  ptopliesied  she,  and  Iut  fatlier  doubted  it  n<jt. 

"It  is  an  itmiurise  tiling  for  the  Sinerdous — an  alliauee 
with  our  house,"  lie  deelareil.  "My  (inly  doubt  is  whether 
they  have  suftieient  education  and  understandinj?  to  ap- 
preciate it.  1  can  find  it  in  nie  to  be  just  l  little  l-'t 
wounded  that  she  did  not  look  higher — Sibley  i  ii'ean ; 
but—" 

"Don't  say  that,  father.  She's  found  the  man  she'll  be 
happy  with,  and  you  would  have  put  that  first." 

Mr.  Shilliimford  ''oubl  not  deny  this,  and  !)resentl\'  ho 
refreshed  his  mind  with  Prince's  "Worthies"  and  the  Life 
of  good  Dr.  Jewel.  He  read  by  the  light  of  a  candle  in  an 
old  Sheffield  candlestick — one  of  the  few  heirlooms  that  lie 
[tossessed. 
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niAPTER  XIX 

Tii-M  (,ii  he  (lid  ii(,t  liiii.scir  ;i|)prcciatc  the  'act,  it  was 
-Mr.  Sliilhii^'iord'.s  lial)it  to  drit't  up  to  Kiii«,'sli<'ad  when  any 
matter  of  inoineut  overtook  liiiii.  Tlie  widow  Wiiuleatt 
liad  loiij,'  perceived  tiiis.  nor  were  (ia'hriei'.s  daiij,'iiters  i<^- 
noraut  of  jt ;  but  liini.vlf  it  would  have  much  suri)ri.scd  to 
learu  of  the  unconscious  custom. 

He  rode  thitlier  now,  niakin;^'  therehy  a  d<;tour  from  his 
path,  for  lie  was  i)ouiid  presently  to  P.one  ilill  that  he  mif?ht 
see  I'eter  and  .Martha  Siiierdon,  the  parents  of  his  future 
son-indaw. 

Mr.  ShiiliiiK'ford  dedareil  much  astonishment  to  Hnd 
that   Louisa    Windeatt    knew  all  about   the  en^'aijement. 

■(Jood    powers!     And    not    forty-eight    hours   old!"    ho 
said. 

"A  thing  goes  rouml  Widecomhe  in  forty-eight  .seconds," 
she  '  )ld  him.  "The  Vale  is  a  wiuspering  gallery,  or  else 
the  birds  bring  the  news.  1  had  it  froui  little  Teddy  Smer- 
don,  whois  working'  here;  and  1  had  it  from  Tryplieiia  Har- 
vey, who  is  often  hero  fr.im  Southeombe;  and  1  had  it  from 
•Nelly  (huney  of  Dunslon.  And  1  wish  them  joy.  Sib- 
ley's a  dear  girl  and  he's  a  very  sensilile  young  fellow." 

"Ttn  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  parents  at  this  moment. 
They  are  worthy  i)eople  and  it  is  not  for  nie  to  stand  in 
the  way— though  I  don't  nnnd  confessing  to  you  that  i 
could  have  hoped  better  things.  However,  my  circum- 
stances are  unhappily  such  that  I  cannot  very  well  dic- 
tate." 

"Of  course  Mot ;  and  you  n-onld  have  been  a  gi-eat  deal 
too  wise  to  do  any  such  thing,  if  you'd  Iieen  a  millionaire. 
They  are  beautifully  matelied.  and  I'm  hoi)iiig  tiiat  Whitt;- 
liH-k  will  eoiiie  to  live  with  \()U ;  iie's  a  practical  farmer, 
and  I  l;now  the  Hat'  Tai'k  |).(ipli.  already  b.'.rin  to  f^ar  he 
uill  le;i\e  them. " 

"Tile  detjiils  will  woik  themselves  out.  There  is  an  in- 
clination on  their  part  to  marry  as  soon  as  it  laii  be  doni'. 
They  have  i)eeu  attached   for  a  long  time   it   -eems.     I^ut 
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il  tofik  lliom  sdinc  uliilc  to  screw  up  tlirir  cDur.'it'r  to  ap- 
pioai'li  iiif." 

"Sucli  iiti  iitrri'  (if  ;i  iiiiiii  ri>  ynu — of  cuiir^f!"' 

"Do  you  kuou   \';ili;iut   l>uuti\  Inii,' .' '"  lir  ;iskt(|  jilirujitly. 

"Who  (Niu  liflp  it?  Ho  IS  what  oih'  uu«l.i->tantis  hy'a 
personality.  He  always  seems  to  nie  se\eral  si/es  tuo  htrfje 
lor  Wideeoiiihe.  Sucli  a  .spaeious  uiind  ami  sueh  ideaNi 
lie's  like  the  old  prophets  ami  patriarchs.  I've  utten  won- 
dered what  his  wile  thinks  ot"  him." 

"He  has  that  assertive.  Xoneout'oniiist  way  which,  some- 
how, always  semis  a  shudder  up  my  si)iiie.  it  is  very 
wroufi  of  c'(»ur.se;  hut  the  Xonconi'ormists  ma'  ■  me  creep. 
I  resjiect  DuMiiyhrifj  for  a  ^I'f'd  aii<l  a  hrave  m  n.  howeveV. 
We  can  learn  from  the  least  as  well  as  the  frreatest.  if  wt^ 
are  huml)l('.  1  met  him  on  the  way  and  told  him  the  news. 
He.  too.  had  already  heard  it,  euri(nisly  euou^di.  Well,  he 
listened  and  said  that  it  was  ^'ood.  We  roii-.erscd.  aiul  he 
made  this  interestinj^  remark.  1  have  considered  it  all  the 
way  up  you-  'lill.  H  showed  a  hreadtli  of  vision.  Per- 
haps it  was  one-sided,  hut  I'm  not  prepared  to  say  there  is 
no  truth  in  it.  Dunnyhrij?  abounds  in  these  flashes  of 
sense.  A  stran^'e.  j-estless  man.  Jt  must  have  heen  mis- 
taken pride  ,hat  made  him  leave  the  Church  of  Hn<,'land." 

"Vou  have  not  told  me  yet  what  he  said  that  struck 
you,"  answered  -Mrs.  Windeatt. 

"Haven't  1?  Why.  this:  '  'Tis  i\\w-iyn  the  same  with 
you,  Gabriel.'  I  never  gave  him  the  rij^ht  to  address  me 
by  my  CJhristian  name,  but  he  took  it,  and  I  do  not  really 
mind  from  a  man  of  his  (juality.  It  ar<:ue.,,  of  course,  a 
very  much  closer  friendship  than  really  exists;  but — " 

"Oh,  you  wander  so!     What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  that  I  think  more  where  ,  jierson  lias  come 
from  than  where  they  are  goinj;  to.  And  he  meant  that  I 
attach  more  importance  to  breedinji:  than  character.  It 
isn't  true;  it  isn't  true  at  all;  but  1  j,'rant  that  there's  a 
germ  of  truth  in  the  accusation." 

She  nodded. 

"Well,  you  must  have  a  bright  wedding,  and  you  must 
ask  everybody — at  least—"  She  recollected  that  Mr. 
Shillingford's  means  were  much  restricted  at  present. 

"Have  no  fear  as  to  that,"  he  answered.  "There  are 
limes  when  the  pecuniary  resources  of  a  house  must  not 
he  considered,  and  the  marriage  of  an  ehlest  daughter  is 
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niic  of  ^lif'in.  Tlioro  will  he  widcsproad  rejoicing's.  ]\Iy 
iiiiiid  runs  <>ti  U>  Wwsr  tliiiiu's.  Tli-rf  imisl  lie  hu  oioiiieii't 
of  <li},'tiity. " 

"Ht'ttoi-  he  jolly  tlum  (ligiiiliod — it's  clicapL-r.  Don't 
you  go  and  waste  a  lot  of  money,  there's  a  wise  man. 
(ii\e  tin;  yownfif  people  a  cheque." 

"We  owe  it  to  ourselves,"  he  said.  "These  things  are 
remembered.  My  position  in  Widecombe  is  such  that  1 
airi  expected  to  do  a  littlo  more  than  others.  Tliero  was  a 
time — however,  that  time  is  passed.  Hut  fifty  pounds  will 
lio  a  good  way  if  spent  with  judgment." 

"Don't  you  do  it!"  she  cried;  "or,  if  you  must,  then  let 
me  help — " 

lie  gasped. 

"(iood  Heavens,  wluite\.'r  are  you  saying?  From  any- 
body else — " 

She  longed  to  kiss  the  big  hand  that  lay  on  the  table  be- 
side her. 

■*0h,  you  silly,  blind  thing!  Don't  you  know  how  fond 
1  am  of  Sibley?     I'd  love  to  be  of  some  u.se  in  this  matter." 

"I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  help  in  details.  You 
are  the  kindest  woman,  Louisa — and  so  generous!  It  is  a 
trait  peculiar  to  high  minds,  '^•ut  the  base  sreer  at  it  and 
think  it  foolish.  It  is  a  dying  L-tue.  Yes,  you  must  help 
with  your  advice  as  to  decorations  and  sn  forth.  I  sup- 
jjose  the  whole  of  Widecombe  will  make  holiday.  There 
is  a  report  that  the  Smerdons  have  a  medical  nuui  in  their 
family.     I  did  not  know  this." 

They  talked  for  some  time;  then  Mrs.  Windeatt  re- 
minded her  visitor  of  his  intentions. 

"You'll  be  best  off  now,  else  you'll  be  late  for  tea  at 
Bone  Hill,  and  you  nuiy  be  sure  they'll  have  arranged  a 
great  spread  for  yon.  They  are  simple  creatures,  and  well 
worth  knowing.  Peter's  a  keen  sportsma  and  he  and  his 
old  pony  do  marvels  when  hounds  meet  Avithin  reach  of 
them.  But  I  needn't  tell  you — you'll  very  soon  like  them 
both,  and  they'll  very  soon  like  you." 

He  depai-ted,  rode  into  the  valley,  climbed  to  the  home 
of  the  Siucrdoiis,  where  a  sunset  smile  lit  tiie  whitewashed 
front,  and  presently  to<tk  his  place  amongst  th.-MU  at  table. 
Here  reticence  wjis  impossible,  and  reserve  not  understood, 
llomelv  i\\\'\  \nisubtle  folk  Wfi'c  tliese  T!!."v  livi'.'l  ir>  n 
frank  atmosphere  of  children.     Life   was   punctuated   by 
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chiklron.  Their  birthdays  stood  for  the  seasons  and  com- 
memorations  of  the  year.  They  had  bred  children,  thought 
children,  worked  for  children,  and  fought  for  children 
through  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Thev  knew  not 
pride,  but  took  from  anybody  who  would  give.  They 
were  not  at  all  alarmed  at  Mr.  Shillingford,  and  greeted 
him  without  self-consciousness  or  self-deprecation.  Mrs. 
Martha  Smerdon  was  a  barrel-shaped  woman,  still  pleas- 
ant of  face.  Not  a  line  could  live  on  her  plump  counte- 
nance. She  was  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  witfi  bright 
golden  hair,  still  long  enough  to  sit  on— as  she  was  proud 
of  declaring.  Her  husband  was  tall,  high  sliouldcivd.  and 
loose  cheeked.  He  began  to  grow  bald  and  his  expivssiou 
l)elied  him,  for  it  was  anxious,  whereas  in  truth  care  sel- 
dom o{.+  on  his  pillow.  "I  lose  no  chance  of  nuking  an 
honest  halfpenny  from  my  rising  up  to  my  going  down," 
Mr.  Smerdon  was  fond  of  declaring;  "and'the  rest  1  leave 
to  my  Heavenly  Father,  who  careth  for  the  sparrows  and 
still  lets  me  ride  my  pony  to  hounds." 

Five  children  were  sitting  at  the  tea-table,  but  a  siiecial 
place  had  been  reserved  for  :\Ir.  Shillingford,  and  the 
young  people  were  walled  off  from  it  by  a  loaf,  a  large  pot 
of  blackberry  jam,  and  a  dish  of  home-made  cakes. 

"Us  be  all  in  a  nnick,  same  as  ever,  master,"  said  :Mrs 
Smerd-^n  genially;  '"but  you  won't  .lind  that.     'Childer 
come  first,'  as  granny  says,  'for  they'll  have  to  do  the  work 
of  the  world  when  we'm  past  it.'  " 

"Us  thought  to  see  you  a  bit  earlier  in  the  afternoon  " 
said  Mr.  Smerdon.  "Have  Whitelock  took  vour  boss? 
He's  been  waiting  around  a  good  while." 

"Our  tea  be  thin  after  yours,  I  reckon,  but  vou'll  take 
us  as  you  find  us,  I'm  sure,"  declared  the  mistress  of  Bone 
Hill.  "Of  a  Sunday,  when  I  can,  I  put  in  a  bit  more; 
but  when  the  home  be  holding  ten  mouths,  and  often 
twelve  to  sixteen,  along  o'  goings  and  comings,  us  have  got 
to  count  the  tea-leaves.  I  do  assure  'e. " 

Mr.  Shillingford  smile<l  upon  the  children,  who  went  on 
eating,  regardless  of  him.     He  sipped  his  tea,  took  food 
and  marked  the  red  evening  light  along  the  row  of  voune 
heads. 

The  children  were  regarding  the  dish  of  cakes,  and  their 
round  eycts  sjughl  their  motiiers. 
"I've  told  the  dears  as  they  wasn't  to  have  no  goodies 
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till  you'd  helped  yourself,"  explained  Martha  Sruerdon. 
'"You  soe  what  obedient  toatls  they  he.  Put  a  eouple  on 
your  plate,  master;  tiieu  us'll  give  'em  the  rest,  and  let 
"em  run  off. " 

"1  shan't  want  one,"'  answered  tJahriel. 

The  ehildren  had  the  cakes  and  departed.  Mrs.  Smer- 
don  then  enumerated  their  names,  qualities  and  distine- 
tions. 

"Our  ehilder  eomed  in  two  hatches,"  she  said.  *'Fust 
there  was  the  •^rown-up  lot,  with  Whiteloek  and  Emma,  as 
married  Young  Harry  Hawke,  and  Jane,  in  .service  to  Hag 
Park,  and  Klliel,  the  deaf  one,  to  Plymouth,  aiul  Westover, 
the  raihvay-t  ngitie  stokei';  and  then  I  rested  for  live  year 
—  a  most  unheard  of  thing,  hut  a  god.senil  to  me,  I'm  sure. 
I  v.as  like  'a  giant  refreshed  witli  wine,'  so  my  husband 
said;  and  at  it  I  went  again,  and  these  five  come  in  nine 
years,  not  to  name  a  pair  of  dead  twins." 

"They  are  nicely  brought  up  children.  That  thin  l)oy's 
scpiint  might  be  cured.  The  little  girl  is  pretty — the  blue- 
eyed  one." 

"IMinnie — so  she  is,  then,  and  Sibley  likes  her  the  best, 
lint  us  have  got  no  favourites,  have  we,  father?" 

I\Ir.  Smerdon  spoke. 

"I  like  'em  on  and  olT — according,"  he  said.  "Some- 
times 'tis  one  pleases  me  special  and  sometimes  'tis  an- 
other. They've  all  got  a  good  slice  of  their  mother  in  'em. 
And  what  more  shonhl  any  child  want?" 

A  thin  voice  quavered  out  of  a  dark  corner  beliind  a 
screen  by  the  tire.  It  murmured  something  about  the  chil- 
dren, but  ]Mr.  Shillingford  failed  to  catch  the  remark. 

"  'Tis  only  my  wife's  mother,"  explained  Peter.  "You 
needn't  take  no  count  of  her.     She'm  mostly  tootlish. " 

But  Gabriel  was  more  interested  in  the  grandmother 
than  his  host  imagined.  Through  the  grandmother  came 
hope;  by  way  of  her  existed  a  possibility  of  kinship  with 
th  •  great  Doctor  Jewel.  lie  rose,  looked  round  the  screen, 
and  found  a  venerable  woman  shrunk  to  skin  and  bone. 
She  was  wrapped  up  in  a  heaj>  of  odds  and  ends — a  shawl, 
a  blanket,  a  (|iult.  A  black  cap  covered  h(>r  head.  Her 
face  was  small  and  brown  and  wrinkled.  She  was  mur- 
umring  to  herself. 

"'uear  iiioilur  wiii  gi»  liwiiieiiig  uu  anci  mi  iike  iiiat  iiy 
the  hour,"  explained  Mrs.  Snu'rdon.     "My  Minnie  minds 
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her.  'Tis  somothing  surprisiuj?.  Sli<''ll  do  what  she "s  told 
like  a  lamb  if  Minnie  tells  her.  iiut  she'll  lif^ht  against 
me  and  I'atlier.  And  often  fur  whole  days,  she'll  tlash  out 
sens.',  and  he  like  other  peoph'." 

Tiiey  talkfd  in  a  rand)lin>,'.  indecisive  fasliioii,  and  at  last 
.Mr.  Sliillin'j;for(],  feeling  ai.  increased  uneasiues.s,  pre- 
jiared  to  depart. 

lie  looked  at  the  window,  where  darkness  gathered,  and 
Mai'tha  understood  him. 

"You  he  finding  it  a  thought  stuflfy  in  here,  my  dear'/ 
And  so  it  is;  but  us  have  to  keep  the  chauiher  enietieally 
sealed  for  gran 'mother.  If  a  blast  of  fresh  air  reaches  to 
her  tubes,  she  eoughs  her  soul  up." 

"Lives  on  peat  smoke  ynn  might  almost  say — my  wife's 
mother  do,"  said  Peter  Smerdon.  "For  five  year  she'vf 
bided  in  that  chimbley  corner,  ami  only  crawled  out  now 
and  again  of  a  summer  noon.  A  regular,  old  bed-lier  slu-'fl 
be  till  she  dies.  But  harmless  as  a  dove ;  and  did  use  to  be 
wise  as  a  sarpen^  till  the  brain  failed.  Vet,  as  Marfha 
Kays,  she'll  often  flash  out  into  a  bit  of  good  sense  s.dl." 

"She  will,"  admitted  Mrs.  Smerdon.  "She  had  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  ehilder  herself,  and  she'vc  been  a  great 
blessing  to  me  in  the  past,  and  I  wouldn't  have  her  go 
on  the  parish— I'd  far  sooner  go  myself — God's  my  judg.-. 
She'll  die  presently,  and  doctor  says  'twill  come  as  a  thief 
in  the  night.     Hut  she's  ready." 

"J  don't  want  to  die,"  piped  the  ghostly  voice  from  tli<' 
corner. 

Peter  laughed. 

"You  see  she  can  follow  conversation  quite  clever  like 
that,  when  you  lea.'t  expect  it." 

"She'll  often  chip  in  when  we  l)e  talking  about  her. 
And  then  for  days  she'll  be  hidden  from  us  in  a  cloud,  and 
we  don't  know  what  she's  di-eaming  about  more'n  the  dead 
— maybe  not  so  well,  for  she'll  often  talk  out  loud  to  folk 
as  have  been  long  dust  in  their  graves." 

The  physical  and  mental  atmosphere  of  the  Sinerdons 
liegan  to  make  (Jabriel  ])ant.  He  felt  deeply  concerned 
for  the  aged  creature  ir.  the  corner;  he  had  not  the  imagi- 
nation to  enter  into  these  liv<'s:  he  desired  heartily  to  be 
gone.  lie  changed  the  conversation  and  said  the  thing  that 
lie  had  come  to  say. 

"1  hope  this  match  will  be  a  very  happy  and  i)rospcro,is 
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one.  I  tliink  very  well  of  Whiteloek  He  is  an  lionniir- 
al)le  and  upright  man.  He  has  worked  hard  and  will  go 
on  workiiifjr  hard.  Time  must  decide  what  plans  are  made 
by  me  in  tlie  future.  He  might  eome  to  Blackslade;  or 
that  might  not  he  tittiug.  We  shall  see.  My  daughter  of 
eourse  inherits." 

"Inherits  what,  master?"  asked  Mr.  Smerdon.  "What 
do  she  iidierit?  'Inherit'  be  a  great  word  iu  the  ears  of  a 
small  man." 

'•She  inherits  my  estates." 

' '  Oh— BlaeUshulo  ?  Nought  else  ?  They  do  say  there 's  a 
bit  of  a  rope  round  Blackslade 's  neck— a  mortgage,  in  fact. 
Perhaps  it  ban't  true?" 

The  other  flushed. 

"I  object  to  my  private  affairs  being  discussed,  Mr. 
Smerdon.     It  is  not  seendy." 

"God  forgive  me,  then,"  answered  Peter,  "for  'tis  the 
last  thing  I  meant.  1  was  only  going  on  for  to  say  that 
our  Whiteloek  be  a  proper  nipper  over  money  and  can 
make  sixpence  do  the  work  of  a  shilling.  I  thought  per- 
haps 'twould  ch.er  you  to  know  that.  For  by  all  accounts 
you'm  one  of  they  "open-handed  heroes  that  forget  you've 
s[)ent  your  cash,  till  you  look  round  for  it  and  find  it  gone. 
Now,  i  can  say  in  all  sol)er  honesty  that  us  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  money  here  at  Bone  Hill.  It  comes  into  my 
right  hand  and  goes  out  of  my  left.  It  be  always  flowing 
away  like  the  river — now  in  a  brave  flood  when  there's  a 
fresiiet,  now  just  dribbling,  when  ther»>'s  a  drought;  but 
stop  it 'don't  ;.nd  can't.  I've  never  had  enough  to  worry 
about  and  never  shall.  My  gold  and  silver  be  my  wife  and 
fjiiiiily— and  my  wM'e's  mother  yonder." 

A  gurgle  came  from  beyond  the  screen. 

"In  a  word,"  sutnmed  up  .Martha,  smiling,  "we  be  poor 
as  bu'ds,  and  very  near  as  cheerful.  We've  heli)ed  on  the 
human  race  something  wonderful  with  fine  boys  and  girls, 
and  we  ban't  in  the  least  shamed  to  remiml  our  f.-llow 
creatures  that  'tis  their  duty  to  reward  us.  We've  more 
than  earned  everything  that  comes  our  way,  I'm  sure,  and 
if  we  have  a  bit  of  liH'k,  we  take  it  as  deserved.  And  you 
lie  a  poor  man.  too— to  say  it  without  ofifence,  my  dear?" 

'•Wi!!!  oiilv  two  jnaids  and  Blackslade  all  your  own.  I 
shoidd  have  thought  as  you  could  have  put  by  a  i)iiich  for 
a  rainy  day,  t)r  a  daughter'.s  wedding,"  contimied  Peter, 
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"but  that's  your  husiiicss,  of  course.  And  as  yon  say, 
slu''ll  liav.'  the  fanii  when  yoii  In-  ^'ath<T.Ml  in.  Arid  if  vou' 
tiiakf  a  ('Iran  Im-ast  to  Wliitrlock  alinuf  what  h.'  ouinr:, 
you'll  never  repent  it.  For  lie "11  set  to  work  to  straiylit.^i 
I  lie  ligure.s— and  Ik%  borrow  or  steal  vou  out  of  vour 
tix." 

"I'm  not  in  a— f^ood  gracious,  man— liow  can  vou  sav 
these  indecent  things?"  gasped  Gabriel. 

The  nakedness  of  the  Smerdon  mind  was  onlv  equalled 
by  Its  al)solute  sincerity.  But  :\rr.  Shilliugford  resented 
such  artlessness  with  all  his  might.  No  air-drawn  dreams 
made  atmosphere  for  them ;  no  visions,  no  comely  if  nebu- 
lous imaginings  ever  softened  the  stark  realitv  of  their 
lives.  The  master  of  Blackslade  felt  as  one  fallen  among 
naked  aborigines  who  were  stripping  him  of  his  clothes 
also.  Their  sim[)le,  innocent  eyes  went  through  him.  It 
seemed  that  these  Arcadians  would  banish  every  decency 
of  civilised  life.  And  he  surprised  them  as  much  as  thev 
amazed  him. 

" 'Ondacent'!"  echoed  IMr.  Smerdon.  "Why  for?  I 
be  only  telling  you  that,  tliough  mv  Whitelock  ain't  got 
any  more  money  than  your  Sil)ley,  yet  he's  the  sort  that 
can  be  trusted  to  make  it.  I  thought  you  and  me  was  alike 
— just  lionest  men,  but  no  use  to  anybodv  where  cash  was 
the  matter.  I  thought  you  muddled  along  up  to  Black- 
slade pretty  much  like  I  muddle  on  here  to  Bone  Hill.  I 
thought  the  only  difference  was  that  I'll  managed  to  keep 
clear  of  debt,  by  living  so  hard  as  a  fox  lives,  and  that  you, 
with  your  higher  opinions,  and  bigger  ideas,  and  fanlous 
hayage,  had  outrun  the  constable  a  bit  here  and  there 
Of  course  between  friends  I  be  talking— between  men  as 
will  soon  be  relatives,  you  may  say.  fJod  He  knows  I 
wouldn't  tell  like  this  outside  our  own  families.  Close  as 
adders  be  me  and  Martha  to  the  outer  world.  But,  for  all 
that.  I'm  only  saying  what  ev(  rybody  in  WidecombJ  knows. 
And  who  thinks  the  worse  of  you  or  me  for  being  hard  up? 
Tis  the  state  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  nine  men 
out  of  ten." 

"I  must  go,"  said  Mr.  Shillingford,  rising  almost  wildlv, 
as  one  under  an  incubus.     "You  mean  well— I  grant  that 
you    mean    well,    Smerdon.     But    you    don't    underKf-HHi 
We  must  have  a  certain  res,  '-ve— a  certain— I  hardly  think 
that  I  can  explain  what  I   mean  really.     There  are  some 
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tliiiifrs —     Til  fact  we  look  at  lil'e  from  rather  a  different 
standpoint." 

"I'm  sorry,  I'm  sure — too  blunt  and  eoininon  1'or  yon. 
I'm  fearini?.  P)iit  I  didn't  mean  no  ofTenc(i  -no  uun-o  did 
my  wife.  We've  had  to  look  truth  in  tlie  eye  all  our  lives, 
and  so  it  comes  natural  to  us  to  tell  it.'' 

"I  quite  understand.     There's  no  offence — none  at  all." 
"We've  got  nought  niueh  to  hide — me  and  Martha.     Our 
little  lot  he  out  in  the  world." 

"For  all  to  see  and  admire,"  added  I\Irs.  Smei-don. 
"And  we  pay  our  rent,  and  only  eight  times  in  twcuty- 
eiglit  years  have  it  been  ovcnhie. "  .she  added. 

"We  shall  get  to  iniderstand  eaeli  other  better,  master.'' 
ooncbided  Peter.  "You  mark  nie,  when  we  grow  real 
friendly  and  keep  no  secrets  nor  nothing,  and  have  showed 
each  other  the  skeletons  in  our  cupboards  and  suchlike,  we 
shall  grow  very  good  neighbours  and  a  tower  of  strength 
to  each  other." 

"We  be  thinking  about  the  fine  clothes  for  the  wedding 
a 'ready,"  declared  Mrs.  Smerdon. 
Iler  hu-sband  laughed. 

"And  we'm  glad  'tis  a  boy  and  not  a  maid  this  time,"  he 
said.  "P^or  you've  got  to  find  the  feast  as  best  you  can, 
neighbour.  You'd  bust  your  sides  laughing  if  us  told  you 
how  we  was  put  to  it  when  our  Emma  took  Young  Harry 
Ilawke.  Us  went  round  the  week  afore  to  all  our  friends, 
and  such  was  the  fine  feeling  abroad  that  niore'n  half  of 
'em  lent  a  hand  for  love.  And  Timothy  Turtle,  to  the 
'Rugglestone  Inn,'  gave  us  four  bottles  of  brown  sherry 
as  a  gift.  'Twas  a  proper  sporting  thing  for  a  publican 
in  such  a  small  way.  Hut  we  took  it  in  the  spirit  'twas 
offered  and  we  don't  forget,  though  I  dare  say  he  has." 

Gabriel  almost  sta'i^ered  when  he  returned  to  his  horse; 
and  then  Whitelock  Smerdon  appeared. 

"IIow  do  you  like  them?  I  hope  they  used  you  civilly 
and  as  became  them,  ^Ir.  Shillingford,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  ye.s — all  will  be  well.  They  have  a  remarkable 
power  of  coming  to  essentials,"  declared  his  future  father- 
in-law.  "They  are  a  type  of  our  old  yeomanry — the  people 
who  live  faee  to  face  with  Nature  and  are  not  frightened 
of  I'.er.     There  is  miicli  to  learn  from  th.om." 

"Especially  mother."  declared  Whitelock.  "She's  a 
wonderful  witty  creature  under  her  weight  of  fiesh.     And 
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so  brave  as  she's  fat.  The  more  you  know  her,  tht>  more 
you'll  like  her.  And  she  says  that  Sibley's  just  perfection 
and  far  too  good  for  the  likes  of  me!" 

Mr.  Shilliugford  rode  away.  The  night  air  eooled  his 
forehead  and  ealmed  his  mind.  He  drank  deeply  of  it  and 
endeavoured  to  correct  his  perspeetivt  ,  He  wondered  why 
the  Smerdons  had  caused  him  such  ex(iuisite  discomfort, 
and  perceived  that  the  atmosphere  of  reality,  which  they 
breathed  so  easil>-,  was  far  tor)  sharp  for  him.  "My  Sil)|ey 
is  marrying  into  a  family  of  honest  savages,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "^^  id  yet  I  can  see  their  stei-ling  virtue  and  pa- 
tience and  bravtny.  I  will  strive  to  think  kindly  of  them. 
They  are  truly  remarkable.  I  am  afraid  they  put  the  poor 
old  woman  behind  the  screen  to  great  mental  suffering 
sometimes.  She  hears  more  than  they  think.  The  l)lood 
of  Bishop  Jewell  may  have  run  thin,  but  if  it  is  there,  it 
nnist  surely  smart  sometimes.  But  yet — never  to  have 
owed  a  penny,  even  at  the  cost  of  living  like  a  pig!  It  has 
its  majestic  side,  and  I'm  the  last  man  to  deny  it.  Only  it 
is  so  easy  for  them.  They  are  probably  more  comfortable 
living  in  that  way  than  otherwise." 

He  marshalled  his  ideas,  and  thought  of  kind  things  to 
say,  that  he  might  give  Sibley  pleasure  when  they  met  at 
supper. 
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Miss  ]\Iary  IIearn,  the  postmistress  of  Wideenmlie,  over- 
come l)y  the  stress  aiul  tui-iiioil  of  life,  liad  siilYered  from 
temporary  t)reakiio\\n  of  nervous  eiierfry  and  talieii  a  holi- 
day: hut  Thirza  Tapper  and  others  uiio  iiked  her  little,  did 
not  hesitate  to  hint  that  it  was  not  .Mary's  own  husiuess 
that  oceasioned  the  collapse. 

"It  is  the;  pryinfj;  and  pokinfjj  into  othei-  people's  affairs 
that  has  exhausted  her,"  declared  IMiss  Tapper  severely, 
and  this  criticism  she  uttei'ed  in  the  ear  of  ^Ir.  Sweetlaiul; 
but  had  the  lady  f;;uessed  what  was  in  Samuel's  mind  at  the 
time,  the  wordii  would  not  have  been  spoken. 

For  the  master  of  Tunhill  Farm  was  still  in  search  of  a 
wife,  and  he  had  deeided  that  Mary  IIearn  should  next  he 
honoured.  She  was  a  tine  woman  of  fifty,  with  dark  eyes, 
a  voluble  tongue,  and  a  full  habit.  Her  mastery  of  figures 
was  i)roverbial,  and  her  mastery  of  news.  As  an  intelli- 
gencer none  equalled  her.  Before  iNliss  IIearn  broke  down 
and  went  to  Exeter  for  a  holiday,  Mr.  Sweetland  had  taken 
a  few  preliminary  steps  and  found  the  buxom  postmistress 
very  friendly.  They  suited  one  another  in  the  great  in- 
terest eaeh  felt  concerning  the  affairs  of  other  people. 

Now  Samuel  paid  the  lady  a  serious  visit,  and  she  called 
her  old  mother  into  the  post-office,  that  she  might  retire  to 
the  parlour  with  her  friend. 

"Here's  Mr.  Sweetland  come,  mother!"  she  cried  in 
manly  tones.  "And  he'll  be  wanting  to  hear  me  tell  my 
adventures.  So  go  and  sit  in  the  ofiiee,  please.  And  if 
there's  any  money  orders  wanted,  you  call  me." 

The  farmer  saluted  Mrs.  IIearn  and  her  daughter.  He 
scanned  the  latter  with  a  familiar,  almost  loverly  glance. 

"You're  better— far  better.  1  see  that  much  without 
your  telling  me,"  he  said;  and  she  thanked  him  and  ad- 
Hiitted  \h:it  it  ^vas  so. 

"You'll  sto[)  for  a  dish  of  tea  come  presently?"  asked 
Mary.  "Aiid  first,  how's  the  world  treating  you,  Mr. 
Sweetland?     You're  looking  pretty  clever  to  my  eye.     Of 
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coiirsc  I've  lioard  all  about  ynu,  and  f^lad  to  kiKiw  you 
never  was  better." 

"That's  as  tnay  be,"'  be  said,  sitting  down  n|)on  a  liftb^ 
re|)-e()V(  red  sola,  and  putting,'  bis  liat  and  uitd)rella  beside 
him.  "We're  none  of  us  ^rowin^  younger.  Now,  tor 
onee,  I'll  begin  and  give  you  the  news,  Mary,  because  siuee 
you've  only  been  home  forty-eight  hours  ynu  can't  be  well 
up  in  it." 

"On  the  contrary,"  she  answered,  "I've  heard  all  about 
everything — Sibley  Shillingford  s  engagement,  and  Mar- 
gery Keep's  baby — though  1  didn't  ought  to  mention  that  I 
suppose.     However,  evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks." 

"  'Tis  a  shameful  scandal  and  something  ought  to  be 
done.  Hut  that  nasty  creature,  Alfred  Mogi-idge,  have  got 
his  son  under  his  thumb  and  won't  let  him  marry  under 
pain  of  Lortl  knows  what." 

"Too  true."  declared  the  postmi.stress,  "and  the  Church 
lie  gone  so  weak  nowadays  that  even  parson  can't  bring  it 
about,  try  as  he  will." 

"  'Tisn't  that  the  Church  is  weak,  but  that  Mogridge  is 
strong.     lie's  overlooked  his  son,  in  my  opinion." 

"Well,  leave  that.  There's  other  greater  things.  Mabel 
Pierce  be  carrying  on  with  Tom  Curney  beyond  anything 
you'd  believe  or  iiriagine.  So  a  little  bird  tells  me. 
There'll  be  a  proper  tantara  presently.  In  fact  something 
is  in  the  wind,  and  Widecombe  will  ring  with  it  afore  the 
ind  of  the  year.  And  Arthur  Pierce — poor  wretch.  My 
iieart  goes  out  to  him." 

"Don't  let  it,"  urged  :Mr.  Sweetland.  "If  your  heart  is 
1o  go  out — however,  there's  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.  We'll  come  to  that.  Now  tell  me 
ai)out  yourself.     How  d'you  like  Exeter?" 

"There's  no  nciffi  in  E.xeter — that's  all  I  complain  of 
against  it,"  answered  ]\Iiss  Hearn.  "A  large  and  a  whirl- 
ing city  no  doubt,  but  there's  never  nothing  doing,  so  far 
IS  I  could  see,  like  there  is  in  Widecombe.  A  place  of 
strangers;  but  the  organs  are  very  fine  in  the  cathedral.  I 
often  went  in  to  the  House  of  Cod  for  the  sake  of  the  or- 
gans. ]\Ir.  Sweetland,  and  also  owing  to  feeling  so  terrible 
lonely." 

"An!  we  ill  never  ioiiely  in  Ihe  Lord's  house — not  if  we 
1)1'  good  Christians." 

"The  [leople  where  I  lodged  hadn't  an  idea  beyond  their 
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(iwn   jitTnirs.     Tlicy'd   hardly    lifiird   ol    Wi'lccinnlx' !     Tlic 
i'_'iiofiiiii-t'  t'\(ii  HI  a  iilai'c  liko  K.xit'  r  would     iir[)rist'  yon." 
"Tlifv  ■.■allit'dial  towns  \iv  crnrl  nan  ,)U-iuin<h'd — so  I'vr 
heard."" 

'■  "Tis  true;  hnt  I  f^avc  'cm  soinrthiui?  to  talk  al)Out,"  she 
•said.  "A  <^roat  advi-nturt'.  iu  i'aet.  As  you  know,  I  got 
sadly  run  down — aloii;,'  of  the  strain  of  the  do^  liri-m-cs  and 
tiif  ni'W  laws  and  rt'j,'ulations.  1  inastt'icd  'cm  and  didn't 
uuikc  a  single  iiustakc.  In  fact  my  hooks  ai-c  a  wondrr — 
so  I've  hccn  told.  Jiut  there  'twas — the  ^,truL'gle  got  on 
my  nerves  and  1  coukln't  digest  my  food,  and  saw  hlack 
specks  in  the  air,  and  a  hu/zin"  at  — '  II  ihc  pit  of  the 
stomach,  to  be  exact.  l>etween  friends  ne  may  iii  ntion 
the  frame,  I  suppose." 

"Certainly,  certainly,   'tis  a  mark  of  fricndshij    to  1h'  so 
ojicn,  a  great  compliment  to  me,"  assented  Mr.  Sweetland 
Mary  sigln-d. 

"And  tlu'n  the  doctor,  find.n^  his  cautcherics  weren't 
doing  no  good,  hade  me  up  ami  away.  I  went.  ,ind  turneil 
my  back  on  every  tliouL'ht  of  the  post-ofiice.  1  didn't  even 
answer  your  letter — thoug'  I  valud  it  a  lot.  I  didn't 
answer — for  why?  Bfraus>  the  very  sound  of  a  pen 
l)r<;ught  back  the  symptjms  and  set  me  whirling.  All  went 
well  till  in  a  fatal  and  rash  moment  I  was  urged  to  l'o  and 
take  a  look  at  the  big  new  post-otlicc  to  Exiicr.  I  didn't 
ought  to  liave  gone:  'twas  flying  iU  the  face  of  Providence, 
you  may  say.  but  there,  you  know  how  one's  own  business 
di-aws  anybody,  and  how  the  farmer  looks  at  his  neighbour's 
held,  and  the  udller  at  his  neighbour's  water-whoel.  and  the 
breeder  at  his  neigh])our's  pig^.  So  there  'twas — tlie  jiost- 
ol'licc  draw(Ml  me  and  1  went;  and  the  moment  I  smellcd  tln' 
post-office  smell — like  nothing  else  in  nature — and  tiie  mo- 
ment 1  seed  a  young  man  tearing  of!'  penny  stamps  from  a 
sheet,  and  heard  the  clii'k  of  the  telegraph,  there  corned  a 
sort  of  black  udst  over  my  eyes  at  the  horror  of  it  all. 
'Twas  as  if  I'd  seen  my  own  life,  like  the  drowning,  and  I 
just  gave  one  })iercing  screech  and  dropped  my  reticule 
and  parasol,  and  fell  lumpus  in  a  deailly  faint  in  the  face 
of  the  nation !" 

"CJood  powers,  you  don't  say  that!  "  (  ied  Mr.  Sweol- 
laiKl.  in  iiis  emotion  he  held  hei-  iiaiid.  and  ni  ner  exciie- 
mcnt  she  suffered  him  to  do  so.  Tie  became  quite  agitated 
at  this  little  success. 
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"Vcs,  I  i'aiiitcd  (Icjid  ;iuiiy,  jijkI  ulicn  I  .  ;mii'  lo,  tin  re  u;is 
tlio  f'uhlie  I'diir  deep  aniuiul  iiu-,  and  a  poliiTiiiaii  and  a 
man  ,rom  tlic  (.■ln'iiiisi 's,  wlucli,  hy  (iud  s  ^'oodiicss,  was 
iii'Xt  door,  else  1  mitrhtirt  he  in-rc  ikuv.  And  the  whole 
eciurse  of  business  at  a  standstill  I  A  jri'eat  .si^di  ol'  tliaiik- 
t'ulness  went  up  wli.n  I  ojxmI  my  eyes.  No  duulit  'twill 
never  be  I'or^'ot  b.\'  tiiem  who  saw  it.'' 

"Never,  ni'Xei'l"  lie  deelaf-d.  "Tliaiik  Heaven  there' 
were  understaiuliri>r  people  there  to  be  kind  lo  you.   " 

"I  wouUln't  say  that.  Just  common  humanity  'twas — 
no  kindness  in  i)artieular.  They  ealleil  a  cab,  but  nobody 
olVeitd  to  pay  lor  it,  nor  yet  to  see  me  to  my  lod^inns,  nor 
yet  to  pay  the  chemist  for  his  physic.  He  heard  my  a<l- 
dress  and  called  the  ne.xt  day  after  liis  money.  Not  thai 
1  j,'rud^'ed  his  fourpence. " 

"Such  a  thing  ouj,dit  to  liave  bei^n  in  the  i)apers, "  he. 
said.  "If  some  silly  fool  picks  a  blackberry  at  Christmas, 
or  sees  a  butterfly  on  New  Year's  Day  'tis  sure  to  be  re- 
(■orc!.'d:  and  yet  a  tragical  tb'Mg  like  this — anyway,  1 
didn't  i.ad  it  nowhere.  And  I'm  glad  I  didn't,  for  that 
matter;  becau.se  I'd  not  have  rested  iu  my  bed  till  I'd  eomi; 
up  t  )  see  how  you  was." 

She  withdri-w  her  hand. 

"We  Wideeombe  ])eople  stick  together.''  she  said.  "We 
I  a  regular  happy  fanuly.  you  might  sa;.  .  compared  with 
the  folk  in  lowns.  There's  a  homeliness  about  ktiowing 
ever\  thing  about  everybody,  and  watching  youi-  frie-nds 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  'n  a  manner  of  speaking.  Not 
b:it  what  the  husltand  of  my  landlady  in  E.xeter  didn't  show 
a  ixreat  deal  of  nice  feeling.  Too  nice  lit;  was  for  his  wife's 
peace  of  nnnd  latterly,  and  1  felt  glad  to  b.  gone.  Them 
roses,  in  tlie  vawse  there,  was  his  par'ing  gift,  and  nothing 
would  do  but  '  gave  him  one  of  my  likenesses." 

"Your  likenesses!     I  haven't  heard  about  'em.'' 

"  'Twas  to  please  mother.  She've  got  a  gre.  ]);issiou  for 
likenesses,  so  I  was  photograplied.  The  man  look  three — 
one  sitting  with  a  stutfed  cat  on  my  lap — a  cosy  sort  of  a 
uicure — and  one  opening  the  pages  of  a  album,  and  one 
looking  up  listening  to  a  canary  in  a  cage.    '  'Tis  the  sim- 

■ '      '  ' "     1 ._■'*;"-    "''■■■■ 

"I'm  all  atire  to  see  them.''  answered  Samuel.  "  'Tis 
Tunny  you  should  have  been  took,  lor  Harriet's  been  ^n  to 
nie  about  being  done  for  very  near  a  vear  now." 
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Miss  II>;ii'ii  |ii(Piliict'(i  tile  i)li()ti)t,M'iiphs  an<l  poriniltod  tlio 
t'jiriiirr  Imom' (iiir.  llrr  voluhilily  was  intVctioiis.  Tlu-y 
talki'f"  '>i\y  ,  'raiiisf  tlic  other.  Ilri-  voice  was  iiuieli  deeper 
than  his.  Slie  had  oiil,\  t(»  litl  it  to  drowii  iiis  treble.  lie 
hiew  !^';''  U'S  IVmiii  his  lips,  and  s(|u.  aked,  and  waved  the 
lilioto^'i  ..,ihs ;  she  dui  It  at  imiiiense  h'li^Mh  upon  caeh.  Six 
of  her  friends  liad  already  Im'cu  jiei-tiatted  to  selufl  eo[iies; 
and  he  learned  the  reasnii  t'or  their  d.-eisions. 

•".Mother  likes  the-  out'  with  the  cat  in  my  lai»."  said  Miss 
Iliarn. 

"So  do  1."'  deeiiled  Sauuiel.  '"Tlie  alhuns  lie  too 
hauylity,  and  that  thei-e  haek-rround  witli  them  pillai-s  and 
the  palaee  i)ehind — 'tis  like  as  if  \>>ii'd  trone  fium  us  and 
was  an  aULrel  in  lieaven.  And  that  on*;  with  your  head  up 
iisteiuns:  'tis  as  it'  you  was  stiainiuf;  to  eateh  tiie  sound 
of  the  shop  hell.  You  ean't  see  the  canary,  or  it  iiiif.jht  he 
ditforent.  lint  \-ou  h.  waiting  io  hear  smnethini.',  and 
'tis  umiatural  in  my  opinion.  I'oit  this  one —'tis  life, 
and  the  tigure  eomes  out  to  -rreat  advanta;^'e,  if  I  may  say 
so." 

••It  do,"  she  admitted.  "I  can  .see  that  f^r  myself. 
That's  the  one  my  landlady".-,  husband  took.  He  was  an 
advanced  sort  of  nuui,  and  no  mock  modesty,  if  you  under- 
stand me.  'Lord,  Miss  1  learn,'  he  said,  •if  'twas  only  !i 
iiabby  on  your  lap  now.  instead  of  that  ]>eastly  cat.  the 
l)icture  woidd  be  lit  for  a  Christmas  number!'  I  doubt 
not  his  wife  will  destroy  it.  however,  some  line  day,  when 
the  man's  hack's  turned." 

"We've  heai'd  about  eiinuuh  of  liim,"  declared  Samuel. 
"Come  back  to  yourself.  Mary." 

"We  had  a  picnic,  too,"  she  went  on — "him  and  his  wife, 
and  his  sister-indaw  and  her  youufr  nian — a  brewer's  travel- 
ler. A  tanner  by  trade,  my  landlady's  husband  was — and 
a  far-seeing  creature.  He'd  married  the  wrong  woman, 
however,  for  all  his  t'oresiglit  :  iuit  he  mai-ried  for  money, 
and  had  to  pay  in  kind  as  ail  have  who  do  tliat.  I've  a  way 
of  understanding  men— never  having  got  iinxed  up  along 
with  them — and  he  found  it  out,  and  brought  me  his  private 

troubles.     A  veiy  good  husband — I  coidd  see  that  — but  she 

1 :  1.,  u  1  4    ,!  1   1. : I  i ...^  .1......  ,.  ;<  I.  i,..«  ......1.        I 
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gave  him  a   lot  of  advice  and  he  was  pro|)erly  thankfid. 
lie's  wrote  to  me  twice  a 'ready." 

"You've  been  going  it,  seemingly,"  said  Mr.  Sweetland. 
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■    I'vi"  never  lie.ii-d  you  t;ilk  so  opeuly  alioiU  a  man  before, 
Mary." 

"liless  you,  at  my  m^v — 'tis  silly  to  pretend  we  kuow 
iiothiiif,'.  That  man  said  1  was  liis  seeoml  self!  He  was  at 
a  loose  end,  as  the  saying  is,  lor  there "d  eomc  a  moment 
uhon  'twas  'wliiehy  should'  between  him  and  her.  They 
tou^dit  in  a  <|iiiet  way  f'-om  breakfast  till  supper,  and 
through  til.'  hours  of  night  also,  sometimes,  for  1  heard  'em 
often.  1  could  see  how  'twas,  of  eour.se,  but  I  didn't  tako 
no  sides,  nor  notliin<^'  like  that.  1  just  went  my  way  and 
pretended  1  tlidn't  notiee  anything,  as  a  b  'y  should.  And 
she  thought  J  didn't  notiee;  but  he  knew  better,  lie  knew 
1  knew.     Adolphu-,  was  his  name." 

Mr.  Sweetlaiiil  bei^an  to  p-.yw  perturbtnl. 

''Let  him  rest,''  lie  said.  "1  didn't  eonie  here  to-day  to 
talk  about  your  new  friends." 

'"lie's  more  than  a  friend  and  lie's  less  than  a  friend," 
e.xplained  iMiss  llearn.  "Of  course,  being  as  he  is,  another 
woman's  husband,  there's  no  question  of  friendship — in  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  word;  and  yet,  owing  to  understand- 
ing him  so  quiek,  and  my  sympathy  with  him  in  his  difTi- 
i-ulties  and  so  on-  Woidd  you  like  to  see  his  photograph? 
•  Kxehange  is  no  robbery,'  I  said  to  him,  when  he  begged 
so  hard  for  iriine.  And  so  I've  got  his.  'Twas  took  a  bit 
baek,  however,  afore  he'd  been  married  more'n  ten  year, 
lie  had  happier  eyes  and  more  Juur  then  that  what  he  have 
got  now.     But  a  speaking  brow  still." 

The  farmer  restrained  his  growing  impatience,  and  Miss 
Ilearn  ruiidiled  on. 

"You  shall  see  it.  'Twill  interest  you  amazing,  because 
1  know  my  good  be  yours  and  my  ill  be  yours.  Of  course, 
it  never  can  come  to  anything,  lunnanly  speaking,  since  the 
man's  married  and  we  he  both  good  f'liristians;  but  his 
wife's  j)eopl(!  be  pretty  near  all  dead  of  consumption — 
like  flies  tluy  fell  under  it;  and  she's  got  a  church-yard 
tough,  and  no  gn-at  wish  to  live,  if  what  she  told  me'  was 
irue.  No  fight  in  her — except  whore  he's  concerned.  Hut 
she's  got  the  money  and  she's  clo.se  as  a  mousetrap,  and 
\cry  bard  on  .Ndolphus.     Jlvn^  he  is." 

>mall,  sly  eyes,  a  bald  forehead,  and  pale  moustache  waxed 
■  it  the  tips.  Mr.  Sweet laiul,  now  tired  to  .say  what  he 
tliought,  sj)oke  slightingly  of  the  portrait. 
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he  said.     "He  snight  be  ;i 

;    bit  of  a  tool,  or  he  might 

he  look  of  him.     'Tis  a 

V  ife  l)e  right  to  keep  ht-r 


"A  mean-lookiug  creature,' 
bit  of  a  kuave,  or  he  might  b( 
be  half  and   iialf.     1   don't 
nasty  expression,  and  1  lav- 
eve  ou  him." 

'  "You  oughtn't  to  judge  likv,  itiat,  and  1  wish  1  hadn  t 
showed  him,"  answered  .Miss  llearn,  reddening,  and  with- 
drawing Adolplius.  "And  if  you  heard  the  way  that 
woman  talks  against  the  man,  you'd  be  sorry  you  let  your- 
.self  be  so  rude.  A  tongue  of  gall  she  hath,  and  tlays  the 
poor  wretch  alive.  However,  enough  said.  1  won't 
trouble  you  ^vitll  my  friends  no  more,  ^h.  Sweetlaud." 

"Be  reasonalii<  ".Mary.  ^Vhat  can  he  be  to  me?  I'm 
only  saying  what  1  think." 

"And  1  'm  saying  you  think  wrong,  and  oughtn't  to  think 
without  more  kiicw'lcdge.  Adolphus  Dexter  isn't  half  a 
kimve,  nor  yet  half  a  fool.  In  fact,  he's  (luite  as  clever 
and  straight  as  some  older  men  that  I  know  about — if  uot 
more  so.  And  licvause  a  fellow  creature  has  had  misfor- 
tunes, jind  married  a  consumptive  and  childless  wife,  with  a 
temper  like  Apollyon,  that's  no  reason  why  people,  who 
don't  even  know  the  man,  should  pour  out  their  contfmpt 
upon  him,  and  say  he's  sbifty.  And  that's  a  lie,  i)ccauso 
he  ain't.     You  ought  to  be  ashamed — '' 

She  broke  off,  and  her  massive  bosom  heaved  with  indig- 
nation. 

"I'm  sorry— I'm  sorry,"  said  Samuel;  "but  how  tiie 
devil  can  ^ou  sui)])ose  1  care  a  button  about  the  man  and 
his  troul)les?  What  can  he  be  to  me?^  I'd  meant— how- 
ever, as  usual,  I  seem  to — I'll  be  gone." 

"If  you'd  listened  about  him  in  a  different  sort  of  spirit,  I 
should' have  told  you  all  his  dithculties,"  answered  .Mary. 
"As  a  Christian, 'and  a  man  a  good  ten  years  older  than 
.Mr.  Dexter,  yo'  might  have  been  able  to  help  him— as  our 
duty  is  to  iielp  every!)ody.  I  was  going  to  read  you  one  of 
his  li'tters;  but  another  liay — " 

.Mr.  Sw.M.tland  jrniped  up.  Ilis  attitude  tr  Mary  Hearn 
had  •'liiiiigcd  radically  in  the  space  of  halfan-hour.  A  veil 
was  withdi....  n— her  voice,  h.^r  speech,  her  very  physical 
ai-pcirancc  li;,d  altered.  H.-  disliked  Her;  he  almost  de- 
tested her.  She  seemed  coarse.  (-lums>  ,  altove  all.  silly.  He 
hated  her  deep  vuice  now.  and  to  he;ir  her  liimbiing  on  in 
iiiaseuline  tunes  aliout  another  woman's  husband  angered 
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.Afr.  Swootlnnd.  And  ^\licn  ho  prow  angry  with  .-inyhody, 
he  invari.ibly  hooaino  insoh'nt.  Ho  felt  profoundly  disap- 
pdintod  and  inoonsod.  FIc  n'flcct.Ml  dii  llio  atnonrit  of  tituf 
lliat  lio  had  wastod  in  this  quartor.  and  it  opened  his  lips, 
'i'he  thought  of  proposing  marriage  booanic  insufferable. 
To  offer  his  lonely  heart  and  lofty  sotd  to  a  woman  who 
evidently  felt  tender  interest  for  a  married  man  of  the  com- 
iiiiinest  stamp — this  was  not  a  tragedy  to  be  ;.'onsidered  la 
cold  blood. 

"Well.  I  must  go,"  he  said;  "and  what  is  more.  I  shall 
not  return.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  went  to  Exeter,  in  my 
<ipinion.  I  don't  like  the  line  you  are  taking,  and  vour 
mother  wouldn't  like  it  either.  1  should  have  thoughtyou 
would  have  been  above  it — at  your  ag<'." 

"You  surprise  me,"  answered  the  lady.  "I  don't  know 
what  the  mischief  you're  talking  about." 

"It  isn't  so  much  what  I'm  talking  about  n  what  I  wa.s 
going  to  talk  about,"  he  answered.  "I  came  here  to-day 
with  an  object.  I  eame  expecting  to  find  you  what  I  always 
11  )ught  you  were — a  woman  of  very  high-minded  ehanic- 
ter,  and,  above  all— well — such  a  woman  as  I  eould  look  up 
to  as  a  woman.  But  so  far  as  I  can  see,  Exeter's  been  the 
ruin  of  you." 

"ITow  dare  .vou  say  tliat!"  she  panted,  and  sat  up  in  her 
eli.iir.     The  chair  creaked  very  loudly. 

"I  dare  say  it.  because  I've  got  the  use  of  my  ears  I 
lielieve.  Out  of  your  own  mouth  I  .indge  you.  Not  to  put 
too  line  a  point  upon  it,  I  come  hithi  r  expecting  to  get  a 
warm  welcome,  and  full  of  a  great  project,  and  htirsting 
with  the  beautiful  thought  of — of  us.  And  what  do  I  hear? 
I  hear  'Adolphus'  and  nothing  but  'Adolphus.'  Adolphus 
this  and  Adolphus  that,  and  his  trials,  and  his  sutferings, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  business,  and  how  you  jioked  your  silly 
nose  into  it,  and  got  on  the  blind  side  of  the  man  and 
messed  about  with  him — CJod  knows  what  for.  What  was 
in  your  mind  I  shouldn't  like  to  say;  but  be  that  as  it  will, 
I  've  no  use  for  a  woman  who  allows  herself  to  think  about 
.1  married  man.  It  shows  a  loose  nature,  and — you  ntvdn't 
make  those  noi.ses.  because  I  will  be  heard.  I'm  wounded — 
I'm  smarting — I'm  outraged  about  it.  You  ought  to  have 
linnoured  the  friendship  of  a  man  like  me  a  very  great  deal 
more.  You  knew,  if  you  had  the  sense  of  a  woodlouse.  what 
I    w,ns    eoming   to.     You'd    only    got    to    be    patient    and 
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maidenly,  and  wait  my  time.  I've  dropped  a  hundred 
hints,  and  you,  with  your  \\u\v  kno\vled<?e  of  other  peoi)h''s 
i)usiness  and  iiiarryin<:  and  fiivin-;'  in  niarriiiKc,  niiyht  have 
s.H'n  very  char  w'liat  1  meant.  And  t!;cn  you  ^'o  and  do 
tiiis — atyour  aj^e— and  come  to  me — me  of  all  people  on 
earth— full  of  a  wretched,  bald-headed  tannt-r-  and  him 
married.  You  properly  maze  me,  ]\lary  llearn.  Where's 
vour  mode.stv?" 

Still  she  panted.     Her  lip  had  fallen.     She  was  starin<,' 
at  him  with  uni)linkin<?  eyes  that  reflected  very  real  distres.s. 
"Is  this  a  nightmare  to  hear  you  talkint^  about  me  so?" 
she  ask(;d. 

"No,  it  isn't.  'Tis  for  me  to  wonder  if  I'm  awake,  not 
vou.  \Vhy  was  I  here?  Why  was  I  here  in  my  best 
clothes?  Didn't  your  woman's  heart  tell  \^a?  Evidently 
it  did  not.  (Jood^Jod!  I've  been  e^ent  dc  a  t.  '  wind  like 
a  thing  of  no  account !  If  ever  I  filled  your  mind,  the  time 
is  past.  I'm  nothing,  of  course— a  Christian  widow-inan, 
respected  and  prosperous  and  so  on— I'm  nothing  against 
this  rubliish  with  his  rat's  eyes  and  long  nose.  And  him 
married !" 

"This    is    terrible — terrible,"    she    said.     "You're    pos- 
sessed.    Something  have  got  into  you,  Samuel  Sweetland." 
He  laughed  bitterly.  .  . 

"You're  right  there ;  something  have  got  into  me,  and  it  s 
showed  me  the  ugly  truth  that  I'd  missed.  I  was  like  a 
moon-ealf,  like  a  gaby,  I'^f^  «  know-nought  gert  fool  when  I 
thought  upon  you ;  and  1  lifted  you  up  to  a  sort  of  saint.  I 
came  here  to-day  to  offer  myself  as  a  husband.  That  was 
my  solemn  and 'lasting  purpose.  I  was  going  to  offer  yim 
the  place  of  my  late  wife,  and  lift  you  up  to  Tnnhill  and 
be  vour  p^oud  and  happv  husband  till  the  Lord  called 
me.'" 

Uneonsciously  he  relapsed  into  what  he  had  already  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  spoke  in  the  present  tense. 

"You'll  find  me  a  man  easy  to  lead,  but  hard  to  drive. 
I've  got  a  large  heart  and,  where  a  woman  like  you  is  con- 
cerned, a  soft  one.  (Jen tie  as  a  child  I  am,  yet  with  all  a 
man's  strength  and  power.  1  love  you  in  no  feeble,  boyish 
manner;  but  with  the  feelnigs  of  a  strong  man.  1  go  niy 
lonely  way  here,  because  there's  very  few  with  the  brain 
power  to  iie  coii'.panions  to  me;  but  I've  studi'd  your  intel-^ 
leets  and  your  nature,  atid  I   fi'cl  properl;.    certain  that  if 
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you  come  to  lue  I'll  be  able  to  du  a  lot  for  us  both 
if—" 

"Are  you  otferin-:;  marriage?"  she  said,  still  stariu^'  at 
him  out  of  her  great  round  eyes. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  answered.  "Not  now.  I'm  onlv 
telling  you  what  I  should  have  said— what  1  eame  to  say— 
wliat  you've  lost.  That's  the  man  you  might  have  had, 
.Mary  Ilearn.  That's  the  nuui  that  wanted  you.  liut  not 
now.  it's  off— and  .so  will  1  be.  I'm  sorry  for  what  you're 
reeling;  but  you've  brought  it  on  yourself,  and  you  de- 
serve it." 

They  rose  simultaneously,  and  it  was  .Mary's  turn  to 
laugh.  She  uttered  a  deep  and  equine  sound.  Her  neigh 
mraiit  irony. 

"You  needn't  be  sorry  for  me.  You've  made  yourself 
very  clear,  and  now,  if  you  know  how  to  be  fair  to  a 
woman,  you'd  better  hear  me.  Of  eourse,  I've  been  waiting 
and  hoping  and  panting  for  this,  hrven't  I?  Of  eourse, 
I  've  thanked  (iod  for  sending  such  a  man  into  my  life  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  Tunhill,  haven't  1?  I'm  that  sort— a 
woman  that  runs  a  big  post-oflfioe  and  have  earned  her  own 
living  since  she  was  twenty-one?" 

iTer  tone  deepened.     .She  indulged  a  withering  scorn. 

"You — you — a  thing  kept  in  eotton-wool  by  your  wife 
;ind  sister!  I'm  more  of  a  man  than  what  you  are!  And 
1  wouldn't  have  married  you — not  it'  you'd  offered  for  me 
twenty  tiines  on  your  bended  knees.     And  now  you  know." 

"Bah!"  he  answei-ed.  "Go  along  with  you!  You  say 
that  now;  but  1  know  better.  You  were  ready  to  jump  and 
liave  been,  ever  since  1  took  to  coming  in  here  oft"  and  on. 
You've  only  got  yourself  to  thank,  and  now  you  can  see 
whether  Hu,  meiiu^ry  of  a  heni>"cked  tanner  will  take  the 
itlace  of — " 

"Mother!"  cried  Mary,  "for  God's  sake  tell  this  here 
wretched  old  man  to  go.  He's  insulting  me  something 
sliiimefid!" 

Mrs.  Ilearn  hastened  in  with  terror  on  her  face. 

"Guy  Fawks  and  Angels!  what  be  talking  about? 
Farmer  Sweetland  insulting  you?" 

"1  bandy  no  words — 1  shake  the  dust  off  my  feet,"  said 
Sjunuel.  "And  don't  you  go  about  saying  I  oifered  you 
iiiiirriage  and  you  refused,  because  nobody  on  (Jod's  earth 
would  l)elieve  you  if  you  did.      Y(»n 've  lost  the  chance  of 
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your  lift',  you  stupid  \vuiiiaii,  and  you  kuow  it,  ai;  ^  so  all's 

said."  .  ,     I-      I        1 

•Jl'  I  i.iid  a  man  boloiigiu^  to  me,  1  d  niakr  him  kno,-u 
vour  .-,h(M'p's  head  oti'  for  this!"  roannl  Man.  and  thci;  Ai: 
Swfctland  swept  away,  wliile  the  [k  tmi.str.  ss  collap^'d 
poii'lcrouslv  iu  acute  hysterics. 

Dire  sounds  startled  passers-by,  and  ihe  frantic  old 
mother  rushed  out  to  her  nei^'hoours  for  assisianee. 

iiy  cood  chance  she  met  Nicky  and  Nanny  Glubb  -eturn- 
iuf? 'home  to  their  cottajie,  <       e  at  hand. 

■'There's  that  new,  youii^'  Uvtctor  Gr^  iivill.  i\er  to  Wood- 
haves,"  cried  Xanny.'  "You  lead  Nici.y  horn.-  and  I'll  run 
like  lijxhtninj;  and 'fel^h  the  man." 

She  was  off  at  once,  and  Nieky  bairaiiied  wih  Mrs. 
Hearn  Ihat  his  wile  should  have  a  shilling.'  for  her  trouble 
when  she  returned.  He  u  it  fiirthe  and  Mi^'gested  a 
course  of  treatment  for  lue  postmistre^  . 

"Emptv  a  bucket  of  -e-cold  wnter  from  the  spring  on  lur 
head  "  he  said.  "It  n^  ver  fails.  F'  r  a  fallen  horse  or  a 
fainting;  woman,  'tis  the  fir^  and  best  cui-e.  I  very  near 
drowned  my  wife  like  that  afore  I  lost  my  eyesi5!;ht.  And 
she  never  was  took  again.  She'll  of  tern  get  properly  mad, 
as  vou  know,  and  scream  and  rave  and  make  noise  enough 
to  wake  the  dead— same  as  your  daughter  be  doing  now; 
but  she  won't  dare  to  faint,  because  too  well  she  knows 
what's  in  store  if  she  do." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

RYi'iTEXA  Harvey,  wliile  making  no  great  impression  upon 
llK.si-  with  whom  slie  now  dwelt,  yet  left  a  mark  on  subtU'r 
MiiiHls.  Sli..  was  a  kindly  maiden,  and  tlie  altruistie  atti- 
tude to  lite,  won  hardly  hy  eonseientious  i)t.M»pl..,  to  her 
l-elou^cd  as  a  gift  of  nature.  An  individuality  (juite  strong 
was  tlius  hidden,  sinee  altruism  and  self-assertion  eanuot 
uo  together;  but  slu-  had  pronounced  tastes,  and  those  who 
•  and  to  look  beneath  the  gentle  and  generous  surface  of 
her  were  able  to  tiud  them. 

Aunt  Grace  Coaker  and  Unele  William  were  pleased  with 
1  ryphena.  They  had  taken  her  as  she  was  and  soon  found 
her  a  precious  addition  to  their  small  home  circle;  but  while 
praising  her  as  a  cheei-ful  presence  and  one  that  gave 
ii'Mible  to  none,  they  fail.-d  to  see  how  much  trouble  she 
saved  others,  and  did  not  appreciate,  at  their  worth,  the 
girl  s  industry  and  usefulness.  She  was  fond  of  work,  and 
since  her  personal  tastes  could  not  be  s.'iared  by  the  master 
and  mistress  of  Southcombe,  she  did  not  iiitrude  them 
Tile  charm  of  the  girl  attracted  manv  to  her,  including 
Gabriel  Shillingford.  He  liked  to  see  her  and  talk  with 
licr.  His  daughter,  Petronell,  soon  found  herself  loving  tiui 
(»r|.han;  while  another  friend  was  .Airs.  Windeatt  of  Kings- 
head.  ]\Iiss  Tapper,  too,  welcoii-ed  her  and  was  pleased  to 
show  Tryphena  the  curiosities  of  nature  that  Captain  Tap- 
piT  had  collected  in  his  wanderings.  Her  red-haired 
cousin  especially  attracted  the  newcomer;  indeed,  none  in- 
tMvsted  her  more  than  he.  Books  and  nature  and  Elias 
were  the  distractions  of  her  mind;  but  she  put  Elias  lirst. 
'i  ticy  had  become  close  friends,  and  the  young  man  fouml 
Tryphena  a  sympatrjtic  confidante.  In 'time  he  much  re- 
.\'<u-i'c\  her  by  whispering  the  secret  of  his  love  affairs,  and 
'I  !y[)hena  gained  imimrtance  from  her  own  point  of  view, 
.'iS  ttie  recipient  of  such  sacred  things.  She  went  under  f-e 
\veigtit  of  the  great  romance,  and  felt  it  a  solemn  a/id  mo- 
mentous matter.  Indeed,  she  fell  in  love  with  Elias  her- 
self, and  believed  that  no  such  rare  spirit  dwelt  in  Wide- 
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Slie  sullVnMl  almost  as  niu.-h  as  tlu-  lov.is.  aii.l  strovr  u-i 
utmost  to  inakr  i.lias  \\n-<:\<v  x  vXvuwW  aii.l  -o  bark  td  lier 
and  mak.'  it  up.  Slic  also  jiravrd  IVtroncll  to  tak."  t  u'  tirst 
st.-p-  hut  iifitluT  would  yidd;  the  lon^'-drawii  ditlciTiu| 
piTsistcd,  and  Tnpliciia  hoL-ame  quitr  uhscssrd  with  sucli 
a  tragc'iiv.  h^he  was  timid,  hut  possessed  a  vory  aftiviM-on- 
sci.-ncLs'and  now,  as  mnnth  followed  month,  and  hlias 
moped  and  I'etronell  grew  paler,  llie  wat.'lier  h-gan  to  tell 
herself  that  here  was  work  for  her.  Its  magnitude  t.-rri- 
tied  her  hut  her  eonvietion  would  not  sh'ep.  It  r(?turneil 
and  elaiiioured:  slie  hegau  to  feel  that  she  must  do  some- 
thing, if  onlv  to  recover  her  own  peaee  ot  miiid 

Her  life  was  simple  and  ingenuous.     Slie  liked  natura 
tilings   and  spent  much  time  alone  with  them.     She  loved 
Hameldon  and  never  wearied  of  climhing  into  the  hosom 
of  the  great  hill.     Her  ehief  joy  was  to  taki'  her  hook  alolt 
and  read  tliere,  with  the  sky  and  the  heath  for  company. 
and  nothing  to  intrude  between  her  mind  and  the  message 
of  the  page      At  other  times,  slie  loved  to  look  down  from 
aloft  into  Wideeomhe.  mark  the  tiny  ehureh-town  with  its 
smoke  of  hearths  mistin-  round  tlie  tower,  its  groves  ot 
whispering  trees,  its  peaee  and  sleepy  silene.>.     In  summer 
the  vision  was  changed,  and  elms  and  sycamores,  so  shadowy 
in  winter  that  thev  seetiu'd  no  more  than  a  hrown  gau/o 
trailed  through  the  valley,  now  rolled  round  and  solid  in 
an  (maquc  green  sea  that  suhmerged  many  dwelliugs,  an.l 
even  partiallv  hid  the  church  itself.     Wind  and   weather 
phived  tricks  with  the  vision  also,  and  Tryphena  declar..! 
that  Wid.'comhe  never  looked  alike  two  days  together,  seen 
from  the  heights  ahovo  it. 

Of  late  however,  neither  hooks  nor  nature  could  ser\e  to 
distract  the  girl.  She  sutfcred  concerning  the  lovers  quar^ 
rel  and  at  length  the  daily  vision  of  l^laekslade.  afar  ott 
under  its  grove  of  laurel  and  pine,  inspired  her  to  dehnite 
action  The  farm  looked  sad  in  its  seclusion.  H  suggested 
the  aliode  of  a  broken  heart.  One  might  expect  to  hnd  sor- 
row the-e-  so  Trvphena  fancied.  She  contiiuied  to  pictun> 
the  gi.iwing  griefs  of  Petronell,  dreamed  ot  th.'  hi(hb'ii 
nc-ouie-  of  Klias.  and  strung  herself  at  length  to  a  daring 
deed  ou  their   behalf.     Her  cousin   she   had   long  striven 
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to  move,  but  his  rofu.sal  to  take  the  first  step  thou-h 
doubtfully  given  in  the  early  stages  of  the  quarrel,  nn.vp.l 
exceedingly  positive  now.  Theretore.  Trvplu-na  tindir^-' 
herselt  powerless  to  influenee  him,  determined  to  approach 
I  etronell  and  sacrifice  their  friendship,  if  need  be,  to  the 
mightier  issue  of  her  reconciliation  with  Elias. 

It  was  long  before  she  dared  metldle  in  the  matter  Onlv 
by  night  did  the  enterprise  appear  reasonabh';  with  day- 
ligiit  It  always  assumed  impossible  dimensions.  But  hav- 
ing convinced  herself  of  the  necessitv,  Trvphena  could 
nut  evade  her  task.  No  argument  would  still  the  clamour 
ot  her  conscience,  and  in  desperation  she  set  out  at  last  to 
see  Petronell  and  plead  for  Elias. 

Gabriel  Shillingford 's  younger  daughter  was  at  home 
and  alone,  for  Sibley  had  gone  to  Newton  with  Whiteloek 
Siiurdon.  Thereupon,  Tryphena,  who  felt  happier  in  the 
open  air  than  under  a  roof,  declared  that  she  had  somethin.' 
solemn  to  say  to  Petronell,  and  begged  her  to  come  into 
the  garden. 

They  walked  together  and  talked  of  books;  then  they  sat 
on  an  old,  rustic  seat,  under  a  laurel  in  full  flower  and  the 
younger  approached  her  task.  She  delayed,  however,  until 
Petronell  challenged  her. 

"And  now  what  solemn  thing  have  you  got  to  sav  to  me 
you  grey-eyed  dear?"  asked  the  elder  suddenly  '''You'rJ 
in  love,  perhaps,  or  think  you  are.  Or  somebody's  told  vou 
he  loves  you-is  that  it?  Everybody's  in  love  with  Wide- 
combe— but  me— I  do  believe." 

"And  you  too— you  too,  Petronell!  Don't  say  you 
aren  t— <lon't  say  you  aren't!"  cried  the  other.  "It's  a 
terrible  daring  deed;  but  I've  come  to  trv  and  make  vou 
liappier. 

"You  funny  girl— what  d'you  mean?" 
"I  mean  Elias,  of  course.     Oh.  Petronell,  you  loved  one 
nn^other  so  beautifully.     And   l-.ve  can't  really  die,   can 

"Yes  it  can,  Tryphena— nothing  easier.  And  once 
dead — " 

"But  if  you'd  only  seen  him." 

"I  have,  quite  late'ly.     lie's  all  right.     He's  got  over  it. " 

iNo.  no,  I'm  sure  he  hasn't.     He  only  pretends." 

"  He  told  me  so,  anyway.     And  you  mustn 't  think  that  v,e 

"Ider  people  have  your  tender  little  heart.    We're  harder 
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And  you  wantt'd  to  Itring  us  topcthor  auain— \ou   bravo 
dear'"    And  I  "11  warrant  vou  dreaded  to  try." 

'•Bijt_l,ut—  "  fried  Try{)hena,  "you  take  the  words  out 
of  my  mouth  so!     I'd  thought  of  sueli  a  lot  of  fine  tilings 

I'etroiiell  's  eves  were  misty.     She  kissed  Tryphena. 

"He  sure  tiiat  we've  thought  of  everything  too,  and  suf- 
fered liorridiv,  and  wished  we  were  dead,  and  gone  through 
eounlhss  pains  and  griefs.  It  was  had  enough  for  us  both, 
hut  it's  over  and  done,  and  you  forget  tiie  exact  teel  of  it 
ntteruards-just  like  you  forget  the  exact  feel  ot  a  tooth- 
ache when  it's  ^xone.  1  was  talking  to  Elias  not  a  week  ago 
—quite  calm  and  collected  and  cold.  I  don't  think  he  went 
through  anything  like  I  have.     If  he  did,  it  hasn't  left  a 

mark."  ,        ,  .^^  , , 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  sighed  Trypiiena,  "how  bitter  sad! 
And  perhaps  if  I'd  tried  to  do  something  sooner,  betore 
this  fearful  coldness  came  to  you,  Petronell— " 

"It  never  was  like  that,"  dclared  Petronell.  "My  love 
for  P:iias  died  the  dav  the  poor  fox  died.  I  suppose  you 
know  about  it.  He  betrayed  the  poor  fox,  and  trom  that 
hour  I  didn't  only  not  love  him,  but  I  properly  hated  him. 
For  months  1  hated  him.  And  then  I  happened  to  read  in 
one  of  father's  books  that  we  are  what  we  must  })e,  and  that 
character  is  stronger  than  love.  That  explained  Elia.s 
Coaker  to  me.  He  had  to  do  what  he  did.  So  I  stopped 
hating  him— you  might  as  soon  hate  a  nettle  for  stinging: 
'tis  born  to  sting,  and  can't  help  it.  Yes,  I  forgave  him, 
and  didn't  hate  him  any  more.  Now  he's  just  like  every- 
body else  to  me,  and  I'm  just  like  everybody  else  to  him. 
Tryphena  was  much  disappointed. 

"You  are  not  like  everybody  else  to  him,  whatever  he 
pretends,  and  I'm  sure  something  might  have  been  done 
about  it,"  she  said.  "  'Tis  a  terrible  sad  pity-two  such 
beautiful  things  as  you  and  P:iias;  and  Sibley  going  to 

1)0  married  and  all."  ,  j  ,  v,„'ii 

"Don't  vou  worry,  you  funny,  soft-hearted  dear.  You  ii 
have  to  begin  worrying  on  your  own  account  some  day 
soon,  for  you're  a  lovely  thing  already.  And  don  t  you 
be  in  any' hurry,  and  never,  never  believe  what  they  say 
about  themselve:  .  any  more  than  what  tiiev  say  about  you. 
Love  makes  liars  of  everybody,  so  far  as  I  enn  see.  They 
can't  see  straight  and  they  can't  tell  straight— till  after 
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they've  got  over  it.  Then,  when  the  scales  are  faUen  from 
thfir  eyes,  they  make  up  Jur  lost  tiiiu',  and  vou  get  tli.' 
iiakfd,  ufjly  truth  of  them.  Tv,.  jiad  luv  Jose.  1  shan't 
marry  now.  hut  just  stay  with  father." 

"I  never  heard  sueh  sad  talk  as  tills, '•  deehired  Tryphena, 
"an(l  Ellas  is  just  as  had.  I'.itter  as  a  lemon  ahout  girls.' 
AH  lor  dogs  now  -owing  to  tiieir  heiug  so  faithful.  Ter- 
rihle  things  he  .says,  and  Aunt  (iraee,  little  knowing  how 
near  the  truth  she  was,  cried  out  against  him  oidv  a  week 
;igo.  She  said:  'Shut  your  mouth,  Elias,  and  give  ov.t 
talking  against  the  women,  else  we  shall  think  you've  heeii 
n;os.sed  ni  love!'  .My  heart  stood  still,  I'm  sure,  and  I 
ilidn  t  dare  to  look  at  him.  Hut  he  only  laughed.  'No  girl 
tor  me,'  he  said.  'Life's  hard  enough  j"is  it  is  without  going 
out  of  your  way  to  make  it  lianler.  1  can  do  mighty  \vell 
without  "em,'  he  said,  'and  I  mean  to.'  " 

'■That's  the  truth,  Tryphena.  We  feel  the  same— Elias 
and  me.  I  shall  never  fall  in  lovo  again.  Of  course  Elias 
will— a  man's  different.  The  hest  are  shallow  compared  to 
us.  He'll  marry  for  certain— a  fool,  if  he's  wisi-.  No 
woman  of  character  will  have  any  use  for  him.  And  tliank 
you  for  coming.  You're  a  good,  little,  precious  creature, 
and  1  hope,  if  ever  you  find  a  hushand,  he'll  be  worthy  of 
sueh  a  darling." 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  diffi(  ult  subject,  seemingly,  and  you  meet 
It  all  round  you,"  said  Tryphena.  "it  doesn't  interest  me 
much,  I'm  sure;  but  you  can't  get  away  from  it.  Onlv 
ju.st  now,  coming  up  here,  I  met  :\rr.  Gurnev,  the  blaek- 
■smith,  with  Mrs.  Pierce.  They  were  creeping  along  to- 
gether at  the  edge  of  the  wood;  and  they  didn't  want  to  be 
seen.  1  supi)ose.  But  properly  miserable  thev  looked,  for  [ 
saw  their  faces.  They  just  passed  the  time  of  the  dav  with 
me,  and  then,  when  I'd  gone  by,  I  heard  Mr.  Gurney  say: 
Damn  that  girl,  now  all  the  world  will  know  as  I've  b(v>n 
walking  here  in  this  wood  with  you!'  But  why  shouldn't 
lliey  go  there?  If  you  feel  miserable,  you  naturally  want 
tn  Inde  in  a  wood.  Anyway,  I  always  do.  No  doubt 
they  re  both  sorry  about  poor  Mr.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Gurnev 
was  trying  to  cheer  her  up." 

"No  doubt,"  agreed  Petronell.  "And  don't  vou  mention 
It  to  anybody  else.  They  are  in  hot  water  enough  alieadv— 
IH.or  wretches.  There  are  a  lot  of  mean,  back-biting  crea- 
tures in  this  place.     They  say  Mabel  Pierce  beat  her  bus- 
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band  with  a  wl>ip  two  nights  ago.  Sho  got  into  a  passion 
VNith  l.uu,  pcrhai.s.  Sh,'\l  had  t„o  nm.-h  (irink.  I  oxiarl. 
At  anv  rat."  she  punishr.l  him,  h.-fon-  \oung  llai-ry  Uawko 
,„h1  MimlluT  man  n^ukl  get  ovr  th.'  har  an.l  stop  her. 
Sh."'s  a  hig.  strong  woman.  So  perhaps  tliat  s  what  sli.' 
iVels  miserable  about.  To  have  a  husl)au.l  you  can  thrash 
—that  nuist  he  disgusting."  .,    ,     ,        ,  m       i    .. 

"YouM  never  liave  tlirashed  Khas.      deehired  Tryi)hena, 

and  the  other  laughed.  ,        ,     ,  k,   ,„,.  ^mI,. 

"No;  but  perhaps  he'd  have  thrashe.l  me.     At  anv   rau 
^vo've.  both  had  a  merciful  escape,  and  1  see  it  now,  il   h.^ 
does  not.     Think  of  being  married  and  yet  havnig  to  go 
to  other  men   for  comfort!     What  could  be  more  horrid 

tlijin  that?"  ^  ,       ,      .,4;f,,i 

'•1  hope  vou'll  tind  the  right  lover  yet-such  a  [n^au  itul 
woman  is  you,"  said  the  girl,  "liut  'tis  a  ^l^^bttu  state 
I'm  sure  My  uncle  and  aunt  are  happy  enough,  but  eu  n 
thev  sling  hard  words  sometimes-only  neither  pays  the 
least  notice,  so  no  harm's  done.  Then  take  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abel   (iurney,  at  Lower  Dunston— they  re  always  laugh- 

''But  Nell v— Abel's  daughter  by  his  first  marriage— sho 
isn't      Her  stepmother  is  a  year  n ounger  than  herself .     < ) 
eourse  it  didn't  do.     Poor  Nelly  does  all  the  work,  and 
Sarah,  her  stepmother,  gets  all  the  fun. 

"Nellv  promised  her  real  mother  never  to  leave  her 
father,  so  she  told  me,"  said  Tryphena. 

"Yes,  she  did,  and  she'll  keep  her  silly  promise.  ^  ou 
see  when  the  old  :\Irs.  tJurney  died,  she  made  her  husband 
swear  never  to  marry  again.  And  she  made  her  daughter 
undertake  to  live  with  her  father  for  ever.'  Rut  Abel  Uii - 
nev  broke  his  oath  and  took  another  wife  in  eight  months. 

"And  they're  as  happy  as  larks,  I'm  sure.       , 

"Thev  ought  not  to  be,"  declared  Petronell,  but  the> 
certainlV  are.  That's  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  make  it 
almost  worth  ^^•hile  being  a  fool.  You  can  be  happy  vyhat- 
evcr  else  you  can't  be.     But  that  poor  drudge  ot  a  Nelly— 

she's  not  happy."  -,     •  i  j  xi  „♦  +v,a..n 

They  considered  others,  and  Tryphena  decided  that  there 
were  more  happy  married  folk  than  not,  while  Petronell  re- 
fused to  believe  it.  ,     .    ,       ,      xi  +^- 1 , 
"No,"  said  the  elder,  "you  can't  judge  by  the  outsuh , 
because  most  men  and  women  are  too  proud  to  show  they  \e 
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itijid.'  a  iiii.st;il<.\  They  hid,,  it  all  tlifv  run-  aii.l  \>v:\\i\ 
cicvor  orit's  liiil.-  it  altotr.-thor.  and  ^o  to  tli.'ir  ^ravos  with' 
it  liid.  Hut  some  (•:!•!  no  uwrr  h'ulo  th.'i  tn-uhlrs  tliaii  a 
crow  her  ricst.  The  I'i.Tfes  can't.  Now  talk  about  sotne- 
tliinf;  olsc. " 

"We'll  talk  about  hooks,  then,"  said  Tryplirun.  "ho- 
c'luse  they're  the  nicest  things  in  the  world  -next  to  peo- 
ple." 

^  ''They're  nieer  than  pe<.[)le."  deelared  Petronell. 
"They're  far  eleverer,  and  i)leasanter  to  nuinape.  It"  we 
could  only  sluit  up  people,  wh.  n  we  were  ve.xed  or  wearied 
-H-ith  thetii.  and  put  them  on  a  shelf  till  we  wanted  them 
again!     What  a  different  world,  Tryphena!" 

"Hut  p.rhaps  we'd  he  the  ones  to  he  shut  up  and  put  on 
a  shelf,  iVtroiiell.  And  how  hateful  that  would  he.  And 
[)erhaps  none  would  ever  want  to  take  us  down  any  more. 
I'd  die  of  shame,  I  do  believe,  if  anybody  was  to  shut  me 
up." 

"There's  never  no  need  to  shut  you  up,"  answered  the 
other.  "You're  like  a  robin  in  winter:  everybody's  well 
pleased  to  welcome  you  and  hear  you  sini?  y(jur  little  song. " 
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CHAPTER  XXTI 

A  PARTY  of  familiars  met  at  tliis  season  upon  stranj^p  luisi- 
n.ss.  At  the  "  Kus^frlfstone  Inn"  did  tlie  faction  opposed 
to  Mallei  Pierce  ass<  ,.il)k.  Tlie  folk  could  not  see  them- 
selves, or  appi-eciate  lue  aspect  of  this  business  viewed  from 
outside;  they  only  knew  that  the  matter  of  the  publican 
and  his  wife  seemed  exceetlingly  serious  to  them,  and  rep- 
resented a  great  and  diflicult  j)roblem,  crying  to  be  solved 
for  the  credit  of  the  Vale.  But  opinions  differed  as  to 
A\hat  should  be  done,  and  while  some  of  the  frequenters  of 
Mr.  Turtle's  inn  pi-oposed  one  course  of  action,  others  ad- 
vocated a  very  ditferent  line.  Tliere  were  also  a  few  \yho 
advised  the  rest  to  mind  tlifir  own  business,  and  leave  fate 
to  deal  with  the  tragic  and  eternal  situation  of  Arthur 
I'ierce,  ^label  Pierce,  and  Tom  Gurney. 

The  ill  wind  of  this  inquiiy  had  blown  good  to  one,  and 
while  the  "Old  Inn"  was  peaceful  of  nights,  and  only  the 
llawkes,  Gurney,  and  a  si)rinkling  of  other  people  patron- 
ized it,  nuich  beer  was  drunk  at  "The  Rugglestone,"  and 
Timothy  Turtle  began  to  take  himself  more  seriously.  Pan- 
eras  Widecombe,  his  lodger,  also  participated  in  the  im- 
jtroved  fortune  of  the  house.  Indeed,  he  claimed  that  he 
was  largely  responsible  for  it,  and  Timothy,  who  esteemed 
him  highly,  and  wanted  him  for  a  son-in-law,  gave  the 
stonenuison  all  the  credit  that  he  desired. 

Py  appointment  a  dozen  men  now  met  to  consider  the 
case  of  tiie  "Old  Inn."  Nearly  everybody  was  conscious 
of  a  high  purpose;  and  though  one  or  two  were  uneasy, 
none  among  them  felt  mean. 

Mr.  Valiant  Dunnybrig,  who  was  actuated  by  the  higliest 
motives  in  tliis  matter,  consented  to  preside.  Ther.>  were 
assembled  Nickv  Glubb;  Pirkett  Johnson  from  TunhiU ; 
Pncie  Tom  Gobleitrh  of  Vmlon.  and  his  son.  Christian; 
J'ancras  Widecombe,  and  Vv'hitrlock  Sinerdon,  his  friend. 
Jack  .Motrridge  was  also  tliere.  with  i^assett  Gurney  and  his 
father.  Al)el.  from  Dunston  .Mill.  Tbr  latter  were  relatives, 
1hou"b   not    Iriends,   of    idni   iiiirney,   iiie   niii<ksiiiitii ,   bul 
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while  Mr.  Abel  (Juriioy,  a  futile,  rt'athcr-lu'aded  \vi;;hl,  had 
only  cotiK'  lo  see  the  i'uii,  his  more  seriou.s-iiiinde<l  son, 
Hassett,  who  hated  his  cousin,  Tom,  I'elt  hopeful  that  the 
farrier  was  to  be  publiely  attacked.  Old  Bell,  the  aliiis- 
luan,  and  a  couple  of  labourers  from  Tunhill  completed  the 
assembly,  and  Timothy  Turtle  waited  upon  them. 

"1  propose  Mr.  Dunnybrig  ^o  in  tlie  chair,"  said  Birkett 
Johnson;  and  since  the  rest  were  of  one  mind  with  him, 
Valiant  took  the  top  of  the  table. 

"I'll  put  the  case  so  far  as  I've  heard  it  from  youn^ 
Bassett  (Jurney  here,"  said  the  master  of  Chittleford,  ""and 
if  anybody  else  knows  diti'erent,  they  can  up  and  speak. 
Afore  we  do  anything,  we  must  be  satisfied  of  the  truth; 
and  if  we  do  anything,  we  must  do  it  in  a  large  spirit  and 
strike  at  the  wrongdoing,  not  the  wrongdoers.  In  old  times 
rough  justice  was  ofter  measured  out  hy  the  people,  and 
a  sharp  lesson  oft  rubbed  home.  A  sort  of  mob-law,  but 
it  seldom  miscarried.  x\nd  this  may  be  a  ease  for  it,  or  it 
may  not.  But  I  want  to  hear  more  than  Bassett  (Jurtiey 
on  the  subject,  because  he  spoke  to  n.3  with  a  bitter  tongue, 
and  1  saw  he'd  got  a  personal  grievance  r.gninst  Tom  (jiur- 
ney  and  wanted  to  do  him  an  injury.  So  I'll  call  upon 
Johnson  first,  because  he's  a  thoughtful  man,  and  temper- 
ate in  his  opinions  and  fair-minded — so  at  least  I've  found 
him." 

Then  Johnson  spoke. 

"I'm  along  with  you.  Farmer  Dunnybrig.  'Tis  the 
wrongdoing  must  be  punished.  In  my  judgment,  the  wifi; 
of  Arthur  Pierce,  to  gain  her  own  private  entls,  be  treating 
her  husband  with  cruelty,  and  'tis  against  her  that  we  ought 
to  act.  Not  of  course  direct,  but,  as  you  say,  there's  old, 
valuable  customs  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  people  and 
cast  a  side-light  at  the  erring  parties.  INIabel  Pierce  have 
struck  her  husband  and  knocked  him  about  in  public.  'Tis 
a  fact  none  can  doubt,  and  so  1  say  that  'tis  her  that  ought 
to  be  chastened  in  public — for  her  own  good  and  \Vide- 
lotiibe's  credit.  The  thing  can't  go  on,  and  the  sooner  it 
stops  tlie  better  for  Arthur  and  the  better  for  his  wife. 
They  be  a  terrible  miserable  pair,  without  a  doubt,  and  if 
a  lot  of  sensible  luen  can  show  the  woman  her  mistake  and 
let  her  see  herself  as  othei"-   see  her,  it  might  be  a  useful 

thilicf         T    (li)ii"t    «!i\'    it    \iiiiil.i    lui      Kilt    it    mirrlit    '' 
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'So   much    for    vou,    then,"   answered    Valiant. 


You 
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think  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  the  woman.     That's  not  a 

anly  line    and  Iv  my  part  I'd  rather  do  anything  else; 

ut  Fm  on  y  in  the  chair,  and  here  to  get  out  the  sense  o 
he  meeting      Now  I'll  ask  you,  Nicky  Glubb   to  say  what 

ou^hinkrand  don't  you  let  any  V^-sona\^.e^^^  c  oud 
vour  iudguient.  Glubb.  You  be  t^o  well-knoN\n  tor  a 
fiery  and  passionate  man.  But  reflect  that  we  are  out  on  a 
serimis  ta.Ik  and  nuist  do  everything  seemly  if  ^ac  do  any- 
thing at  all,  and  must  give  a  reason  tor  what  ^^edo. 

"I  han't  no  more  passionate  than  anybody  else,  ^  said 
Nicky,  "and  in  this  matter,  seeing  the  beastly  woman  s  beat 
her  husband  with  a  whip  a.id  slapped  his  ffl"  ':^  ''vi^^ 
times  afore  witnesses,  and  seeing  that  she  s  alwa>s  plajing 
about  with  Tom  Gurney,  the  blacksmith-as  "^y  wite  and 
other  clean-minded  women  will  gladly  testity-th  n  1  say 
that  she's  the  partv  that  wants  a  damned  good  rap  o\tr 

hf  knucklL:  !^nd'if  Arthur  Pierce  had  the  pluck  of  a 
louse  he'd  have  got  rid  of  her  once  for  all  long  ago.     And 

you  can  take  home  what  y-, --^^^-^"-I!ir,°f,:,Srn7 
and  passionate  man.  Valiant  Dunnybrig,  else  I  11  have  some 

''''^He;*  Nlck^Glubb!"  retorted  the  chairman.  '<!  said 
notldng  that  is'  not  common  knowledge.  You  are  of  the 
s^me  opinion  as  Birkett  Johnson ;  and  now  the  question  is, 
who  is  of  a  different  opinion?" 

^S::u1S  Christian  Cobleiglj?"  asked  Valiant^ 
and  a  few  laughed  for  Uncle  Cobleigh's  son  was  the  most 
taciturn  of  inen.  Now  he  shook  his  head  and  Pancras  Wide- 
eombe  answered  for  him.  . 

«'The  last  man  likelv  to  open  his  raouth  at  such  a  time, 
in  fact  helly  come  io  look  after  his  father-didn't  you, 

^^^^.y!;:|;:;" -',^1  -  answered  the  man.  and  puffo^l  his  pipe. 

"An  un  1  only  come  himself,  because  of  his  grea  mem- 
orv  and  wisdom  in  the  old  manners  and  customs.  Wc 
thoueht  that  whatever  was  fixed  upon,  he  would  know  the 
wayt  ao  it;  and  he  be  here,  very  kindly,  to  throw  light 
over  the  matter  when  we  resolve  what  to  do 

"And  what  do  you  think?"  asked  Mr.  D"n"yl>"^- 
iiv..,,'....  injoiii^pnt  !,nd  busy.  Pancras.  and  a  good  worK- 
num  and  an  honest  citizen,  by  all  accounts.  So  wnat  uu 
you  think?" 
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"Well,  a  man  always  feels  for  a  female  if  he  be  a  proper 
man,  because  they  are  the  weaker  vessels  and  all  that. 
And  in  this  matter  I'm  against  Tom  Gurney,  because  he 
has  a  lot  of  influence  with  ^Irs.  Pierce,  and  he  might  help 
her  to  bear  with  Arthur  and  be  a  comfort  to  her  husband, 
instead  of  egging  her  on  to  hate  and  despise  him.  I  won't 
say  as  Gurney  have  done  anything  to  bi-eak  a  command- 
ment, or  anything  like  that,  but  I  do  say  he's  done  wrong 
in  my  opinion,  and  I'd  have  a  good  flourish  against  him. 
Aud  I'm  not  saying  anything  to  his  back  that  1  wouldn't 
say  to  his  face." 

"Hear — hear!"  ejaculated  Bassett  Gurney.  "  'Tis  him 
ought  to  be  hit — as  hard  as  ever  we  can  hit  him  inside  the 
law." 

"Law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  explained  Mr.  Dunny- 
brig.  "The  proposal  is,  tliat  we  revive  an  old  rite,  just  to 
open  the  eyes  of  these  foolish  people,  and  show  them  that 
their  vagaries  are  not  hid  from  us.  And  I  agreed  with 
Paneras  here  that  Tom  Gurney  is  first  offender  according 
to  Nature.  For  men  be  responsible  for  half  woman's  sins 
— speaking  generally.  But  it  is  for  the  greater  number 
to  decide  about  that,  and  whether  we  aim  at  the  farrier  or 
the  other  party." 

"If  I've  a  word,"  said  Timothy  Turtle,  "I  say  most 
steadfast  that  'tis  the  woman  ought  to  be  hit.  She's  a 
proper  terror  and  notorious  scold;  and,  as  if  that  wasn't 
all,  she  drinks  also.  They'd  have  ducked  her  in  the  old 
days;  and  that's  what  I'd  like  to  do  with  her  now.  I'm 
not  a  man  easily  roused  to  say  hard  things  against  a  fe- 
male ;  but  she  stopped  me  a  bit  ago  in  the  open  street  and 
used  some  proper  blistering  language,  and  accused  me  of 
underselling  the  'Old  Inn'  and  stealing  their  custom  and 
a  lot  else — all  screamed  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice  for  the 
world  to  hear. ' ' 

"And  she've  cheeked  my  wife  a  score  of  times  since  we 
left  going  there,"  added  Nicky,  "and  I'd  like  to — " 

"Order — order!  and  list  to  the  chair,"  cried  Valiant 
Dunnybrig.  "The  chair  says  this:  we  mu'^t  vote.  And  the 
question  is:  'Be  man  and  woman  both  to  be  punished,  or 
is  it  the  woman  to  be  punished  and  the  man  go  free?'  'Tis 
that  we've  got  to  decide.  The  woman's  been  cruel  to  her 
husband — that's  granted;  and  Tom  (iurney  have  supported 
her  against  him — that's  granted  too.     So  it  lies  between 
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a  deed  to  punish  lior  alono,  <iik1  a  deed  to  punish  hor  and 
Gurney  lofjetlitT.  Anyway,  1  take  it  that  Arthur  Pierce 
don't  coiiic  into  anything  we  may  do.  He's  sinned  against, 
not  sinning.  Now  who  be  for  punishing  the  woman  only?" 
Seven  juit  up  their  hands,  ineluding  Johnson,  Nicky; 
Ghihb,  \VhiteI()ck  Smerdou,  and  Timothy   Turtle. 

"Man  is  what   woman  makes  him,"  declared  the  last, 
"and    it'    Mal)el   Pierce   hadn't   run   after   blacksmith,   ho 
wouldn't  have  messed  hiiiiself  up  with  her.     lie's  a  woman- 
hating  num  in  general  and  I  don't  hold  him  to  blame." 
Then  ]\lr.  Dunnybrig  spoke  again. 

"And  v.lio  wants  the  man  to  suti'er  too?  Though  I 
needn't  say  that  he  will  suffer,  whatever  is  done;  because 
to  ininish  "the  woman  is  to  pui.ish  him.  Five  1  see— only 
tive,  so  my  casting  vote,  which  1  should  have  given  against 
r.urnev,  "don't  come  in.  Tlien  thus  we  stand:  Arthur 
Pierce's  wife  have  got  to  be  held  up  to  scorn;  and  how  is 
it  to  be  clone  in  a  decent  and  orderly  way,  ihat  won't  bring 
us  to  scorn  ourselves  f 

"You'd  best  to  call  on  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh,"  .said  Pan- 
eras.  "He's  forgot  more  about  such  things  than  any  of 
us  ever  knew." 

"I  ain't  forgot  nothing— nothing  at  all."  declared  the 
ancient.  "I  know  all  about  it,  and  the  ways  of  it.  and  the 
rhymes,  and  everything.  There's  'Riding  to  Water'— 
that's  one  tine  thing;  and  there's  'Mock  Burial'— that's 
another;  and  there's  ':Mock  E.xecution'— that's  another. 
And  'Skimmity  Riding'  be  a  thing  of  yesterday— we  all 
know   what   that   means."  ^^ 

"That's  what  we  ought  to  have  done  in  my  judgment, 
said  Widecombe;  "but  since  the  sense  of  the  meeting  be 
against  touching  Gurney,  it  must  he  something  else.     And 
what  can  that  something  else  be?"  ■,     .      ,, 

"Tell  us  all  about  liieso  ancient  goings  on.  Gaffer, 
directeil  Dunnvbrig,  and  Uncle  ('ol)leigh  launched  forth. 
"  'Riding  to  Water,'  "  he  began,  "used  to  be  done  when 
a  man  and  liis  wife  was  fpiarrelsome  and  always  making 
a  disturbance,  and  ui)setling  the  neighbours,  and  disgrac- 
ing the  i>arish.  A  cliap  would  dress  himself  up  like  the 
husband,  and  another  would  dress  himself  up  like  the 
v.-iVii  niiil  i]!!'v'!l  s.tnrl  ri'-lin<?  tosetlier  o?i  a  donkey,  with 
all  tile  village  behind  'em  to  the  din  of  marrow-bones  and 
cleavers.     They'd  both  have  a  empty  bladder  on  a  string, 
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;ind  lichihour  (.'fich  otlicr  ami  tlic  nss  and  anybody  else 
;is  coMU'  williiu  distance;  and  then  the  in'occNsion  would 
^'o  tn  the  river,  or  hoss-jxind,  and  the  two  niniiuners  wouKl 
fall  in  off  the  donkey  and  souse  the  |)e()i)le  round  about. 
"Twas  a  very  pleasant  way  to  spend  an  afternoon,  and 
there's  no  better  fun  in  the  world,  if  the  two  fellows  be 
pi'operly  funny  and  keep  tlie  ball  rolling,'.  It  often  di<l 
the  (juarrelsoine  parties  good,  too — tiiouu'li  not  aiwiivs  — 
1    <irant   that." 

'"That  wou't  do  in  this  ease,"  declared  Mr.  Dunnybri^'. 
"because  the  sense  of  tlie  meeting  is  that  the  woman  shall 
be  chastised,  but  not  the  husband,  because  he's  innocent 

"Then  out  Lydford  way  tlierc;  was  a  merry  gaiiu'," 
continued  Uncle,  warming  to  his  subject.  "If  'twas 
tliouglit  a  man  or  woman  had  tripped  and  forgot  the  rules 
of  marriage,  the  people  held  a  'Stag  Hunt.'  Ess,  a  'Stag 
Hunt'  they  held,  and  a  nimble  youth  put  a  pair  of  horns  on 
his  head,  and  dressed  himself  up  so  fantastic  as  you 
please;  and  then  he  galloped  otl"  on  an  appointed  round 
and  a  good  rally  of  neigldjours  and  dogs  and  boys  ran 
after  him.  'Twas  a  noisy  pui'suit,  but  for  frolic  and 
laughter  you  couldn't  beat  it.  And  then,  at  the  llnisli, 
the  'Stag'  was  run  down  and  catched  in  the  garden  of 
one  of  the  sinners.  Now  it  might  be  a  woman,  and  now, 
again,  it  might  be  a  man.  Then  blood  was  sprinkbnl  over 
the  cabbages,  and  all  the  people  yelled  to  express  the  ful- 
ness of  their  feelings.  I  mind  a  good  few  cases,  when  I 
was  that  side  of  the  ^loor  in  my  boyhood.  But  folk  be 
nicer  in  their  manners  nowadays,  though  there's  just  as 
iinich  secret  naughtiness  in  my  oi)inion.  Bu*;  it  ban't 
taken  to  heart  like  it  was." 

"That  would  be  a  very  brave  contrivance,  and  T  say 
let  Pancras  "Widecombe  go  for  stag,  and  gallop  all  round 
the  manors,  and  let  the  hunters  run  him  down  in  Tom 
(iurney's  garden,"  suggested  Whitelock  Smerdon.  But 
I'aneras  objected, 

"We  can't  do  that.  The  case  isn't  j)rovcd  against  'em, 
and  it  might  be  libellious,"'  he  said. 

"Then  we  come  back  to  tlit>  starting  point,"  declared 
tlie  chairman.  A  'Stag  Hunt'  would  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  Gurney,  but  unless  the  stag  was  run  down  in  the  court- 

but  only  the  blacksmith.     And  it  has  been  agreed  by  the 
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most  of  you  that  Mabel  Pierce,  and  only  lier,  is  to  be  re- 
proved.    So  you  must  think  of  soinethini,'  else,  Gaffer  Lob- 

""^^'Wet  your  whistle,  Uncle,"  added  Timothy. 

The  old  man  drank  and  considered.  ,     ,      ..        i 

"There's  buryings  of  effigies;  but  that  won  t  do,  though 
'twas  revived,  they  tell  me,  not  so  long  agone.  And 
lastly  there's  the  public  execution— a  very  telling  and 
dreadful  judgment  on  anybody;  and  I've  known  it  to 
send  a  man  out  of  his  mind  onee.  And  it  nearly  always 
sends  'em  out  of  the  parish.  'Tis  done  on  a  man  it  he  s 
eruel  and  wicked  to  his  wife;  but  I  can  t  say  as  1  ve  ever 
heard  of  it  being  done  on  a  woman— though  there  s  no 
reason  against  it— except  the  rhyme." 

"How  does  it  go  then?"  asked  Johnson. 

"I    remember    the    rhyme— 1    remember    the    rhyme! 
cried  Nicky  Glubb.     "1  can  sing  it  for  that  matter   and 
though  it  speaks  of  a  man,  there  ain't  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  be  a  woman.     You  can  alter  it  lor  a  temale  m 

an  instant  moment."  .r     ,     r>  w  •„!.  " 

"Be  quiet,  Nicky;  we  want  to  hear  Uncle   Cobleigli, 

said  Mr.  Turtle.  ,, 

"I  direct  Uncle  Cobleigh  to  tell  us  just  how  it  went, 

added  Mr.   Dunnybrig.  .  ^v       ,j      „„ 

"  'Twas  a  famous  wife-beater,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"and  Nickv  have  a  better  memory  for  rhymes  than  me 
because  hymn-singing  be  his  means  of  livelihood  bo  1  li 
leave  the  verses  to  him.  Well,  the  man-he  s  dead  now, 
so  it  don't  matter  mentioning  his  name— was  called  Luke 
Parsons.  And  being  moved  at  his  maltreatmert  of  a  very 
lon"-sutl'.'ring  wife-a  poor,  draggle-tailed,  heartbroken 
wisp  of  a  woman,  and  flat  as  a  board  she  was— we  rose  up 
and  built  a  figure  of  Parsons,  and  assembled  ourselves  to- 
eether  in  Ladv  Land  meadow  and  pretended  twas  an 
execution  with'  funeral  to  follow.  First  we  hanged  the 
image  on  a  great  gallows,  and  while  he  swung  above  the 
erowd  twenty  of  us  or  more,  wi'  lungs  like  church  or- 
gans, shouted  out  the  rhyme.     Nicky  can  say  it,  for  he  was 

there  " 

"And  so  I  can,"  replied  the  blind  man,  "and  no  man 
i,„il.^.^.,pjq  it  loiider  than  mp  while  the  figure  of  Parsons  was 
stV'ung  up.  It  went  this  way,  and  I'd  dearly  like  for  to 
sing  it  again  in  public: — 
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"  'There  ia  a  man  lives  in  tliis  place 
Who  beats  his  wife  to  a  sad  disjjraco. 
He  beats  her  blaek,  and  he  beats  her  blue- 
He  beats  her  till  the  blood  rims  through.'  " 

"That's  the  first  verse,  and  the  second  goes  like  this: — 

'•  'Now,  if  this  man  don't  mend  his  manners, 
We'll  have  his  skin  and  send  to  the  tanners, 
And  wlien  the  tanners  have  tanned  it  well, 
His  hide  shall  be  living  on  the  nail  of  hell!'" 

The  company  applauded  Nicky,  and  Panfras  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  a  scholar  to  alter  the 
rhyme  and  fit  it  to  the  culprit;  but  Valiant  Dunnybrig 
showed  lack  of  sympathy. 

"Let's  get  through  with  the  meeting  as  soon  as  we  can," 
he  said.  "I'm  tired  of  it,  and  I  don't  much  like  the  turn 
things  are  taking.  However,  I'll  protest  at  the  appointed 
time.     Go  on.  Uncle." 

"That's  pretty  near  all,"  declared  the  ancient.  "After 
the  hanging  came  the  funeral,  and,  of  course,  the  grave 
was  dug  ready  and  everything  in  order.  There  was  a 
'clergyman,'  in  flowing  white  and  bands,  and  an  'under- 
taker, '  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  a  thing  to  mark  was  this : 
none  interfered.  The  man  had  no  friends  to  fight  for 
him.  There  was  no  row,  and  we  just  burned  the  image 
and  gave  three  cheers  for  Mrs.  Parsons  and — " 

"That's  not  all;  you've  missed  the  best  part  of  the 
sport,  Uncle,"  declared  Nicky.  "Don't  you  mind  how  the 
'clergyman' — Henry  Smerdon  'twas,  brother  of  Peter 
Smerdon  of  Bone  Hill — how  he  talked  to  the  swinging 
efifigy  and  told  it  its  sins  and  said  how  it  was  to  reform 
afore  it  was  too  late.  He  dressed  the  man  down  through 
the  image;  and  'twas  all  spoilt  in  my  opinion,  because 
there  wasn't  anybody  to  have  a  row.  But  this  will  be  dif- 
ferent, because  Tom  Gurney  and  his  friends  will  get  proj)- 
erly  mad  for  certain,  and  there'll  be  some  good  fighting, 
please  God,  and  a  bit  of  history  made." 

"That's  jn^'t  what  I  was  coming  to,"  declared  Mr.  Dun- 
nybrig, "and,  as  chairman,  T  say  at  once  that  I'll  be  no 
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prove  of  the  idea  at  all.     'Tis  a  pity  at  this  time  of  day.  if 
a  lot  of  reasonable,  God-fearing  men  can't  show  this  mis- 
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takon  woman  Iht  ormrs,  without  inakitit,'  a  hrcarli  of  tin 


peace. 

"(Jet 


out  ol'  tlh'  rliair,  tlicul"  ci-icd  Nii-ky  Oluhh. 
"You'iu  a  ooward,  I'or  all  your  hi-,'  voice  and  hriinstone 
opinions.  1  propose  that  Valiant  liunnyln-ig  du  ([uit  the 
chair." 

"No])ody  needn't  trou])le  to  second."  answered  the  tar- 
laer.  "rxrause  I'm  t,'oiM<r  to  (luit.  I'm  not  ve.xed,  nor 
nothing,'  like  tliat;  I'm  in  a  minority  of  one  and,  as  surli, 
1  ean'r  do  hetter  than  t,'o  home.  Don't  you  he  troul»|ed, 
Turtle;  1  shan't  take  away  my  custom  frtuu  you.  "I'is 
onlv  that  1  can't  sec  eye  to  eye  with  the  uieetinu'.  And 
voii'll  1)0  wise  to  leave"  (ilu!)h  out  of  anything  you  may 
do." 

"I  won't  he  left  out,"  retorted  the  hluid  man.  "And 
as  to  you,  you  he  always  weak  where  the  females  are  con- 
cerned, 'fis  well  known  that  you've  got  queer  ideas 
about  'era.  Give  me  Paul :  he  knowed  how  to  keep  'cm  in 
their  place,  the  lewd  toads." 

But  Dunnyhrig,  without  paying  the  least  attention,  said 
"Good-night",  all,"  and  withdrew.  Old  Bell,  the  alms- 
man, went  out  with  him.  Meantime  Nicky's  opinions  were 
challenged.  ^^ 

"You'd  look  a  tidy  fool  without  your  woman,  anyway, 
said    Abel    Gurney.  *  It   was    the    first    time    that    h(>    had 
spoken,   and   several   applauded   him.     "Yes.''   he   added, 
"if  your  squint-eyed  Nanny  was  to  die,  where 'd  you  he?" 

"I'd  be  mighty  soon  feeling  out  for  another,"  answered 
Nicky.  "And  I'd  mighty  soon  find  one.  And  1  wish 
Nanny  was  here  at  this  moment  to  lead  me  to  you,  Abel, 
you  slight,  windy  fool,  for  I'd  send  you  home  to  your  own 
sillv  wife  so  as  she  wouldn't  know  you.  You  to  talk!  A 
man  who's  sold  his  soul  to  a  female  twenty  year  younger 
than  liimself  and  very  near  as  big  a  fool!  But  if  you 
})x  me,  I  say  that  'tis  your  down-trodden,  over-worked 
daughter,  Nelly,  as  you  should  crow  about,  not  your  trol- 
lop of  a  wife.  '  Sarah  Gurney  don't  even  look  respectable, 
so  I'm  told— not  in  her  cheap  and  nasty  finery." 

"If  you  wasn't  blind!"  shouted  Mr.  Gurney,  and  Glubb 
shouted  back. 


^  ou  ail  sav  tnai — you   nieaiuig  eo\val■u^: 
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blind.  I'd  crow  ov(m-  the  whole  i)aek  of  you.  and  well  yon 
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IS  'tis  you  won't  stand  up  to  me.     I'm 
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ns  pnofi  as  any  two  of  you,  blind  though  I  am,  and  whon 
wr  liaiip  up  that  scarlet  woman,  Mabel  PitTce — " 

All  the  men  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  Timothy  Turtle 
(lied  out  to  Mr.  Johnson:  "Ciet  in  the  chair,  for  mercy's 
s;ike,  Birkett !  Us  shan't  have  no  peace  till  order  be 
brought  back!" 

Anon  the  argument  was  resumed,  and  the  majority 
favoured  Uncle  Cobleigh's  last  suf,'s^fstion. 

It  was  determined  to  han<,'  and  l»uiy  Mrs.  Pierce  in  of- 
ligy  as  a  husband-beater,  and  tlu-  rest  of  the  cvi'iiitig  was 
(Ifvoted  to  allotting  the  parts  i)ropfr  to  the  ccrtMiiony, 

"Us'll  go  one  better  than  ever  was  gone  al'ore,"  declared 
I'ancras  Widecombe.  "A  proper  old  upstore  us  will  have, 
and  it  han't  no  use  your  crying  off,  Johnson,  same  as 
Farmer  Dunnybrig,  because  you've  sanctioned  and  up- 
held it.  And  now  it  have  got  to  take  its  course,  like  the 
law.  We  be  doing  it  all  on  account  of  Arthur  Piirce,  and 
I  hope  he'll  have  good  cause  to  bless  the  day — poo'-  man." 

But  Johnson's  mind  nusgave  him. 

"I'm  terrible  afeard  that  ^Mr.  Valiant  was  right — 
However,  we  must  do  it  all  in  a  high-minded  manner  and 
give  none  a  chance  to  scot?,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  sharp  med- 
icine, but  I  won't  say  it  han't  needed,  for  I  think  'tis." 

Nicky  chuckled  to  Nanny,  who  had  just  come  to  take 
him  home.  He  made  her  drink  and  whispered  to  her  of 
the  projected  ceremony. 

' '  The  fools  talk  about  it  all  going  off  as  if  'twas  a  proper 
funeral  with  a  proper  carpse!"  he  said.  "But  it  shan't — 
not  if  you  and  me  be  there!  And  Tom  Gurney  won't  take 
it  lying  down  if  I  know  him,  nor  yet  that  brass-bound 
female,  neither.  None  can  keep  up  her  end  of  the  stick 
hotter  than  Mabel  Pierce  when  she's  roused.  And  if  we 
don't  have  a  proper,  furious,  bloody  fight,  and  a  rich  lot 
of  broken  heads,  and  something  to  get  drunk  about  when 
all's  over — then  it  won't  be  my  fault  for  one.  There'll 
be  music,  so  I've  got  to  be  there.;  but  the  best  tune  I'm 
going  to  play  be  on  somebody's  earhole.  I've  got  a  lot 
of  grudges  waiting  to  be  paid  oft",  and  I  hope  to  CJod  I 
shan't  be  put  out  of  action  till  I've  done  my  share. '^ 

While  he  spoke,  the  parts  were  being  allotted.  Every- 
liody  wanted  to  do  something,  and  Pancras  proved  fertile 
ot  imagination,  for  lie  invented  several  auditious  to  the 
ceremony  as  reported  from  old  time. 
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A  provisional  date  was  fixed,  an.l  the  company  broko 
up  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

On  the  way  home  Nicky  chattered  to  his  wife. 

"Us  must  blaze  it  abroad."  he  said.  "  'Tis  all  non- 
sense and  silliness  to  talk  of  keeping  the  deed  a  secret. 
The  more  know  about  it,  the  more  fun ;  and  be  it  as  'twill, 
I'll  take  very  good  care  that  Tom  Gurney,  and  Old  Harry 
Hawke,  and  Young  Harry,  and  a  few  more  dashing  blades 
un  her 'side  shall  get  to  hear  what's  afoot." 


f'TIAlTK 


Vm.iant  Dunnyhivk;  ri'tiirricd  lioiic  in  snino  poiioorn  nt 
the  attitiil''  of  Wiilt'coiiihc  witli  rt'spt'ct  to  tlu'  I'lfi-iM's. 
Ill'  liatod  petliiu'.vi,  and  this  att.ick  nn  a  woman  uiiliappiiy 
wcddi'd  appeared  to  liim  cxc'ediiif^iy  hase.  He  had  pro- 
tested, but  lookinf?  hack,  he  felt  in  tiouht  whether  it  would 
iiavc  been  more  in  keeping  with  his  <.'iiaraetor,  as  a  'eader 
of  men,  to  take  a  stronf^er  line  and  seek  to  alter  the  de- 
termination of  the  meeting  at  "Kugglestone   Inn." 

And  yet  none  held  more  stoutly  to  the  old  customs; 
none  preserved  aneient  rites  with  such  ardour.  At  Yule- 
tide,  or  on  May  Day,  Valient  Junnybrig  rejoiced  in  au- 
ticpiated  ceremonial ;  he  lovetl  to  feast  the  jioor.  to  christen 
the  apple-trees,  to  gather  tlie  last  corn-sheaf  with  song, 
to  welcome  the  gleaners  and  give  generously  at  the  festival 
of  Harvest  Home.  He  eyed  with  favour  likewise  such 
venerable  proceetlings  as  Uncle  Cobleigh  had  described, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  sinners  should  not  be  admon- 
ished, scolds  bridled,  or  witches  ducked.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment expressly  declared  tliat  a  witch  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  live,  yet  Valiant,  in  his  earlier  days,  had  known 
of  notorious  practitioners  who  prospered  secretly  and 
against  whom  no  man  ever  dared  to  raise  his  hand. 

Jn  the  case  under  notice,  however,  he  was  not  con- 
vinced that  Mabel  Pierce  had  done  anything  to  merit  a 
rebuke  so  public  and  so  grave.  His  private  convictions 
and  secret  desires  contributed  in  some  measure  to  modify 
his  judgment.  Indeed,  at  this  season,  Valiant  was  en 
tirely  preoccupied  with  his  own  life.  For  years  one  great 
difficulty  had  dominated  him  until  it  had  grown  into  an 
obsession.  He  was  very  uneasy  and  very  concerned.  The 
closest  obedience  to  Old  Testament  tenets  had  more  than 
once  brought  him  in^  >  collision  with  his  fellow  men,  and 
from    these   encounters   the    farmer   usually   emerged   tri- 

a  graver  sort  of  difificulty  and  danger.  Not  with  man, 
but  with  woman  would  he  come  in  conflict  soon;  not  with 
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^voman  in  general,  but  with  his  wife.  And  she  was  ready. 
By  hints  and  opinions;  l)y  the  expression  of  unusuiil 
views;  by  anxiety  as  to  his  Maker's  will;  and  by  a  gen- 
eral patriar  hal  attitude  to  marriage,  had  Valiant  Dunny- 
brig  given  rise  to  questioning  in  the  heart  of  Jane.  She 
was  used  to  his  ways,  yet  could  never  affirm  that  she  was 
able  to  anticipate  him.  For  he  abounded  in  surprises; 
he  did  not  crystallise  into  solidity  as  other  men,  but  kept 
a  fluid  minil  and  changed  his  outlook  from  month  to 
month.  None  could  accuse  him  of  self-seeking  or  dishon- 
esty. Sometimes,  indeed,  a  new  standpoint  might  entail 
personal  prosperity  and  accrued  advantage;  but  as  often 
a  sudden  conviction  or  suspicion  that  a  previous  attitude 
was  not  justified  by  his  supreme  exemplar,  the  Bible, 
would  lead  to  actions  that  were  opposed  to  his  own  tem- 
poral good.  He  never  hesitated  to  express  regret  if  he 
believed  hiiwself  to  be  in  the  wrong;  l)ut  it  was  seldom 
that  a  fellow  man  could  convince  him  of  error;  more  often 
he  made  the  discovery  for  himself,  and  tbeii  he  acted  upon 
it  instantly.  Thus  he  frequently  astonished  all  who  knew 
him,  and  in  his  fiery  soul  there  also  raged  secret  con- 
flagrations  t^iat  none   ever   discerned   or   suspected. 

The  nature  of  the  great  problem  that  now  cried  to  be 
solved  was  revealed  by  a  conversation  which  Valiant  held 
with  his  niece,  Araminta  Dench.  Tiie  woman  lived  at 
Chittleiord  •  ppreciatcd  her  uncle's  great  spirit  and  large 
generosity,  i^ianned  to  please  him  always,  and  looked  to 
liim  for  her  future  prosperity.  She  was  content  to  be- 
lieve as  he  believed;  she  was  willing  to  trust  her  welfare 
to  him  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  For  his  part,  he 
approved  her  character  and  regarded  her  as  a  precious 
addition  to  the  home.  Ilis  wife  and  Araminta  were  good 
frieuds,  and  as  yet  Mrs.  Dunnybrig  had  found  no  occa- 
sion to  quarrel  with  her  niece.  Araminta  was  sly — that 
lier  aunt  discovered,  but  the  trait  was  unaltera])le  and 
made  no  diflPerence  to  ]\Irs.  Dunnybrig.  She  uttered  a 
warning,  however,  since,  to  Valiant,  slyness  was  an  ob- 
jectionable vice.  And  now  Jane  had  gone  to  Newtown 
for  the  day,  and  Araminta  "s  uncle  approached  her  upon  a 
most  sensational  theme.  From  his  point  of  view,  as  one 
contented  to  move  and  live  and  have  his  being  under  the 
a>gis  of  Jehovah,  there  was  nothing  unseemly  in  bis  prop- 
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strike  harshly  upon  a  Christian  eai',  ."Mr.  Dunnybrig's  views 
sta-lled  his  niece  not  a  little,  albeit  of  his  good  faith  there 
eould  be  no  question.  He  towered  high  above  such  small 
)fl'enees    as    impropriety.     Sueh    a    word    could    not    be 
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brought  against  his  megal 
things  im|>ressed  with  the  position  to  which  it  had  pleased 
(iod  to  call  him,  and  the  endowments  with  which  it  had 
I)leased  (Jod  to  bless  him.  He  put  his  ease  lol'tily,  and 
Araminta  felt  almost  ashamed  of  herself  for  regarding  it 
in  a  smaller  and  more  cautious  spirit  than  his  own.  Yet 
it  was  impossible  that  she  could  do  otherwise,  because  her 
life  and  future  "were  profoundly  affected;  her  good  name 
was  flung  into  the  world's  balance. 

Valiant  submitted  his  proposal  in  the  haytield,  where 
six  scythes  purred  together,  and  the  long  swathes  fell  all 
silver-green  on  the  shorn  emerald  of  the  meadows.  He 
loved  the  work  himself,  and  always  took  a  share  in  it 
among  the  rest;  but  now  his  niece  and  a  little  girl  came  to 
the  haytield  with  great  jars  of  cider,  and  prepared  to 
carry  away  others  that  had  been  emptied.  And  seeing 
Araminta,  the  farmer  ceased  from  his  labour,  turned  down 
his  sleeves,  buttoned  his  shirt,  and  put  on  his  coat. 

"A  crop  so  thin  as  an  old  man's  hair,"  he  said.  "The 
drought  have  done  it.  'Tis  the  Lord's  will  that  we  have 
no  hay  to  name  at  Chittleford  this  year.  We  must  ask 
Him  on  our  knees  for  rain  pretty  soon,  else  the  swede  and 
mangold  will  perish  in  the  ground.  However,  that's  by 
the  way.  Come  hither.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Ara- 
minta. Be  sure  that  the  things  that  I'm  going  to  say 
weren't  reached  on  the  spur  of  a  moment.  On  the  con- 
trary, I've  fought  against  them  and  resisted  them  for 
three  years.  'Tis  reversing  the  order  of  creation  in  a 
very  wonderful  manner — the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvel- 
lous in  my  eyes;  though  more  often  my  ^laker  and  I  think 
alike  to  a  shade.  But  the  order's  reversed,  and  while 
most  times,  in  well-doing,  the  spirit  be  willing  and  the 
flesh  weak,  in  this  great  matter,  the  spirit's  weak  and  the 
flesh  don't  count.     Pitch  here  and  list  to  me." 

They  sat  by  the  hedge,  beyond  earshot  of  the  labourers, 
and  Araminta  watched  the  flash  of  the  scythes  and  lis- 
tened from  time  to  time  as  hone  hummed  on  steel,  while 
still  her  uncle  talked. 

"I   want   lo   know,   first,    if   there's   anybody   you   care 
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n'.vout  in  tills  world— anybody  you  -walk  nut  with,  or  think 
some  day  to  he  tokened'to.  Vou  mind  your  own  l)usiness 
so  eldseinost  times  that  tVw  j.M't  a  siijlit  of  it,  and  you 
needn't  think  that  1  want  to  pry;  but  i  there's  anything 
like  that  in  your  life,  toll  me,  alMre  1  go  on." 

'■None  at   all,"  she   answered.     "You   and   Aunt  Jane 
be  the  only  people  I  eare  about  in  the  world." 

"Then  I'll  speak.  ^lind  you,  i  know  that  I  go  on  a 
loftv  height  above  the  folk.  I'm  nearer  the  Light;  1 've 
been  wellpaid  for  my  lifedoiig  serviee,  a.id  ean  see  whafs 
hidden  from  most  of  us.  So  if  you  ean't  see  as  far  as  1 
ean;  if  you  find  the  earth  and  the  peoi)le  eome  between, 
I  shall  iinderstand  and  think  no  worse  of  y(m.  i  niust, 
talk  about  marriage  lirst,  and  what  'tis  for.  There '.s  a 
people  ealled  the  ' Perfeetionists'  in  America  somewhere. 
I  don't  know  how  thoy  tiirive — none  too  well,  I  reekon, 
the  world  being  what  it  is;  but  so  far  as  I  eould  read  about 
'em,  they  appeared  to  me  a  very  high-minded  sort,  and 
almost  .so  near  to  the  Fountain  of  AVisdom  as  I  have  got 
mvself.  And  they  say  that  marriage  is  tirst  and  foremost 
aii  institution  for  the  good  of  posterity,  not  the  present; 
and  the  tirst  thing  we  ought  to  enter  the  state  for  is  the 
unborn.  In  theirjudgment,  to  be  all  wrapped  up  in  your 
wife  be  a  sinful  resiieet  of  persons  and  a  very  improper 
frame  of  mind  indeed.  What  you  ought  to  feel^  is  the 
saered  joy  of  bringing  souls  to  tiie  harvest.  So  they 
Amerieau  ])eople  have  stamped  on  love  of  women,  and 
made  love  of  otTspring  the  grand  thing.  To  inerease  and 
multiply  is  the  eommand ;  to  marry  a  woman  for  her  own 
sake  is  "a  sinful  and  selfish  pieee  of  work:  it  only  ministers 
to  vour  own  gratifieation.  'Tis  very  little  better  than 
setting  up  an  idol.  And  if  you  follow  me  that  far,  say 
so." 

"How  is  it,  then,  as  in  your  ease,  when  a  man  ain  t  got 


no  family?" 

"Ivxae'tly!"  said  Dunnybrig.  "The  Lord  put_  that 
cjuestion  into  your  mouth  without  a  doubt,  because  in  the 
answer  lies  what  I've  got  to  say.  Now  it  stands  like  this: 
(lod  Almighty  made  me  a  very  uncommon  man.  'Twould 
be  false  modesty  to  i)retend  otherwise.  I  look  round 
me  with  seeing  eyes  and  fi'el  terrible  sorry  there  ain't 
more  of  my  pattern  scattered  over  the  world.  A  Utile 
haven  lenveiis  tlic  wiiole  lump,  and  you  ean  see  for  your- 
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^I'lf,  and  so  (-ati  auylxidy,  what  Tvi^  done  in  \Vid'<'()inIic. 
.My  fattier  was  such  aimthci'.  \V(11,  thciv  it  is-  wlitn  1 
wcut  into  holy  niatriiiinuy,  my  lirst  pui'pdsc  was  to  hriii!,' 
sjrist  to  the  heavenly  mill,  and  hand  on  my  stamp  and 
impress  my  character  on  the  next  ^cnei-itioii  of  souls.  1 
didn't  take  your  aunt  because  1  loved  hei':  1  took  her 
lieeau.se  I  respected  her  character  and  felt  that  sln-'d  he 
a  strong,  wise  mother  and  helpful  to  her  offspi'iiit:.  She 
came  of  healthy  stock,  and  her  elder  sisters — thice  in  nwni- 
her — were  all  successful  jiai'ents.  llwl  v.iiat  happened/ 
^lan  ma\'  plant,  but  only  (jod  [iives  the  increase- -as  the 
swedes  and  mangolds  will  show  afcjre  long.  'Twas  not 
u'iven  to  Jane  Dunnyhrig  to  )'cspond  ;  and  so  I  stand  here 
now  bitterly  disappointed  of  a  great  desire  to  bi'iiig  good 
human  material  into  t!ie  world's  market.  A  man  of  tine 
character  and  lofty  mind  he  the  best  gift  we  can  otter 
to  the  nation;  and  one  like  me — brinuning  over  with  rare 
(|ualities — the  very  qualities  most  lacking  from  my  own 
generation  and  most  useful  to  the  next —a  man  like  me 
iias  to  think  terrible  serious  before  he  lets  go  his  right  to 
fatherhood  without  a  struggle.  In  a  word,  'tis  hiding  my 
light  under  a  bushel  to  have  no  children,  Araiiunta;  'tis 
also  escaping  from  responsibility  and  duty  and  obligation 
—  'tis  a  coward's  act — and  while  I've  sheltered  thus  long 
under  the  excuse  that  my  wife  ban't  to  be  a  mother,  and 
that  therefore  my  duty  in  the  matter  is  at  an  end,  I  feel 
stronger  and  stronger  of  late  tha!,  for  an  Old  Testameut 
and  Jcliovah  man,  this  is  no  excuse  at  all.  There's  th(^ 
story  of  Abraham  and  Sai'ah  staring  me  in  tlie  face;  and 
how  am  I,  as  a  righteous  and  h<)noura1)le  creature  and  the 
servant  of  the  !^Iost  High,  going  to  still  my  conscience 
now?" 

His  earnestness  was  tremendous,  and  his  honesty  of  pur- 
])ose  it  had  been  impossible  to  (piestion. 

"I  want  a  mother  for  my  children;  and  I  want  you  to 
bo  that  mother,  Araminta.  Aro  you  l)rave  enough  to  rise 
to  it  and  face  the  opinion  of  the  world?  There's  no  sin 
nor  shame  in  it.  If  tiiere  \\as,  then  Alualiam  was  a 
shamed  and  sinful  man.  1  dnu 't  love  you  in  the  earthly 
sense;  T  never  loved  anyliody  more  than  anybody  else. 
If  you  love  (lod  as  T  <lo,  th(>n  your  love  for  your  kind  b(^ 
just  a  iilaci  1,  far-reachinir,  urdversal  thing — like  moon- 
light  compared    to    tlie    sunlight    of   your    love    for    your 
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Maker.  I  don't  love  you,  but  I  find  you  placed  here  in 
my  home,  healthy,  religious-minded,  and  not  drawn  to 
any  man.  You're  free  to  do  the  Lord's  will;  you're  tlic 
hand-maid  of  your  aunt,  sanu'  as  Kt-becca  to  S;irah.  <)t 
course,  my  wife  must  always  have  the  lirst  plaee  of  hon- 
our; in  fact,  your  children  will  be  brought  up  at  her 
knees.  Wideeo'mbe  will  talk — and  (Jod  will  act.  So  there 
you  are;  1  think  'tis  your  duty,  though  you  may  reckon 
otherwise." 

Araminta's  brain  whirled,  but  she  had  not  lived  with 
]\Ir.  Dunnybrig  ten  years  for  nothing.  Her  values  and 
ideas  were  largely  tinctured  by  him.  His  attitude  on  this 
question  did  not  shock  or  paiu  her.  Her  emotion  centred 
in  the  profound  alteration  it  must  produce  in  her  own 
life.  She  was  practical  now,  and  exhibited  no  sentiment. 
"What  about  Aunt  Jane?"  she  asked. 
"A  natural  question,  which  1  have  put  before  myself 
long  ago.  Of  course  I  had  to  ask  your  opinion  lirst. 
That  was  more  important  than  hers." 

"1  doubt  it.  Uncle  Valiant.  Your  wife  goes  with  you 
in  your  large  ideas,  as  far  as  she  dares;  but  women  haven't 
got  any  use  for  the  Old  Testament  nowadays,  whatever 
they  might  have  had  once." 

"She'll  always  be  first  and  at  my  right  hand,  and  held 
in  highest  honour;  but  I  want  to  raise  up  seed  afore  the 
Lord  of  Hosts;  and  1  can't  see  wliy  she  should  feel  any 
objection  to  that  honourable  wish.  I  didn't  seek  it. 
'Twas  thrust  home  into  my  mind,  and  I'm  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  it.  The  world  can  hear  my  opinion.  It  has 
come  to  nie  in  visions  and  I've  even  been  allowed  to  see 
my  children  in  the  spirit.  Three  boys  and  two  girls — 
tbat's  what  woidd  happen;  and  the  boys  would  be  called 
Abraliam  anil  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the  girls  would  be 
called  Rutli  and  Naomi." 

"Your  wife  would  go  mad." 

"We're  talking  about  you,  not  her,  yet.  You  call  upon 
your  God  and  ask  Him  what  He's  got  to  say,  aud  the 
issue  won't  be  long  in  doubt.  Oo  with  an  open  mind  and 
pure  spirit:  don't  be  worldly;  don't  be  nasty;  don't  be 
small-itnnded  about  the  details.  Trust  me  and  trust  your 
Maker.  And  if  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  don't 
sound  in  \in\v  lioart  -:!ud  sav  'Oix'v,'  then  I  shall  be  a  good 
bit  astonished  " 
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"  'Tis  a  terrible  big  thing." 

"To  be  the  mother  of  my  children  is  a  terrible  big 
thing.     I  grant  that.     So  much  the  prouder  woman  you." 

Araniinta's  whole  soul  began  to  calculate;  but  she  could 
not  utter  the  thoughts  that  came  into  her  mind.  They 
would  have  shocked  tlie  man,  for  he  had  expressly  or- 
dered her  to  ai>i)roach  the  problem  in  a  pure  and  lofty 
spirit.  Her  instinct,  however,  forbaile  that.  She  natur- 
ally consideretl  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  her 
values.  It  meant  her  own  place  assured  for  ever,  for 
she  knew  tliat  Dunuyl»rig  was  absolutely  honest  and  sin- 
cere. He  would  not  treat  her  as  Hagar  was  treated,  or 
suffer  any  such  thing.  Yet,  he  might  be  out  of  his  mind; 
there  was  that  reasonable  fear.  If  he  became  insane  after 
the  step  was  taken — where  was  Araminta  then?  Her  in- 
stinct told  her  to  leave  him  now  as  quickly  as  possible, 
before  she  betrayed  herself.  She  rose,  therefore,  and 
prepared  to  depart. 

"Go  back  to  your  mowing,"  she  said,  "and  I'll  be  off. 
You've  given  me  something  to  think  about  with  a  ven- 
geance! I'll  try  to  look  at  it  from  your  point  of  view, 
and  you  must  try  to  look  at  it  from  mine.  That's  dif- 
ficult for  a  man  like  you,  no  doubt ;  but  you  must  try. 
There's  the  world  to  be  thought  upon.  This  is  a  bold  step 
for  a  lonely  woman.     In  most  eyes  I  should  be — " 

She  was  going  to  say  'ruined,'  but  did  not,  for  fear 
the  word  might  anger  him. 

"  'Tis  better  to  l)e  wrong  in  some  eyes  than  right,"  he 
answered;  "and  when  you  be  dealing  with  such  an  up- 
heaval against  everyday  life  and  everyday  ideas  as  this, 
the  question  of  what  folk  think  is  too  small  a  matter. 
You  must  put  it  on  a  far  higher  platform,  same  as  the 
martyrs.  To  make  the  world  better  was  never  yet  a  pleas- 
ant task;  to  take  on  the  solemn  duty  of  niothership  be  of 
all  tasks  that  which  rises  highest  above  the  opinion  of 
other  people.  And  you  females  have  got  to  come  to  us 
for  that  great  gift,  for  it  is  men,  under  God,  decide  what 
women  shall  be  mothers  and  whi(!li  shan't." 

She  left  iiiiii  then,  and  walked  along  the  hills  by  herself. 
She  ascended  beneath  lilaekslade,  passed  the  home  of  Mr. 
Sweetland,  and  roaming  onward,  circled  half  the  cup  of 
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Araminta;  she  caiiio  across  the  girl,  Margery  llw\),  sitting 
in  a  shcltciTtl  spot  amid  the  Bone  Hill  Roeks.  And  in  her 
lap  was  licr  haljy. 

Margery  i)rovc(l  very  pi'oud  to  exliibit  her  aehievpiiient, 
and  the  other  womair marvelled  at  her  cheerful  i  lift'or- 
enee  to  fate  and  opinion. 

'•They  trie<l  their  hestest  to  make  Jack's  father  look  at  it 
(lilTerent;  l)Ut  llicre  'tis,  Jack  eau't  do  nothing;  'tis  the 
•evil  eve'  no  douiit ;  and  while  his  father  won't  let  him 
wed,  we  ean't.  Nought  hath  power  to  strengthen  up  Jack 
to  throw  over  ins  father;  and  nought  can  weaken  his 
father  to  go  back  on  his  oath  against  me.  So  now  we  be 
])retty  well  reconciled  to  it,  and  my  mother  too.  She's 
got  a  proiKT  love  of  tlie  child,  and  we've  called  it  Daniel, 
after  my  father,  though  it  ain't  christened,  because  of  the 
hitch,  and  pai'son  ban't  disposed  to  christen  it  till  we'm 
married.  They  say  he's  playing  with  a  soul,  but  he  don't 
care.  And  so"  Jack's  flinged  over  church.  Look  at  un- 
ban't  he  a  dinky  dear?" 

The  ba))y  was  pale  and  feeble.  His  little  weak  eyes 
stared  tixcdly  upon  his  mother.  Presently  a  fatuous 
smile  lightecrthem  and  he  showed  his  toothless  gums.  In 
an  ecstasv  of  joy  Margery  cuddled  her  child  to  her. 

"Ban't  he  a  darling?  And  can  laugh,  you  see,  though, 
Lord  knows,  he  can  cry  too.  He  ban't  very  strong, 
the  doctor  says;  but  lie '11  grow  to  strength.  He  do 
hurt  me— a  proper  young  tiger  to  suck.  'Tis  a  pity  I 
haven't  got  all  he  \van1s.  The  toad— he  draws  blood 
sometimes  I" 

She  rubbed  her  ugly  face  against  tlie  child,  then  took 
oft"  his  little  cap  to  show  Araminta  his  hair. 
"1  sui)pose  Jack  thiidss  a  lot  of  him?" 
'•Who  wouldn't?  Yes,  he's  a  good  father.  'Tis  a  won- 
dd'lnl  thinu— us  three.  1  was  feared  first  what  people 
would  say  and  all  that;  but  now,  seeing  how  'tis,  and  no 
l'.;ult  of  ours,  1  don't  car(>  a  cuss  for  anybody,  so  long  as 
I've  got  Jack  and  the  babby.  Everything  else  looks  small 
and  of  no  account  ])eside  tliem.  And  Jack's  hateful 
father  have  got  to  die  pivsmtly.  Then  the  spell  will  be 
took  ott'.  no  doubl." 

'•You  don't    feel   to   care  what   people   tiank'.'" 
"(iood  Lord,  no!     What  are  the  pi'opi.'   lu  me?     They 
seemed  someljodv  before;  but  since— why,  they'm  nothing 
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;it  iill — tliist  and  shadows!  This  here  lovely,  tibby  lamb 
be  the  only  one  that  nii;'ters  in  the  world." 

"A  tine  thing  to  be  a   mother,  thenT' 

"I  didn't  know  such  a  poor  creatnre  as  nic  over  coidd 
be  so  fine,"  answered  Margery.  "It  do  lift  you  something 
amazing,  Arannnta.  It  makes  everything  in  the  worhl 
look  ditr(u-ent.  A  woman  don't  kuow  she's  born  herself 
— not  till  she  l)ears. " 

*"I  thought  tiiat  was  all  cant  and  luimlmg — spoke  by 
mothers  to  hide  their  own  miseries  and  troubles." 

"I  don't  know^  about  nobody  else,"  answered  the  other. 
"I  only  know  what  eomes  over  me  every  time  I  wake 
in  the  niglit  and  hear  his  litth^  pipe." 

"And  he  looks  a  beautiful  thing  to  you,  no  doubt?" 

"  'Looks?'  "  cried  3Iargery.  "  'Looks  a  beautiful 
thing  I'  ^Vhy,  good  Lord,  Araminta,  he  is  a  beautiful 
tlung!  Who  could  think  or  say  otherwise?  And  who 
knows  better  than  me?  Haven't  I  counted  his  very  eye- 
lashes?" 

"And  nothing  else  matters?" 

"There  is  nothing  else  to  matter.  He's  the  great  mas- 
terpiece of  the  world  to  me." 

The  other  considered  curiously. 

'"You've  got  all  the  earth  in  your  arms,  then,  when 
he's  in    'em  ?" 

'•All  earth— and  all  heaven,"  said  Margery. 

"And  you  love  Jack,  too?" 

"Why,' of  course!     Ain't  he  the  'atiier?" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


Miss  Xeij.v  (ii  knf.v  of  Dunston  .Mill  was  narrow-slioul- 
dcrcd,  tliin,  and  plain.  She  lielonj^od  to  the  cacel'iil  and 
troubled  order  of  being's.  Lonj?  before  her  invalid  mother 
died,  she  had  mothered  her  father;  and  afterwards  she 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  th<;  widower's  welfare.  Being 
as  serious-minded  and  stable  as  he  was  volatile  and  friv- 
olous, she  promised  to  prove  the  stand-by  and  anchor  of 
her  family;  but  Abel  marrii'd  again,  after  her  mother  had 
been  dead  eight  months.  To  the  race  of  the  Ilawkes  did 
Mr.  Gurney  go  for  his  second  wife,  and  found  Sarah,  a 
laughter-loving,  lazy,  and  unambitious  woman  of  thirty- 
five — a  year  his  daughter's  juiii(jr.  Xelly  took  the  matter 
to  heart,  and  protej;ted  to  her  father  that  she  had  pro- 
posed to  dedicate  her  life  to  lum  and  felt  his  action  to 
i)e  a  ])itter  outrage.  She  knew  nothing  about  men,  and 
adopted  a  mistaken  position;  but  her  alarm  was  ill-founded, 
and  none  challenged  Xflly's  ]ilace  in  the  house.  The 
stepmother  made  lier  attitude  and  intentions  exceedingly 
clear. 

"You  nei>dn't  take  on  about  having  to  sing  second,"  she 
said.  "If  it  liadu't  been  for  you,  and  the  sure  knowledge 
that  there  was  somebody  here  eager  and  willing  to  do 
everytlung,  I  shouldn't  have  took  your  fatlier.  In  the 
past  I've  refused  half-a-dozen,  just  for  that  reason  .,  id 
no  other;  that  marrying  'em  looked  a  bit  too  )nuch  like 
work  and  too  much  like  a  family.  I  hate  work,  and  be 
always  oidy  too  thankful  and  willing  to  give  anybody  ;dl 
the  credit  if  they'll  take  it  off  my  shoulders.  And  you're 
a  towser  for  work,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  dog-tired 
and  worn  to  the  bone  with  doing  other  people's.  And 
that'll  suit  me  down  to  the  ground,  I  do  assure  you.  You 
shall  reign,  and  I  shall  be  mighty  pleased  to  let  you.  I'm 
the  easiest  woman  to  get  on  with  in  Widecombe. 
For  whv'/  iMcausc  I  ask  for  nothing  but  to  be  let  entirelv 
alone."' 

Nelly  was  comforted,  after  u  fashion,  at  this  explanu- 
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tion,  nnd  tinio  proved  that  tlio  second  Mrs.  Gurnoy  liad 
spol  I'll  tlie  tnitli.  lit  r  elderly  liusbiiiid  doted  on  her,  and 
since  her  rule  of  life  had  always  lieeii  his  own,  as  far  as 
[Kissilile,  he  fell  now  into  e\reediiitj;ly  lazy  ways,  eon- 
sidei'ed  pleasure  before  i)usine.ss,  and  wns  well  eonteut  to 
Irt  his  eldest  daughter  eoiiti'ol  the  niili  antl  its  llnauees. 

.\elly  Meed  not  have  feared  that  her  work  in  life  was 
ended;  instead  she  found  it  doul)led ;  yet  such  was  the 
L'enial  nature  of  the  stepmother,  her  ceaseless  good  temper 
anil  kindness  of  heart,  that  to  ([uarrei  with  her  or  estab- 
lish permanent  grievances  proved  impossible.  Sarah 
Idved  jollity.  She  took  her  husband  to  every  revel  and 
J'air  within  the  district ;  she  made  him  spend  the  money 
that  Nelly  had  helped  him  to  save;  she  reposed  al)solute 
confidenee  in  lu'r  elder  stepdaughter,  and  declared  the 
most  genuine  admiration  for  Nelly.  Iler  ceaseless  fear 
was  that  the  woiiuin  would  marry  and  leave  Dunstoue. 
If  she  ever  prayed,  it  was  that  this  might  not  happen;  yet 
now  came  the  threat  of  it,  and  3Irs.  Gurney  found  a  cloud 
on  the  blue  of  lier  horizon. 

Nelly's  father  endeavoured  to  dispel  her  fears.  lie  de- 
clared himself  positive  that  no  such  thing  would  happen. 

"Nelly's  one  of  them  fine,  busy  creatures,  like  ants," 
he  said.  "She  loveth  to  toil  and  use  her  wits  and  good 
sense  for  the  nest.  But  she's  not  a  man-lover — you  can't 
even  say  she  likes  'em.  ]\Iark  the  scornful  way  she  treats 
tliem.  Never  a  smile,  or  a  side-look,  or  a  little  kindly 
word  for  'em." 

"But  some  men  fancy  that  kind.  'Tis  the  hard  sort  of 
woman  draws  'em  by  instinct,  because  they  feel  that  such 
a  female  will  stand  between  them  and  the  rough  edge 
(if  the  world.  Everybody  knows  what  a  tireless  wonder 
she  be  to  work,  and  'tis  only  in  reason  that,  sooner  or 
late,  other  men  should  feel  as  you  do  about  her  and  wish 
for  such  a  creature  in  their  homes.  There's  lots  only  think 
of  things  like  that  in  a  wife,  and  would  just  so  soon 
marry  a  machine  as  a  woman.  And  that's  what  the  man 
tliat  takes  her  v.ill  do.  She's  a  blessed  creature,  and  an 
angel  of  understanding  and  a  tower  of  strength,  and  can 
work  on  a  straw  a  day." 

"She's  a  deal  ])oard  with  a  conscience-  to  say  it  kindly. 
.\nd  what  sort  of  male  wants  to  wed  a  deal  DoardT"  ask(.'<i 
Abel. 
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"lM.iit.\  (if  ■(•III.  Wlicii  ;i  iii.m  ^'cts  up  over  -i\ty,  s.'iiiic 
;i.s  Siniiiul  Swcctlaiid,  he  dim't  l.ikc  a  wtMiuiii.  like  a  flima 
\aM'.  IVir  tlic  outsiilf.  Till-  [loctrv's  )inuv  \'ii,\n  'ciii  by 
Ihat  time— cxcfpt  in  i-aic  cax's,  likr  yni-  l.ut  you  wa's 
\(,iiiiijr  wlic'ii  yuii  iirst  marric(-l,  and  you  was  tiadly  curdled, 
iiiid  \(ju  only  s\V(.(.ti-iii'd  u^'aiu  altci'  yuiir  lirvst  went  to  a 
h(.'tter  placi'." 

'■  'Tuas  a  sort  of  frozen  stale,  without  a  doiilit,  while 
she  lived,"  admitted  Ahel;  *"liut  no,/  I'm  thawed  <ait 
a^'ain  and  doing  my  best  to  make  up  for  wasted  time  since 
I've  married  you." 

"And  what's  the  result?  The  hateful^  people  say  of 
you,  'There's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.'  "J'is  a  shame  and 
;^  li, — hut  su  long  as  we  don't  eare,  what  matters.'  '^'our 
daughter  do  eare,  however,  and  it  worries  her  fearful. 
And  that  brings  me  baek  to  the  point,  lu  a  word,  Sammy 
Sweetland's  after  her.  and  I  feel  terrible  anxious  about  it. 
We  know  he's  desperate.  He's  been  oll'ering  himself  at 
sale  prices  to  anybody  and  everybody,  so  Mary  Ilearn  de- 
clares, in  fact,* he  went  to  -Mary  too,  and,  knowing  her, 
1  should  have  thought  she'd  have  jumped;  but  she  didn't, 
and  so  he's  on  the  market  again,  and  ready  for  anything 
in  a  petticoat.  Nelly's  far  too  good  for  him.  His  eyes 
water  and  he  baas  like  a  lamb  that's  lost  its  motlur.  Then 
there's  that  sister  Harriet  of  his.  She'll  want  to  take  the 
lead,  and  you  know  if  that'll  suit  Nelly.  First  or  no- 
whei'e   IS  her   motto." 

"We  eau  do  nothing  but  advise  her  against  him ;  and. 
perhaps,  to  do  that  would  be  just  to  set  her  on."  declared 
Mr.  Gurney.     "She  thinks  so  terrible  poorly  of  my  judg- 
ment that  if  I  warned  her — " 
Sarah  laughed. 

"Yes,  the  dear,  anxious  creature!  I  believe  she  feels 
like  a  mother  to  mc  and  you;  and  that's  where  my  hope 
lies.  She'll  reekon  'twould  be  a  ease  of  desertion  to  let 
us  face  life  without  her.  You  must  put  it  like  that.  You 
must  say  that  you  and  me  feel  Dunston  wouldn't  be 
Duiistou  without"  her,  and  that  the  thought  of  her  going 
have  cast  a  fearful  gloom  upon  us." 
Abel  (iurnt>y  beamed  at  tliis  idea. 

"When  you  do  lake  th(,'  tron'oie  to  think,  there's  none 
so  (H'.ick  ami  witty  as  you."  he  said.  "You're^  right, 
Sallv.      Jt    won't   do    to    run    down    Sweetlaiid  ;    we'll    just 
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sing  small  ourselves,  and  make  lier  I'e"!  tliat  we  sIiduM  lie 
;i  pair  o'  liahe^  lost  in  the  wood  witliout  her." 

"And  it's  perl'eetly  true,"  declared  Sarah.  "We  should 
!)<!;  and  so  would  your  eliildren.  Hassett  and  I'iiilip  and 
.Madijre.  I  hope  that  the  hoys  will  marry  soon,  for  they 
he  iiiort!  than  wife-old,  and  ^^ou'd  he  freer  if  thty  was 
weilded.  Of  course  Hassett  will  liririf^  his  wife  here,  he- 
cause  the  null  he  his  when  you  fall  out.  Hut  Nelly — 
't isn't  all  seltishnes"  that  makes  me  want  her  to  hide 
\\\\h  us.  "Tis  her  own  hajiinness,  too;  for  she'd  never 
hi^ar  that  itleater,  with  his  silly  eyes  and  stuck-up  ways. 
He  isn't  like  us;  he'd  want  her  always  howin^  down  and 
wiushippinf?,  and  saying  what  a  lucky  woman  she'd  Ix'cu 
ami  what  a  great  man  ho  was.  You  talk  to  her;  we're 
in  time  for  once,  though  it  han't  like  you  and  me  to  he 
punctual.  Hut  don't  waste  a  miinite.  And  if  you  think 
'twould  he  a  clever  thing  to  nuike  Nelly  a  present — " 

"[  will  after,  not  hefore,"  sr  J  Abel.  "I'll  choke  her 
otr  this  if  1  can." 

lie  spoke  to  Nelly  on  the  subject,  and  said  that  his  wife, 
with  woman's  wit,  had  felt  others  envied  Dunston  Mill  if 
the  possession  of  such  a  treasure. 

"lint  1  ask  you,  my  dear,  how  do  you  think  me  and 
mother  could  get  on  without  you?  'Tis  as  i)lain  as  the 
m>se  on  yor.;  face  that  we  couldn't  do  it.  Vou  very  well 
know  that  Sarah  married  you  as  well  as  me.     'Twould 

he  half  tht  argain  broken  if  you  was  to  leave  us.  Hut 
don't  think  that  we  i)ut  ourselves  first — not  at  all,  Nelly. 
'Tis  a  free  country,  and  you  have  always  lived  a  frc(» 
life.  If  it  was  another,  I  should  have  said  nothing,  and 
sufl'ered  in  silence;  but  w'Mi  a  person  like  Svveetland — " 

"Well,  what?"  asked  Nelly.     "What  about  the  man?" 

"^lan — so  to  call  Jiim,"  answered  li(>r  father.  "And 
since  the  murder's  out.  I  suppose  I  may  speak." 

"No,  you  needn't,"  she  answered  bleakly.  "You'm  a 
(lay  behind  the  fair — as  usual.  You  can  sleep  in  peace, 
and  so  can  .stepmother.  I've  got  my  work  in  life,  and 
it  lies  only  too  bitter  clear  afore  me.  ^ly  work  is  to  my 
hand  and  happens  inside  the  mill.  And  even  if  'twasn't 
^o.  I've  got  no  use  for  a  husband.     The  likes  oT  me  have 
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know  exactly  our  own  worth,  and  what  we  be  good   for 
;ind  bad  for.    If  there's  one  thing  I  see  clear,   'tis  ray- 
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self;  iiii<l  if  tlicrc's  one  1liin<:  I  know,  'tis  tliiif  tlic  real 
iiicii  ain't  '^i>i  III)  use  lor  nn'.  1  don't  want  tlicin,  neitlior, 
so  Natnfc's  kept  the  lialan'T-  vn-y  steady  in  my  case'.  I've; 
ncvfi-  liad  u  tlioui^'lit  about  tli.'in  that  was  what  you  mif,'ht 
call  a  haiikcrinj,'  tiiouj,'ht,  and  they'vi;  always  treated  iiie 
aliout  as  rivil  as  they  treateil  any  other  lieast  of  liurdeu — 
aecordinj,'  to  its  worth.  And  so  when  .Mr.  Sweetland  came 
to  me — " 

"Cairn — d'you   mean   he's  eoir.e!"  cried  Al)el. 
"Come    and    ^'one.     And    if   you    and    stepmother    over 
looked  farther  than  on(>  another's  faces,  1  dare  say  you'd 
have  marked  the  shadow  of  a  Hutter  about  me  in  the  even- 
ing of  Friday  last,  when  1  came  in.     liut  you  never  do, 
and   so   you    didn't    see   it.     He    met    me   in    the'    lane    by 
'HugKlestone    Inn.'     lie   was   ridinjjj  home,   and   appeared 
to  be  down  on  his  luck.     There's  some   things  even   the 
stupidest  woman  can  mark,  and  1  very  soon  saw  the  iiian 
was  not  himself.     He  had  a  frrievanee.     He  spoke  against 
the  female  sex,  and  let  out  [)resently  that  his  sister  was 
a  rare  handful.     She'd  been  brinpinjr  iu  gos.sip  from  the 
village,  and  he  iiadn't  liked  it,  and  he'd  told  her  if  she 
was  a   decent,   self-respecting   woman,   she   wouldn't   lend 
a  ear  to  such  nasty  fables.     And  then  she'd  tired  up  and 
been  a  bit  acid,  apparently.     He  diiln't  tell  me  the  details 
and  1  didn't  want  to  know  'em;  but  I've  htard  'em  since. 
I  knew  in  my  })ones  what  he  was  after  by  his  voice.     It 
sounded   like  as  if   it   was  bursting  out   of  soap   bubbles. 
He  said  he  respected  me  and  had  long  felt  what  a  help- 
mate I  should  make  for  him,  and  that,  what  with  my  tact 
and  patience  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  he  was  sure  that   I 
should  be  so  clever  with  his  sister  Harriet  as  I'd  proved 
myself   with   my    lool    of   a   stepmother.     'Fool'    was   his 
word,   not   mine.     Not   that   your  wife   ever   denied    that 
she  was  a  fool.     She's  always  been  frank  and  confessed, 
and  that's  to  her  credit  whether  or  no.     And  so  I  told 
Sanuiel  Sweetland.     In  fact  I  stood  up  for  Sarah  against 
him;  and  so  he  left  that  subject  and  returned  to  me,  and 
said  that  he'd  take  me  and  lift  me  up  to  l)e  his  wife." 

"To  think  of  that!  And  you  never  let  on  by  so  much 
as  a,  wink ! " 

"I  was  pleased  at  first— T  own  to  it."  admitted  Nelly; 
"but  very  soon  I  smelt  a  rat.  He  was  in  a  proper  trem- 
l)le  all  the  time,  and  took  lozengers  to  clear  his  speaking- 
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tnlios  and  koop  his  voice  down.  l"(»r  it  van  up  into  his  iiostv 
r.iit  only  for  a  iiioincnt  did  I  fancy  myself  a  hit,  and  tlicii 
I  frucsscd  that  he'd  mvii-  have  cdinc  to  an  up  and  douii. 
liai'd-fcaturcd,  siiiall-cycd  wotiian  like  iiie,  afore  he'd  tiied 
in  a  f^nod  many  places  else.  I  ealled  home  a  few  s.ories 
I'd  heard  ali()ut  him,  and  felt  'twasn't  love,  nor  nothinti 
like  that,  hut  just  the  smart  of  failure  that  hrou^dit  him." 

"  Vou  told  him  so!      I  know  y(;U,"  cried   Ahel. 

'■\o,  1  didn't.  That  wouldn't  have  heen  likt,'  a  i)rop(  r 
Mdiiian.  I'm  not  proud.  1  didn't  want  him;  hut  I  didn't 
St  e  no  I'casou  to  he  ru<h,'  to  him,  just  hecauso  others  had 
lilied  his  eye  lirst.  If  I'd  known  what  was  coming,  I 
ini^'ht  have  heen  saucy  and  took  the  whip  hand;  hut  I 
didn't.  I  saw  he  was  a  {jood  hit  put  ahout  and  meant  husi- 
iicss,  and  so  I  thanked  him  and  declined  tiie  otTer.  And 
I  explained  that  my  work  in  life  was  you  and  your  wife, 
and  that  1  should  feel  a  traitor  1o  my  own  dead  mother 
if  I  left  you  and  the  mill  to  the  mercy  (tf  the  world." 

"Well  .spoken,  and  1  hless  you  for  it!"  said  Ahel,  "'and 
your  reward  will  make  aiif^els  womler  without  a  douht 
some  day.  I  ndfjht  have  known  you  never  would  desei't 
us,  Nelly.  I  might  have  known  it  and  feared  notlnntj; 
and  so  might  Sarah.  What  did  lie  .say  aud  how  did  he 
look  when  you  refused  liim?" 

"  'Twas  dark,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  he  looked,"  an- 
swered Nelly.  "He  said  something  to  himself  iirst,  which 
I  ])an't  goin'  to  repeat.  In  fact,  he  cussed  feai-fid,  and 
J  shouldn't  have  thought  he'd  ever  heard  such  language 
in  his  life,  for  he  never  goes  among  men  much.  And  then 
lie  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  took  leave  of  my 
senses." 

"Couldn't  helieve  hi^'  own,  I  reckon.  He's  a  vain, 
knock-kneed  old  item,  aud  if,  as  you  say,  he  called  my  wife 
a  fool,   rU  have  it  out  with  him  next  time  we  meet." 

"You'll  do  no  .such  thing,  father."  answered  Nelly. 
"I'm  telling  you  secrets,  since  you  had  to  he  told,  hut 
1  dare  you  to  tell  'em  again,  or  take  any  notice.  If  1 
tiioiight  you'd  do  that,  I'd  leave  Dunston.  Let  the  man 
alone.  lie  had  the  edge  of  my  tongue  hefore  he  left  me, 
so  there's  no  occasion  for  vou  to  interfere.     I  didn't  mean 
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lir  asked  me  if  I  was  mad.  I  said  I  wasn't.     I  said,  '1  quite 
appreciate  the  compliment,   ^Ir.   Sweetland,  and  shall  al- 
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wavs  romemher  it  in  your  favour.'     Then  he  forgot  him- 
self altos,'ether  and,   from  offering  marriage,  went  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  insulted  me  shameful.      \ou  needn  t 
give   vourself  airs  about  it,  however,'  he  says,   'and  ymi 
r.ee(ln"'t  think  vou  was  the  first  1  olfered  for  by  a  dozen 
beeause  -ou  wasn't.'     The  silly  uuimphead   gave  hiraselt 
away  like  thac  to  anger  me!     Of  eourse  he  only  to  d  me 
what  I  knew  already,  but  had  been  too  deeent-minded  t.> 
UR.ution.     But  after  that  I  reckoned  my  nice  teelings  were 
Droperlv  thrown  away  on  the  man,  so  I  let  him  have  it 
•x\o''  i  answered  baek,  like  a  tiaj)  of  lightning       Ao,   i 
wasn't  the  tirst  to  have  no  use  for  a  siuek-up  old  ninny, 
with  a  face  and  a  voiee  like  a  ewe,  and  I  slum  t  be  the 
last— 7  shan't  be  the  last!'     'Twas  a  sudden  rage  made 
me  sav  such  a  poisonous  thing." 

"He  deserved  it,"  deelared  Mr.  Gurney.  "He  properly 
deserved  it ;  in  fact,  never  a  man  deserved  it  "it>i'e.  ^o 
wonder  that  he's  down  on  his  luck  and  goeth  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs.  Twas  a  raking  shot  and  it  leaves 
l,i,a  in  a  fair  quandary  so  far  as  i  can  see,  for  i\  he  dares 
to  seek  another  woman,  he'll  go  afore  her  with  all  the 
l)luck  and  hope  crushed  out  of  him  and  haunted  by  a  cruel 
fear  that  your  words  will  (^ome  true  '_'  ,  ,    „  ,,  .,  .. 

"  'Twas  a  terrible  revenge  upon  him,  and  I  lelt  it  tne 
minute  after,"  ueclared  his  daughter^  "But  yet  you  can  t 
sav  that  the  man  dida't  earn  it.  "1  was  nasty  to  tell  me 
he'd  offered  for  a  barrel  load  of  others  first. 

"A  great  feather  in  your  cap  if  you  ask  me,  replied 
her  father.  "And  I'm  a  lot  prouder_  of  you  for  tb-^t 
answer  than  if  vou'd  took  him.  And  it  you  had,  txyould 
never  have  gone  well,  once  you  knew  that  you  wasn  t  Ins 
first  choice.  T'other  women— how  many  be  known  to 
himself  and  his  IMaker  alone— would  all  have  come  torvyard 
sooner  or  later  to  congratulate  you  and  whisper  a  thing 
or  two.     There 'd  have  been  no  dignity." 

"So  T  felt  "  said  xWllv.  "God  knows  this  ban  t  a  bed 
of  roses;  but'  TunliiU,  along  with  that^  man  and  his  sister, 
would  have  been  a  pillow  of  thorns." 
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The  despondent  Sweetland  felt  little  consoled  by  an  in- 
vitation to  Sil)ley  Sliilliiigford's  wedding.  Indeed,  the 
cireumstanee,  retninding  too  acutely  of  his  own  disastrous 
fortunes,  served  rather  to  east  hiui  down,  lie  was  be- 
wilderetl  and  demoralized.  The  psycboh)gieal  effect  of 
tl'.ese  reverses  could  not  be  exaggerated,  and  Samuel's 
sister  began  to  be  much  troul)led  for  him.  She  only 
guessed  th.at  fate  was  treating  him  ill,  for  he  had  ceased 
to  confide  in  her,  and,  since  his  suppression  of  the  truth 
on  the  memorable  night  of  his  dual  defeats  at  Kingshead 
and  (ienoa  Villa,  she  could  only  learn  what  was  happen- 
ing from  other  source^  than  himself.  His  secret  enter- 
prises furnished  exceedingly  painful  experiences  for 
Harriet,  because  ]\Iiss  llearn's  was  not  a  reticent  nature, 
and  she  allowed  herself  to  speak  very  freely  when  next 
Samuel's  sister  visited  the  post-office.  As  for  himself,  Mr. 
Sweetland  declared  that  he  would  never  go  near  it  again. 
A  little  later,  too,  when  Harriet  was  beginning  to  recover 
from  ]\Iary  llearn's  egregious  narrative,  there  came  Nelly 
(inrney  witk  her  stark  indifference  to  the  nicer  shades  of 
fi'cling.  From  no  unkindness  did  she  sjieak,  however,  for 
sliL-  soon  forgave  Samuel's  display;  but  Nelly  saw  no  rea- 
son why  the  incident  should  be  hid  in  so  far  as  ]\Iiss  Sweet- 
land was  concerned,  and,  indeed,  doubted  not  that  Harriet 
knew  all  about  it. 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  shattering  surprises  the  far- 
mer's sister  acted.  She  approached  him  in  tears,  revealed 
lier  grief,  and  implored  him  to  come  to  her  with  his  trou- 
liles. 

"These  dreadful  things  ought  not  to  be  exploded  in  my 
face  by  third  persons,"  said  Miss  Sweetland;  "it  isn't 
decent  and  it  isn't  fair.  I'm  all  in  a  ma/.e  and  feel  quite 
useless.  I  can  see  terrible  changes  coming  over  you.  1 
know  that  you  have  a  great  sorrow.  In  fact,  you  appear 
1o  have  a  dozen;  and  it's  driving  me  fiantic  to  know  that 
you  leave  me  out  of  everything,  and  deny  me  your  cou- 
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use.     Yon  cannot  liidc  from  mo  lliat  yon  are  soinp;  through 
t('rril)lo  tiinos.     A  l)0tlle  of  wiiisky   hists  llii'cc  tlays  now, 
and  it  used  to  last  a  wook.     Tluit  sliows.     i  only  nicntinii 
it;  I  don't  mean  to  say  you're  driid^injr.  or  anything  like 
that;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  there  are  fearful  secrets 
railing  upon  your  strength  and  energy.     1  hear  you  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  your  bedroom  long  after  eleven  o'clock 
at  iiight;  and  in  the  morning  when  you  come  ilowii  I  can 
see  that  you   have  been  sutfering  tli'eadfully.     Ami   your 
usually  gentle  temper—     Oh,  Samuel,  can  1  do  nothing? 
Is  it  impossible  for  me  to  help?     Here  am  ^,  panting  to 
l)e  some  use  to  you,  and  you  shut  me  out.     But  there's 
nothing  else  for  me  to  live  for  if  I'm  never  to  be  any  good 
to  you." 

This  appeal  was  more  than  sufficient  to  break  down  Mr. 
Sweetland.     lie    had    been    exceedingly    miserable    since 
starting  on  his  path  of  concealment,   for  his  nature  was 
ill   suited    to    the   bearing   of   any    burden    singk'-handed. 
Pride  had  ma<le  him  hide  his  fir.st  failures,  and  from  that 
time  a  new  and  a  very   i)ainful   reticence   developed   be- 
tween Harriet  and  himself;  bi      now,  since  she  had  taken 
this  step,  his  self-esteem,  mo      atrophied  before  these  dis- 
contents, expired  without  a  struggle,   and   left   him   free 
to   return   to    his   only    friend    and    contidante.     He    was 
thankful  beyond  words  to  hear  his  sister's  proposal,  and 
he  responded  instantly.     In  half  an  hour  Samuel  'lad  laid 
the  entire  series  of  his  misadventures  before  Harriet.     He 
even  told  the  approximate  truth  about  them ;  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  only  a  foolish  but  manly  pride 
had  prevented   him   from  confessing  his  various   failures 
jit  the  time  of  their  commission. 
Thev  wept  together. 

Then  Miss  Sweetland  struck  a  note  of  resolution,  and 
heartened  Samuel's  fainting  soul. 

"There  are  as  good  tish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of 
it,"  she  said.  "I  am  ])roud— very  proud— to  think  that 
I 'am  privileged  to  help  in  this  matter.  The  most  acute 
ol)servers  may  be  mistaken  in  character— especially  fem- 
inine character.  Because  all  these  women  are  rubbish- 
don 't  contradict  me— I  say  'rubbish.'  Because  your  eyes 
were  obscured  to  their  real  natures—  However,  we  shall 
see. 

"You're  a  keener  student  of  charaeter  than  wliat  1  am. 
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admitted  Samuel. 


'I  was  a  fool  not  to  re- 


lember  that.  You  weren't  my  dear  Til)by"s  right  hand 
for  twenty  years  for  nothing.  1  want  to  tind  a  woman 
worthy  of  you  and  nie;  and  it  don't  seem  as  if  I  was  equal 
to  it.  I  lose  my  temper  with  the  wretches,  and  then  1 
feel  disgraced." 

"Not  at  all;  not  at  all.  'Tis  the  women  that  are  dis- 
graced," declared  Harriet.  '"It's  easy  to  see  what  hap- 
pened. As  for  ^lary  llearn,  she's  far  ways  otl'  a  lady,  and 
that  over-driven  creature,  Nelly  Gurney,  lost  her  reason 
with  surprise  proi)al)ly,  and  didn't  know  what  she  was 
saying.  Le*  'em  be  swept  away,  like  a  dead  nuin  cut  of 
mind,  and  look  round  again." 

She  atlded  that  lie  might  count  upon  her  loyal  aid,  and 
even  promised  to  he  busy  herself  on  hit;  behalf — an  under- 
taking that  immensely  cheered  and  fortified  Samuel.  In- 
tlced,  he  declared  that  better  times  were  in  store,  and  be- 
gan to  reg.iin  his  self-respect.  He  could  even  bear  to 
consider  tlie  approaching  wedding. 

(jabricl  Shillingford,  who  always  spoke  of  the  "nup- 
tials," was  a  little  bewildered  b\'  the  composition  of  the 
wedding  party ;  but  the  Smerdons  desired  to  invite  their 
friends  and  relations,  and  they  had  inter-married  with  al- 
most every  family  in  the  Vale. 

For  his  own  part,  the  master  of  Blackslade  v.ould  have 
ju-eferred  a  small,  select  company;  but  finding  this  im- 
])()ssihle,  he  contented  himself  with  inviting  a  few  old 
friends,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  Sibley  and  her  sweetheart. 
As  a  result,  the  farmer's  resources  were  heavily  strained, 
and  the  people  in  secret  doubted  the  wisdom  of  so  lavish 
an  entertainment.  Near  tifty  folk  sat  down  to  the  break- 
fast, and  three  times  as  many  were  at  church.  The  hosts 
of  the  Smerdons  were  present,  but  Whitelock  chose  his 
friend,  I'ancras  Widecombe,  for  best  man,  while  Gabriel 
gave  away  his  daughter.  The  bride  was  clad  in  white, 
the  bridegroom  in  grey.  From  Bag  Tor  House  came  Sib- 
ley's boucjuet  of  exotics.  The  Squire  of  the  Vale  had 
l)egged  to  be  allowed  to  present  it,  and  Gabriel  felt  grat- 
ilied  at  th'>  compliment. 

Of  bridesmaids  tliere  were  no  less  than  six,  and  since 
llie  bridegroom  was  not  equal  to  presenting  each  with  a 
L'ift  of  value,  iiis  father,  Peter  Smerdon.  had  done  so. 
Each  wore  a  little  brooch,  and  all  were  dressed  in  pink 
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(insscs  i.tul  v.-ll(.w  straw  hats  trinuiu'.l  with  pink  n.s.s. 
Thov  w.'iv  IVtn.ncll  Shilliu'^'ford ;  Trypheua  Ilarvoy,  li.r 
c-hcs.-n  iVi('iKl;  Susio,  Katio,  and  Jfssic  Smcrdon,  sisters 
of  the  hridosroom;  and  Sally  Turtle,  daughter  ot  Mr. 
Tiniothv  Turtle  of  the  "Kutrirlestone"  and  parlourtnam 
to  Mrs"  Windeatt.  For  at  such  times  as  a  wedding  in  tlie 
rountrv,  emplover  and  employed  will  often  ignore  their 
aceidental  relations  and  meet  in  friendship  aiu  equality. 
There  is  no  gulf  fixed  between  mistress  and  maul,  lor  they 
mav  he  related  hv  ties  of  blood  or  marriage. 

there  eame  also  of  the  bridegroom's  jiarty  Peter  and 
,]ane  Smerdon.   his  parents;   his  maternal  grandmothers- 
tile  preeious  link  with  Bishop  Jewel:  and  all  his  younger 
lirothers  and  sisters.     His  married  sister,  Emma,  was  pres- 
,>nt     together   with   her   husband,    Young   Harry   Hawke; 
Old  Ilarrv  Hawk.;  and  Baby  Harry  Hawke  in  his  moth- 
er's arms"     There  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  baby  s  eoimng, 
but  Emma  pleaded  that  he  might  ne  pi '.'sent  at  so  historie 
a   eeremonv.     Other   Smerdons   arrived   trom   atar;   while 
of  neighlKHu-s.   Arthur   Pierce  and  his  wife  were  invited 
from  the  "Old    Inn";   William   and   Grace   Coaker  came 
from  Southcombe.  and  their  son,  Elias,  also  came.     Mrs. 
Louisa   Wind—    of   Kingsliead,   Mr.    Samne     Swectland 
Miss  Harriet  -tland.  and  Mr.  Birkett  Johnson,  all  ot 

Tunhill  were  ineie;  while  the  pleasure-loving  (nirne>^ 
of  Dunston,  Abel  and  Sarah,  were  naturally  invited, 
with  Nelly  and  her  eldest  brother,  Bassett.  Of  this  party 
•d  (-ime  save  Nellv.  From  Chittleford  arrived  the  Dun- 
ivbrigs  an  1  their  niece,  Araminta  Dench ;  while  Timothy 
Turtle  of  "Rugglestone  Inn"  supplied  the  liquor,  and 
or-ninized  the  service  of  the  meal.  ^,  ,,  •  ,      ,  • 

There  came  from  Venton,  Unele  Tom  Cohleigh ;  his 
^vidowed  daughter,  Milly  Gray;  and  his  son  Christian; 
while  the  Coi.lestons  of  Southway  and  the  Langdons  ot 
Northwav  were  also  represented.  Miss  Tliirza  iapper  ac- 
cepted an  invitation,  and  the  new  doctor-one  Hugli 
(livnville,  a  voung  man  of  handsome  exterior  and  empty 
pocket  -was  "delighted  to  be  present  and  meet  so  many 
prospective  patients.  Doctor  Grenville  had  taken  rooms 
at  Woodhaves.  and  hoped  to  make  a  practice  in  the  Vale. 
Tie  p,ti^'!!d(>d   (^rnbriel  for  a   wounded   foot,   and  hisjiame 
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So  many  dosirod  to  witness  the  rcpistci-  llinl  tlio  vioiir, 
\\\\i}  u;is  no  friend  of  (Jahrid  Sliillin^'loi'd,  pvoUstcd  ;  liut 
not  Ix'tore  Hit,-  H;iiiilioyant  rancras,  wlio  \\ri>tr  an  riioi-- 
iiious  hand,  had  rendt-rod  hiiuselt'  and  his  sifjnatniT  iui- 
inortal.  With  many  a  flourish,  sprung  from  superahun- 
daut  vitality,  he  wrote: 

^'I'ancnts  Wiilccomhc.  hifi  hand  and  pen. 
Good  luck  to  tluiH  bolli,  so  be  it!     Aincn." 

And  the  vicar,  an  artless  and  ai'id  uian,  was  much  annoyed. 

Anotlu  r  cireumstanee  eombined  to  trouble  not  a  few  at 
tlie  cud  of  the  ceremony,  lor,  perched  upon  an  old.  flat 
tomb  outside  the  churchyard  door,  wei-e  Xaimy  and  Nicky 
(ilubb.  They  had  dressed  themselves  in  tlieir  best  elotlies, 
aud  Nicky  wore  a  ridiculous  rosette  as  lar^e  as  a  cheese- 
plate,  with  ribbons  streaming  from  it.  Here  they  took 
their  stand  with  an  eye  to  business  while  the  service  was 
proceeding,  and  in  vain  did  Alfred  Mogridge,  wiio  had 
control  of  tlie  churchyard,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them. 
The  drivers  of  four  wedding  carriages  stood  in  a  row, 
.jeered  and  watched  the  conflict,  while  two  policemen, 
who  ecpially  disliked  both  parties  to  the  quarrel,  refused 
to  assist  or  support  either. 

"You've  no  right  here — clowning  it  like  a  couple  of 
mountebanks,  and  I  shall  get  all  tlie  blame,  and  every- 
liiin^  will  be  turned  to  foolery,"  said  Mr.  Mogridge. 
"  'Tis  a  Scandal,  and  if  these  policenitii  knew  their  busi- 
ness, they'd  turn  you  away." 

'"(Jet  out,  you  godless  viper,"  snaj^ped  Nanny.  "  'Tis 
you — you  who  won't  let  your  knoek-knecnl  son  marry  his 
child's  mother — that  ought  to  be  turned  away!" 

'"Ho  you  ought,  you  hateful  beast,"  said  Nicky;  "and 
they  ought  to  put  you  in  a  pit  instead  of  letting  you  dig 
"em;  and  if  it  wasn't  a  marrying,  and  me  here  to  make 
an  honest  penny,  I'd  come  down  ofl'  this  tondistone  and 
smasli  in  your  face.  A  dirty  dog  that  you  are — can't  get 
work  no  mure  from  any  self-respecting  person,  so  you 
want  to  starve  a  blind  man.  1  wouldn't  feed  hounds 
uith  you!" 

"You  bear  witness,"  cried  Alfred.  "You  bear  witness 
In  that,  you  policemen.     If  that's  not  libel,  what  is?" 

'No  carrion  can  choke  a  ci'ow,  and  nobody  could  libel  a 
mucky  old   muliygrubs  like  you!"  shouted   Nicky.     "You 
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oughtn't  to  l>p  fillowcd  to  go  fi iiiid  you  wouldn't   be 

allowed  iinywlicre  hut  in  WidrconilM'.  I'd  sooner  play 
at  your  funend  llian  auyhody  ils(''>,  wedding;  and  1  shall 
yet'-  and  if  1  don't  punish  my  aecordiou  wiieii  you  go  \<> 

hell'—"  ,,       .    . 

Nieky!   they're   eonung   out!      (.-rn-a 

IL' 


organ     is    playing    'The     Wedding 
-give  me  my  instrument,   I'll  shaki' 


"They've  coining, 
Mrs.  (Jluhl).  -The 
.Alareh.'  " 

"Damn  the  organ- 
'em!"  he  answei-ed. 

A  crowd  emptied  from  the  church  and  lined  the  path- 
way to  the  lieh-gate.  Pancras  hurried  forward  with  some 
hags  of  rice,  which  he  distributed  to  men  and  women  be- 
side the  carriages. 

"Scatter  it  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom,"  he  said. 
"But  don't  fling  it  at  nobody  else." 

Then  came  the  procession  (if  guests,  two^  by  two.  young 
and  old.  It  was  an  insjiiration  of  Sililey's  that  the  ven- 
erable grandmother  of  the  bridegroom  should  leave  the 
church  with  herself  and  AVhitelock.  Kach  took  an  arm, 
and  tlie  iieoi)le  shouted  welcome  and  greeting  as  they 
emerged  into  th(!  air  together.  Hut  some  held  it  for  a 
most  unlucky  omen  that  this  aged  creature  should  thus 
come  between  the  newly-wed  man  and  woman. 

"Thev  didn't  ought  to  have  dragged  out  that  old 
death's  "head  to  the  feast,"  declared  Samuel  Sweetland. 

Then  a  flourish  burst  from  Nicky's  accordion,  where 
lie  and  Nannv  overlooked  the  i)rocession.  and  with  his 
most  ])athetic"  expression  of  trust  and  hope  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  shouted. 

"I  lovo  Jpcp — sus! 
Jcooco — MIS   l(iv(>-<  mo!"' 

From  the  tower  thundered  out  the  bells,  and  ^Ir.  Shil- 
lin"ford,  now  quite  da/ed  and  mentally  obscured,  began 
giving  the  date  and  history  of  each  to  Doctor  GrenviUe, 
who  walked   beside  him.  ,        „      .  x+ 

"The  bells'  Have  you  heard  about  them.'  A  pretty 
eood   lot    and   some   ancient.     The   two   tn-bles   were   cast 


nf  n  »T  a  t*-il  1 


■  V!17e(1 


One 


1  loni   <i   iiin-    It  iivji . 

dated  16:^2.  was  ma 


lie  l)y  subscription  of  tifteeu  men  and 


man 


Is      It  is  all  recorded  on  the  bell  itself. 
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Bui  tlio  dortor  did  not  listou.  IIo  was  admiring  the 
pink  hridosiiiaids. 

Mrs.  Siiicnlou,  who  oinergcd  tearfully  on  her  husband's 
anil,  stojtpcd  a  iiioiiu'iit  to  listen  to  Ni(;kv"s  hy 


inn. 


Wouhl  it  do  t 


o  ax     em 


she  HKiuired 


I'd  like  to 


wii'e. 


think  that  poor  lit t If  wreteli  of  a  woman  had  got  a  full 
hilly  lor  once.  Thvre'U  l)e  such  a  lot  that  two  more 
won't  matter — put  iu  a  ei  'iier  somewhere.  It  will  make 
us   forget    our  tears   to  do   good  to  .somebody." 

"We  might  ask,"'  answered  IVter  Smerdoii;  "Siiilling- 
ford  can  but  say  'no,'  and  'tis  the  last  word  he  ever  iloes 
say." 

'I'll  invite  'em,  then,  and  take  the  risk,"  declared  his 
if  Nicky  will  only  keep  quiet.  "I'is  a  red-letter 
day  for  us,  and  we  ought  to  let  as  many  as  can  share  it; 
and  tile  poor  soul,  with  all  his  faults,  is  blind." 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  (ilul)b. 

"  Vou  and  your  husband  be  bidden  to  the  feast,  Nanny," 
she  said.  "I'll  take  the  risk;  but  I  do  pray  that  you'll 
bear  yourself  seemly,  .Mr.  Cilubb,  for  if  you  don't,  Mr. 
Shillingford  will  blame  me." 

"(ilory  be!"  eried  Nicky.  "Where's  that  beast  ^log- 
ridge?  Slidut  out  to  tile  swine  that  we  be  going  uj), 
Nanny!      'Twill  turn  his  gi/./ard  green!" 

The  rice  was  t^ung,  the  bells  rippled  and  thundered 
overhead;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drove  of?  together, 
while  others  also  drove ;  but  many  of  the  guests  went  up 
on  foot  to  Blackslade,  and  admired  the  decorations  that 
fluttered  over  "Ruggl(>stone  Inn"  and  the  floral  garlands 
and  banners  hung  out  at  Venton  and  at  Chittleford.  Sib- 
ley's home  had  never  been  so  gay.  Its  austere  asi)ect  was 
liidden  in  flowers  and  bunting.  A  triumphal  arch  as- 
cended above  the  entrance,  and  the  date,  stripped  i'»v 
Hiice  of  the  sulkv  ivy,  shone  out  with  a  face  of  genial  eld 
from  a  chaplet  of  roses  and  riblions.  To  Petronell  had 
fallen  charge  of  tiie  decorations,  and  none  was  more  sui- 
I'lised  than  lierself  at  the  resource  and  skill  she  displayed. 

Tliere  wanted  yet  twenty  minute.s  to  tiie  "breakfast," 
i'vlien  all  were  assembled,  ami  wiiile  a  tierce  buzz  of  prep- 
aration hummed  within  doors,  and  the  voice  of  .Mr.  Turtle 
'iccasionally  rose  in  command  aliove  the  clash  of  utensils 
.10(1  hurry  of  feet,  liie  guests  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  house  and  stole  shrewd  glances  to  right  and  left.     Few 


II 
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•    I     liiJ 


Nil 
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„r  tho  tilty  luHl  ev.T  walked  on  Mr.  Sliillinpl'onr.s  little 
lauu  heluiT,  and  tliey  used  tlifir  eyes  to  good  purpose. 
Hut  the  fanners  wandered  auiid  the  adjacent  larui  lauld- 
iu^s,  and  marked  signs  that  did  not  eeho  the  generous 
wealth  of  the  entertainment. 

Mr  Shillingi'ord  and  his  daughters  moved  amid  tlie 
n.innanv,  and  a  little  stream  eame  and  went  to  the  mas- 
ter's studv,  where  the  wedding  presents  were  dispiayec  . 
Tiieiv  sat  grandmother  Smerdon,  already  mueh  exIiausteU, 
and  she  k.^.t  repeating  the  same  words  ma  parrot  voiee : 
"Tile  presents  he  spread  out  here;  and  hoth  the  lathers 
have  given  money;  and  the  tea-eaddy  "s  my  gdt.    _ 

All  exelaimed  with  admiration,  and  were  surprised  to 
tind  sueh  ahundanee  of  olVerings. 

(Jahriel  met  Niekv  and  Nanny.  Mrs.  (duhb  had  led 
her  hushand  to  a  seat  under  a  laurel,  and  they  were  argu- 
ing as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not  play  his  accor- 
dion     She  carried  the  instruiihiit  and  he  wanteil  it. 

••bammv,  1  tell  you  a  flourish  will  whet  their  appe- 
tites." he  "said;  but  she  advised  that  he  wait  till  after- 
wards. ,      ,  I     ..1'         u 

'•l"m  all  in  a  twitter  'is  'tis,"  she  declared,  tor  twas 
onlv  mother  Smerdon  invited  us— not  any  of  the  Slullmg- 
ford  lot;  and  he  may  give  us  the  hoot  at  the  last  minute. 
Here  he  eo-neth— rise  u].,  Nicky,  and  bless  the  man! 

"Good  luck  and  long  life  to  your  honour!  cried  tlie 
musician.  "And  may  you  live  to  have  l)rave  grandchilder 
on  your  back.  And  we  be  come- me  aud  my  wite— be- 
cause the  bridegroom's  mother  bade  us.  And  there  s  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it.  Aud  1  \w\n)  to  (iod  you'll  let  us  bide, 
for  such  things  seldom  happen  to  us." 

"You're  verv  welcome,  Itoth  of  you.  Everyliody  s  wel- 
come "said  Cia'bri.'l.  "1  wish  you  could  sec  the  flowers  and 
Iianners,  Nicky  (ilubb,  for  they  would  delight  you.  But 
vour  wife  will  tell  you  how  brave  they  are."  ^^ 

"  "Tis  like  a  heavenly  paradise,"  declared  Nanny,  and 
all  .Miss  Shillingfonl's' woi'k.  1  hear.  The  wonder  of  it! 
Not  a  cartload  of  proper  shop-pe(>|)le  could  have  done  it 
bettiT.  And  a  nolile  i)air  they  are,  sir.  and  may  (Jod 
send  them  blessings;  and  to  h-t  that  ])oor.  ohl,  broken 
stick  of  a  (iranny  Smevdon  come  down   iiie  aisie  uL-tvv.vii 


then 


Twa^ 


an  ama/ 


iiig  sight  for  the  world  to  see,  and 


they'll  be  rcwariied.  no  doubt. 
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Anil  the  pi 


fts  so  rich  an.l  raiv,  I  hear."  d-cland  .Mr. 


( 


Iiihl..     •'And  (iod  on  His  'I'lu-oiu'  knows  that  I  sliouMn't 
...   I i...i,:..,n,,..,-i   .,t   t;ii,.li   :,   time    hut   \vf  live  on  the 


tiavo   \)w 


SlIR' 


n  hchindhand  at  sue 


li  ;i  tniH",   hill  \vf  live  on 


11   of  an   oilt'd    ra-^— iii 


am 


I    iiiv    wilt — owuiff   to   our 


cruel  i)Overty,  a 


IK 


1  no   fault  of  ours,  tlii>u<,di  tlie  will  was 


hcstcst,   and    1  sat   lifted  up 
toucli  of  joy  to  the 


tliere.     But   we   i)ut   on   our 

afore  the  church  door,  just  to  ad  ., 

iiioiiient;  but  we  never  thou'iht  siicii  a  kind  dv^^d  \voul<l 
he  done,  and  we  i)raise  you  and  our  .Maker  tor  it.  ^  ou 
can  put  lue  in  a  corner  anywhere,  and  just  let  Nanny 
iiave  the  run  of  her  teeth  while  sli.'s  lookiu';  alter  me.      ^^ 

"1  hope  you  will  do  well,  and  play  a  tune  atterwards, 
said  ^\v.  Shillin^ford.     Then  he  moved  away. 

Naimv  went  to  look  at  the  presents,  and  I'.irkett  John- 
son and  Mr.  Dunnyhric,'  stopped  to  talk  to  the  hliiid  man. 
The    company    split    into    little    groups;    the    hridesmaids 
hroke  up   their   pink  galaxy   and   mingled   with  the   rest. 
Doctor  Urenville  walked  with  the  hride  and  hridegroom ; 
Mrs    Windeatt  and  ^liss  Tai.jier  talked  together,  and  Mr. 
Sweetland   eved   them   uneasily   while   he   spoke   with   tlie 
("oakers      He  felt  thankful  that  neitlier  Mary   Hearn  nor 
\ellv  Gurnev   was  there,   hut  expected  every    moment  to 
see  them      Young  Elias  Coaker  held  aloof  from  the  girls 
in  pink.     He   was   grown  cynical  of   late,   and   not   even 
Trvphena's  presence  in  his  home,  her  cheertul  spirit  and 
ingenuous   admiration,    could    make   him   regard   the   sex 
with  tolerance.  ,       ,  .  ^^^, 

Anon  came  Timothy  Turtle  to  the  door  and  announced 
the  meal.  The  wedding  guests  tramped  in,  and  the  l.an- 
(luet  began.  Nickv  and  Nanny  sat  together  in  a  corner, 
and  he  struggled  between  a  sense  of  decency  and  his  rul- 
i-i-  passion.  The  latter  conquered,  and  unseen  he  con- 
eealed  milch  food.  He  whispered  to  Nanny  and.  betore 
the  end  of  the  meal,  her  pockets  also  bulged. 

-  'Tis  four-footed  manners,"  she  confessed;  but  beg- 
gars can't  b.'  choosers,  and  this  here's  the  chance  of  a  lile- 
Time.  for  nought  will  be  missed."  .     ,         n  ,• 

All  was  genial,  good-tempered,  practical,  and  unsenti- 
mental It  seemed  as  though  the  wedded  pair  had  struck 
the  note  of  the  entertainment.  Not  one  glimmer  ..t  ro- 
n.ianoe  might  have  been  detected,  except  m  the  tears  oi  m- 

bridegroom's  mother.  i   m..c 

"When  the  entertainment  was  over;  when  .Mr.  aiiU  -\iis. 
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Wliitclock  Siiicrdnn  had  set  olT  on  tlicir  way  to  HActrr 
for  the  lioncytnodii,  and  tlu'  guests  were  all  gone,  I'l'tronell 
sj)i)ki'  to  liiT  I'atlici'. 

"It  Went   oil'  licaiitifiiUy — in  every   way,"  slie  said. 

''I  don't  undei-stand  lios*'  it  was — i  lioped  that  it  would 
he  more  stately,"  he  eonfossed.  "Uut  with  a  large 
crowd--" 

"J  know — 1  know,"  she  answered;  '"hut  Sihley  didn't 
feel  il.  She  was  happy  and  perfectly  contented  al)out 
everything,  and  that  is  all  that  matters." 

On  their  road  home,  Nicky  and  Nanny  were  snapping 
at  each  other. 

"You  mean-spirited  toad,"  he  said.  "On  a  revel  like 
this,  with  us  invited  guests!  Of  course  I  played  for  noth- 
ing— or  meant  to.  And  you  go  and  take  round  the  shell, 
like  the  dirty  little,  greedy,  grasping  ferret  that  you  arc!" 

"What  did  you  do  at  the  dinner,  you  thieving  pig!" 
she  screamed  back.     "What  he  in  your  pockets  now?" 

"Tliat's  ditferent  altogether,"  he  argued.  "I  weren't 
hungry  for  the  moment,  hut  only  thirsty,  and  Shilling- 
ford's  the  last  man  to  wish  me  to  lose  the  dinner  of  my 
life  for  an  accident.  And  didn't  I  play  and  shake  the 
very  guts  out  of  the  accordion  to  reward  him  for  his  good- 
ness? And  then  you  must  sneak  away  and  take  up  a  col- 
lection, and  disgrace  me  in  Wideeomhe  to  my  dying  day." 

"You  wait  till  to-morrow,  when  the  brown  sherry's  out 
of  your  head,"  answered  Nanny.  "Then  you'll  bless  me. 
You  know  very  well  I  was  right.  Anyway,  eleven  shil- 
ling be  eleven  shilling  all  the  world  over.  With  fifty 
people  full  of  food  and  drink,  and  each  one  with  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  on  'em,  I  should  have  been  a  feckless  fool  not 
to  take  the  shell  round,  aud.  whatever  else  I  be,  it  han't 
that." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


TiiF.  rivor  was  in  flood— lurbid  and  turlnilont.  Its  voice 
^hniitrd  lioiirs.'ly  llii'au«,'li  the  Vali',  and  tlu-  watcr-itiradows 
were  flooded.  "\Vi'l»l)iirn  for  ouci;  had  attained  t.>  sij^nifl- 
ciint  proportions,  and  swept  along  witli  the  streii^'tli  of  a 
L'iant.  Its  eiirreut  was  lull  of  dead  twigs  and  greeu 
leaves  torn  from  the  bough  by  the  gale  of  the  previous 
night.  The  time  was  late  August,  and  the  day  was  Sun- 
day. 

A  man  stood  by  stream-side,  and  watched  tlie  brown  wa- 
ter leap  and  batter  the  bridge.  It  was  Paneras  Wide- 
combe,  and  he  smiled  to  see  the  river  dash  herself,  una- 
vailing, against  the  buttress  that  he  had  built,  and  foani 
and  shout  and  fling  the  yellow  spume  of  her  mane  aloft 
in  morsels  for  the  wind  to  carry.  A  thunderstorm  had 
followed  a  month  of  tine  weatlier,  and  to-day  the  face  of 
iht"  valley  was  changed,  and  the  temperature  had  fallen 
l)V  ten  degrees. 

*  Sally  Turtle  happened  to  be  at  home  lor  Sunday,  and 
now,  as  Paneras  expected,  she  appeared  from  the  direc- 
tion'of  "Kugglestone  Inn."  The  bells  had  stopped  when 
a  flash  of  red  broke  the  hedge,  and  a  tall  girl  in  her  Sun- 
day finery  leapt  out  into  the  road  and  sped  toward  church. 
"I'm  late  as  it  is,  and  can't  stop  a  minute,"  she  de- 
clared, when  the  mason  desired  her  to  observe  how  his 
work  defied  the  water.  ,       rrv       i    • 

"Chuck  church  then,  and  corae  for  a  walk.  Ihe  choir 
can  holloa  very  well  without  you  for  once." 

Put  Sallv  would  not  be  tempted.  ,    ,„  ,  , 

"Father's  gone  twentv  minutes  ago,  and  he  11  be  vexed 
for  me  to  miss.  He  likes  me  to  be  there,  and  he'd  like 
vou  better  if  you  went." 

"  T  do  go off  and  on.     I  was  at  the  wedding,  wasn  t  I  f 

Tbpv  wnlked  to  the  church  porch  together,  and  when 
Sallv  imd  entered,  to  take  her  place  witli  the  women  smg- 

Ihe 


I 


'■  '! 


I   I 


r^V 


■rs,   Paneras  lighted  his  pipe 


and  i)repared  to  leave 
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cliurrliyiird.    tli;it    he    mi<ilit    seek   coinpMiiy    in    tlir    villnpc 

lie    met    ;UI    :  ri|ll,!illl;illri'.    ll()\\(\<T,    illlil    was   (ltl,l,\  (  i|. 

A  man  stood  aiiioip^  tlic  <.'fii\is,  licsidc  an  open  one.     IIm 


altilui 


uas 


his  I 


lamls  uriT  111  Ins  porlu'ls  and 


Ins 


head  drooped   fofuai'd.      It   '.vas  Jack  .Mo'^ridf^c,  anil   I'an 


eras  appi'oaclicc 


I  J 


nin. 


Morninjr,  .Jack.     A  sti  iiiiy   ni^lit.     IIow  did  you   Ian 


nil 


to  I 


iOiic 


Hi 


"Is  was  awake  all  ni^lit,  hut  not  along  ot"  tlio  sto:  'i, 
mswert'd  the  otiier. 
"And  this  pit  he  tor  poor  old  (Inindinother  SiiKM'don'' 


t'.s. 


ti>- 


All  alonjTT  of  that  weddinp — so  they  ti'l 


me 


The  iivviit 


exfitcnicnt,  and  the  fuss  they  made  over  her.  and  the  feast, 
ami  one  tliin<r  and  another,  was  too  much  for  hei-  streU'^tli. 
She  went  otf  iicr  head  altogether  the  same  niglit — so  Miss 
Tetronell   tells   me." 

"  'Tis  true,  my  Margery's  mother  was  ealled  in  to  help 
nui'se  her  at  the  end.  for  'twas  more  than  .Mrs.  Smerdou 
could    well   do   single-handed.     The   old    soul's    mintl    was 


(piite   gone    loiii 
had  a  habhy 


afore  slie  died.     She  thought  she'd   just 
Her  last  word  to  be  understood  was  to  my 


Margery's  mother.  'He  it  a  i)oy  or  a  elieel?'  she  said. 
And  my  Margery's  mother  tliinks  that  her  mind  was  work- 
ing backwards,  as  the  huma"  mind  will  afore  death. 
She'd  got  l)ack  to  her  young  iii  1  days  then.     And  now 

she's  dead;  and  all  the  family  was  ro  '  her  at  the  finish. 
Not  that  she  knew  'em.  of  course." 


•A  verv  good  thing  that  she's  gone, 


.ever. 


And  to 


lie  ])retty  near  Daniel  Keep,  1  see.  The  old  he  dropping 
i.  •  and  :'•:.•  that  nintter  we  forget  'em  before  they're 
dead  a  "most,  for  once  anybody's  gut  well  over  >'iirhtv  yeir 
oUi,  you  hear  no  more  of  'em.  The  burden  of  the  world's 
on  middle-aged  shoulders — not  that  I'd  have  it  so.  I'm 
all  for  youtli.  'Tis  us  young  men  have  the  nervt?  and 
j)luck  to  dash  at  things  and  carry  'em  through  willy-nilly. 
After  von'm  up  home  fortv  vou  know  too  much,  and  look 


ill    round    a    sub 


,ject     a 


nd    grow    cautious.     Because    the 


more  you  know,  the  bigger  coward  you  be.  I  should  like 
the  young  to  rise  uj)  in  their  might  and  take  charge  of 
liie  i-aiiii. 

But   Jack   jiaid    no   attention    to   these    st»ntiments.     lie 
appeai'ed  more  dreary  and  helpless  than  usual.     His  head 
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liuri''  Inw.  Ills  liiiiids  wcri'  in  liis  i>iiiktts;  he  could  not 


\i\kr  his  i-yrs  otT  the  {jravc 


he    \v 


atcr   liavc   st-ttlfd    in    it. 


said    I'aiiiTas. 


\V 


Vou'll     have    to    bail     it    afoiT    llic    t'uiirra!    tomorrow. 

rlit  as  (Iraiinv  Smrrdoii  would  tloat 


:iv,  such  a  liL'lii,  wci; 


there!" 

"A  li<rlitcr  than  Ii'T  he  jzonc,  however.     .My  halihy  died 

last   nitrht." 

'•(lood   Lord,  Jack!  you  don't   mean  itiat." 
"Last    ni^'ht — in    the    midst   of    the    thunder.     And    bis 
mother   screamed   out   tliat    'twas   a    cru<'l.    lieartlcss    thinir 
j(.r  ills  little  .soul  to  set  forth  on  such  a  savaN'c  ni-ilit.     OtV 
her   head  she   went,   and   tore  a   lot   of  her   hair  out.^    A 
irashly  thinjT  to  see  such  a  sif^ht  as  that.   I'ancras  \Vide- 
comhe.     Poor    nipper — never    W(«uld    fatten.     And    as    tor 
the    next    world— there     'tis.     There's    no    doulit    thrown 
upon  it  by  my  father.     A  chrisomcr  he  was— not  baptizi'd 
nor  nothintr,  owinj?  to  me  rot  bein<,'  iriarried  to  Margery, 
because    father    wouldn't    let    me    do    it.      He    d.^ficd    the 
parish   and   lost    money   by   it.     S»ill.   throuf,'h   thick   and 
tliin,   I   honoured   my   father  according  to   the   fifth   com- 
mandment.    'Twas  a  choice  of  evils,   if   you   understand 

me." 

"You're  a  weak  worm,  Jack.  I'm  terrible  sorry  tor 
vour  trouble,  but  if  you  had  the  pluck  of  a  mouse,  let 
jdone  a  man,  vouM  brace  yimr.self  up  to  throw  over  your 
liateful  father  and  take  Margery  and  marry  her." 

"I  won't  deny  that  this  have  shook  me,"  declared  Mog- 
ridge.  "  'Tis  very  hard  in  my  oj-inion  that  the  child  may 
not^even  lie  in  the  churchyard.  And  me  the  sexton's  own 
son,  and  chief  grave-digger,  under  father.  But  he  won't 
hear  of  it.  'Tis  to  be  put  under  the  hedge,  where  the 
ground  be  doubtfully  holy.  You  know— over  there,  where 
thev  buried  that  suicide  from  Leusden." 

'"'You  do  make  me  frantic,  Jack!"  cried  Tancras. 
"Damn  it  all,  if  you're  a  father  yourself,  why  can't  you 
act  like  one?  To  let  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  your 
girl's  pride  and  joy,  be  put  away  like  a  pet  cat !  It  passes 
belief!  Don't  you  do  it.  If  your  old  man  be  such  a  cru(d 
devil  that  he'd\leny  the  infant  Thristian  burial— why- 
in  a  Christian  country  and  aii  i  Vv  iuii  .^ruir  arc  you  xumw 
of?  And  at  such  a  time,  with  Margery's  heart  broke,  no 
doiibt!      For    the    Lord's    sake,    Jack,    show  yourself    a 
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{,'ro\vn    iiinn   and    act   li,  e.     Defy   your    father    onec 

for  all!  Do  it  once  and  usiU  come  easy  after.  'Tisn't 
as  if  he  was  the  sort  you  ought  to  honour  and  obey.  lie's 
a  narrow-minded,  revengeful  old  hunks,  and  1  wish  to 
(iod  he'd  (lied  instead  of  his  grandchild.  You  be  first 
grave-digger  as  you  say,  and  who  sliall  forbid  a  grave-dig- 
ger to  make  a  grave  for  his  own  child  ?  Think  of  that. 
Jack!  'Tis  a  scandalous  thing — 'tis  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Jack.  Kemcmber  what  you  owe 
MiUgery  and  her  dead  bc^bby.  Don't  you  stand  it,  for  if 
vou  do,  every  man  in  the  Vale  will  spit  at  you  as  you  pass 

"  'Tis  very  nuich  what  IMargery  said  to  me  this  morn- 
ing," answered  the  other.  "She's  terrible  wishful  for 
the  little  chap  to  be  thrust  in  along  with  his  Grandfather 
Ixeep.  1  was  considering  of  it  when  you  came.  Us  don't 
set  no  particular  store  on  the  burial  service,  because^  for 
some  coorious  reason,  parson  always  wakes  the  deepest 
wickedness  in  me.  'Tis  the  nose  of  the  man  as  he  passeth 
nie  bv.  But  in  my  rash  way  I  half  wondered  if  we 
could—" 

lie  broke  oflf. 

"(jf  course  you  could,  and  I'd  l)e  very  pleased  to  help 
you,"  said  Pancras.  "I  don't  care  a  rush  for  their  hok- 
cry-pokery  neither,  because  cluirchyards  han't  the  only 
places  that  the  holy  dead  will  rise  out  of  at  the  Last  Day. 
P>ut  I'd  put  the  mother's  wish  in  such  a  matter  higher 
than  the  command  of  the  Queen  of  Kngiand;  and  if  slie 
wants  her  '^h"  ' ")  lie  beside  her  father,  there  he  should 
lie.     I'd  tighi  d\G  world  to  let  it  be  done." 

"You'm  in  a  daring  spirit,  and  I  wish  I  was  the  same," 
answered  Jack.  "But  I'm  very  easy  to  crush,  even  in  my 
most  upsome  moments,  and  at  a  time  like  this,  with  my 
INTavgery  all  over  the  shop,  I  be  gone  weaker  than  usual. 
She  sacks  comfort  from  the  thought  of  the  child  lying 
beside  old  Daniel.  She  said  queer  things  this  morning — 
just  when  'twas  getting  light.  'My  dear  father  hated 
like  hell  to  go  in  all  a'oue  witli  the  moles,'  she  said;  'and 
now,  if  my  blessed  boy  can  creep  to  him,  'twill  comfort 
him.  Two's  company!'  she  said,  and  'twas  all  her  mother 
could  do  to  quiet  her  down.  ^lichael  Arnell,  the  car- 
penter, be  going  to  knock  up  a  little  coffin  for  notiung — 
he's  at  it   now— a  live  Chnstuin  that  man — and  iNlargery 
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;iij(l  T  hall  thought  to—  You  won't  tell,  so  help  yon  God, 
I'iiiicfii.s  \Vi(l('c-uiiil)e'.'" 
■-.M'  U'lL'  I'll  Ifiul  you  a  hand.  whatcviT  "ti.s!"' 
"The  doctor  will  iriv  his  cfi'tilicatf  to-moiTo\v.  'Twas 
a  sort  of  a  siukui|^'  \\v  died  of.  And  tluMi— t  morrow  or 
tilt'  next  night — well  into  the  snudl  hours  with  a  lantern 
—me  and  Margery  half  thought— and  if  1  make  all  sucnt, 
father'H  never  see  it.  lieeause,  to  tell  you  the  seeret  truth, 
1  'ill  growing  that  hard-hearted  now  that  1  sometimes  feel 
that  1  wouldn't  care  what  1  done  against  father.  If  us 
had  heen  married,  the  child  might  have  lived,  1  believe. 
'Tis  cheating  father  in  a  manner  of  speaking;  but—" 

"If  it  is,  you'ra  only  cheating  the  devil,"  said  Pancras, 
"and  that's  a  good  job,  and  I'll  gladly  help.  I'll  be  up 
over  the  ehurehvard  wall  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow  night; 
and  don't  vou  put  it  oit';  and  tell  Marg.'ry  that  1  be  going 
to  help,  and  proud  to  do  it.  'Down  with  all  tyrants  — 
that's  what  me  and  Hirkett  Johnson  say.  You  put  the 
child  there,  and  I'll  help  with  a  bit  of  money  lor  a  brave 
stone  presently.  'Twill  be  a  proper  slap  in  the  face  for 
liiese  here  snapv,  godly  people  to  see  it  spring  up!" 

"Not  a  stone— no,  no;  that's  going  too  far,"  declared 
.lack.  "I  wouldn't  venture  on  a  bold  deed  like  that  for 
such  a  voung  child  as  mine.  1  shall  be  very  well  content, 
and  so  will  his  mother,  if  we  can  rush  him  in  by  night  and 
iK  thing  said.  Poor  wretch-  she's  yowling  round,  like  a 
cat  as  have  lost  her  kittens,  this  niorniug.  I  couldn  t 
stand  no  more,  so  I  came  down  here."  ^ 

"You  get  another  child,"  advised  Pancras.  That  s 
the  manly  thing  to  do,  and  'twill  give^Margery  something 
to  tliink  about  and  distract  her  mind." 

"She  don't  want  no  more.  She  never  could  bub'  an- 
other." ,         ,    .    , 

"They  all  sav  that— so  do  the  old  maids  when  their  lap- 
dogs  die;  but  memory  don't  hold  much  stronger  for  hu- 
iiiaiis  than  for  beasts,  and  even  a  mother's  memory  togs  a 
liit  given  time.  A  damned  good  thing,  too.  lor  it  you 
feed  on  nought  but  misery,  you  jolly  soon  go  mad.  \ou 
marry  her,  and  get  your  father  ott"  your  chest,  bo  long 
as  you  knuckle  under  to  him.  you'll  be  miserable,  ar. 
never  count  for  a  man  like  other  men." 

"  'Tis  almost  beyond  belief  that  1  can  do  it,  answered 
•lack,  "but  If  1  can  iifl  myself  to  il,  ami  yet  over  the  lear 
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of  what  \vill  come  after,  tlun  you  may  say  my  child  won't 
have  died  for  uou^dit." 

"\Vliat  could  be  cleaivr?  Tlie  infant  was  s.nl  to  show 
vou  that  vou  be  a  thinkiii-,'  creature,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
and  not  called  for  to  l>end  to  a  bad,  old,  oiistinat."  man 
such  as  your  father.  To-iiiurrow  night  let  it  be,  Jack,  and 
you  tell  Mar^"  ry  that  Pancras  Widecombe  is  on  your  side. 
''Twill  prove  a  tower  of  streufjth  1  her.  And  I'll  i,'o 
further,  because  1  hate  a  tyrant  li  Alfred  Alogridge. 
I'll  be  your  liest  man  afore  the  i)e()pie  when  you  cometo 
be  married,  to  show  that  1  tiiiiik  nought  of  what  you've 
done.  I'll  be  your  best  man,  just  the  same  as  1  stood  for 
Whitelock   Smerdon !     I'll    be   vour   friend,   Jack." 

"  'Tis  ama/ing  kind,  and  will  lighten  Margery's  suf- 
ferings a  lot,  and  I'm  sure  me  and  iier  will  be  cruel  obliged 
to  you,"  answered  the  other.  "You'm  a  fiery  hero  and  a 
man  of  courage,  and  very  well  tiiought  upon;  but  I 
sliouldu't  like  for  you  to  get  cold-slumldered  for  it,  I'm 
sure  In  a  word,  l"  han't  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  and  never 
Avas." 

"Nobodv  won't  cold-shoulder  me,"  answered  Pancras, 
"because  1  wouldn't  take  it  from.  'eui.  There's  only  Tom 
riurney  in  this  place  as  thinks  evil  against  me;  and  he's 
got  a  "mighty  good  reas(m  to  do  so;  and  soon  he  will  have 
a  better.  'Tis  a  very  ditferent  case.  He's  a  tyrant,  same 
as  your  father,  and  he's  using  his  tyranny  to  ride  over 
])oor  Arthur  Pierce  aiul  take  the  man's  ewe  lamb  away 
from  him.  And  her  very  glad  to  go,  I  reckon.  'Tis  a 
libel  to  say  so,  though  noiu^  the  less  the  truth;  but  they'll 
both  get  a  flea  iu  their  ears  before  long.  There's  a  _io, 
doing,  as  you  will  .soon  know.  Jack.  The  phaee  be  seething 
in  secret,  though  quiet  to  the  unseeing  eye." 

Tliey  talked  a  wlnl(>  longer;  then  the  congregation 
emerged.  Pancras  joined  his  friends,  and  Jack  Mogridge. 
already  full  of  feai',  Imi'ried  away  from  the  grave  of  Mar- 
gery's father  before  his  own  father  came  out  of  church. 


ii«':  iti^i 


CHAPTER  XXVIl 

.Mr.  Alfred  ]\Iogru)GE  had  been  callod  upou  to  sufYor  in 
MVi'i-al  directions  lor  his  obstiuacy,  and  both  men  and 
women  strove  to  bend  him  from  the  mireasimabie  attitude 
he  ehose  to  assume;  yet  lie  hardened  his  heart  under  trib- 
iihition  aud  still  contVived  to  exercize  absolute  control  over 
his  weak-minded  son. 

But  auder  certain  stimulus,  even  a  coward  may  e.xhibit 
the  e(iuivalent  of  courage  and  rise  above  himself.  What 
no  rational  advice,  no  raillery,  w.  sarcasm  could  do  for 
•lack  .Mogridge,  death  aud  his  love's  agony  was  able  to 
etl'ect.  The  extinction  of  his  sou  and  Margery's  griel 
thereat  powerfully  affected  him,  found  a  wavering  man- 
hood deep  hidden  witiiiu  him,  proved  strong  enough  to 
upse'  life-long  traditions  of  surrender  and  obedience.  But 
onlv  for  a  season.  He  knew  himself,  aud  he  knew  that, 
given  time,  he  would  probably  siuk  Imck,  succumb  to  a 
will  far  stronger  than  his  own,  and  be  at  his  obstinate  fa- 
ther's heel  again. 

Under  that  conviction  he  spoke  with  ^Margery  presently, 
and  she  lent  a  willing  ear  to  him.  It  was  night,  and  tliey 
sat  with  Mrs.  Keep.  In  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  on  a  chair 
lav  the  coftiu  of  the  child. 

'"I  can  do  it  now,"  said  Jack,  "there's  such  a  raging 
wrath  in  my  inwards,  that  I'd  front  the  Dowl  to-night 
;ind  give  as  good  as  1  got.  'Twill  last  for  a  bit,  and  then 
twill  wear  off,  and  1  shall  most  likely  slirink  up  again, 
:ind  mv  old  nn^  will  get  uppermost.  But,  for  a  bit,  1 
care  not  a  pin  about  him.  Evil  eye  or  no  evil  eye,  no 
worse  evil  could  have  happened  ♦lian  this,  and  if  you  help 
me,  I'll  defy  him  now — this  instant  ninnuut— while  I'm 
strong  enough  to  do  it.  He  saw  something  tla.sh  in  my  eye 
and  went  to  bed,  doubtful  like,  afore  1  come  in  here.  But 
1  didn't  start  till  the  man  was  asleep  and  snoring.  And 
now  I've  lixed  up  with  that  fear-nought  chap,  Faneras 
Widecorabe.  He'll  be  in  the  churchyard  a  good  bit  afore 
(lavli'dit.     And  so  i  be  going  in  dash  uL  it  i     i  iii  liiar  (les- 
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_'l;t  that  youM  iliink  I  wiis  drnnk;  bnt  T  li^n't.' 
rlitiiiL'  to  t!\c  top.""  said  Mr> 


jltlli'i-  111  you   ti: 


him. 


i;,.rp-  •■aii.l  1  Ik-I'l"  to  (omI  "twill  .lay  tliciv.  .hick.  \oi| 
,„„•,■  'hivak  tin'  uick.'d  spdl  iu'  has  cast  over  you.  ami 
tin-  rest  will  hv  cisv ;  ami  if  you  can  only  act  while  this  liore 
c.mra.'i'  is  iioilinir  in  vou,  al  vill  uome  natural,  and  you  U 
liud  v^  "11"  married  to  Margery,  and  look  hack  m  years 
to  c'o"  nd  wonder  }iowever   'tw'as  you  '•oi  Id  have  litted 

your     ,.m  r  ahove  (iod  A  "mighty."  ,       .i 

The  girl  came  and  put  her  hand  lu  Jack  s,  and  .sat  h\ 
stroked  her  shoulder  sadly. 
I  dnn't  know  as  to  that,"  he  said.     "My  rage  might  last 
so  long  as  to  put   up  the  banns.     And  then,  please^  (.od, 
knowing  thev  was  ui.,  lle"d  give  me  c-ourage  to  go  on. 
"Your  father  would  forbid  'ein,"  said  .Margery. 
"Not  he,"  declared  .Mrs.  Keep.     "Ue  wouldn't  dare  do 
that       'Tis  the  powers  of  darkness  make  him  strong,     lie  d 
never  lift  his  voice  in  church,  for  fear  of  the  Lord's  hami. 
'Tis  a  wonder  that  he  dares  to  go  there  at  all." 

"I  hope  my  great  courage  will  last  up  to  the  banns 
repeated  Jack;  "for  if  they  be  once  axed  out,  everybody 
would  be  o'  mv  side  and  help  me  to  go  through  with  it.  ami 
even  otfer  me"  work  after.  But  that's  to  come.  \\  hat  he 
now  afore  us  is  to  bury  our  dead  one  in  old  Daniel  s  grave; 
and  that  I'm  going  to  do  this  instant  moment. 

"  \nd  1  t)e  goiiu'  to  hold  the  lantern,  saxl  Margery. 
"  \nd  vou'd  b.'tter  grease  the  wheelbarrow  afore  we  go, 
because"  it  shrieks,  and  might  easy  wake  your  lather.       _ 

A  little  later  thev  crept  silently  away  through  the  night 
^I.xM-idge  pushed  the  wheelbarrow  with  the  cofHn  in  it.  and 
Mar-erv  walked  beside  him  and  carried  the  lantern,  which 
wasn't*. "show  him  his  work.     They  went  through   a  still, 
moonless  night.     There  was  no  wind,  but  a  gentle  moisture 

fell  out  of  a  dark  sky. 

The  girl  I'csenfed  their  secret  task.  _  , 

"  'Tis  a  blasted  shame  us  have  got  to  do  it  like  this,  she 
e.,i,l  "Our  i)abbv  have  as  much  right  to  a  proper  luneral 
;i"s  any  otht>r.  and  "thev  be  a  lot  of  cussed,  cowardly  wretches 
"to  de'nv  it  to  him— a  dear,  li'l  uood  boy  as  never— 

She  "ceased,  and  wept  as  she  trudged  forward. 

"l)on"t  take  on."  he  answered.  ''Wliats  the  use ._ 
We've  done     em   all   rigiit.      He  ii    ''c 
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tlie  Last  Day,  then  lie '11  take  his  eliaiiee  wilh  tlie 

ist.""  He  never  did  no' wrong  in  his  life— too  youu«,'  for  it— 


faiiiilN  on 


r( 


and  it  weren't  his  fault  we 


weren't  married.     And,  any 


wav,  a 


child's  sonl  don't  depend  on  which  side  the  blanket 


he's  happ 


ne( 


led  to  he  got.  Tis  all  very  dear  to  uie,  and  you 
,K-dn"'t"think  our  precious  hahhy  be  going  to  get  into 
trouble  iu  the  next  world  just  because  that  tid.Ue-taced  tool 
down  1.)  church  wmddn't  i)a!itize  hiiu  tdl  we  married. 

B\it  Margerv  was  imt  comforted. 

".Miss  Tapper  thinks  that  the  soul  only  conifs  into  the 
..liild  ;it  baptism,''  she  said,  "and  if  the  soul's  not  Ihrre, 
he'll   never  rise  again,  because  there  won't   be  nothing  to 

'I'licv  came  to  the  burying-ground,  lighted  the  lantern 
and    found    Daniel    Keep's    unmarked    grave.     Then    -lark 
wcnt  to  a  shed  where  the  sexton's  tools  were  kept,  unlocked 
it,  and  fetched  a  pick  and  spade.  ,.    ,   , 

"Four  feet  be  deep  f^nough."  he  said,  "tour  teet  deep 
;,nd  three  feet  long  be  ample.  Hold  th3  lantern  while  I 
cut  the  turfs  extrv  thick.  If  us  takes  'em  off  deep  enough 
they'll  go  in  again  without  flagging,  and  father '11  never 
notice  And  we'll  spread  that  barras  apron  1  brought,  so 
as  not  a  pineh  of  soil  will  be  left  on  the  grass  alter. 

Thev  be^an  their  work,  and  lack's  shadow  danced  enor- 
mous on  the  church  wall  while  he  dug  and  Margery  held 

the  lantern.  ^  •  •      j  .i 

He  laboured  for  half  an  hour,  then  Pancras  .loined  thein. 
The  stonemason  applauded  their  courage  mightily,  and  took 
the  si>ade  from  Jack.  .       ,  . 

"You  have  a  rest  and  a  pull  at  your  pipe,  he  saul. 
"And  here's  a  drop  of  sloe  gin.  I  fetched  it  along  spe- 
ciallv  for  vour  missis.      'Twill  warm  her." 

P.iit  his\vords  were  far  more  cheering  than  the  cordial. 
To  be  called  Jack's  "missis"  brought  a  ray  of  comfort  to 
the  iicdraggled  woman.  . 

"And  if  his  courage  holds  out  he  s  going  to  have  tlie 
banns  up  Sundav,  and  chance  it,"  she  said. 

"Well  done  him  !  And  of  course  his  courage  must  hold. 
Whv  the  devil  not?  Whafs  the  sense  of  going  in  hading 
striiigs  to  a  darned  old  terror  like  Mogridge?  LveryUdy 
liMtes    him    and    everybody    despises    him.        Tis    bad    luck 

ut  beiiiL'  st.jive  to  iiim. 
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ts  to  make  a  clean  jol)  ami  leave  all 


Margery.     "Us  wan 

silent,  so  as  i^Ir.  Mogridge  shan't  iind  out." 

"And  1  sav,  'let  him  tiud  out,'  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter," declared  Paneras.  "Why,  good  powers!  ho  can  t 
dig  the  ehihl  up  again.  Onee  the  coffin  have  sately  sunk 
into  the  ground,  there's  nobody  would  do  sueh  a  hatetul 
thing.  And  some  dav,  when  you've  got  twoiience  to  spare, 
you  tell  me,  and  I'll  se(;  if  1  ean't  lend  a  liand  witli  a  stone. 
Tliere  ought  to  be  one  up  to  Daniel  Keej)  in  my  opinion. 
Worse  men  than  hi-:  have  got  'em." 

They  dug  the  grave  and  lowered  tne  eot'iin  into  it. 
"Mr.  Aniell  made  the  ho.\  for  frii  ndsliip,"  said  Jack. 
"And  a  lot  of  trouble  he  to<>k,  as  you  can  see.     And  me 
and  Margery  won't  forget  it." 

They  buried  the  dead,  and  Paneras  '  gan  to  liU  in  the 
grave. 

"lie  lies  now  1)ut  two  feet  from  his  grandfather,  and  y(»u 
must  tramp  on  the  earth  a  bit  wlien  you've  got  in  a  little 
more,"  explained  Jack.  "But  I'm  afraid  that,  do  ^what 
we  will,  the  thing  won't  bo  hid.  'Tis  so  dark  we  ean't  tell 
what  a  .lakes  of  a  mess  we  be  making." 

Then  Margery  spoke.  ^^ 

"Hark!"  she  said,  "there's  somebody  coming! 
A  footstep  sounded  on  the  gravel  path,  and  then  ceased. 
A  man  emerged  from  behind  the  church  tower  and  came 
stumbling  o\cr  the  graves  toward  them. 

"He  that  you.  policeman  Chave?"  asked  Paneras.  "Be- 
cause if  so, 'I'm  glad  to  tell  you  as  I'm  here,  and  all  is 
right  and  proper." 

But  it  was  not  policeman  Chave. 

"What  :\Iay  games  be  these,  then?"  shouted  the  furious 
voice  of  tlie  .sexton  as  he  approached. 

"Be  brave.  Jack— for  God's  sake  ha  brave!"  said  Mar- 
gerv.     "And  if  you  can't  be,  you  slope  otf  while  your  legs 
win  carry  vou,  and  leave  him  to  me  and  Mr.  Widecombe.' 
"I  nni  brave,"  said  Alfred's  son.     "I'm  sweating  with 
bravery— T  don't  care  a  damn  for  the  man.     I—" 
Then  ^logridge  burst  upon  tiiem. 

"Explain  this— c\i)lain  it!"  he  said.  "You  tell  me  how 
you  dare,  and  then   Til  tell  you  what  I  be  going  to  do. 

*.-,  I  T  .     1_     Al ;,!«..  \'<-\,-i      /^r»i-»in     r»A'ul»      lltir*J     +n      lilt* 


vou  cunning  sii 


slept ;  an 


iU<e !     A  creeping  out  of  the  house  when  1 
\  if  it  hadn't  been  as  I  was  woke  by  your  letting 
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in  tho  blastod  oat.  as  olitnli.Ml  on  my  lied.  T  should  novor 
have  kiiowcd.  Hut  it  cuiu.'d  in  wlini  v.tu  wiMit  out  -s.'Ut 
hy  tho  Avatc'hiufr  l><'r<l.  I'l!  swrar,  as  kii.w  too  wfil  tli'' 
(Icvilrit'S  you  was  ]ilaiiriin'.'." 

Pancras  Wideeoinoc  prepared  to  l)ear  the  brunt  ot  the 
M-xtoii's  attack,  hut  it  seemed  that  Jack  had  told  the  truth 
and  no  lonj^'er  feared  his  father,  even  in  the  actual  preseneo 
(if  the  old  num. 

'•  'Tis  done,  and  you  can't  undo  it,"  he  said.  My  child 
li.'S  under  the  fjro'und  beside  Mar^'ery's  father,  and  he's 
L'ot  to  bide  there.  Ilis  small  bones  will  soon  enough  bo 
(lust,  and  who's  hurt?" 

"(lod's  hurt,"  answered  Mr.  Mogndge.  Gods  hurt, 
and  I'm  huri  likewise,  and  the  law  and  order  and  religion 
he  all  hurt;  and,  what's  more,  don't  you  talk  to  me  in 
that  tone  of  voice.  Jack,  because  well  you  know  I  won  t 

iiave  it."  ,      ,„  ,.. 

"No  doubt  you  be  terrible  surprised,  answered  his  son, 
•'but  seemingly  there's  surprises  in  the  air.  I'm  surprised 
myself ;  nobody  more  so.  You've  done  it  now ;  you've  gone 
t(jo  far  and  egged  me  into  such  a  proper  savage  state  that 
I  tlou't  care  what  I  do.  no  more  than  a  mad  dog.  My  child 
i)e  buried  in  holy  ground,  and  he'll  stop  there;  and  I'll 
nuirry  the  mother  of  it  afore  the  corn  do  kern.  Yes,  I 
wiU-ll  swear  it.  I'm  out  of  your  hands  now,  father,  and 
1  won't  never  come  in  'em  again— never— never !  These 
liere  people  can  bear  witness." 

"We'll  talk  about  tliat  after,"  answered  the  sexton. 
"You're  drunk,  no  doubt,  else  you  wouldn't  ope  your  rab- 
bit mouth  so  wide.  Well  may  the  night  cover  you,  you 
I'odless  rip!  and  you'll  call  on  the  hills  to  cover  you  also 
ahire  I've  done  with  you.  But  that's  for  us,  not  for 
this  shameless  female,  nor  yet  this  noisy,  mischievous  fool, 
as  was  born  in  the  gutter,  and  ought  to  have  been  left 
there.  The  likes  of  all  you  trash  to  go  digging  graves  iu 
holy  ground  by  night!  My  Cod!  what '11  happen  next  iu 
the"  world?  And  all  for  a  wretched,  nusbegotten,  unbap- 
ti/ed  tlnng  with  no  more  soul  than  a  dog — " 

Here  the  man  was  silenced,  because  IMargery  Reep,  with- 
out a  second's  warning  or  previous  hint  of  her  purpose, 
tl.w  at  him.  Straight  and  strong  as  a  swooping  kestrel  she 
fiuug  herself  on  the  man.     Her  big  hands  met  on  his  throat 


and   the  imp( 


tus  of  her  sudden  charge  threw  him  back- 
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wards.     His   head   caiiKlit   the   onrb  of  a   pravp   and   was 

WOUIHlfd. 

'  Tlicfc  tlici-c!"  screamed  llie  Ireii/ied  wiiiiiaii,  seram- 
l(liii<:»  (iff  liiiii.  '"'I'hat'll  leadi  \i)u,  vdii  anointed  ilcvil ! 
My  lint^ers  liavc  itelied  to  tear  your  tyes  out  tiiis  many  a 
daV,  and  if  it  liadn't  heeu  for  Jack,  I'd  have  done  it 
And  yon  lie  tiiei't",  you  coarse,  cowardly,  l)lackguar  ■ 
beast.  Vou  lie  there  till  my  child's  ^rave  be  made  au 
deciiit  and  proper.  And  'tis  you  killed  it,  you  murderer, 
for  if  us  had  been  married  afore  all  men,  everythinf?  would 
have  failed  ditl'en  iit.  You  mov<',  and  I'll  scratch  your 
load's  eyes  out !" 

.Mr.   Mofji'idfje  groaned  and  spoke. 

"Vou  shall  all  ^'o  to  clink  for  this,"  he  said.  "I'll  not 
rest  till  the  three  of  you  be  put  away,  and  when  you'm  be- 
hind bars  on  i)i'ead  and  water,  you  mind  this:  1  shall  be 
here  to  heave  up  that  coftin !  I'll  fight  the  parish  and 
parson  and  the  whole  world  afore  I  let  your  bastard  brat 
hitle  here;  and  I'd  like  to  fling  out  his  godless  scoundrel 
of  a  gi-andfatlier,  too,  if  I  could." 

Margery  was  going  to  attack  again  upon  this  speech,  but 
Pancras  caught  her  and  held  her  back,  while  Jack  stood  iu 
doubt. 

"Fill  up  the  grave — fill  np  the  grave!"  cried  Wide- 
combe.  "Vour  old  man's  all  right,  else  he  wouldn't  be 
so  lively  with  his  tongue.  Finish  and  put  home  the  turf 
and  get  out  of  this,  you  and  IMargery  there.  'Tis  no  use 
kicking,  ]klargery,  1  han't  g<ung  to  let  you  go.  We  can't 
kill  tlie  wretch,  though  he  deserves  it." 

Then  Alfred  IMogridge  rose  from  the  earth  and  himself 
departed. 

"W^ait  for  the  daylight !"  he  said.  "Hell  you  .shall  have 
to-morrow." 

He  staggered  off,  and  Pancras  spoke  again. 
"  'Tis  done,  and  you  needn't  fear,  Jack  ^r  I'll  watch 
over  it  till  monung.  and  the  old  man  won  l  come  here; 
he'll  go  to  parson  and  the  churchwardens  and  have  the 
whole  thing  thrashed  out  from  top  to  bottom.  And  you'll 
come  off  all  right  and  b.e  married.  And  don't  you  be 
savage  and  violent,  ^largery,  else  you'll  turn  the  people 
from  vou  and  spoil  all;  i)ut  if  you  keep  meek  and  iii-ld, 
but  firui,  like  Jack  here,  then  everybody  will  be  your 
friend.'-" 
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"  'Tis  tho  (low  of  the  morninf.',"  said  younu;  Mn-.'fid','!-, 
'•and  fOfk-ii^'lit  ovi-r  the  liills.  I's  will  ^o  Ih.ihc,  Mai-rcry 
dear,  and  Pani-ras  will  In'  so  pood  as  Ins  word  and  kr.-p 
watch  that  notliiiifr  in-  done  au'^inst  the  j^rave.  \  on  m  a 
brave  wonder.  Margery,  and  1  be  all  on  your  side,  (jo(  , 
lie  knows.  But  now  I'd  best  be  away  l.aek— lor  to  leteli 
brown  paper  to  lather's  head." 

"Vou  be  yiebling  alter  all  I've  d^ne  I      she  said 
swore  it  was  not  so. 

•Don't  vou  think  it.  I'll  never  yield  no  more— not  alter 
to-niglit— iiot  atter  what  he  said  against  our  little  ehap. 
That  settled  it.  And  'tis  only  his  opinion,  whether  or  no, 
and  he's  an  ignorant  old  man,  and  be  be  wrong  ottener 
than  right.  And  don't  you  fret  as  to  that,  because,  later 
on,  when  we  can  breathe  again,  I'll  put  that  (luestion  alore 
some  scholar  who  be  e(iual  to  it."  ,     ,,     •   ,  ^         i 

"Be  sure  he'll  tell  'e  the  child  had  a  soul  all  right,  and 
the  soul  is  saved,"  said  Bancras.  '"You  a.K  Valiant  Dun- 
nvbrig,  or  .Mr.  Shillingford,  or  Mrs.  Wmdeatt-it  you  set 
any  belief  in  women— and  they'll  tell  you  you  need  iear 

"""•'I'know,"  answered  Jack;  "but  there's  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment with  a  promise,  Bancras  AVidecombc,  and  I  must 
get  home  and  look  after  my  old  man.  'Tis  terrible  har<l 
to  honour  him;  but  I  want  for  my  days  to  be  long  in  he 
land,  so  1  strive  to  do  it;  and  I've  never  broke  one  ot  the 
Commandments  yet,  and,  God  willing,  1  never  will  do  so. 
.Ml  the  same,  I'm  very  glad  my  Margery  dressed  lath...- 
down  that  furious-very  glad  indeed ;  and  it  it  s  knocked 

sense  into  him — "  .,     ,       ,  i       .>tii.>,. 

"I  wish  I'd  killed  him,"  said  the  bereaved  mothei. 
'•He's  tried  to  be  the  death  of  me  those  years  and  years; 
;„.d  I  hope  he'll  die  of  a  broken  head  yet,  for  he  am  t  got 

'■'They  smoothed  the  green  turf,  and  built  up  the  mound 
of  the  grave  where  they  had  broken  it- 

"I'll  make  it  tidv  when  dawn  comes,'  Bancras  assured 
them  "And  don't  you  talk  about  this  till  the  proper 
timei  and  more  won't  I.  Let  sexton  have  his  say,  an.l 
then,  after  his  rage  and  m.i.s^nise,  your  sense  and  leasou 
..■.u\.^,.,.A  oil  thp  better:  and  nobody  wont  take  much 
aceount'of  what  Margery  done,  neither,  tor  rol.i.ed  mot.iers 
he  pitiless  terrors,  and  many  a  man  have  lound   em  proper 
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I'uries,  no  doubt.     And  I'll  lock  up  tlic  tools  aftor  I've  done 
and  leave  the  key  in  tlie  lock." 

Vouutr  .Mof,'riilt];e  drove  the  wheelliarrow  away,  and  Mar- 
gery Keep  followed  him  out  of  the  churchyard,  while  Wide- 
coinhe  was  as  fjiiod  as  his  word  and  waited  there  until  the 
patheriiiK  dayli^'ht  helped  him  to  set  all  in  order,  brush 
up  thf  bruised  grass,  and  remove  every  sign  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Tom  (IrijNKY,  the  blacksmith,  liad  niueh  to  think  about,  for 
into  his  liustling  and  sumewliat  brutal  existeiu-e  had^  oomo 
aiiotlier  ne('<'ssity  for  collision  with  his  fellow  men.     To  his 
own  mind  he  did  not  put  it  so,  because,  in  his  jadgment, 
Arthur  Pierce  was  not  a  man,  but  a  mere  futile  organism, 
useless  to  the  world,  useless  to  himself,  and  a  source  of 
(lire  tribulation  to  his  wife.     The  situation  became  intol- 
,  rable,  and  (Jurney  was  now  divided  between  Mabel  Pierce 
and  his  own  business  interests.     He  could  not  advance  both, 
tor  the  attitude  of  Widecombe,  albeit  tolerant  enough  in 
most  directions  and  inditVerent  enough  to  the  conduct  of 
the  individual,  proved  not  indifferent  upon  this  subject, 
(lurney  had  succeeded  too  well,  and  become  too  prosperous 
and  important  a  person  in  the  community  to  escape  envy, 
i.alousy,    and    their    consequences.     Many    were    willing 
rtiough   to   criticize  him  unkindly,  and  make   his   private 
conduct  the  excuse,  though  in  truth  it  was  his  public  suc- 
nss  that  awakened  enmity.     Tom's  doubtful  attitude  to 
the  Pierces  enabled  certain  men,  who  really  cared  not  a 
button  about  it,  to  protest,  to  censure  him,  to  harass  him. 
Their  private  reasons  were  concerned  with  his  local  power; 
Ills  morals  were  the  stalking  horse  beneath  which  the  attack 
was  made.     For  reasons  of  pure  jealousy  not  a  few  had 
joined  the  Johnson  faction,  and  were  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  approaching  ceremony  of  the  mock  funeral. 
The  details  were  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  and  the  con- 
spirators had  one  and  all  taken  oath  to  reveal  no  word  of 
their  purpose;  yet  now.  two  days  before  the  event,  there 
came    the    man'  Christian    Cobleigh,    son    of    Uncle    Tom 
f  "obleigh,  to  the  ])lacksmith  by  night ;  and  seldom  did  that, 
silent  creature  talk  so  much.     Speech  was  painful  to  this 
siv.  taciturn  spirit,  and  only  provocation  and  natural  eu- 
iiiditv  now  tempted  him  to  so  many  words.     He  was  tall, 
thin,  and  dark,"  with  black  hair,  shorn  close  to  his  head, 
and  a  black  moustache  and  beard  also  kept  very  close.     His 
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hiowii  ryes  iifvcr  litid  aiiDtluT  {)air;  his  liaiuls  wore  novcr 
still.  'iiu'V  had  a  huii'_'ry  look;  the  (iiigci's  always  scfiiuil 
to  1)1'  strfti-hiii'j;  out  i'ov  iiioiicy,  as  the  tfiitacli-s  of  a  sea- 
aiiciiioiu'  tof  food. 

(iurin-y,  liis  work  done,  sat  alone  in  his  kitchfii,  with 
tohacco  and  trouhlcsoiiie  n'tlfctioiis.  lie  still  eliiuf^'  to  the 
prosperity  that  he  had  built  up  on  twenty  years  of  hard 
work  at  Wideeoiiibe ;  he  re<,'relted  the  increasinfj;  need  to 
des.rt  it;  he  eudj,'elled  his  brains  whether  there  iiiij,'ht  not 
yet  lie  some  middle  road  whereon  his  dual  ambitions  could 
proceed  successfully  tot^ether. 

Then  eatiie  Christian,  and  asked  for  speech. 
"And  weleonie,"  .said  Tom.     "  'Tis  the  last  thini;  you're 
usi'd  to  want.     ^Iust  be  so'ue  matter  a  bit  out  of  the  com- 
mon if  you  seek  to  hear  your  own  voice,     lias  the  Slate 
Club  gone  scat,  or  what  is  it/" 

"You  earn  more  out  of  listening  than  talking,  most  times; 
but  just  now  I'm  hopeful  to  eai'ii  a  tiit  out  of  talking,  too. 
And  the  81ate  Club's  all  right,  and  will  bi — so  long  as  I'm 
secretary  of  it." 

"Well,  have  a  drop  of  drink.  I  can  give  'e  beer,  but 
nought  t-lse.     I  never  drink  no  spirits." 

"No  more  don't  1.  Jiut  you'tl  better  list  afore  you 
drink;  l)ecau.se,  if  i  can't  interest  you,  I  won't  bide.  In  a 
word,  there's  a  plot  out  against  her — Mrs.  I'ierce,  1  mean; 
and  1  know  about  it." 

(lurnoy  nodded.  lie  was  not  grently  astonished. 
"I  've  smelled  this  in  the  air  a  good  while.  I  've  seen  it  in 
the  jackal  sort  of  way  a  good  few  men  sneak  past  me. 
Dirty  trash!  they  won't  dare  to  tackle  me;  but  they'll  in- 
sult a  woman  and  make  her  life  a  1)urdeu  to  her.  I'd  give 
ten  bob  to  know  about  it ;  but  'twill  never  creep  out.  Only 
'tis  no  news  to  me  that  there's  something  doing." 

"As  to  creeping  out,"  answered  Christian,  "there  it  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  It  may,  or  it  may  n(tt.  1  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  seem"  to  think  for.  Else  1  wouldn't  have 
come.  'Tis' like  this:  I  didn't  want  to  go  in  it — I'm  not 
that  sort;  too  fond  of  minding  my  own  business;  but  my 
father  drew  me  in.  and  he's  a  power  among  'em  because, 
along  of  his  gi'eat  age,  he  know.s — " 
Christian  iu-oke  oiV. 

"But  that's  telling.     Us'll  come  to  that  a  bit  later.     The 
filing  be  this:  I've  heard  what's  in  hand — all  about  it — and 
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1   think    'tis  a  ivnvl   wi.-k.'d  shaim;,   and   my   l>l..o.l   Ik.Hs 
jitjaiMst  'em;  and  so  I  comr  to  you. 

'  "  Vou'ro  coin^'  to  ^ivr  'vn\  away  .'"  

"No    I  harrt.      lic^rats  .an  t  I.-  clioosrrs.      I  m-vn   j,'u. 
nothinL'awav.      I've  LiTt.  unlucky  latrly,  lu'ttm},'.     _ 

"  Vou-ll  gamble  the  hoots  otV  your  teet  atore  you  ve  dono 

"Verv   like      'Tis  a  great  craving— worse   than   dnnK. 
'Tis  a  voiee  always  crying  in  me  to  get  something  tor  not h- 
i,.,      rm  nuule  so,  and  its  a  i-ity  :  st.U,  ns  have  al    g-. 
owr  failings.     Hut  in  tlds  case  I  don  t  want  anything    |  . 
nothing.     1  want  money  for  a  hit  of  news,  and  semig    h. 
„,,ws  bo  worth  more  to  you  than  anybody  e  se,  to  vou   L 
,  ne  with  It.     And  that  news  is  exactly  what  he  going  to 
I,;.   ,ione   against   Arthur   I'lerce's   wile,   and   where,   and 
when." 
(lurncy  nodded.  .t.  ♦    ^„  " 

"1  see— iust  a  question  of  what  it  be  worth  to  me 
"As  to  the  worth,  since  you  be  known  far  and  wide  to  se 
such  store  on  the  woman,  it  ought  to  be  worth  all  y^^'^J^^^^ 
a  Hi  a  bit  over  to  know  what  these  rogues  have  plam 
Gainst  her.     And  this  I'll  say  for  nothing  :  that  such  be    h 
K    dlv  thoughts  thev've  hatched  out  ot   their  minds,  that 
>e    .niale  m.er  can  hold  up  her  head  here  in  public  agau 
er      On-e  let   'em  do  what  they  mean  to  do.  and  b la/e 
aoad  their  deed,  and  get  half  the  countryside  into  \\  ue- 
;'.     dt    and  she's  done  for-pUiyecl  out  in  the  f ace  o        e 
mtion  and  ruined  for  evermore.     So  there    tis,  and  in  m. 
opSnion  five  pounds  w.mldn't  be  a  penny  piece  too  much 

to  nav  for  what  I  know."  ,„        ,  i  nu,.\^ 

Thev  haggled  as  to  the  price  for  half  an  hour,  and  Chris- 
tian g)bef^1i  was  stubborn.     He  would  only  bate  this^ lug 
demand  by  half  a  sovereign,  and  he  insisted  upon  readv 

'" Zr  the  cash  in  his  pocket,  his  revelations  wore  oom- 

nl  te      He  withheld  no  detail  of  t;^%f«r;''r"^^/ '.'^li,  ^ 
^'plained  that  it  was  to  he  held  in  the  he  d  above  the     Hug- 
.destone  Inn"  at  a  famous  mass  of  granite  known  as      lie 
,  t^^^^^^^^  There  would  the  grav;e  be  dug,  the  hanging 

:.Ktn   nrid  the  ereat  doll,  intended  to  represent  Mrs. 
Arth/ir  Pierce,  be  buried  with  all  ceremony.  „ 

"Thev've  got  it  to  be  the  very  living  daps  o    iier,        e 
.lared  Christian:  "  'tis  Mabel  Pierce  to  the  colour  oi  her 
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stock'  igs.  That  imp,  Panci-ns  Widecombc,  liave  come  out 
witJi  grwit  gifts  and  astouislicd  cveryl)()dy.  Tliey've  goiu,' 
through  it  all  hail"  a  dozt'ii  tiincs,  like  a  lot  of  play  actors, 
and  't"  ill  be  a  cruel,  solemn,  iar-reaching  thing,  without  a 
doubt." 

The  blacksmith  spat  on  his  hands  in  anticipation. 

•*  'Twill  be  lar-reaehing  enough,"  he  admitted.  "  'Twill 
reach  so  far  that  some  of  these  hookem,  snivey  cowards  will 
wish  they'd  never  been  born  the  morning  after.  Saturday 
week  at  five  o  'clock  the  fun  begins  ? ' ' 

"It  do — to  give  the  people  from  round  about  a  chance  to 
be  there.  1  dare  say  there'll  be  two  hundred  come  from  up 
over  for  it,  and  a  lot  from  Newtown  and  Bovey.  'Twill  get 
in  the  papers  also. ' ' 

He  gave  all  details,  drank  a  glass  of  beer,  and  then  went 
off  home  to  Venton.  It  was  understood  that  Gurney  should 
promise  never  to  mention  his  informer,  or  explain  how  he 
had  discovered  the  plot.  He  considereil  deeply  when  Chris- 
tian was  gone,  and  then  walked  over  to  the  "Old  Inn,"  that 
he  migl't  speak  with  the  unconscious  victim. 

Fortune  favoured  him,  for  Uv.  Pierce  had  gone  to  bed 
with  a  face-ache  and  Mabel  was  in  the  bar  alone. 

"Thank  God!"  she  said.  "I  was  jasu  going  to  shut  up 
and  slip  round  and  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice  for  two 
minutes.  He's  gone  to  bed,  poor  wretch,  with  a  swollen 
jaw.     I'm  very  near  tired  of  it.     It  can't  go  on." 

"Shut  up  siiop,"  he  said,  "and  come  out  in  the  field  for 
five  minutes.  No,  it  can't  go  on,  and  there  be  them  in 
Widecombe  as  mean  to  take  damned  good  care  it  shan't  go 
on.  And  I  know  their  names  and  their  plans.  'Tis  not 
because  of  our  friendship,  but  for  my  fame  and  strength 
and  success,  that  they  l)e  doing  it.  If  I  was  Bell  in  the 
almshouse,  or  that  blind  adder,  Glubb,  they'd  never  think 
twice  about  it;  but  when  a  man  once  gets  his  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  crowd,  same  as  what  I've  done,  then 
the  rest  be  like  a  pack  of  coward  wolves  at  his  throat,  keep- 
ing up  each  others'  courage  and  leaping  to  pull  him  down." 

"Be  they  going  to  strike  at  you.  then?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  but  not  fair  and  scjuare — not  to  my  face.  Too 
cowardly  for  that.  'Tis  tlK'ir  plot  to  hit  me  through  you. 
They  be  going  to  blast  your  good  name  and  make  the  place 
ring  wiili  il. 

Mabel  lauglied. 
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"That's  more  than  they  can  do-so  long  as  you  be  on  my 
side  You  know  that.  What  do  1  care  for  the  who  e  rally 
„f  'em  or  their  bark  or  their  bite,  while  you  be  here?  Now 
go,  and  I'll  put  up  the  shutters  and  look  at  Arthur,  and 
then  I'll  come  out  to  you." 

"No  custom  to-night V" 

"Nothing  to  name.  Old  Harry  and  Young  Harry  came 
,„,  and  young  Coakor,  and  a  stranger  or  two,  and  your  sec- 
ond hand  at  the  forge.     That  was  all. 

He  left  her,  to  meet  again  a  little  later  at  a  aimliar  trjst, 
nli.Te  was  a  hazel  hedge  tiiat  flung  a  heavy  shadow  to  hide 
u'em  under  the  white  moonlight.     Then  he  told  her  all  that 

was  to  be  done.  ,      i      j  v   „*„„  "  1,0  nv 

"The  pretence  is  that  you're  a  husband-beater,  he  ex- 
plained '  "The  knock-kneed  cowards  liave  made  a  dummy 
ti.nire  of  you,  and  they  be  going  to  hang  it  to  a  gallows  and 
then  bury  it  at  the  'Rugglcstone.'" 

lie  described  the  entertainment  planned,  and  IMaba 
gasped  and  gurgled  with  horror  as  she  heard  the  details. 
TlK'n  he  explained  his  own  intentions,  to  which  she  de- 
murred Thev  talked  for  a  v^ry  long  time,  and  the  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  a  strong  man  being  slowly  worn 
down  from  his  resolves  by  the  equal  resolution  and  quicker 
wit  of  a  strong  woman.  Tom  Gurney  was  not  wholly  con- 
vinced when  thev  parted ;  but  she  knew  him  well  enough  to 
be  sure  that  her  advice  would  be  followed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

A RA. MIXTA  Dench,  tlioufili  a  woiiicin  of  no  sure  atid  stead- 
fast  cliarac'lcr,  took  but  little  tiino  to  decide  ayaiusL 
Valiant's  proposal.  She  dreaded  only  one  thinj;;  on  earth, 
and  that  wwh  [)')verty;  slie  trustpd  Mr,  Duiuiyhrig  to  be 
honest  and  just;  but  the  disabilities  of  the  situation  were 
eoiuplete  from  every  point  of  view  save  her  unele's,  and 
when  Arauiinta  thouf?lit  upon  her  aunt,  she  felt  quite  safe. 
It  was  not  enough  that  Arminta  should  comply ;  the  wife 
had  to  be  eousiilered  also,  and  Jane  Dunnybrig  could  not 
be  called  an  Old  Testament  disciple.  She  held  very  defi- 
nite opinions,  regarded  herself  as  a  working  Christian,  and 
sul)ooribed  (o  the  ordinary  values  of  married  women. 

Therefore,  Araminta  temporized,  and  waited  until  Val- 
iant should  break  his  archaic  purposes  to  Jane.  She  had 
little  doubt  of  the  result,  and  wished  the  decision  and  refusal 
to  come  from  her  aunt,  so  that  the  man  should  not  be 
angered  with  her.  Yet  she  was  anxious,  because  Valiant's 
force  of  character  and  sanguine  spirit  had  often  suflficed 
to  move  mountains,  and,  indeed,  he  had  many  very  notable 
achievements  to  his  credit.  But  principalities  and  powers 
were  against  him  in  this  matter,  for,  though  Mrs.  Dunny- 
brig  had  always  professed  pride  in  her  husband — had  in- 
variably sui)i)orted  him  in  public  and  taken  his  side  upon 
every  po5-sil)!e  occasion — yet  hert-  was  a  proposal  that  few 
women  could  bi'  exjiectcd  to  endure.  Wliere  victory  must 
lie,  Araminta  did  not  doubt ;  but  she  desired  Jane  to  con- 
(juer,  that  she  herself  might  escape  the  need  to  oppose  her 
uncle's  will. 

Dunnyl)rig  spoke  no  more  to  her  on  the  suliject  for  the 
present,  though  from  a  cliance  word  she  perceived  that  he 
had  assumed  she  was  willing.  She  did  not  deny  it.  though 
she  had  done  nothing  to  justify  hir.i  in  this  belief.  She 
guessed  that  the  farmt>r  was  negotiating  on  the  subject  with 
his  wife;  and  she  uas  right.  .Many  biblical  hints  were 
daily  dropped  by  Mr.  Dunnybrig,  and  when  he  consideri'd 
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Ihat  the  hour  was  come,  he  approached  the  matter  and  laid 
bis  oiitcrprise  starkly  befor.'  .lano.     lie  spoke  to   lier  by 


trbt   altrr  tliey  had  {jone  to  bed,  and,  as  a  preliuiinar^ 


III 


lie  re 


id  tlic  historv  of  Abrabatn 


'Tis  a  strange 


lact,"  he  said,  when  ihe  light  was  out, 


that  the  people  say  1  walk  arin-in-anu  with  Ciod 


^Irs 


"xManv  a  true  word  be  spoke  in  .iest,"  answered  lUrs. 
1  )iiiinvbrig  (piietly.  She  knew  quite  well  what  was  eoining. 
\  Imndred  signs  had  contributed  to  it.  IIis  eontmued  talk 
uf  offspring  and  the  Lord's  will  had  wakened  dormant  sus- 
picions. Therefore.  Jane  was  ready;  and  she  was  tearless. 
If  the  man  intended  this  and  was  not  mad,  then  he  must 
1h'  withstood  ;  if  he  was  becoming  weak-minded,  as  slie  wou.a 
have  preferred  to  hope,  then  help  must  be  sought  tor  him 
us  quickly  as  possible  in  the  right  quarter. 

She  lay  alert  now,  all  senses  strung  to  battle,  intuition  at 
highest  i)itch.  monogamic  instincts  marshalled  to  protect 
her,  and  religion  also  upon  her  side. 

"Yes  they  say  I  walk  arm-in-arm  with  God.  and  tliey 
iiH-nn  it  for  an  offence.  But  'tis  they,  not  me.  who  look 
foolish  We  hear  on  every  hand  how  Jehovah  s  ways  tw 
past  finding  out.  Yet,  for  my  part,  I  never  will  grant  it. 
Time  and  again  I've  catched  myself  seeing  eye  to  eye  with 
Iliin  and  thinking  alike  on  nearly  every  subject  under  the 
skv  Often  I've  said  to  myself,  for  experiment  like,  what 
\\\  do  about  a  thing  if  I  was  God,  and  how  I'd  tackle  it, 
and  where  I'd  punish  if  need  he,  and  where  I  d  reward 
\nd  'tis  a  most  amazing  fart  how  life  generally  tails  out 
just  so.  and  the  Almighty  takes  the  very  line  I'd  have  took 

'"■"Not  amazing  at  all.  Why  do  you  say  that?  If  you 
la.'p  close  to  heaven  in  your  prayers  and  in  your  ways, 
and  live  the  life  of  a  Christian  man.  and  never  let  Jesus 
out  of  sight  or  mind— well,  how  can  you  go  wrong  or  make 

mistakes?"  .  ,  ,    .     . 

"Take  that  Jack  IMogridge  and  the  girl  he  s  to  marry 
pivscntlv."  continued  Valiant.  "I  said  a  long  bit  ago, 
aft.T  dressing  down  his  father,  that  the  thing  to  happen 
would  be  for  the  unblessed  child  to  die.  and  then  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  would  look  upon  the  scandal  and  see  that 
1  icrht  was  done.     And  the  child  did  die.  and  Jack  they  tell 
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he's  tired.     I'd  have  done  just  the  same,  and  brought  out, 
tlie  character  of  the  young  youth  just  like  that." 

"F(ir  tliat  luatter,  yoii  did  talk  to  poor  Jack,  and  so  you 
may  take  a  bit  of  the  credit  to  youi-sclf." 

'•1  want  no  credit.  I'm  only  mentioning  it.  There's 
greater  matters  forward  tliau  that.  There's  a  voice  sound- 
ing night  and  day  to  me,  and  now  'tis  time  to  tell  you  what 
that  voice  is  saying.  Souie  men  mightn't  think  there  was 
any  need  to  tell  you;  some  men  might  obey  the  call  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  raise  up  seed  at  the  couunand  of  their 
Maker,  and  expect  you  to  bring  up  the  children  at  your 
knees  and  take  fulljoy  of  'em,  because  they  were  mine 
But  I'm  not  like  that.  1  respect  you,  same  as  1  always  have 
done  and  always  shall  do,  and  your  handmaid  won't  cast 
any  shadow  l)etween  us.  She's  only  called  to  do  her  duty, 
you  understand.  What  us  have  got  to  do  is  this:  to  put 
the  matter  outside  any  paltry  human  opinions  and  preju- 
dices. We  live  too  small  lives.  We  let  small  things  seem 
large  and  suti'er  them  to  bulk  big  and  hide  the  things  that 
truly  are  large.  But  I've  always  strove  to  keep  all  ques- 
tions in  their  proper  place,  and  'tis  only  since  1  heard  the 
Lord's  angel  telling  me  by  nigi.i,  that  I  nu-.st  make  a  man 
or  two  in  my  own  image  afore  'tis  too  late — 'tis  only  since 
that  came  upon  me  as  a  duty  to  face — that  I've  weighed 
the  matter,  or  troubled  about  it.  In  a  word,  it's  got  to  be. 
I  dare  say  you  feel  very  much  surprised ;  but  you  must 
chew  it  over  and  iake  it  to  your  God,  and  keep  it  to  the 
forefront  of  your  prayers,  Jane,  and  then  you'll  very  soon 
see  how  these  things  are  planned  for  us.  Where  God's 
finger  points,  man  must  go." 

"This  don't  surprise  me  as  much  as  you  might  think, 
Valiant." 

"So  much  the  better.  I  hate  concealment,  and  have  been 
at  good  pains  to  show  you  which  way  my  thoughts  were 
leading.  You  see,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  I  be  Abraham 
over  again." 

"Yes,  ray  dear;  but  I  ban't  Sarah,  and  Araminta  Deneh 
ain't  going  to  be  Hagar — if  that's  what  you're  aiming  at. 
There's  nothing  like  plain  speaking,  as  you  say,  so  we'll  be 
plain  as  the  sun,  if  you  please.  This  thing  be  got  in  your 
iu'iiiu,  iimi  iiiigfis  Tuive  piit  it  irn-iv- — :ic>  y;)u  say.  wcii. 
there's  all  .sorts  of  angels— good  and  bad — and  all  sorts  of 
dreams — good  and  i)ad  likewise.     Now  you  say  every  word 
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what  vou  want  to  say;  and  then  you  can  listen  to  your 
wife."' 

"I  don't  like  your  tone  of  voice,  Jane,"  he  answered. 
"There's  heat  in  it.  This  subject  must  be  approached  by 
you  same  as  it  has  been  by  me.  I'Jl  have  no  snapping  nor 
"bitter  speeches.  'Tis  a  religious  matter — far,  far  above  any 
silly,  small  feelings — for  or  against.  I  say  that  (Jod  have 
tuld  me  that  I  must  add  to  the  human  wealth  of  the  nation 
and  fetch  a  few  children  into  it,  because  it  is  not  His  will 
tliat  my  pattern  should  be  lost.  There's  things  about  my 
nature  that  be  exceeding  scarce  just  now,  and  they've  got 
to  be  handed  on.  In  a  word,  1  am  to  have  five  children 
before  1  die." 

"Are  you?  Well,  you  shan't  have  'em  before  /  die,  any- 
way," declared  the  woman  quietly. 

"Can  you  be  so  small  and  selHsh  about  it?"  he  asked. 
"Now  I  never  should  have  expected  that!  1  must  try  and 
make  you  see  with  the  Lord's  eyes,  Jane,  and  then  all  will 
take  its  proper  place." 

"I  do  see  with  the  Lord's  eyes,"  she  replied.  "And  my 
Lord  and  ^Master  is  Jesus  Christ." 

"He  came  to  fulfil  the  law,  however,  not  to  break  it.  He 
liad  no  quarrel  with  Father  Abraham.  You  can  argue  upon 
details  later,  if  you  think  'tis  seemly  so  to  do.  For  the 
minute  what  matters  is  this.  I  want  your  handmaid,  Ara- 
iniuta,  to  be  the  mother  of  my  children,  and  she's  pretty 
nearly  agreed ;  but  naturally  she  be  terrible  anxious  to  do 
nothing  to  hurt  you.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  'tis  all  so  straight 
and  simple  as  the  stem  of  a  fir-tree.  And  as  to  having  live 
Ity  her — three  boys  and  two  girls — that  was  shown  me  in 
broad  daylight,  when  I  went  up  over  across  Hameldon  a  bit 
;ip»  on  iny  pony.  '1  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  oometh  my  help.'  I  said  to  myself.  And  there, 
upon  a  rocky  place  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  old  men 
buried  their  dead,  I  saw  five  stones  lifted  up ;  and  three 
were  tall  and  two  were  short.  So  there  'tis.  And  I  want 
you  before  everything  to  under.stand  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
(iod,  and  not  the  lust  of  liie  flesh  or  any  base  passion,  be 
drawing  me.  And  when  you  say  there  are  more  sorts  of 
ano-els  than  one,  Jane,  meaning  thereby  that  'twas  a  devil 
! vii'.'.lihv'  !!iv  .'^IrT'si!"''. '^  T  miTaf  foil  vnii  tli.Tt  VOU  are  vvronsr. 
\<ni  know  my  character  and  my  record;  and  the  devil  as 
<lnred  to  come  before  me,  waking  or  sleeping,  would  be  a 
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mighty  bold  piece  of  goods.  No,  no — devils  don't  waste 
tlii'ir  tiiiu;  with  the  Lord's  chosen  ones,  my  dear.  So  now 
lot's  lifar  how  it  strikes  you.  And  if  it  liavo  given  you  the 
Hatters  at  the  heart,  I'll  up  and  fetch  you  a  drop  of 
brandy." 

"It  haven't  given  me  the  flutters,"  said  Mrs.  Dnnnybrig. 
"I'm  long  past  flutters  when  you  are  the  matter.  Valiant, 
and  well  you  know  it.  But  1  should  reckon  as  you'd  give 
Araminta'the  flutters — unless  she  be  harder  brass  than  even 
1  tliiuk  her." 

"If  you  could  talk  without  being  personal  like  that,  us 
should  get  on  better,"  he  declared;  buL  ^sl'ti  licld  it  a  matter 
purely  personal,  and  tried  to  show  him  the  signiiicance  of 
the  reality  apart  from  his  dreams. 

"  'Tis  "a  personal  matter,"  she  said,  "and  never  was  one 
more  so,  and  your  trying  to  mix  yourself  up  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob  won't  make  it  ditferent.  What  be  the 
people  planning  to  do  this  instant  moment?  Why,  they  be 
going  to  hang  a  elligy  of  a  woman  who  be  cruel  to  her  hus- 
band; and  how  much  fearfuller  a  thing  is  a  man  cruel  to 
bis  wife !  The  Old  Testament  days  be  over,  and  you  know 
it;  and  I  didn't  marry  you  under  the  Old  Testament;  I 
married  you  under  the  Prayer-Book.  'Tis  perfectly  well 
understood  and  accepted  that  a  barren  wife  do  staml  for 
ever  between  an  honest  man  and  a  family ;  and  if  he  goes  into 
iimtrimony,  a  man  has  got  to  do  it  open-eyed  and  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth." 

' '  And  so  has  a  woman, ' '  he  said.  ' '  But  the  rough  you  've 
never  suffered,  and  never  shall  while  I  can  stand  between. 
I  want  you  to  have  joy  of  my  little  ones  afore  you  be  too 
old  to  do  so;  and  what  more  reasonable  and  suent  and 
fitting  altogether  than  that  your  own  niece  should  be  the 
chosen  instrument  of  the  Lordf" 

"Don't  you  begin  again,"  she  answered;  "  'tis  my  turn 
now,  and  you  promised  to  listen.     And  I  say  this :  Fve  been 
a  good  wife  to  you.  and  a  loving  and  a  patient." 
"You'll  always  have  the  first  place  of  honour  at  my  right 

band." 

"What's  that,  if  another  woman  has  the  place  of  honour 
overvwliere  else?  Can't  you  see?  This  han't  the  Holy 
Land:  'tis  Widecoml)e.  One  man.  one  wife— 1  hat's  where 
we've  got  to  now,  and  it  ban't  for  you  to  go  back,  all  on  your 
own,  to  the  old  manners  and  customs." 
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"There's  no  such  thing  as  'old'  with  God  Almighty, 
Jane." 

"You're  deeeived — bitterly  and  cruelly  deceived;  and 
if  you  think  sucli  an  outrage  could  happen  in  any  Christian 
country  anywhere  nowadays  and  not  set  all  decent  people 
buzzing  at  your  ears,  you  make  a  very  great  mi'f^ake.  You 
can't  follow  out  everything  that  they  ancients  did,  and 
you'd  be  the  first  to  cry  out  against  a  lot  that  happened. 
Tiikc  David's  self.     Haven't  1  heard  you  say — V 

"Leave  that  side,"  he  answered.  "Leave  that  side,  ^ly 
(itiiscieuce  is  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  settled  about  it. 
If  1  thought  'twas  wrong,  then  I'd  cut  my  hand  oil"  rather 
than  do  it;  but  'tis  right  and  proper,  and  the  Lord  have 
put  it  into  my  heart  to  oli'er,  and  have  put  it  into  Ara- 
iiiinta's  heart  to  consider  the  matter." 

"Have  He?"  she  replied.  "And  what  will  He  put  into 
my  heart  about  it,  do  you  think?  I  know  very  well.  We'll 
leave  religion  out,  since  you  wish  it,  and  certainly  there's 
little  enough  room  for  religion  in  such  a  bare-faced  horror; 
but  after  that—" 

"It  have  got  a  sentimental  side,"  said  Valiant.  He  was 
restless  and  had  risen  out  of  bed,  and  now  ^at  upon  the  edge 
of  it  drumming  on  the  floor  with  his  toes. 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  "it  have  got  a  sentimental  side. 
The  very  bare  idea  be  enough  to  make  a  wife  weep  tears  of 
blood,  in  ray  opinion." 

"Not  at  all — I  don't  mean  any  such  thing.  I  mean — 
well,  I  should  have  imagined  that  a  child-loving  woman  like 
you  would  have  doated  to  see  my  little  children  on  your 
knees." 

"Yours — and  another  woman's?  Why,  good  God  in 
heaven!  Where's  your  common  sense  and  knowledge  and 
wit,  Valiant?  Be  you  daft?  What  do  you  think  that  hu- 
iiian  women  be  made  of?" 

"I  know  what  they  ivns  made  of,"  he  retorted,  "and  you 

can  find  out  for  yourself  in  the  Five  Books;  but  what  they 

be  made  of  now —     They  be  sunk  into  a  sort  of  feeble  and 

soliish  pride,  seemingly.     A  woman — one  woman — what  is 

slie  in  the  wilderness  of  women?" 

"She's  herself,  and  sh<  ''^  got  her  pride,  and  'tis  neither 
1^.1  ..It        .-I         .11*        ii  11* 

M'in.-iii   iioi'  it_'fi)ic  prKiO.       ^Viul  Siir  S  got   iU-r  SOlJaC- ;  alid  SiUJ  S 

lint  going  to  be  one  in  a  crowd,  along  with  a  heap  of  brazen- 
faced columbines  and  all  the  rest  of  it.     And  one  word's 
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as  good  as  a  thousand:  I  won't  have  it,  and  if  you  dare  to 
touch  another  woman,  1  go." 

' '  You  'd  better  recall  that  and  consider  the  situation  in  a 
I)rayert"ul  spirit,  Jane,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  not  for  nothing 
that  God  speaks  to  a  man  in  dreams.  Honestly,  1  don't 
see  how  I  can  give  way  to  you.  1  've  pleasured  you  for  forty 
years;  but  you  never  came  between  me  and  ray  blaster." 

"1  don't  want  to  do  that,  and  you  be  talking  cant — 
beastly  cant — and  if  anybody  had  told  me  you  was  a  lash- 
evicious  hypocrite,  I'd  have  given  them  the  lie  to  their 
face.  'Tis  one  of  two  things,  Valiant,  and  a  choice  of  evils 
at  })est  now.  Either  you  are  humbugging  yourself  some- 
thing shocking,  or  else  you're  going  mad;  and  'tis  more 
Jike  the  last  than  the  first,  in  my  opinion ;  for  you  can 
see  life  clear  enough  when  you  please;  and  I've  always 
said  and  believed,  for  all  your  strangeness,  that  you  walked 
closer  to  God  than  most  men — till  now.  But  never  again 
will  I  say  it." 

"That's  your  narrowness,"  he  answered,  winning  a 
shadow  of  hope.  "While  everything  I  did  or  said  suited 
you,  of  course  you  put  it  down  to  the  Almighty ;  and  now, 
just  because  He  has  pointed  out  certain  things  that  I 
should  never  have  hit  on  single-handed;  and  just  because 
these  things  lower  your  fancied  dignity  and  importance 
and  so  on — then  you  get  up  in  arms  and  pretend  that 
'tisn't  the  Lord  at  all  that's  calling  to  me.  And  I  feel  very 
angry  with  you,  Jane  Dunnybrig;  you  ought  to  rise  high 
above  such  a  paltry,  ownself  point  of  view.  For  a  woman, 
as  have  dwelt  forty  years  under  my  roof,  to  grudge  God 
five  immortal  souls  of  my  getting!  Why — how  can  you 
sink  to  it?  I  wish  you  could  see  yourself  as  your  Maker 
and  me  see  you,  Jane,  for  then — " 

"Have  done!"  she  cried.  "I  tell  you  that  I've  been 
patient  with  j'ou  always.  My  patience  was  butter  to  the 
bread  of  our  married  life,  and  if  you  knew  how  thick  it 
had  to  be  spread  over  all  they  forty  years,  you'd  give  me 
some  credit.  But  this — 'tis  a  heathen  outrage  even  to 
think  of  it;  and  if  an  areh-angel  had  come  down  and  told 
you  to  do  it,  I'd  have  withstood  him,  same  as  I  be  with- 
standing you  now.  I'll  never,  never,  never  suffer  it,  and 
more  wouldn't  any  self-respecting  English  woman,  let 
alone  a  Ford  of  Tavistock.  We  hold  our  heads  high,  and  it 
have  been  quite  punishment  enough  to  me  to  bqar  no  chiU 
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dreii,  wliich  you  very  well  know.  And,  at  the  time  of  hope 
iiud  disappoiutiucnt,  you  supported  luc  throuf^h  it  and  ho- 
liaVL'd  like  a  man,  and  said  'twas  the  Lord's  will." 

"So  it  was,"  answered  her  husband.  "So  it  was,  Jane. 
lUit  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  The  question  is  this: 
He  Valiant  Dunnybrig  to  have  a  hand  in  the  next  i^'enera- 
tiun,  because  the  Lord  have  looked  upon  him  and  seen 
liiia  a  man  well  titted  so  to  do?'  That's  what  we've  got  to 
aDswer.  'Tis  a  feeble  race  nowadays,  and  we  be  fright- 
ened of  putting  bold,  far-reaehing  questions  to  one  another, 
and  still  more  frightened  of  answering  them.  There  it  lies, 
and  you  need  not  make  answer  all  in  a  minute,  for  I'm  the 
last  to  want  to  hurry  you.  Us  sh.m't  sleep  to-night,  for  I 
lan  hear  by  your  panting  how  'tis  with  ymi.  I'll  fetch 
Horrors  and  Terrors,'  and  give  'e  a  few  chapters." 

He  rose  off  the  bed,  lighted  a  candle,  and  went  down 
for  the  book ;  while  she  sat  up,  shivering  with  doubt,  burn- 
ing with  anger. 

While  he  read,  she  speculated  on  the  future,  and  planned 
her  own  course  of  action.  She  had  helped  him  l)efore, 
when  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men  reached  difficult 
crises,  and  she  would  help  him  now  to  escape  from  this 
abominable  hallucination.  Her  anger  departetl  as  he  read 
on,  and  she  heartily  mourned  for  him.  She  itched  to  be 
up  and  doing.  For  an  hour  the  thunder  of  "Horrors  and 
Terrors"  rolled  harmlessly  upon  her  ears;  then  it  faltered 
and  ceased.  Valiant,  who  had  returned  to  bed  with  the 
liook,  at  length  dropped  asleep  over  it;  whereupon  Mrs. 
Dunnybrig  shut  the  volume,  extinguished  the  candle,  and 
slipped  from  her  bed.  Morning  had  touched  the  sky,  and 
a  cock  was  crowing  out  of  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


The  tliontrc  clioson  in  which  to  pillory  Mabol  Piercp  lay 
ahove  "Kii^'ji;h'st<)iiL'  Inn"  and  Ix-ncatli  the  .Moor.  Here 
stood  the  lamoiis  "  RiiLriilcstont'."  an  en  riiions  mass  of 
f^i-anite  allcp;t'd  to  wcitjh  a  liundred  and  ten  tons.  It  was 
a  ioj^gan,  hut  no  hand  could  roc^k  it,  and  Mr.  Turtle,  who 
held  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  the  boulder,  stuck 
stoutly  to  an  ancient  Widecomhe  sayinfr:  that  oiUy  with 
the  help  of  the  church-door  key  niiRht  the  mass  be  made 
to  move.  Two  enormous  blocks  of  f^ranite  were  here  sup- 
ported l)y  a  third.  They  lay  on  rou|,'h  ground  watered  by 
a  stream  and  littered  with  stones.  The  larfjer  log},'an, 
whose  weathered  sides  and  mossy  top  faced  south,  sustained 
a  rowan  sapling  tliat  sprang  up  from  its  midst  and  sucked 
life  out  of  the  stone.  A  light  of  golden  green  moss  and 
silvery  lieliens  shone  over  the  mighty  boulder;  ferns  and 
pennyworts  embroidered  its  face  and  sides;  a  tonsure  of 
grass — green  in  summer,  in  winter,  grey — ascended  upon 
its  crown.  Beside  this  master  rock  stood  another,  wreathed 
in  a  great  i\y  tod;  and  now^  there  came  an  evening  when 
both  tlie  "Rugglostou:>"  and  its  neighbour  were  covered 
with  close-packed  humanity,  for  the  event  of  the  mock  ex- 
ecution was  to  take  place  at  their  feet. 

Fifty  ])eople  were  scattered  about  the  field,  and  around 
an  old  shippen  at  the  upper  end  there  swarmed  a  cluster 
of  men,  who  came  and  went,  ran  hither  and  thither,  and 
gave  directions  to  each  other.  Upon  the  "Rugglestone" 
itself,  overlooking  the  grave  that  opened  beneath  it,  stood 
Oabriel  Shillingford,  for  to  him,  as  an  antiquary,  the  rite 
promised  exceeding  interest,  and  he  was  at  present  con- 
cerned more  with  the  archaeological  aspect  of  the  revival 
than  its  immediate  signiiicnnce.  But  although  not  a  few, 
including  his  daughter  Petroncll,  Mrs.  Louisa  Windeatt 
and  Samuel  Sweelland  and  'um  !sl«ier  fiOiu  Tiiuliiii,  atood 
beside  the  farmer  and  listened  to  Ids  discourse,  others  were 
not  so  indifferent,  and  approached  the  event  with  personal 
emotion.     There  were  factions  in  the  field,  and  those  who  re- 
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srtitid  tilt'  matter  coiij^TiriittMl  tojictli.T  and  hrld  a  Urin 
iVuiit.  llvrv  stood  01(1  Harry  Ilaukc,  liis  son  Voun<; 
Harry,  and  two  lal)ourt"is  Troin  Woodhayc.s.  With  tiioni 
a[)[)oarod  Klias  Coaker;  tliou^'h  it  was  not  conviction  that 
brought  him,  i)ut  a  natural  inclination  to  take  ihc  w»>akt'r 
side.  A  Smerdon  or  two— youiipcr  l)rothcrs  of  Whitclock 
— also  assisted  Malx'l  Pierce's  suppor(ei-s,  and  certain  men 
were  drawn  to  them— from  no  interest  in  the  heroine  of 
the  event,  but  heeause  their  private  enetnies  ha[)[)cned  to  he 
on  the  other  side.  This  eveninfr,  indeed,  promised  ^rood 
opportunity  to  pay  oiT  old  scores.  Thus,  Mr.  Heil,  of 
the  almshouse,  had  eone  over  to  the  enemy,  liecaust;  he 
hoped,  after  dusk,  to  gt't  in  a  hearty  thump  or  two  on  the 
jaw  of  lilind  Nicky  (iluhh.  It  was  not  a  heroic  ambition, 
l)ut  the  aged  Hell  had  suffered  so  often  and  so  fearfully 
from  Nicky's  tonf?iie  that  desire  for  honourable  warfarin 
no  longer  troubled  him. 

With  the  minority  was  also  gathered  Alfred  Mogridge, 
who  meant  to  pluck  a  crow  with  Pancras  Widecondte, 
wiiile  a  cousin  of  Tom  Gurney's,  who  was  in  the  l)lack- 
sniith's  secrets,  had  driven  over  from  Pondsworthy  to  take 
his  place  in  the  fighting  rank.  Tom  Gurney  himself  had 
iiot  yet  come,  but  his  supporters  expected  hiin  to  take  the; 
Held  at  any  moment.  His  first  hand  at  the  forge  arrived 
presently;  but  he  had  seen  nothing  of  his  master. 

This  company  walked  apart,  eyed  the  preparations  jeal- 
ously, and  sought  once  or  twice  to  pry  into  the  business  of 
the  shippen;  but  they  were  prevented.  A  rope  had  been 
run  round  the  building,  and  a  policeman  kept  guard  there. 
When  young  Coaker  taxed  Adam  Sanders  with  support- 
ing the  forces  of  disorder,  the  constable  explained. 

"Don't  know  nothing  about  that,"  he  said.  "I've  got 
my  orders,  and  so  have  Ernest  Chave  yonder,  and  they 
he  to  do  nought  so  long  as  these  people  go  about  their  fun 
in  a  quiet  and  decent  way.  And  I  hope  you  men  won't 
interfere  with  them,  because  then  they  won't  interfere 
with  you.  'Tis  an  old  custom ;  and  when  'tis  all  over  you 
can  have  your  say,  and  not  sooner." 

P>ut  Elias  Coaker  scoined  such  counsel. 

'Tis  another  old  custom  to  knock  your  enemies  on  the 
fiend,  and  we've  just  so  good  a  right  to  play  at  old 
customs  as  them."  he  said.  "If  you  want  to  do  the  sensi- 
ble thing,  Adam,  you'll  pack  up  and  clear  out  of  here;  or 
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if  you  hide,  you'd  best  not  take  sides.  There's  a  difl'erence 
of  opinion  k''»ii'k'  to  *"'  doeided  afore  very  long,  and  we've 
got  every  reason  to  defy  these  ehaps,  as  he  set  on  dragging 
a  woman's  credit  in  the  dust." 

They  had  come  where  u  pole  and  transverse  beam  as- 
cended. 

"  'Tis  here,"  said  Alfred  Mogridge,  "that  the  low  crea- 
tures l)e  going  to  h;ing  up  their  momiuet.*  They'll  string 
it  up  aloft,  and  then  pull  it  down  and  bury  it,  with  ..d 
the  beastly  insults  they  can  think  upon." 

"And  we'll  let  'em  go  so  far  as  the  hanging,"  declared 
Old  Harry.  "  Vou  list  to  me.  1  can't  tight,  but  1  can 
give  advice.  You  sutler  'em  to  go  through  with  their 
foolery,  and  then,  when  'tis  done  and  they  he  going  to  bury 
the  doll,  you  young  men  will  dash  in  altogether  and  prop- 
erly surprise" 'em,  and  tear  the  etitigy  of  Mrs.  Pierce  to 
pieces  afore  their  eyes.  There's  about  equal  numbers  for 
and  against,  1  believe,  and  we've  got  the  strength  and 
we're  in  the  right,  so  us  ought  to  have  the  upper  hand." 

"I'oliceman  Sand"rs  be  gone  to  speak  to  Policeman 
Chave  at  the  gate,"  said  Young  Harry;  "and  'tis  a  pretty 
nice  (piestion  what  they'll  do  about  it.  They  ought  to  look 
the  other  way.  but  they  won't.  They'll  take  the  side  of 
the  weakest,  according  to  their  custom,  so  if  we're  win- 
ning, we'll  have  'em  against  us  at  the  finish,  and  that's  no 

good." 

"I'll  go  over  and  talk  to  them,"  declared  his  father; 
"but  you  give  mo  a  smart  call  if  they  begin.  The  time  is 
at  haiid,  for  there's  :\Ir.  Shillingford  and  a  good  feu- 
women    and   nonfighters   perched   up    'pon   the   'Ruggle- 

stone.'  "  ^        -,  P        •. 

"I  wanted  for  Mrs.  Pierce  to  come  herself  and  face  it 
out,"  said  .Mr.  Gurney's  cousin.  "And  Tom  axed  her 
also,  T  believe;  because,  as  he  very  truly  said,  our  side 
would  fight  a  lot  better  if  she  was  there  to  see;  but  she 
wouldn't  come.  And  t'other  side  ..anted  for  Arthur 
Pierce  to  go  and  stand  up  on  the  rock  out  of  liarm's  way; 
but  he's  taking  the  atYair  ill,  and  says  that  'tis  the  last 
sti-aw  that  will  break  h^s  back.  However,  his  side  may 
!...-.- i  I-.:-.-.-.  !•.;;!  -.-.r-.  t'ii^vp  .'i'readv.  T  shouldn't  wonder.  1' 
tiiey  teil  him  'tis  his  duty  1o  be  there,  he'll  come." 

A  man  approached,  hatless  and  excited. 

*  Mommet — scarccroic. 
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Tis    Christian    Cohleiyii 


said    Harry    Hawkf,    the 


vollIl^tT, 


II 


e  s  agai 


list  us,  as  \\f  all  know,  and  we  can't 


have  no  truck  with  hiiu  to-night."' 

••No  no,"  dccland  Christian.  "You'm  out  there,  I  m 
vdur  side.  '  I've  throwed  'em  oyer  long  ago.  I'm  on  Mabel 
"I'i.-rcc's  side,   1  do  assure   'ee." 

\  (-r.-wd  of  men  and  boys,  and  a  few  women,  wandered 
■d.out  tlie  Held.  Tli-ir  numbers  in*  ivas.'d.  They  crowded 
nmnd  the  grave  and  the  gallows;  then  tiiey  souglit  to  pen- 
etrate the  old  barn,  but  were  prevented,  rresently  the 
.■liurch  clock  struck  si.K,  and  the  ceremony  began.  ili[rdly 
had  the  bell  ceased  when  another  sound— harsh  and  hide- 
ous—a  burlesque  of  a  hell,  rolled  out  fruia  the  sluppcn, 
and  to  its  painful  reiteration  a  procession  emerged  tri'i 
the  building  and  marched  slowly  to  the  gallows 

Nickv  (ilubb,  led  by  his  wife,  came  first.     They  were 
both  clad  in  black;  indeed,  a  significant  feature  of  the  pro- 
...ssion  was  its  funereal  aspect,  for  only  one  flash  ot  white 
broke   the  monotony  of   darkness.     Nicky   played   his   ac- 
cordion and  Nanny  sh    Ued  a  hymn.     She  was  supported 
bv  the  voices  of  six  boys  who  followed,  walking^ two  by 
two     Next  came   Birkett  Johnson,  who   played      under- 
taker "    He  wore  a  top  hat  with  a  mourning  band,  an  old 
frock  coat  of  his  master's,  and  a  huge  black  tie.     He  car- 
ried a  black  staff  and  marshalled  the  procession.     To  Fan- 
eras  Widecombe  had  fallen  the  important  part  of     clergy- 
man "     He   march>  d   along  in   a   night-shirt   that   bally 
Turtle  had  converttd  into  a  surplice;  and  over  ii  he  wore 
a  -igantic  black  stole,  half  a  foot  wide.     A  book  he  car- 
ried, while  upon  each  side  of  him  there  marched  a  sur- 
nliced  hov.     One  bore  a  candle  and  one  a  hell.     Next  came 
a  grotesque  figure,  the  "hangman  "     He  also  wore  black 
and  his  eves  were  hidden  behind  a  black  ma-k.     Horns 
sprouted  from  his  head;  he  carried  a  pitchfork  and  pre- 
sented some  confusion  of  ideas,  since  he  was  half  an  exe- 
eutioner,  half  a  demon.     No  less  a  man  Jhan  Jack  Mog- 
ridge  plaved  this  part.     He  had  be^gged  for  it  to  testi  y 
his  emancipation,  and  also  because  he  would  be  disguise 
and  bevond  reach  of  recognition.     Pancras  himself  coveted 
the  picturesque  character,  but  the  ^clergyman    ^presented 
gi eater  attractions,  for  he  embiacea  a  narunni.      -.^^-i  --■--•v^- 
walked  the  -bearers"-six  stout  mer..   led  by  the  small 
figure  of  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh  in  venerable  attire.     Three 
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young  iarmors  went  in  this  coiiipuuy,  and  it  included  Bas- 
sett  (Junicy  lUiii  Duustuue  Mill,  and  one  Willes  Langdou 
from  Nortluvay. 

In  their  midst  they  bore  a  chair,  win  rein  sat  tlie  effigy 
of  Mabel  I'ieiee.  lier  i)eculiarities  had  been  much  ac- 
centuated, and  tile  ligure,  with  its  enormous  bosom,  mas- 
sive legs,  and  scarlet  face,  was  greeted  with  sliouts  of 
laughter  and  groans  of  scorn,  it  wore  a  cotton  gown,  autl 
a  straw  liat  trimmed  with  paper  tlowers.  Its  black  hair 
was  spread  over  its  slioulders,  and  in  its  hand  was  a  wlup 
— the  mytliical  weapon  with  whicli  Mabel  was  said  to  have 
struck  her  Imsband  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  fig- 
ure brandislii'd  tliis  scourge;  and  a  man,  who  walked  be- 
hind tlie  chair,  pulled  a  string  and  worked  the  doll's  ana 
up  and  down.  On  tiie  back  of  the  chair  was  a  square 
])lacard  bearing  this  legend:  " Bdiola.  flie  Widecombe  has- 
hand-hcalcr!"  The  dummy  bulked  larger  far  than  life. 
Pancras,  the  artist,  had  modelled  the  head  out  of  piitty, 
and  xet  upon  the  IVatures  a  far-reaching  grin  that  showed 
the  teeth.  The  great  black  eyes  stared ;  the  feet,  in  huge 
boots  made  of  cardlioard,  hung  down  from  beneath  the 
skirts,  and  turned  out  their  toes  limply. 

iMr.  Timothy  Turtle  and  half  a  dozen  other  men  brought 
up  the  rear.  They  bore  marrow-bones  nd  cleavers — to 
be  used  later;  while  a  boy,  left  in  the  siu  "roni  which  the 
proci  .sion  had  started,  beat  regularly  upon  a  great  'uetal 
pan  and  imitated  the  passing  bell. 

Then  to  the  gallows  marched  the  procession,  and  drew 
up  in  a  ring  there,  while  the  crowd  pressed  round  them. 
All  was  done  in  order  and  without  any  haste  or  disturbance, 
for  the  «upiiorters  of  Mabel  Pierce  felt  a  little  awed  liy  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  rival  faction  outnumbered 
them  considerably,  and  Tom  (iurney  still  tarried. 

Then    1  ".iiicras  spoke: 

"My  lii'^nds, "  lie  said,  "we  will  now  sing  the  hymn 
of  the  husband-beater,  l)efore  we  give  this  woman  to  her 
doom!" 

The  efTlgy  was  brriugbt  under  the  gallows,  and  while 
Jack  ^dogriilgr  tird  a  rope  about  its  neck,  Nicky  played 
a  new  tune;  the  boys  s;ing  to  ;;  slow  measure  the  song  that 
T'ncle  Cobleitrh  bad  taught  them;  and  the  men  thundered 
'.!'.  time  '>u  tlieir  marrow'-bones  and  cleavers. 

Thus  ran  the  dii-ge: 
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"There  is  a  wife  li\09  in  tVi.-.  place 
Who  heats  her  hiish.-ii.'.  to  sad  disprraco. 
Slic  heats  liiiii  t)laik.  and  -he  heats  hiiii  l>iiie, 
Slie  heats  liim  till  the  Idoi.d  runs  thr<m;,di! 
And  if  this  woman  don't  nuiid  her  manners. 
We'll  have  her  si<in  and  send  to  the  tanners; 
And  when  the  tanners  have  tanned  it  ^n<'1^  , 
Her  hide  shall  be  hung  on  tlie  nail  of  hell. 

T\vi(^e  the  song  was  shouted  sl',)\vly,  niul  then  eamo  the 
ocremoiiv  of  the  execution.  The  eunihrnus  etti^'V  was 
ara^L'cd' aloft  with  a  dozen  men  at  tlie  rop.'.  It  was  heti 
:,ll,"ved  to  spin  awhile  by  the  neek  before  the  taee  ol  all 

"  Amrstill  the  woman's  friends  looked  for  their  leader; 
hut  he  did  not  come,  and  Elias  Coaker  prepared  to  take 

'" -lloid  on  a  litMe  longer  yet,"  he  said  to  the  others,  who 
ni.'ant  to  join  battle  with  Johnson  and  his  party  Let 
•hu  -et  a  bit  further  with  their  foolery;  then  we'll  go  tor 
■.,,M"01d  Ilarrv's  right:  when  they  put  the  image  in 
thiekv  grave  they've  dug  by  the  'llugglestnne  -that  s  the, 
li.ne.'  There's  more  of  them  than  us,  but  we  re  younger 
and  we'll  surprise  'em."  .    , 

Prese-  My  the  execution  over,  Pancras  Widecombe  ened 

out  in  I.  loud  voice:  ■,  ,     ,     i  i    „„,! 

"We  have  seen  this  female  well  and  truly  hanged,  and 

now  we  will  bury  her!" 

Wh(-reupon  Nicky  gave  a  flourish  on  his  aee.  rdion    an. 

Jaek  Mogridge  lowered  the  figure  down.     It  was  place. 

on  a  bier!  with  its  whip  and  placard  upon  its  breast,  and 

then  marchf^d  to  the  grave.  ^^^fonnd 

Many  had  watched  the  ceremony  thus  far  with  prof.  und 
intorest,  and  from  his  perch  on  the  "  Iluggles  one,  (.abr  el 
Slnllingf.>rd  descanted  at  length  to  Mrs.  \V.nd.^att,  Sam- 
u.>l  Sweetland  and  others,  oneerning  these  old-time  t;ites 
\(  ne  as  yet  perceived  that  a  faction  resented  the  business 
ve  V  bittc^rlv^  but  at  the  graveside  the  ITawk.^s,  Coaker, 
Chi-istian  Cobleigh,  and  a  .Inzen  others  were  ^^^^Y;\^^}]^^1 
together,  and  after  the  hanging,  ortain  ">'1''P;"'  '""J^^f ";*' 
from  .^nr  found  their  ehivalry  wakened,  so  that  they  pro- 
test,    against  this  assault  upon  a  woman,  and  .loitied  Mrs. 

Pi.')«e's  supporters.  •     i   x     i      „,,,,.iv 

xt:„i...'.   ll^r,.  r.f  n   ronl   battle   promis.'d   to  be   amply 

justified.'  indeed,  his  wife  told  him  as  xxmv.h,  and  wniie 
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the  funeral  procession  approached  the  grave,  she  spoke  to 
her  husband,  when  he  rested  a  moment  from  his  labours. 

"They  Hawkes  and  a  lot  of  chaps  be  gettinj;  shoulder 
to  shoulder  under  the  rock,"  slie  said.  "There'll  be  a 
proper  tantara  in  a  minute.  And  that  rat,  Christian  Cob- 
leigh,  as  was  on  our  side,  have  gone  over  and  joined  'em." 

"Be  Tom  Gurney  there?"  he  a.sked;  but  Nanny  could 
not  see  the  blacksmith.  "The  dusk  do  come  down,"  she 
replied,  "and  I  can't  swear  to  'em;  but  there's  p]lias 
Coaker  and  some  of  they  young  Smerdons  and  the  men 
from  Woodhayes.  And  that  old  devil.  Bell  from  the  alms- 
house, be  crept  behind  'era." 

"He's  come  for  me,"  declared  Nick>-.  "You  bring  me 
to  the  man  and  let  me  get  my  hand  on  his  neckerchief — 
1  ax  no  more." 

Pancras  was  big  with  his  sermon,  but  he,  too,  saw  the 
solid  party  beside  the  grave,  and  began  to  doubt  if  the 
words  he  had  planned  to  speak  would  all  be  uttered. 

The  moment  the  bier  was  deposited  he  began,  but  his 
remarks  were  punctuated  by  the  tirst  growling  of  the 
storm. 

"Stand  further  off,  you  men!  Don't  you  be  so  damned 
pushing.  Young  Harry  Hawke!" 

"Keep  back,  Coaker!     Where's  they  police  got  to?" 

Thus  spake  Johnson,  Turtle,  and  others ;  but  Elias  proved 
a  good  general.  He  still  sought  for  Tom  Gurney,  and 
expected  the  blacksmith  would  spring  out  of  the  increas- 
ing crowd  at  any  moment.  T'u'  men  and  women  on  the 
rock  craned  to  see  the  effigy,  and  grey  evening  stole  over 
the  scene. 

"We  are  met,"  began  Pancras  hurriedly — "we  are  met, 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  to  commit  to  the  earth  the  dust 
of  a  woman  that  beat  her  husband.  'Tis  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  mouths  of  witnesses  that  this  IMabel  Pierce 
mangled  her  poor  man  somethincr  shameful,  and  smote  him 
over  the  face  with  a  whip-handle  and  fetched  the  blood. 
A  very  cruel,  fearful  thing  to  fall  out  in  a  C!iristian  land, 
and  'tis  a  proper  end  to  such  a  hard-hearted  creature 
that  us  should  hang  her  up  bv  the  neck  until  she  was  dead, 
and—" 

"Shut  your  silly  mouth,  you  ginger-headed  fool!" 
sliouted  a  iiiiin  iH-iiiUii  tilt'  ciowii,  and  it  .seevued  tnat  tne 
sense  of  the  meeting  went  with  hira. 
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"Hold  ou,"  whispereu  Coaker  to  his  friends;  "they  11 
;,11  be  our  way  of  thinking  in  a  tniniite.  Let  him  talk  a 
bit  more  and  they'll  roll  him  into  th.  pit  himse  f. 

Pancras  was  staggered  by  the  interruption  and  laughter 
Ih'it  greeted  it;  but  he  made  another  effort,  while  Johnson 
;,ik1  Turtle  and  Mogridge  busied  themselves  with  roix'S, 
and  TTncle  Cobleigh  uttered  directions. 

"Oh  my  dear  friends,  let  it  be  a  less.^n  to  us  one  and 
all  "  continued  the  stonemason;  but  he  got  no  turther. 
S,/inebody  outside  the  crowd  flung  a  clod  of  wet  oartli, 
•md  so  excellent  was  the  aim  that  it  hit  the  preacher  on 
the  back  of  tlie  head,  burst  like  a  shell,  and  spiUt.;re(i  his 
surplice.     Magnetically  this  unexpected  signal  precipitated 

the  conflict.  ,    . 

"Come  on!"  yelled  Elias.  "Tear  up  that  scarecrow, 
h.)vs.  and  if  anybody  stops  you,  break  their  necks!  It 
.shan't  be  said  as  Widecombe  saw  a  woman  insulted  and 
(lid  nought  to  prevent  it."  ,        ,,  ,„.-       ,,  i. 

"Police'  Police!"  shouted  Mr.  Turtle,  "lis  all  be- 
ing done  decently  and  in  order,  and  if  there's  trouble  it 

han't  of  our  making."  e  ^-  ,     u  „„„ 

But  the  police  could  not  reach  the  centre  of  disturbance 
fur  some  timo,  and  meanwhile  the  forces  closed. 

FroL  their  rock,  uplifted  above  the  strife,  Mr.  Shilling- 
f.jrd  Mr.  Sweetland,  and  their  company  perceived  the 
full  clash  of  arms,  and  Mrs.  Windeatt  was  more  than  once 
disposed  to  descend  into  the  iray  when  Mabel  s  cham- 
pions seemed  like  to  be  worsted;  but  the  men  restrained 

"  Petronell  watched  her  old  lover  do  deeds  of  daring,  and 
marked  the  tragic  collision  between  him  and  the  bewildered 
Pancras  •    for  before  the  preacher  could  get   out  ot    his 
„niddv  gown,  it  was  torn  off  him,  an.l  he  was  wrestling  in 
the  grip  of  young  Coaker.     The  struggle  revolvoxl  about  the 
dummv  figifre,  and  no  Creeks  of  old  time  fought  fien^r  for 
their  fallen  dead  than  Hawke.  Coaker,  and  their  party  on 
one  side,  against  Birkett  Johnson,   P«f  ^^«f^  ^»^^',""^;^^^^ 
and  the  promoters  of  the  procession  on  the  other      Ihe  old 
,„en  were  either  knocked  do^^^l  or  pushed  out  of  the  wa>  ; 
but  some  wisely  ran  off.  and  the^first  to  ^yriggle  out  of 
the  throng  and  escape  was  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh.     He  cried 
t.  Onhriol    ShiUineford.   and    the   farmer,   leaning   do\\n 
from  the  "Rugglestone,"  dragged  the  little  man  up  .mo 
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safety.  As  for  old  Harry  Ilawkp,  like  his  son,  ho  had 
ever  been  a  iighti-r,  and  ho  strove  now  fierecly  with  ^Mr. 
Turtle — a  man  ten  years  younger  thau  hiinselt' — and  got 
worsted. 

The  din  increased :  rough  hands  were  thrust  out  upon 
the  doll  and  as  (juiekly  heateu  oil";  from  wrestling  the 
men's  tempers  rose  to  fighting;  blows  began  to  fall,  and 
the  loeal  police,  wi'h  three  others  to  help  them,  were 
thrusting  in,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  They  kept  together, 
and  sought  to  divide  the  fighting  i)arties.  But  these  were 
only  forced  asunder  to  meet  again. 

Nanny  iiad  tried  to  drag  her  husl)and  out  of  the  battle, 
but  there  sneaked  up  J\lr.  Bell  and  kicked  the  blind  man 
on  the  stern;  whereupon  Nanny  was  translated  to  Bellona's 
incarnate  self,  and,  not  content  with  leading  her  husband 
upon  the  venerable  coward  of  the  almshouse,  attacked  him 
too.  Buffeted  and  bedraggled,  Mr.  Bell  screamed  for  help, 
and  when  a  policeman  ran  to  his  rescue,  the  frenzied 
Nicky,  now  beside  himself,  struck  out  wildly,  fastcne<l  with 
both  hands  upcui  the  officer's  throat,  dragged  him  into  the 
dust,  and  bit  his  ear.  The  accordion,  breaking  from  its 
strap,  flew  off  his  back,  and  Mr.  Bell,  perceiving  the  ac- 
cident, revived  a  little  of  hi.,  self-respect  by  trampling  tlie 
instrument  to  pieces  untler  Nanny's  eyes.  It  squeaked  and 
screamed  in  dying  agonies  as  it  Avas  broken  beneath  his 
heavy  feet. 

Now  was  the  struggle  at  full  tide,  and  a  rolling  battle  of 
men  foamed  this  way  and  that  like  a  tierce  sea  round  the 
"liugglestone. "  Nicky  had  chosen  his  antagonist  ill,  for 
the  police  were  soon  weary  '^f  suffering  blows  from  both  sides 
and  returning  none;  when,  therefore,  this  furious  assault 
was  made  upon  one  of  their  own  limited  company,  they 
awoke  to  personal  interest,  ana  concentrated  their  forces 
upon  ]\Ir.  Glubb.  Indeed,  the  concentration  was  neces- 
sary, for  he  fought  with  lion-like  fury,  and  Nanny,  hav- 
ing failed  to  catch  'Mr.  Bell,  returned  to  him  and  did  her 
best  to  assist  him.  Iler  a  policeman  picked  up  bodily,  and 
bore  shrieking  and  scratching  from  the  fray;  but  it  needed 
four  others  to  control  Nicky  and  make  him  a  prisoner. 
The  battle  raged  a  little  longer,  and  then  the  smaller  side 
and  the  weaker  sex  most  gloriously  triumphed.  Pancras 
went  (liiwn  hetore  the  lieavier  fist  of  Klias.  .Mr.  ,Jolinsou 
and  ^Ir.  Turtle  W(  re  similarly  discomfited,  and  fragments 
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„f  their  fanoy  dresses  strewed  the  field.  Jack  Mogridge,  the 
.xccutiouor/suti'cred  more  than  most,  for  ho  was  captured 
|,v  a  suddcu  sally  of  four,  lieaded  by  his  own  father,  ami 
1,1111'Mi'd,  hoofs,  horns,  and  tail,  into  tlu'  grave  dug  tor  the 
(lull  y.  Christian  Cobleigh,  on  the  other  side,  also  re- 
aiv*  I  specially  rough  treatment  as  a  traitor  and  one 
probably  responsible  for  this  organized  opposition.  ^Some- 
IkkIv  seizing  the  whip  which  accompanied  Mabel  I'lerce  s 
iinir.'c,  had  dealt  Christian  ugly  blows  across  the  face,  and 
|„.  sit'  now,  half-stuuucd,  in  the  hedge,  not  far  from  Pan- 
,  las  Widccombe,  who  was  also  out  of  action  and  bleeding 

As  for  the  image  itself,  it  was  trampled  into  ten  thou- 
sand pieces  by  the  conquerors;  and  much  to  Mr.  Shilling- 
ford's  regret  did  this  happen,  for  he  would  fam  have  saved 
the  figure  as  a  revival  of  ancient  customs  worthy  to  V" 
placed  in  a  museum. 

Tiicn  descended  darkness  upon  the  scene,  and  the  people 
Madually  thinned  away.  For  the  fight  was  over ;  the  spec- 
iatois  departed;  a  dozen  men  were  soon  tending  minor 
hurts  in  the  bar  of  the  "Kugglestone  Inn,"  while  not  ess 
than  another  dozen,  including  Christian  Cobleigh,  Eiias 
Coaker,  and  Pancras  Widecombe,  trailed  oil"  to  the  quar- 
trrs  of  Doctor  Grcnville  at  Woodhayes,  that  their  gashes- 
ami  ))ruises  and  broken  crowns  might  be  attended  to 

The  doctor  mourned  very  heartily  that  he  had  not  been 
prsent  at  such  an  event,  and  while  he  plastered  Pancras 
Widecombe  and  put  a  couple  of  stitches  in  the  eyebrow 
.,r  Christian  Cobleigh,  he  heard  all  particulars,  \oung 
Crenville  had  just  returned  from  Newtown  Abbot  and  was 
alile  to  solve  one  great  problem. 

"And  seeing  'twas  all  for  Tom  Gurney  and  ^Iis.  Pierce 
said   Christian.   "I   never   shall   understand   why   for   the 
blacksmith  didn't  come  and  lend  a  hand.     If  alive,  you  d 
have  reckoned  the  man  would  have  been  there  to  lead  our 
side  at  such  a  time."  ,,   ,     ,       ,  ., 

"T  saw  him  and  Mrs.  Pierce  at  Newtown,  declared  the 
-loctor.  "No  doubt  thev  thought  this  was  just  the  evening 
to  mind  their  own  business." 

"By  Cor!  Bolted!  And  while  we  were  fighting  tooth 
ami  nail  for  'em,  they — " 
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"And  Wideeorabe  upheaved  and  the  world  pretty  well 
turned  inside  out!"  he  said. 

"And  now  us  shan't  get  so  much  as  thanks  for  it  from 
either  the  man  or  woman,"  declared  Christian. 

"And  don't  that  all  show  our  side  was  riglit  and  your 
side  wrong?"  asked  Paucras.  "A  wicked,  worthless 
wretch  she  is ;  and  now  the  blacksmith  will  be  ruined, 
though  he  was  no  better  than  her." 

A  messenger  came  running  for  Doctor  Grenville.  It  was 
a  boy  from  the  "Old  Inn." 

"A  telegram  have  just  arrived  for  master,"  said  the 
lad,  "and  he's  rolling  on  the  floor,  and  the  pot-mau  says 
that  without  doubt  he's  in  a  cruel  fine  fit." 


I":': 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

WiDECOMBE  was  mightily  shaken,  and  the  waves  of  this 
great  storm  swept  here  and  there  until  scarcely  a  home- 
stead but  felt  the  beat  of  them.  Pi.blic  opinion  had 
seldom  been  so  stirred,  ar  1  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  whirlwind  of  debaio  awakened,  a  self-cons'-ious  un- 
dercurrent of  conviction  that  the  hanging  of  Mrs.  Pierce's 
cffigv  must  have  resounded  to  the  fiir  corners  of  the  earth. 
Widecombe,  in  fact,  believed  that  the  eyes  of  England  were 
iil)()n  her;  and  Pancras  and  his  kind  held  their  heads  the 
higher  for  it;  while  old  men,  mourning  the  event  as  un- 
■scciidy,  savage,  and  reactionary,  feared  that  it  woidd 
liting"  the  village  into  disrepute,  and  reflect  upon  their 
sous  and  daughters  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  truth,  half  a  dozen  paragraphs  in  half  a  dozen  local 
papers  represented  the  extent  of  the  world's  attention. 
Alter  forty-eight  hours  had  passed,  the  event  was  forgot- 
ten beyond  the  Vale;  but  there  it  reigned  paramount  for 
some  time  longer,  and  from  it  there  sprang  minor  inci- 
dents that  served  to  keep  the  battle  in  nic'n's  iruiids.^ 

Two  days  later  a  party  at  the  "Rugglest(me  Inn"  re- 
traced each  feature  of  the  conflict,  and  Birkett  Johnson, 
in  whom  had  suddenly  awakened  an  istinct  for  strategy, 
explained  to  Mr.  Turtle  and  Christi;,ii  Cobhigh  how  cer- 
t;iin  flank  movements  must  have  changed  tiie  course  of 
the  light. 

"Of  course,  we  wasn't  prepared  for  you."  he  said  to  the 
younger,  "and  I  won't  pretend  that  any  honest  man  wdl 
"think  the  same  of  yon.  Christian;  for  you  changed  your 
partv  without  due  notice,  and  that's  never  allowed  in  fair 
fighting.  'Twas  you  up  along  with  'em  that  threw  me 
otf  the  seen  ,  and  I  never  smelt  serious  mischief  till  I'd 
got  old  Bill  Webber  hammering  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
It  can't  be  denied  that  you  had  the  best  of  il  al  ihe  fmish, 
hut  I'll  never  grant  as  you  would  have  done  if  us  had  un- 
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derstood.  You  played  a  Judas  part,  and  it  won't  be  foi- 
gotteu  iigainst  you." 

Christian  was  silent,  but  Elias  Coaker  took  up  the  cud- 
gels for  him. 

"That's  all  rot,"  he  said.  "War's  war,  and  a  spy  be  al- 
lowed in  war.  Besides,  the  man  didn't  hide  what  he'd 
dune.  He'd  got  a  right  to  change  his  mind  and  come  over 
to  our  side  if  he  chose." 

Young  Coblei^h  was  interested  at  this  defence,  but 
made  no  contribution  to  the  subsequent  debate.  Pancras 
argued  hotly  that  the  other  had  been  guilty  of  treachery, 
and  Johnson  supported  him.  Then  came  the  liiiniliar, 
slow  stump  of  heavy  boots,  and  Christian  w;is  forgotten. 

"Aw  jimmery  !  'tis  Nicky  Glubb  !  They've  let  him  out," 
cried  Pancras. 

The  squat,  toad-like  figure  entered,  and  Nanny,  flushed 
with  triumph,  led  him  amongst  them. 

"Three  cheers  for  Nicky!"  cried  Mr.  Turtle,  and  then 
they  hastened  to  learn  his  news. 

"We  all  thought  you  was  going  to  have  a  month,  filubb," 
said  Johnson. 

"No  doul)t,"  answered  the  blind  man.  "A  pack  of 
filthy  cow.'irds  that  you  be!  And  I  dare  say  you'd  have, 
liked  for  it  to  be  six — .some  of  you.  Give  me  a  pint,  Tim 
Turtle,  I'm  very  near  busting  for  beer.  But  there  'tis, 
the  Justices  be  men,  thank  God,  and  though  they've  done 
wrong  in  my  case  time  and  again,  for  once  they've  done 
right,  and  the  Honourable  Masterman  be  so  good  as  his 
name,  and  the  Honourable  Kitson  is  a  true  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  a  Christian  gentleman." 

"He  came  afore  'em — "  began  Nanny,  as  Nicky  dipped 
to  his  beer;  but  he  gulped  and  then  silenced  her. 

"You  shut  up.  I  be  going  to  tell  this  story.  Afore 
'em  1  came,  with  half  a  score  of  peelers  round  me,  and 
told  'em  how  it  had  took  a  regiment  of  police  to  carry 
me  off  the  field.  'I'd  have  fought  with  my  fists,  your 
honours,'  I  said;  'but  I  be  stone  blind,  and  a  man  as  can't 
see  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  a  bit  of  work  like  that. 
But  where  I  grips  I  hangs,  your  honours,'  I  said,  'and  it 
didn't  ought  to  count  against  me  that  I  use  my  teeth  and 
buols,  so  well  as  my  claws,  for  what's  a  poor,  defenceless, 
blind  man  to  do?  I  done  what  I  believed  to  be  my  right- 
ful duty,'  I  said;  'and  I  ban't  going  to  deny  to  your  hon- 
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ours  that  I  enjoyed  it,  because  I  did;  and  I  done  my 
bestest  as  I  always  do;  but  you  mustn't  think  as  twas  all 
one  way  with  me,  because  1  catched  some  proper  clouts 
troin  the  police,  both  tore  and  aft,  your  honours  and  it 
they'd  had  the  wit  to  hit  lue  in  the  guts  instead  of  on  the 
head,  they'd  have  settled  me  sooner;  for  my  head's  iron. 
Hut  I  be  a  proper  nest  of  bruises,  your  honours,  and  black 
and  blue  from  head  to  heel,  and  I  lost  a  bucket  of  valuable 
blood  and  1  had  my  accordion  smashed  to  match-wood— 
and  l'  know  who  done  it.  But  that's  for  another  time  and 
place  And  I  ask  your  honours  to  deal  gently  by  an  at- 
riictcd  creature.'  Like  that  I  talked  to  'em;  and  then 
the  Honourable  Kitson  up  and  axed  where  was  all  the  other 
prisoners.  The  Bench  had  heard  about  the  adventure, 
for  it  shook  the  county  by  all  accounts,  and,  of  course,  they 
,  xpectcd  a  rally  of  culprits.  But  instead  of  that,  it  come 
out  that  the  police  had  only  got  hold  of  me! 

"The  Honourable  Masterman  laughed  at  that.  Ciood 
l\nvers!'  he  said.  'Do  you  tell  me,  Inspector,  that  all 
vour  chaps  put  together  was  only  able  to  catch  one  ot  these 
i.rawlers,  and  him  a  blind  man?'  And  the  Inspector  said  1 
was  the  only  one  who  fell  foul  of  the  police.  'He  was  like 
a  mad  dog,'  said  Inspector,  'and  P.C.  Chave  and 
others  will  testify  to  it.  They  hit  him  on  the  head,  but 
ho  wouldn't  drop,  and  then  he  deliberately  tried  to  bite 
otY  P.C.  Gaunter 's  ear,  so  they  just  had  to  take  him  in 

charge'  ,  ,      , ,  ,  .         .^      , 

"  'You're  a  liar,  Mister  Inspector,'  I  told  him.  1  only 
givod  the  constable  a  gentle  nip,  because  he  was  screwing 
10 v  arms  out  of  the  armholes ;  and  so  would  anybody.  And 
what  I  did  was  nought,  for  what  could  I  do?  The  useful 
fijrhters  was  the  young,  fierce  men ;  but^  the  police  took 
very  good  care  to  keep  out  of  their  way ! '  ,    ,     „ 

''Well  in  a  word,  they  dismissed  the  case,  and  the  Hon- 
ourable kitson,  the  Chairman,  said  'twas  a  poor  bag  for 
tlio  police  on  such  a  great  occasion,  and  he  reckoned  Id 
had  enough,  whether  or  no.  Then  I  blessed  the  man  to 
his  face  and  told  him  I'd  not  forget  it;  and  then,  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  I  reminded  them  that  my  means 
of  livelihood  had  been  scat  to  atoms  by  that  blasted  dog, 
,,1,1  D„ii  „„.^  v."T}tnrpfi  to  sav  that  if  another  musical  in- 
strumont  w"4en't  forthcoming  I'd  be  on  the  parish,  willy- 
nilly.     They  took  the  hint  and  I've  got  two  pound,  but 
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'twill  call  for  another  yet,  and  I  expect  a  proi'or  sub- 
scription to  be  made  by  our  side." 

"Us  shall  be  ready  and  willing,"  promised  Mr  Tu.tle. 
"You  suffered  for  right— leastways,  1  think  so,  though 
there's  a  good  deal  of  ditiereut  opinions." 

"Of  course,"  declared  Nicky.  "There  always  is  after- 
wards. But  the  money  must  be  got  together  afore  Mon- 
day, for  then  I  go  to  Newtown  to  buy  a  instrument.  And 
all  ought  to  give,  without  a  doubt,  and  I'll  be  even  with 
them  that  don't,  sooner  or  later.  'Tis  a  chanee  of  th<> 
people  to  show  what  they  think  of  me,  and  I  ought  to  rake 
in  pounds  and  pounds." 

"You  will,"  foretold  Christian  Cobleigh.  "Yoi:  hould 
get  a  subscription  book — 'twill  cost  but  a  penn;>  — and 
carry  it  round,  and  see  everybody  in  Widecorabe  with  two- 
pence to  spare  and  tell  'em  of  all  your  cruel  trouble.  It 
might  be  a  great  stroke,  and  carry  you  wc'  through  next 
winter. ' ' 

"Teach  your  grandmother!"  responded  Mr.  Glubb. 
"D'you  think  me  and  ray  wife  don't  know  how  to  raise 
the  wind?" 

"You  did  ought  to  go  to  Bell  first,"  said  a  labourer,  de- 
siring to  anger  the  blind  man;  and  he  -ueceeded  instantly. 
"Him!  The  scum,  the  dirt!  Vou  wait!  I'll  be  up- 
sides with  him,  if  it  ban't  till  we  meet  in  a  Better  Land. 
And  when  the  day  comes,  if  I  tind  him  up  t!  <^re,  I'll  break 
his  damned  harp  over  his  head,  so  sure  as  my  name  be 
Glubb.  Ess,  I  will ;  but  he  won't  be  there,  thank  the  Lord; 
his  goose  be  cooked  for  that.  The  man  as  takes  food  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  blind — 'tis  clear  enough  where  he'll  go. 
So  I'll  have  it  out  in  this  world,  for  my  eyes  won't  never 
see  that  dog  in  the  next." 

"Take  care  what  you  do,  Nicky,"  warned  Mr.  Turtle. 
"You've  made  a  great  escape;  but  you'll  be  wise  to  let 
Bell  alone  in  future.  If  you  was  called  up  afore  the 
Bench  again,  it  might  go  different." 

"Liberty  ban't  everything,"  answered  Glubb.  "I'll 
have  justice  on  that  man  if  there's  justice  left  amongst 
us.  And  since  he's  only  a  mucky  pauper,  he'll  have  to 
T^av  with  his  own  hide.  He  sba!!  take  'ny  lastinj?  mak  to 
hell  with  him.  anyhow;  and  he  knows  it;  and  I  hear  that 
as  soon  as  they  told  him  I  was  free,  he  called  on  the  hills 
to  cover  him  and  took  to  his  upper  room,  and  hardly  dares 
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to  put  his  foot  out.  But  I  shall  have  the  crack  o'  doom 
'tu  the  small  of  his  hack  afore  long.  ^^.^^'^J,^],  ''"' 
his  throat  out:   'tis  a  question  which-.nayhe  both. 

He  «rew  quieter    aud  listened  to  the  situation. 

'  'Twas  all  wasted,  in  a  n.anner  of  speaking,  sau  1  .m^ 
,.ris  Wideeomhe.  "for  in  fairness  we  must  grant  ^u  got 
;;;:,t,ted  Elias  h.re  was  one  too  many  f..r  m.;,  though  1  m 
v.rv  wishful  to  have  a  try  against  hini  again. 

••When  vou  likL-,"  answered  young  Loaker.  . 

"  And  Mr  Johns;,n  and  Tim  Turtle  was  out  ol  action  i 
a  mo  "ent,  being  old  men  who  never  expected  to  be  called 

"''■;  shaiuo'lame  for  evermore."  declared  Jobnson. 

'•Then  that  poor  M  ,gridge-they  pushed  him  in  the 
.rave  and  s.rafned  his  thigh ;  and  my  tine  }-^^^ 
ferpiece  though  it  was-they  tore  it  all  to  ribbons  so  it 
["^loX  though  Mr.  ShiUingford  proved  very  wi  hfu  o 
preserve  it  as  a  momentum  of  the  day.     But     tis  gont , 

n  1  tlu^jaeeering  thing  about  the  whole  business  be  that 

trouble  vain.  ,    t  i      ^^      «*  'Twiq  ii«* 

"I  won't  allow  that,"   declared  Johnson.  1  was  us 

that  brought  'natters  to  a  climax  and  ^l^'^red  the  air.  Now 
th.y  be  gone,  we  honest  men  can  breathe  again.  Tu.is  a 
great  scandal,  and  we've  stopped  it.  "Sr.ing 

"  \  .d  ^ow's  Arthur  Pierce?"  asked  Nicky  ^"  mg 
whit  1  "v^  done  and  suffered  for  that  shmlmv  ot  a  man.  he 
ought  to  fori-  out  five  hob  to  his  own  cheek   if  no    moi... 

-He  will  promised  Wideeomhe.  "He  gladly  will. 
At  first  when  the  blow  fell,  he  yelped  about  the  place  hke 

;   +v,arinvP   had   her   kittens   drowned;    but    Doctor 
a  cat  that  have   had   ner   ku  ^^,^^^ 

Orpnville  have  given  him  i  pn>sic  >:ii^u„  x^u  i.^ 

inner  works.  Arthur  tells  me  that  already  he  s  plu.  king  u|. 

"  '".And'in  myT;iSn'.is  „  very  ni..-  question  no.  what 
Anu  in  "'£,  ^H      j_  ^^_^^^  .^  ,,  ^^-^^  J,   ,^3j^    resarding 
his  iYle.m^s  ^u^";  ty  uu  f;:^^^      J,  drinker  al 

Mr   Ti  rtle  doubtfully.        tiowevei.  ^  "'  '^  h       .v- ,i,  *„.:„„ 
best;  but  some  of  you  soakers-you 'U  have  to  think  twice 
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company,  and  al' 

"  Tis  each  f( 
"But  for  my  pa:" 
that's  not  to  say 


whether  you   liide   liero,   now   the   woman   have   gone,   or 
whether  you  go  hack  tn  Pierce.  "■ 

The  point  had  >•'■   ady  oe<urred   to  one  or  two  of  the 
!i    it  very  tlelieate. 
Mi-elf,   of  course."   dech'in'd    Pancras. 
.ill  l)ide  long  with  Mr  TuiHe,  though 
.I'll  have  a  drink  at  the  'Ohl  Inn,' 
now  and  again,  as  chance  haf)pens. " 

"  'Twill  have  to  be  thought  upon,"  admitted  Birkett 
Johnson.  "But  we  mustn't  say  nothing  afore  Mr.  Turtle 
in  his  own  bar.     It  wouldn't   be  civil." 

"What  shall  you  do  about  it,  Nick?"  whispered  Nanny, 
and  he  answered  aloud. 

"My  way  be  clear  enough.  T's'll  see  wheth  r  Tim  Tur- 
tle here,  or  Arthur  Pierce,  will  take  the  pr<»perest  view 
about  the  new  accordion.  So  far  as  we  ca,  me  and  my 
wife  do  unto  others  just  exactly  the  same  as  thev  do  unto 
us." 

"A  very  safe  rule,  but  terrible  liifficult  for  a  blind  man, 
no  doubt,"  admitted  Johnson. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

There  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  lilatchford.  the  lawyer's 
,k,,.k  to  William  Coaker,  and,  while  Llias  shared  the 
chatter  at  "Rugglestone  Inn,"  his  mother  and  father  spoke 
uf  liim  One  fondly  wished  that  certain  things  might  hap- 
„en  •  the  other  bade  her  be  more  sensible.  It  was  not,  how- 
'v...',  of  Klias  that  Mr.  Blatchford  wrote:  his  letter  -on- 

c'cruod  Tryphena.  .  . 

"You  are  to  understand  that  her  worldly  position  is  very 
gr.atly  improved,"  explained  the  law2.r.     -Her   father 
had  invested  in  land,  and  owned  some  house  property  at 
Sv.lney,  New  South  Wales.     This  property  has  appreciated 
in  a  very  startling  manner,  and  we  are  advised  from  Aus- 
tralia that  the  estate  is  already  worth  several  thousand 
pounds  more  than  was  the  case  three  years  ago.     Nor  has 
U'h-water   mark   yet   been   reached.     Miss   Harvey   may 
tairly  be  accounted  an  heiress  in  a  small  way.    We  con- 
sider it  important  that  you  should  know  this,  since  her 
uvlfare  lies  with  you.     Her  uncles,  with  whom  we  have 
consulted,  are  of  opinion  that  she  should  be  informed  m 
ceneral  terms  that  she  will  some  day  enjoy  good  means. 
Should  she  display  any  desire  for  further  education    or 
wish   to   acquire   accomplishments,   such   as   foreign   lan- 
guages, or  drawing,  or  painting,  or  playing  on  ttie  piano- 
forte, we  are  of  opinion  that  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
gratify  her  ambitions.  p  ^„f  „i 

"Further,  we  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  not  al- 
lowing these  facts  to  become  too  generally  known  Miss 
IlarvJv  might  otherwise  fall  the  prey  of  fortune-hunters, 
or  oth'er  dishonest  persons.  We  feel  confident  that  you 
will  exercise  all  discretion,  and  should  any  problems  pre- 
sent themselves  concerning  her  future,  you  will  inform 

us  " 

Mr.  Blatchford  expressed  a  further  personal  regard  for 
I\Ir  and  Mrs.  Coaker,  recoiieetea  liieir  :;u=Hi— "-J'  "■■ 
hoped  that  all  at  Southcombe  were  well  and  prosperous. 
Thereupon  Grace  called  her  niece,  and  the  girl  s  uncle  in- 
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Tryphena  was  very  interested, 
in  sure  1  ought 


<■  \r,"  answered 

everness,   no 

,  and  knowcd 

ke  of  the  fu- 


formed  her  of  these  facts 

"liow  lovely    'twill  he!"  she  said.     "1 
to  he  very  iiuieh  obliged  to  somebody." 

"You  can  tliank  your  dead  father,  my 
Tnck;  William.  "  'Twas  his  long-sightf 
doubt.  1  reckon  ht>  understood  the  ways 
this  here  land  was  worth  snapping  for  tl 
ture.  You  iiiay  be  worth  thousands  in  a  >-  r  or  two;  and 
that's  p  mighty  dollop  of  money,  and  you  be  growed  a 
very  important  person,  and  I'm  sure  Aunt  Grace  and  me 
will  be  feared  of  our  lives  al)out  'e  now.  You  must  be 
ever  so  sensible,  Tryplicna;  and  you  mustn't  go  talking 
about  it  to  Dick,  Tom,  and  Ifany." 

"Wiiy  not?"  she  asked.  "Surely  everybody  who  cares 
for  me  wiil  be  glad?" 

"And  hungry  for  a  bite  as  well.  You'll  have  all  the 
boys  r-jiining  after  you  for  one  thing.  Because  to  be 
pretty  as  a  picture  and  rich  as  a  queen  is  luck  that  falls 
to  few  maidens,  and  if  you've  got  a  face  and  a  fortune 
both  -well,  who  can  resist  it?" 

"Don't  you  talk  that  nonsense,  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Coaker.  "Tryphena  is  a  very  clever  girl— quite  clever 
enough  to  keep  a  secret,  I'm  sure.  And  she's  got  to  think 
about  some  higher  branches  of  schooling  if  she  wants  to 
— not  about  lovers  nor  no  nonsense  like  that.  You  see 
you  can  larn  the  pianoforte,  or  how  to  paint  pictures,  or 
how  to  speak  foreign  languages,  or  any  human  laming 
you  please.  'Tis  all  within  your  reach  now,  and  you'll 
have  to  think  about  it  a  lot  before  you  decide.  There'll 
be  an  allowance  made  for  your  wishes  and  money  to  sat- 
isfy them.  In  fact,  I  suppose  you  can  have  what  cash  you 
like  in  reason." 

"But  I  shan't   have  time,  Aunt  Grace  " 

"Yes,  you  will.  You  mustn't  be  so  Inisy  about  the  farm. 
It  iKin't  for  you  to  feed  the  chickens  and  all  that  no  more.'' 

"Wb.it  am  1  here  for,  the  .?  ' 

"B('cause  you  be  your  mother's  daughter,  my  dear. 
That's  the  reason.  And  much  we  love  you  to  be  here,  I'm 
sure,  and  very  cruel  we  should  -niss  you.  But  vou  must 
rise  to  it.  You're  a  lady.  Tryphena,  and  must  behave 
as  such,  and  fit  yourself  '■  move  among  the  people  with 
thoiisnnds  in  tlif  b;iiik.  The  ridi  people  can  find  one 
another  in  the  dark — like  the  ants." 
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"I  look  to  Shillingford  and  his  dauphter  to  be  a  lot  of 
use  in  this  matter,"  declared  Mr.  Conker.  "There's  blood 
in  Shillingford,  and  to  be  haughty  and  only  neighbour  with 
the  hettertnost  is  natural  and  proper  to  him.  You  must 
tell  him,  because  he  can  be  trusted.  And  don't  you  be 
frightened.  You  must  come  to  it  gradual,  and  master 
the  great  idea  of  unlimited  cash.  For  instance,  you'd 
hardly  believe  it,  but  suppose  you  was  to  say  to  me:  'I 
war.t  a  proper  piano  and  a  music-stool  all  complete,  Uncle 
Willifuu!'  Well,  I  shouldn't  laugh  at  yon.  1  should  jvist 
.say:  'Very  well,  Tryphena,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  it!'  " 
'•How  wonderful!  But— but— there's  no  hurry  for 
that.  Only,  if  such  a  thing  will  be  within  reach,  how 
iiuuh  easier  it  would  be  to  get  Nicky  Glubb  a  new  ac- 
cordion !  When  he  comes  out  of  prison  presently,  it  would 
iiiiike  things  better  and  brighter  for  him,  wouldn't  it,  if 
he  found  Nanny  had  a  lovely  new  accordion,  only  waiting 
for  him  to  play  it." 

"For  that  matter,  he  is  out,"  answered  W^illiam  Coaker. 
"I  heard  but  an  hour  agone  in  Widecombe.  They've  let 
him  free,  and  h-i's  very  busy  already  getting  up  a  sub- 
scription for  ai  other  instrument.  I'm  sorry  for  it,  for 
a  hcastlier  noise  than  he  was  wont  to  make  I  never  heard 
—  I  d  sooner  listen  to  pigs;  but  the  man  must  live.  You 
can  subscribe  towards  the  new  machine  if  you  mind 
to  do  so;  but  there's  no  call  for  you  to  buy  him  a 
new  one.  You  mustn't  go  chucking  your  money  away 
to  the  right  and  left  afore  you  know  the  value  of  it,  Try- 
phena.    That  won't  do  at  all." 

"I  want  y'>u  and  Aunt  Grace  to  have  a  lot,"  she  said. 
"  'Twill  never  be  known  how  good  you've  been  to  me.  and 
iiinnev  can't  pay  what  I  owe  you;  but  it  can  put  a  new 
tin  roof  on  the  thatched  byre,  and  it  can  turn  out  Uncle's 
old  worn-out  pony  to  rest  for  evermore,  and  buy  him  a 
fine  new  one.  All  that  it  can  do,  and  a  lot  more  beside. 
'Tis  a  beautiful  thing  about  money,  that  it  can  help  your 
usefulness  in  the  world.  I  shall  be  twice  as  useful  now, 
because  a  good  giver's  a  useful  sort  of  person.  And  I 
can  learn  new  lessons  and  pay  clever  people  to  ieach  me 
to  be  clever  too.  And  that  will  help  my  usefulness  a  lot, 
surely." 

Uncle  William  laughed. 

"We  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  and  a  tight  hand  on  you, 
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young  woman;  and  if  I  have  any  word  in  it,  I'll  take  very 
good  (-are  you  don't  play  about  with  no  money  till  yoi've 
learned  the  worth  of  it.  New  aeeordions  for  Nicky,  and 
roofs  on  my  byre  and  ponies  for  me,  and  a  gold  crown 
stuck  wi'  diamonds  for  Aunt  Grace,  and  a  few  more  things 
—and  all  atore  you've  heard  your  luck  ten  minutes!  Now 
you  go  to  bed,  and  thank  the  Giver  and  ax  Him  to  help 
you  with  tlie  future.  As  well  He  can  and  will  And 
ble-ss  the  clever  father  as  did  so  wisely,  and  then  was 
swept  away  a  lore  he  had  time  tr  reap  what  he'd  sowed 
\ou  must  think  a  lot  upon  him,  Tryphena ;  because  it  did 
ought  to  be  your  hope  and  wish  to  spend  the  cash  as  he'd 
have  spent  it,  or  save  it  as  he'd  have  saved  it.  For  he  was 
a  saving  man,  remember." 

"Yes,  he  was.     His  pleasure  was  to  work,  and  if  vou 
work  hard  in  Australia,   there's  always  something  to  it 
So  he  prospered.     And  don't  you  think   I'll   forget  »^'m 
I'rcle.     Tis  the  last  thing  I'll  do." 

She  bade  them  good  night  and  departed;  then  they  talked 
concerning  her,  and  Mrs.  Coaker  was  anxious. 

I'l  tliink  for  my  part  'tis  a  pity  she  knows." 

"She  had  to,  however,"  answered  the  man;  "because 
It  s  not  fair  for  her  to  live  like  a  eountrv  girl  any  more 
and  iniixl  our  poultry.  She  had  to  know  her  power,  that 
she  might  liclp  herself  and  enlarge  lier  mind,  and  'leorn 
and  travel  if  she's  minded  to.  Widecorabe  ban't  no  pla-e 
ior  a  youiitr,  lovely  thing  like  that  with  thousands  of 
pounds  in  her  pocket;  and  come  a  little  while,  she'll  know 
it. 

"She's  all  heart,  the  dinky  dear,  iler  eves  be  just  lamps 
of  goodness  and  loving-kindness.  She  trusts  every'oodv 
and  fears  nought.  All  her  thoughts  get  out  through  her 
heart:  but  us  must  teach  her  to  be  dift'erent,  and  let  the 
head  be  doorkeeper.     I  wish — I  wish—" 

"What  do  you  wish,  then?"  he  said. 

"AVhy.  a  mother's  wish,  I  suppose.  Know^iiig  our  Elias 
like  I  do.  I  wish—  And  yet  no  doubt  'twould  be  taken  in 
a  wrong  spirit.  But  when  you  think  how  strong  and  reso- 
lute he  is.  and  how  tight  his  head's  screwed  on,  and  how 
he  hates  huml)ug  and  nonsense,  and  scorns  wrong-doing 
and  anything  dishonest— when  you  think  of  all  that,  j'ou 
cant  help  feeling  that  such  a  man  as  Elias—" 

"'Such  a   man!'     There  ai-i't  such  another,  and  well 
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yon   know   it.     But  that   couldn't   happen— novor.     Even 
'it'  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  this  would  very  soon 
choke  him  oft'.     He's  proud  as  Lueifer.     I  know  what  iie'd 
siiy.     He'd  say   'tis  like  a  starling;  flying  witii  the  plovers 
and  making  helieve    'tis  a   plover!     'I'lw  plovers  may  suf- 
h-r  the  eommon  bird  to  n.-i^'lihour  with  'em  if  it  will:  hut 
when  it  comes  to  nesting!     Then   masti-r  starling  mighty 
soon  tinds  out  lu;'s  a  starling  still!" 
"But  Tryphena  thinks  the  world  of  him." 
"You  nuist  see  the  world  afore  you  can  think  the  world 
of  anybody.     Plenty  of  time.     But   don't  you   look   that 
way,  missis,  for  'tis  very  unlikely." 
"She'll  have  to  marry  somebody,  however." 
"Ah,  you  mothers!"  he  said.     "A   bit   ago  you  ehode 
me  and  told  me  not  to  tail:  that  nonsense  when  1  warned 
Tryphena  against  the  boys.     Now   'tis  your  boy,  and,  of 
course,  no  maiden  in  her  right  senses — rich  or  poor,   or 
homely  or  fine — could  resist  him.     But  he's  too  fine  him- 
self, my  old  dear,  and  when  he  hears  toll  about  this,  any 
feeling*  he  may  have  had  for  her— though   1  don't  think 
lie  had  any— will   vanish   away.     I've   heard   him   say   in 
so  many  words  that  he'd  never  wed  a  woman  with  more 
cash  that  he'd  got  himself,  however  much  he  loved  her. 
For  why?     Because  to  do  it  is  to  handicap  your  freedom 
and  peace  of  mind  for  evermore." 

Klias  himself  returned  home  at  this  moment,  and  told 
them  of  the  scene  at  "Rugglestone  Inn."  He  was  much 
interested  in  their  news,  and  expressed  clear  opinions  re- 
garding the  future.  .  , 
"Before  all  else,  bid  aer  keep  her  luck  quiet,  bhe  s 
wife-old  and  a  little,  simple-hearted  thing  who  would  be- 
lieve whatever  was  told  her.  There'll  be  all  sorts  after 
her  and  her  money  now— a  proper  hare  hunt  for  certain. 
And  'tis  our  duty  to  protect  her  against  the  time  she 
comes  of  age  and  goes  into  the  world.  Thei  's  none  here 
good  enough,  and  if  we  let  her  get  tokened  to  somebody 
in  these  parts,  she'd  feel  very  biticr  in  time  to  come, 
when  she  grew  up  and  found  how  she'd  thrown  herself 

awav." 

"She's  fonder  of  you  than  any  young  man,  come  to 
think  of  it,"  answered  his  mother,  and  Elias  laughed. 

"Long  mav  she  keep  so— then  there'll  be  no  danger. 
We're  responsible  for  her.  and  if  I'd  htved  her  heart  and 
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soul  botorc  this  happcnul,  which  I  n.  ver  .lid,  I'd  nii-hty 
suou  be  off  her  now  I've  felt  like  an  elder  brother  to 
her  troiii  the  tirst,  and  shall  go  on  doing  it.  And  1  won't 
have  no  love-making  here.  Time  enough  lor  that  when 
she  comes  ot  age  and  goes  away.  Wideeombe  ban't  the 
ne.st  tor  lliat  bml  after  .>slie'.s  lledg-d.  She  wants  fnn.ds 
-  Iiomst  Inends.  And  she's  i^'ot  the  luck  to  have  is  Tli.. 
troul)K-  will  be  to  make  her  understand  the  meaning  o. 
money.  " 

I'Siie's  planning  to  spend  a 'ready." 

"Yes— tm  otlier  people,  I'll  warrant." 

"And  when  1  said  like  you  did  just  n-   v,  as  she  mus;  keep 
quiet  about  it,  what  does  she  answer/      vViiv    that  everv 
body  who  cares  for  her  will  be  only  too  delig'hte.    to  lu    r 
about  it! 

"Vnu  nuist  explain  to  the  hiwym,  and  ax  'em  to  keen 
her  as  short  as  they  can." 

"A  new  roof  to  the  shippen,  if  you  .lease,"  sriid  Mr 
toaker.  "That  was  pretty  near  hei  tii>i  idea  A  ,d  t'e 
sense  of  th.'  child,  too!  She's  thinking  of  lessons;  l)ut  sue 
don  t  know  what  she'll  laru  yei  It  raa\  be  to  make 
nuisie,  and  then  we'd  ha\'e  a  piaiiofortr  in  the  parlour; 
or  It  may  he  to  make  |)icture.s,  or  larn  lureign  languages' 
Or  It  may  be  all  the  lot.  The  wisdom  of  the  earUi  lies  in 
her  reach,  and  she's  clever  enough  to  want  to  have  a  dip 
at  it.  ^ 

Klias  approved  of  this. 

"A  very  witty  thougiit.  without  a  doubt.  Lessons  will 
keep  her  out  of  mischief,  if  'tis  a  woman  that  teaches 
em. 

JVIrs.  Coaker  stared  at  her  son. 

"Good  Lord,  Elias!  You  talk  as  if  you  was  an  old 
woman  yourself,"  she  said. 

"You  may  laugh,  mother;  but  you  don't  know  so  well 
as  me  and  father  what  men  will  do  for  monev.  Lm  sorry 
for  Try  in  a  way.  Because  a  rich  girl  always  sees  men 
at  their  worst.  The  fortune-hunters  be  at  her  like  wasps 
at  a  honey-pot,  and  the  decent  chaps,  who  might  feel  they 
like  her  for  herself,  be  hedged  off  by  pride,  owing  to  her 
cash." 

"More  fools  them,"  answered  Grace  Coaker.  "  'Tis 
weak-Miinded  in  my  opinion  for  a  man  to  hold  back  where 
he  knoweth  he'd   be  welcome,  just  because  the   woman's 
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l,etter  n(T  than  him.  'Tis  very  hard  on  the  woman,  be- 
cause slie  can't  drop  the  haudkerch.  r  if  she's  sell-re- 
specting" ,  ., 

"Moncv  in  fact  lifts  a  man  or  woman  up  to  be  on  the 
same  level  with  the  j?cntlefolk."  explained  Mr.  Coaker. 
••These  be  the  sort  of  troubles  that  come  to  them  wlien 
tliey  want  to  go  courting.  'Tisn't  often  that  such  tlungs 
iiill  out  amnnu'  us.  Life  goes  more  natural-like  with  us, 
iHcause  the  be  lermost  have  built  up  a  lot  of  silly  nonsense 
i,,„„(l  them— a  whole  wilderness  of  manners  and  customs, 
and  odd  and  funny  tricks  of  i)ehaviour  that  we  get  along 
miglitv  well  without.  The  higher  you  go,  the  more  be 
ivalitv  hidden  from  vou,  and  there  never  yet  was  a  royal 
kill"  "is  knew  so  much  about  the  bed-rock  truth  of  things 
as  a  working  tinker.  For  why?  Nobody  tries  to  hide  the 
tr'ith  from  t!io  tinker.  He  can  smell  it  and  break  his  shins 
„n  it  so  soon  as  he  pleases.  But  there's  always  a  busy 
bustle  going  on  between  truth  and  the  upper  people; 
there's ''always  an  army  of  somebodies  and  nobodies  to 
keen  the  truth  from  reaching  their  fine  noses  " 

"But  we  be  altering  all  that  double  quick,  declared  his 
son  "The  truth's  knocking  at  the  rich  man's  dooi  at 
,ast'  same  as  it  have  knocked  at  the  poor  man's  from  the 
he'-innin".  And  if  he  don't  open  the  door  to  it,  the 
hinges  will  have  to  go.  Truth  be  running  like  a  lire 
through  the  veins  of  the  people.  It  springs  up  like^  tiiat 
iK.w  and  again,  and  turns  a  country  upside  down. 

"There's  a  levelling  going  on,  slow  and  sure,  admitted 
William  Coaker.  "And  the  wise  men  begin  to  see  that  the 
pn.^r  depend  on  the  rich  and  the  rich  depend  on  the  poor 
Do  awav  with  one  and  you'll  do  away  with  t  other.  1 
was  hearing  Birkett  Johnson  on  that  very  subject.  A  man 
full  of  peculiar  knowledge  is  Johnson.  '  'Tis  like  this 
savs  he  'evervbodv's  himself  and  none  other,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  gifts,  so  the  man.  Here's  a  chap  be  a  glutton 
for  work,  and  here's  his  brother  be  ho:n  tired  and  never 
got  over  it.  Well,  we  mustn't  praise  ihe  one  nor  blame 
the  othoT-  and  the  worker's  labours  must  go  to  help  the 
loafer  Tis  no  credit  to  the  worker  to  make  more  than 
iiis  share  and  no  discredit  to  the  loafer  to  make  less. 
Ef'oh  man  be  born  so.  And  so  him  that  steers  a  kingdom, 
and  him  that  steers  a  plough,  and  him  that  sits  under 
the  hedge  eating  begged  meat,  should  be  gU  eciual,  and 
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k  'tt  sa^.s,  an.l  he  tliiuks  that  the  world  would  go  on  better 
than  ever  it  us  ran  it  like  that  " 

dooiJred  Fin^  XP"'^^'   *"°°'   ^"   '   -nad-house   then," 
Of lared  Lhas.        Ihere  s  too  ni^ny  eating  without  work- 

n^/'i    '.  /''  ''"'^  ',^  "'  ^^'^  ^  ^^■"'"'^^  r"n  that  way    there 

wouldn  t  he  enough  work  doue  to  keep  it  .sweet,  or  ^noueh 

<-orn  saved  to  ^o  round.     'Tis  death  to  the  strong  to    a!k 

so.     \ou  fling  the  strong  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  weak 

and  make  a  world  lik.  an  enunets'  nest-all  equal      And  if 

he     Innkiug  sort   fancy   that   be   going   to   happen     tl  en 

l!oy  ^e  thought  their  brains  addled,  for   'tis  to  C-e  ou^ 

uiman  nature,  and  the  hunger  of  one  sort  to  ge    up  ton 

and    he  hunger  of  the  other  sort  to  stop  whefe  th?y  be' 

Coaker^"'1  nMlo"''°    ^^^/thing   like    that,"    replied    Mr. 
coaker.     ),ut  he  answered  me  most  steadfast  that  the  davs 
of  kings  and  tyrants  was  doomed.     'Every  man  be  wnrfh 
.mst  exactly  as  nu.ch  as  every  other  in  the  eye  of  tS'  state^ 
avs  he,  'and  some  will  be  more  useful,  and  some  wi^^l  be 
CSS.  and  some  may  make  against  progress  and  may  even 
have  to  be  put  behind  bars;  but  it  will  eome  to  be  known 
that  everybody  must  be  himself,  and  all   will  be  trS 
alike  and  have  his  proper  share  of  the  world's  good    h  na^ 
and  r^o  more.      There's  one  lot  of  thinkers    however    g 
w.Mild   make   this  difference  between   useful  and  useless 
and  John.son  actually  says   'tis  doubtful  in  anofher  lun 
dred  years  whether  the  right  down  wasters  and  sick  folk 

oration      But^r""  /"^  f/'"^"^  ^  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^e  next  g  n 

7hn\r,\        •      ^.'f   "'"'•'^   ^^'^   ^^^y  cleverest   people   think 

bout  breeding  the  unborn  at  present,  and,  of  course  °t 

on  t  interest  most  men  and  women  half  as  r^uch  as  breed 

ng  cattle,  or  dogs,  or  potatoes.     And  as  for  the  real    live 

f..'hting  Socialists,  they  foam  at  the  mouth  when  you  talk 

about  these  breeders.     No  doubt  they  reckon  it  takes  all 

aL    heV"m'  1  ""'^'-/S'  ''  there^-asn't  was    rs  and 
rake-he  l.v    members  and  diseased   folk  and  thousands  of 

iK?w  uld'b  '°'  '?'''■''  K'^'^y  P--t''  ttr  he  bai- 

uch  3  b    onrm"?^"!'^"^"- .  ^^'^  ^'^^^'^  that  all 
Mien  TaiR  he  only  fit  for  the  pou  trv-vard  •  but  Rirtptf 

Johnson's  my  side  there  and  defies  'em.     h;  sa^;  rtat    f 

"0  can   put   down   th„   lunatic  asylum  by  studying  the 
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poultry-yard,  then  it  might  he  worth  while  to  do  so,  for 
the  sake  of  the  unhorn." 

"There  won't  be  so  much  breeding  done  in  future," 
foretold  Mrs.  Coaker.  "Wrong  or  right,  'tis  araa/ing  how 
hard-liearted  the  girls  bo  getting  about  babies.  The  com- 
mand to  increase  and  multiply  be  only  followed  out  in  a 
man's  income,  not  his  family.  God  knows  where  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  will  come  from  presently,  when  England 
he  crying  out  for  'em." 

"  'Tis  a  sign  of  the  time  that  we  be  thinking  to  make 
nun  cut-throat  soldiers  against  their  will — like  most  other 
so-called  Christian  nations  do,"  declared  William  Coaker. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Sken  over  against  tlie  flank  of  llameldon,  the  main  road 
droppcl   zig-zag   into   Widceoiubu   like  a  stroke   of   white 
iiglitnmg.      I'lie    Vale   was   brightened   witli   iuerease  ouee 
again;  the  .Moor  slione  under  its   brief  bravery  of  roseal 
heatlier    and    autumn    gorsc.     Like    bosses   ou    a    coneave 
sJuc'id,  tlie  elms  and  sycamores  darkened  the  valley  hedges 
and  studded  the  village;  whilst  amidst  thorn  on  the  lower 
lulls    the  patl.Tus  of  the  fields  were  briglit  with  grain  or 
verdant   under   turnips   and  swedes.     All    honey-eoloured 
was   the   ripened    wheat,   and   the   wind   wove   pale   light 
through  It  and  bent  the  waving  stalks  to  show  the  poppy 
and  eornfiower  and  gipsy  rose;   while  the  roots,  in  their 
lush  sF)rawl  of  prosperous  foliage,  shone  apple  green  and 
glaucous  green  and  jade.     Corn,  indeed,  had  already  be- 
gun  to  iall,  an,    the  fields  that  yielded  harvest  were  here 
nded  and  streaked  with  light  and  darkness;  here  spotted 
With  little  mows,  where  the  wheat  sheafs  were  thrown  to- 
gether to  support  each  other  on  the  stubble.     Among  the 
high    ehmbing    fields-dividing    them    and    stretching    in 
strips  of   wilderness   between  them-sank  the  heath,   like 
a  huge  hide  flung  upon  the  hills  in  barren  leagues  of  gold 
anc^    ey,-  and  here  and  there,  as  it  had  been  holes  torn 
in  It,  scood  isolated  crofts  on  the  savage  integument  of  the 
.Moor. 

Sunshine  pierced  the  clouds,  and  the  sobriety  of  Hamel- 
don  was  tem,.,'red  by  radiant  light  that  fell  fitfully  upon 
the  nifiorescenee  ot  the  heather.  Tdoom  homed  upon  this 
nughty  hill,  and  even  to-day  the  shadows  were  sombre 
enough;  but  between  them,  sunshine  roamed  through  the 
flowers,  and  beneath,  the  Vale  was  full  of  brightness  The 
teeming  helds  displayed  movement  and  life,  and  made  the 
luiman  heart  joyful  in  spite  of  itself.  The  vallev  elim- 
mered  with  jewels-of  toj.a/  and  emerald  in  the  high  sum- 
mer sunshine;  of  silver,  where  ihe  little  streamlets  wound; 
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of  pearl,  wherf  uliitf\va.>lied  cot  and  I'anu  stood  besidt-  the 
idjijiicc  or  ut'stltnl  within  the  c(judn'. 

riir  hcdf,'t'S  were  gay  with  knapweed  and  liawkwoed,  the 
vilhipe  gardens  were  bright  with  dahlias  and  cantci-ljuiy 
liclU.  Lofty  rows  of  searlet  runner  beans  towered  round 
alioiit  in  the  cabbage  patches,  and  a  fanniiis  puri)le  clematis, 
that  festooned  the  porcli  of  the  "Old  Inn,"  was  tlowei-ing 
iiiire  again.  In  the  bottoms  by  the  river,  men  were  ciit- 
liiitr  rushes,  and  red  kine  grazed  at  streamsidc,  or  stood 
knee-deep  in  the  pools;  while  aloft  the  heaths  were  seat- 
tii'ed  with  sheep  and  cattle. 

A  party  of  women,  who  climbed  Ilameldon,  now  sat 
down  to  rest  above  Kingshead  Farm,  and  beheld  this  scene 
(iiits|ircad  before  them.  They  were  all  natives  of  Wide- 
roiiibe,  and  lived  within  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  now  they 
v;it  :  yet  this  vision  was  rare  in  their  e.xpei'ienee.  and  pre- 
sriited  the  charm  of  novelty.  They  amuseil  themselves  by 
seeking  their  homes  and  the  homes  of  their  friends  in  the 
Vale.  Then  Miss  Tapper,  who  led  this  company,  bade 
tliftii  rise  and  proceed  upon  their  way. 

■.Now,  Mrs.  (jurney,  and  you,  Mrs.  Hawke,"  said  she, 
"  1  "ill  sure  you're  rested,  and  we'd  better  get  on.  it's  two 
L'odd  miles  to  Orimspound  yet.  The  baskets  will  be  lighter 
coining  home." 

.Mrs.  Gurney  and  ]\Irs.  Hawke,  evidently  the  most  leth- 
;iigii'  of  the  company,  roused  themselves,  and  the  women, 
live  and  twenty  in  number,  climbed  onward  aftci-  their 
Irader. 

They  represented  one  of  Thirza  Tapper's  most  cherished 
iiiterprises.  She  wasted  little  of  her  time,  and  was  al- 
ways full  of  business.  Rebuffs  and  scorn  seldom  dis- 
rouraged  her;  she  hesitated  not  to  beg  for  her  schemes 
and  even  make  enemies  by  her  importunity  if  the  object 
justified  such  self-sacrifice.  Her  Drug  Fund,  for  the 
Christian  natives  of  Equatorial  Africa,  flourished;  she  was 
an  officer  in  the  Society  of  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals; the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  also  knew  her;  but  "The 
Mothers  of  Wideeombe"  was  her  own  creation,  and  the 
mother  who  once  entered  that  notaitle  company  i-arely 
(■scaped  from  it  again.  None  exactly  knew  the  signiticance 
of  the  Mothers  of  Wideeombe.  or  what  they  did,  or  stood 
tor.  When  asked  by  sympathetic  friends.  Miss  Tapper 
declared  that  they  represented  the  vital  prinidple  of  com- 
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»•  nj.ti,  .  .n.    mutnal  support;  hut  .s  u>  uliy  fh.v  .omMn...] 
'•Hi    uha     flu-y  support..,!,   sh.   did   m,,    d.oos.:  to    h.   o 
>l";it-     SlH-   .ns,st..,l    tl,;.,    i,    was   a    Ho„,|.   ..r    L..at,nH.   ;  f 
.u.tornal  souls  ratlu-r  than  .nafrnal  l.o.li.-s;  hut  th.  Moth- 
H    7^<';'7'»'-  ^^'.''v  'Hm..  tin.  loss  -xpn-ted  to  meet    n 
H'  flesh  at  J.ast  twin,  a  y.-ar:  and  sh.   who  c-vadc.!   t 
.summer  p.cn.r  or  th.  wiMfr  social  t.-a  ha.l  n.M-d  of  a  v.  v 
.■x,.,-l  .nt  .xc-us.   lor  th.  dc-f.-ction.     .Mothers.   o„,.,.   under 
he  ciom.iHon  ot   M,ss  Tapper,  laeked  heart  or  courage    , 
hreak  the.r  honds     for  all   endured   her  amiable  tVamv 
nd  resp..et..d  her  In-M,  prineiples,  despite  the  trouhle     S 
lie    uneonseiously    n,ade.     V.t    mid-ile-a^.-d    mothers 
■en  known  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  young  mothers  t 
hey    would    do    well    to    think    twiee    before    joining 
League.     Miss  Taj.per  demanded  saerifiee  of  fime-^oom 
modity    most    })recious    to    the    mothers    of    Uii  . 

VVnw.n     tw.  ,.,..       •    .  moiiKrs    ot     \V  ideeondx'. 

When   -,he  eame  mtn  a  eottage  to   talk,   it   meant   half  an 
lionr    ami  her  <-ounsels  were  those  of  perf..etio         I.t  si. 
sp<..t  twenty-five  poun,ls  a  year  on  hlr  ehe    s  ed  ^  em 

orl..:  tit  ula^if  •;;;;;;:::;'  -^  ^"'•-^^"^*'-  --  *^  -^'- 

Ihe  annual  sunnner  holhlay  was  afo..t,  and  the  moth 
.Ts    earry.ng   baskets,    n.ar.-hed    forwar,l   ove         amXlo n 
Mth  .Miss      apper  ,n  their  midst.     A  mai.len  or  n^     e 
been  pernutt...     wnhin  the  maternal   ranks,   lor  T -v   h em 
HarvTy  was  with  them,  and  Sally  Turtle  eaau-  forth  fro  ,' 
Kmgshead  to  .lom  her  old  n.istress.     She  l.n>ugl  t  a  eontr  ' 

iiiir/a  leit  no  little  gratitude. 

Marg(.ry  Mogridge,  now  the  lawful  wife  of  Jack  walked 
timidly  but  very  proudly  by  another  voun.^  mother      On 
or  two  ot  the  elder  matrons  still  refused  to\now    .^r •  t. 
Miss  Tapper  s  attitude  gave  them  pause.     She  eal  etOIai 
gery  to  her  side  presently  ^"  ^"^'' 

-nt?'..       •         T  .     ^""  •'^'^  ""^  t'''*^''-   Margery?" 
Oh  no,  miss.     I  be  going  aloiK-  verv  .•I..v..,.%i,o  "i 

The  baby  won't  be  born  foi-  montlis  vet  "         '  ^  ""^'  ^'""• 

"I  hope  It  may  prove  healthier  than  the  hst    Ar«„„ 

and  as  your  mind  is  at  .-aso  now   an,|     .,    •,  ,  t"  .,  /"^''. ' ' 

about  yourself  and  your  husbanci;  I  vl^;:' ioub/^tll^m 

"Please  fJod  'tis  a  .irl,"  said  Margery,  "for  I  shouldn't 
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I  ■■  the  lu'jirt  to  lace  {Uiotlii'f  lioy.  Tuould  Ik-  like  tfi'a- 
siii,  miss,  coiiiinj^  so  (itiick  iiltfi-  my  darliiij^'  littlf  dead  iiii. 
I\  shan't  never,  never  have  sueli  aiii'''ier  dinky  tiling  as 
liim. " ' 

Two  mothers  in  tlie  rear  and  neyond  ear-shot  uero 
u'i'inrd)lint;  to  see  the  \vhnrtli'l)errie>,. 

"  "I'is  a  eriiel  waste  of  time,"  said  one,  "and  all  this 
111  ri'  money  nnder  our  feet  To  trapse  ovei-  to  they 
rMiiiidy-poMndies,  jnst  to  eat  and  drink,  when  iis  nuj^ht 
li.'  picking'  hurts  and  selling'  '<  mi.  They  lie  t'etehiiiu'  tive- 
[iriice  a  (juart  to  Newtown  .Market,  and  now's  the  aeeepted 
time. " 

"Vou  and  mo  will  eome  up  over  apain,"  answered  the 
uiher.  "And  I'll  hrin^'  my  Miiuiie  and  daeky  and  Hohhy 
;i!id  the  liahhy;  and  \  oil  can  ("etch  up  your  ehilder. 
Tiiey'm  old  t  iiouph  to  pick.  One  day  last  year,  me  and 
my  eldest  girl  and  my  },'randt'atlier  made  tive  shilling. 
Twas  all  us  eould  do  to  carry  the  herries  home." 

Klsewhere  Younir  lliiir>  Ilawke's  wife  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
(iiirney  from  Dunston  .Mill,  who  Avas  not  a  mother,  hut 
liad  joined  the  throiiij  simply  for  their  annual  festivities, 
discussed  another  member  tifty  yards  ahead  of  them. 

"She's  one  of  they,  'tiiough  1  say  it  as  shouldn't'  sort  of 
Wdiiien,"  explained  .Mrs.  Ilawke.  "Pretends  to  be  modest 
as  a  violet  in  the  hedge,  and  yet  she's  as  proud  as  a  jay, 
really — though  Lord  knows  what  for.  Yon  whisper  a 
wold  about  your  ehilder  and  she'll  have  hers  down  your 
throat  afore  you  can  breathe.  And  yet  she's  only  a  wood- 
man's wife,  and  jnst  as  cotnnion  a  creature  as  anyboily 
else,  save  for  a  longer  tongue  and  more  cheek.  That's  all 
the  difference." 

".\nd  her  ehilder,  what  she  makes  sucli  a  fuss  about,  he 
all  rickety,  and  her  husband's  not  honest;  and  yi  i  she 
l»ars  herself  as  if  slii^'d  drawn  a  prize,"  added  Sarah 
tliii'iiey.  "  'Tis  something,  no  doubt,  to  be  well  satis- 
li-i."" 

Mmina  Ilawke  looked  spitefully  at  a  tall  woman  ahead 
of  them.  She  wore  a  pink  blouse,  a  blue  skirt,  and  a 
showy  hat,  and  she  marched  in  the  van  of  the  company 
and  carried  a  heavy  basket. 

"  Her  pride'll  come  a  cropper  yet,"  declared  Young  Har- 
ry's wife. 

At  Ilamcldon  Beacon  a  halt  was  made,  and  tlursty  moth- 
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vra  mopped  their  faces  and  looked  lont:in<:ly  at  the  bottles 
of  ginger-beer  and  lemonade.  But  Miss"  Tapper  disre- 
garded tile  liint. 

'•\Ve  can  quench  our  thirst  with  a  few  whortleberries," 
she  said.  "Wash  your  fingers  in  that  pool,  Tryphena,  and 
gather  me  six  large  ones.     Six  will  be  enough.'' 

••Don't  you  do  that,  miss,  till  I've  liad  a  drink  out  of 
the  water,"  said  Emma  II;    ,ke. 

Tlie  Beacon  on  Ilameldoi.  js  not  the  summit  of  that  great 
hill,  for  north  of  it  the  Moor  still  climbs  where  the  bound 
ary-stones  of  "Two  Barrows"  and  "Single  Barrow"  lead 
til  '•Broad  Barrow."  a  rush-clad  cairn  that  crowns  all. 
Ipon  this  day  of  liglit  and  shadow  the  plateau  already 
showed  rigns  of  summer  heat.  For  the  waste  was  scorched 
a  little  and  the  ling  thirsted.  Immense  free  horizons 
stretched  upon  every  hand,  and  the  world  rolled  out  vast 
and  dim  beyond  encircling  hills.  The  air  danced  over  the 
I)lanes  of  the  desert  places,  and  there  was  no  sound  at  this 
height  l)ut  the  drone  and  buzz  of  insects  on  the  wing  and 
bees  in  the  heather.  Here  and  there  patches  darker  than 
the  shadow  of  the  clouds  spread  permanently  upon  the 
way.  They  were  black  with  char  and  grey  with  ash,  where 
last  si)ring"s  swaleing  fires  had  devoured  the  growing 
things;  but  already  Nature,  labouring  to  hide  the  havoc, 
thrust  up  young  grasses  through  the  darkness,  renewed 
the  heather  from  below,  and  set  a  fringe  of  dim  green 
about  the  stumps  of  the  furze. 

Hameldou  seemed  endless  to  the  Mothers  of  Widecombe, 
but  :\Iiss  Tapper  cheered  them  on,  and  the  tall  girl  despised 
of  Young  Harry  Hawke's  wife  and  her  kinswoman,  set  a 
good  pace  and  strode  steadily  forward  to  the  north.  Ancm 
they  reached  the  venerable  fragment  of  a  cross  nigh  the 
northern  slope,  and  soon  stood  where  the  hill  fell°again 
under  Hameldou  Tor.  Beneath  them  now,  sunk  into  a 
ragged  ring,  grey  Grimspound  spread  to  welcome  the 
I)arty.  in  the  midst  thereof  stood  ruins  of  neolithic  homes 
—hut-circles—many  so  perfect  in  structure  that  it  needed 
little  imagination  to  set  up  again  the  leathern  tent  cones 
that  crowned  them,  and  see  the  smoke  curling  above  tiie 
lodge  from  many  a  hidden  hearth.  Due  south  lay  the 
great  main  entrance  of  this  fortified  village,  and  due  south 
opened  the  doorway  of  each  prehis;to!'ic  home  Witls  ciih 
web  grey  they  scattered  the  green  enclosure,  and  the  whole 
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liiit  tlie  mothers  were  more  eouoerued  with  V)read  tliau 
stones.  They  saw  grateful  patches  of  shadow  heneath, 
welcomed  the  goal,  and  descending,  soon  stood  within  the 
shattered  walls  of  Griinspound.  The  young<'r  and  more 
energetic  visitors  opened  the  baskets,  spread  the  tahle- 
cluths,  and  prepared  the  meal;  the  elder  and  exhausted 
matrons  reclined  motionless  in  patches  of  shadow,  and 
panteii  like  sheep  after  such  unwonted  exercise. 

.Miss  Tapper  directed  that  a  bottle  of  gintrer-beer  should 
lie  sei'Ved  out  to  each  way-worn  mother,  and  soon  was 
iieiiid  popping,  gurgling,  and  the  sigh  of  cnnlentmeJit. 

Tiypliena  sucked  her  bottle  with  the  rest,  and  appeared 
to  win  instant  relief  therefrom. 

"There's  nothing  like  ginger-beer  for  putting  life  into 
yuii."  she  declared. 

■'Long  may  you  think  so,  my  dear,"  answered  the  giver 
(if  file  feast.  "Only  the  pure  in  heart  care  for  it — at  least, 
tliat  is  my  experience." 

By  chance  it  happened  that  on  this  identical  day  an- 
other and  a  much  smaller  party  had  also  chusen  (irims- 
pniind  for  a  revel.  Not  a  quart«>r  of  a  mile  distant  sat 
(iahriel  Shillingford  and  his  daugliter,  Petronell,  with 
young  Hugh  Grenville  and  Loui.sa  Wiudeatt.  Tiie  doe- 
tor,  wiio  was  now  established  at  Blackslade  as  a  friend  of 
til."  family,  had  planned  this  entertainment,  and  persuaded 
Petronell  to  prevail  upon  her  father  to  make  holiday. 
And  more  they  planned:  since  Grenville  desired  on  this 
oec-asion  to  enjoy  a  closer  understanding  of  Miss  Shilling- 
lord,  he  had  suggested  a  fourth  in  the  company,  and  it  was 
P.tronell  who  advised  that  the  mi.stress  of  Kingshead 
should  ])e  asked  to  come.  Quite  innocently  had  Gabriel 
fallen  in  with  this  plot,  and  though  Louisa  saw  through 
it  swiftly  enough,  she  made  no  demur,  but  joined  the  rest 
with  pleasure. 

Hugh  it  was  who  provided  the  entertainment,  and  his 
guests  rebuked  him  when  he  produced  a  bottle  of  spark- 
ling wine  and  other  luxuries.  Rut  the  repast  proved  ex- 
I'edingly  successful  from  Grenville 's  point  of  view.  All 
were  in  good  spirits,  and  ^Ir.  Shillingford  responded  to 
an  influence  that  the  widow  usuallv  exercised  upon  him. 
She     liowever,    felt    not   as    unconscious    of    asserting    the 
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eliann  ;is  dabricl  \vas  wlirii  answcriii.t;  lo  it.  But  answer 
he  did;  liis  difiieidt  letti'fs  were  lor^'otten  ior  a  while;  his 
financial  entangUMUoiit  was  suti'eivd  to  slip  tVo:u  his  miud 
dui'iu",'  these  a^'reeahle  hours.  And  wheii  llie  nieai  was 
ended?  and  .Mr.  Siiiliingt'ord  accepted  a  L'ood  cigar  and 
pudVd  it  with  enjoyment,  while  lie  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
j)ast  honours  and  glories  oi"  ITu!.'h  (irenville's  family,  both 
J'etrouell  and  .Mrs.  Wiudeatt  knew  that  tlie  man  was  happy 
for  a  season.  Indeed,  the  latter  felt  quite  moved  to  mark 
liow  little  siiffi'-ed  to  content  the  farmer  and  how  simple 
were  the  pleasures  of  his  life. 

While  the  giver  of  the  entertainment  planned  how  to 
set  forth  for  a  stroll  with  Petronell  alone,  accident  solved 
the  problem,  for  there  came  a  petition  from  the  larger 
party. 

]\Iiss  Tapper's  quick  eyes  had  marked  the  little  company 
not  far  distant,  and  the  presence  of  (Jabriel  at  Grimspound 
inspired  her  with  an  important  idea.  When  lunch  was 
done  she  addressed  her  guests. 

"By  good  c...ince,  ^Mr.  Shillingford  of  Blaekslade  is  here 
to-day.  I  see  him  yonder  with  his  daughter  and  others. 
Tie  is  a  most  learned  man  in  everything  to  do  with  the 
:Moor,  and  will,  I  know,  be  only  too  pleased  to  come  and 
give  us  a  little  lecture  on  Grimspound,  and  what  it  means, 
and  all  about  the  savages  who  used  to  live  here,  and  their 
wonderful  ways,  and  so  on.  Then  we  shall  take  back  with 
lis  some  useful  knowledge,  and  combine  amusement  and  in- 
struction in  a  very  happy  manner." 

But  the  IMothers  of  Widecombe  barely  concealed  their 
consternation.  They  had  fed  well;  they  felt  happy  and 
comfortable;  they  were  enjoying  their  own  conversation, 
and  setting  the  world  right  in  their  own  way.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Grimspound  was  a  matter  of  grand  in<litference 
to  them ;  to  imjirove  that  shining  hour  was  the  last  thing 
any  of  them  desired  or  deserved. 

"There  are  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  place,"  de- 
clared Miss  Tapi>er  firmly,  "and  Mr.  Shillingford,  I  hope, 
will  draw  them.  There  are  sermons  in  stones,  as  the  poets 
say,  and  IMr.  Shillingford  may  show  us  how  to  get  some- 
thing practical  as  well  as  interesting  here.  You  shall  bo 
spok<>sman.  Tryphena.  because  you  are  aequainted  with 
Mr.  Shillingford.  and  T  hajipen  to  know  i'hai  he  iliiuks  \vry 
well   of   vou.     Go   to   him   and   say   that    the   Mothers   of 
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Wiilrcomhe  are  taking  their  annual  outing  here,  and  that 
tluy  would  feel  it  a  yreat  honour  and  eondeseension  in  him 
to  eome  among  them,  when  he  has  llnished  smoking,  and 
tell  tlieiii  a  little  about  the  ruins.  Of  eourse,  you  will  ex- 
plain that  you  eonie  I'rom  me." 

Tryphena  departed,  and  the  unha{)py  mothers  cast  blank 
l(j(iks  upon  each  other.  A  few  of  the  more  fortunate  were 
so  placed  that  they  could  creep  away  unobserved ;  anil  one 
or  two  of  high  courage  ami  quick  invention  declared  they 
l:ad  promised  to  gather  whortleberries  for  their  husbands 
iiiid  iiuist  set  about  it,  under  pain  of  trouble  at  home;  but 
the  more  s[)acious  and  elderly  were  powerless.  They 
si<:lied,  and  composed  then'selves  to  the  ordeal;  while 
some,  feeling  the  hand  of  sleep  heavy  upon  them,  gradu- 
iilly  turned  their  backs  to  Miss  Tapper  that  their  somno- 
Itiice  might  be  concealed  from  her. 

Meanwhile,  Tryphena  delivered  her  message,  and  Ga- 
liriil  Shillingforil  declared  himself  well-pleased  to  oblige 
the  inquiring  visitors. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  they  are  interested,"  he  said,  and 
Ti'tronell  and  Louisa  Windeatt  smiled  behind  his  back. 

Then  Grenville  spoke. 

"But  we've  heard  it  all  as  we  camo  along,  so  ]\Iiss  Shil- 
liiitrford  and  I  will  take  a  walk  while  you  pour  light  into 
the  maternal  mind.  1  want  to  go  down  to  Headland  War- 
nii  l)elow  there  and  see  about  tea." 

' '  The  Mothers  will  drink  tea  there ;  they  won 't  want  us, ' ' 
<l('clared  Mrs.  Windeatt;  but  he  would  not  be  denied,  and 
since  Petronell  supported  him,  they  soon  departed  together. 

Then,  accompanied  by  the  mistress  of  King.shead,  Ga- 
briel Shillingford  set  out. 

"Don't  talk  very  long  to  them,"  she  urged.  '"They're 
iill  sure  to  be  lazy  and  drowsy  after  their  luncheon." 

"Just  a  sketch,"  he  replied.  "1  shall  strive  to  make 
thorn  take  an  interest  in  the  place ;  explain  it  as  far  as  1 
(■;in,  and  help  them  to  see  what  it  looked  like  in  Neolithic 
days." 

"Be  merciful,  that's  all.  Remember  you  are  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  man  in  the  pulpit.     They  can't  run  away." 

"  'Run  away,'  Louisa!  \Vhy  should  they  want  to  run 
away?     Surely  nothing  so  interesting  as  Grimspound — " 

iiiu  iVliss   i  appfi-  iiOV\'  weiooiiied  iiL'i-  {iiL-ndf>. 

"This  is  more  than  kind — more  than  kind — most  gener- 
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ous,  I'm  suro.  Of  course,  one  wouldn't  have  asked  for 
oneself;  but  you  know,  where  my  League  is  concerned,  1 
put  anybody  and  everyl)ody  under  contribution.  1 
thought  if  you  were  to  stand  on  this  rock — " 

Mr.  Shillingford  was  soon  discoursing  upon  the  pri- 
meval village. 

"As  the  circumference  of  the  wall  is  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  you  will  easily  perceive  an  enormous  body  of  war- 
riois  would  have  been  needed  to  defend  it,"  he  began, 
'"and  a  very  learned  man,  who  has  devotetl  much  thought 
to  the  problem,  has  decided  that  Grimspound  was  not  a  for- 
tified village  or  cattle-pound,  but  rather  an  oppidum — a 
Latin  word  meaning  a  place  of  refuge.  There  are  only 
twelve  hut-circles  within  it;  therefore  in  times  of  peace 
but  twelve  householders  dwelt  there.  They  were  the  oppi- 
dani.  This  was  the  system  in  later  centuries  among  the 
Gauls,  Mho.  no  doul)t,  adopted  it  from  the  Stone  Men,  such 
as  those  who  once  dwelt  here. 

"Grimspound  is  exceedingly  ancient,  and  dates  from 
an  early  pei'iod  in  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  times.  The  evi- 
dence it  furnishes  is  negative  rather  than  positive,  yet  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  have  wrestled  with  tlie  difficulties 
that  it  offers,  have  arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusion, 
and  believe  that  the  remains  are  of  profound  antiquity. 
1  shall  now  tell  you  how  the  place  looked  perhaps  ten  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  then  I  shall  interest  you  very  much 
with  details  of  the  life  of  Neolithic  man  and  woman.  You 
shall  hear  how  they  lived  and  what  they  lived  upon;  how 
they  were  able  to  face  life  without  metal;  the  way  in  which 
these  dark-skiimed,  stalwart  uplanders  clad  themselves,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  cooked  their  food." 

He  continued  steadily,  and  mother  after  mother  suc- 
cumbed to  his  solemn  voice.  Many  slept:  one  even  snored. 
A  soporific,  sabbatic  atmosphere  crept  like  a  presence 
through  the  company.  It  hung  heavy  in  the  air,  as  though 
an  anii>sthetic  had  been  liberated.  Perhaps  only  Tryphena 
and  Gabriel  himself  were  thoroughly  awake  and  alert  as 
he  proceeded.  As  for  Mrs.  Windeatt,  she  dozed  in  the  very 
presence  and  at  the  right  hand  of  the  lecturer;  while  Miss 
Tapper,  from  an  attitude  of  enthusiastic  and  keen  atten- 
tion, set  as  a  sta?idard  for  the  Moth.ers.  h.o.r!  now  sunk  to 
a  bleary  l)euig!iancy.  Nature  struggled  with  her,  and  it 
was  only  by  ascending  to  the  very  highest  plane  of  her  be 
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iiitr  that  she  triumphed,  arrostiMl  her  eyelids,  stranuded  her 
yawns  with  abdominal   eonvulsions,  and   kept   awake. 

Elsewliere,  young  llugli  Grenville  walked  with  Petronell, 
and  advanced  their  intimacy  by  a  bold  stroke  or  two.  lie 
knew  that  he  interested  her,  and  since  love-makinu;  was 
among  his  principal  amu.sempnts.  he  practised  it  now.  He 
wanted  a  wife,  and  Gabriel's  daughter  attracted  him  very 
strongly.  lie  had  a  gilt  of  sympathy,  which  seemed  more 
i;rnuine  than  it  really  was.  He  charmed  conlideuces;  it 
was  a  habit  with  him  to  do  so.  Petronell  now  found  her- 
self under  the  spell.  He  had  worked  up  to  winning  some 
Noi't  of  confession  from  her. 

"Of  course,  between  a  sane  man  and  woman  there  need 
never  be  any  humbug,"  he  said.  "A  woman  naturally 
finds  men  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  world,  and  a 
man  naturally  finds  women  the  most  interesting.  The  in- 
stinct of  every  human  being  is  to  feel  about  for  a  kindred 
spirit.  Some  people  soon  tire  of  the  search;  some  never 
tire  of  it,  and  pursue  it  to  the  end  despite  all  disappoint- 
ments; a  few  have  the  blessed  luck  to  be  successful:  while 
some  poor  wretches  tltinJi  they  have  found  the  kindred  soul, 
and  discover,  perhaps  too  late,  that  they  have  not." 

■"1  was  like  that,"  she  confessed.  "I  thought  I'd  found 
my  kindred  spirit.     But  I  hadn't." 

"You've  been  engaged,  then?" 

"Yes." 

He  sighed  very  deeply. 

"Somehow  I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "though  I  dare  sa/ 
you'll  tell  me  it  is  very  impertinent  of  me  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  a  sacred  thing  like  that." 

"!t  wasn't  sacred  in  the  least.  I  broke  it  off.  Do  you 
(•;ire  for  sport?" 

"What's  your  view?" 

"I  hate  sport  and  everything  to  do  with  it." 

"My  very  words  to  a  man  only  yesterday! 
great  bond  between  us.  And  there  are  others, 
eultnre  and  you  are  tremendoub.ly  clever.  I'm  rather 
doubtful  if  you  are  in  .your  proper  environment.  It 
doesn't  seem  the  perfect  one  for  you." 

Experience  had  told  him  that  every  girl  in  the  world  is 
fl.'itt'Ted  bv  beinj?  told  she  is  not  in  h.'^v  oroi'^er  envirou- 
iiiiiit.  The  reason,  he  had  never  attempted  to  examine; 
the  fact,  he  knew. 


That's  a 
You  love 
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Petronell  admitted  that  he  was  perfectly  right 
Thou-h  how  you  were  so  clover  as  to  tind  it  out    I 
don  t  know,     she  answered.     "The  truth  is  the  people  who 
ove  me  don't  understand  me.     They  know  too  much  ab^ut 
me,  I  suppose      I'm  discontented:  I  admit  that  '' 

^ou  re  ambitious,  not  discontented;  and  as  to  under 
tanding  you,  to  understand  you  is  to    ove  you    I  should 
itZ^^  T  '"'if'^'l  ^^  ^"S^^  ^^^th  me  for  say  ng  so^ 
Jljff  °°  /'!f/^^'  ""^  "°'"«"^^'  but  felt  not  qu^te 
bure  ot  facts,  and  did  not  commit  himself.     He  was  hand 
some,  poor,  and  of  Dionysian  instincts,  but  a  coward     He 
had  always  told  himself  that  a  wealthy  wife  would  be  neces 
sary  some  day,  and  Petronell  fascinated  him  against  hi 
worldly  wisdom.     He  knew  that  she  was  also  exceedWlv 
poor,  and  had  hoped  that  it  mi^ht  be  poss  b?e  To  wFn  fe? 
without   wedd^  ,  her.    But   this   dreaSi   was  lon^  since 

A  7arJ^^«7nnf  h"^  *°  *^'  rabbit-warren  below  Grimspound. 

L^lf^         ''  l^r^'  ■^'''^  ^  ^^•ild-haired   woman  and  her 

daughter  were  labouring  with  preparations  for  Miss  Tap- 

-r!,',^  ^"i^J"}  ^?^  ^^  ^  ^^^  promise,"  said  the  mistres.<? 

They  Widecombe  Mothers  will  be  down  here  like  a  floS 

of  hungry  crows  come  presently;  but  if  you  doan't  mind 

going  in  along  with  them—"  ™^°^ 

jecTiol"^"'^"''  ''''"'"^^^  ^^''''^'  ""^  Petronell  raised  no  ob- 

mcJ^iumenyrcluSo^n^"'""  '''  ''''''''  '^  '"--«  -^^ 
"The  Megalith ic  remains  of  Europe,"  said  Mr  Shilling 
ford,  "are  due  to  the  Ugric  rather  than  the  Celtic  raes 
we  must  once  for  all  decide  that  those  vain  myths  revive 
to  the  Druids  and  Phoenicians  shall  be  blown  to  tL  winds 
because  real  and  positive  knowledge  concerning  the  prehis 
one  remains  o:  Dartmoor  is  yet  in  its  infan^cv   and  our 
^Msest  PTiiides  are  the  first  to  admit  it.     Therefore  I  beg 
my  hearers  to  remember  what  I  have  told  them;  and  I  ear 

tC.e  von^'  lr\  ''^*  *?  ^°'^"^^''  ^°  hasty  theories  about 
these  venerable  stones,  but  suspend  their  judgment  until 
accurate  observation   and  detailed   description  have  ren 
dered  it  possible  to  arnVo  n+  . A^a^:. _•     /.^ 

suits     "  "  -      -        •••        :;;-.-i-      VJ^illillL"      oCiCniiilC      TC" 

Gabriel  beamed  upon  the  recumbent  and  dispirited  Moth- 
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( I's  and  descended  from  his  perch;  whereupon  Miss  Tapper 
expressed  the  tlianks  of  the  League,  and  hoped  heartily 
tliat  on  some  future  occasion  he  miglit  again  meet  them 
when  making  holiday.  Herein,  however,  she  paltered  with 
truth,    as   a   suhsequent    conversation    testified. 

"I  am  the  first  to  admit  a  mistake."  declared  the  lady 
to  her  flock  .is  they  trailed  homeward  in  the  dusk  of  that 
frlad  day.  "It  was  an  error  on  my  part.  Mr.  Shilling- 
ford,  though  he  is  kindness  made  alive,  and  we  must  never 
cease  to  be  grateful,  has  the  wrong  touch  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  muddles  himself,  and  so,  of  course,  he  muddles 
the  listener.  And  I  don't  blame  one  of  you  for  going  to 
sleep.  I  was  actually  drowsy  myself — entirely  owing  to 
the  way  he  handled  the  subject.  I  hoped  that  he  was  going 
to  be  amusing  and  tell  us  some  funny  stories,  and  make  us 
all  laugh ;  for,  of  course,  many  funny  things  must  have 
happened  in  those  days.  But  I  suppose  he  never  heard  of 
them.  He  has  no  sense  of  humour  at  all,  unfortunately. 
It  must  never  happen  again,  though  we  must  always  think 
of  him  with  kindness  and  gratitude." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

The  inevitable  collision  between  Araniinta  Dench  and 
Valiant  l)unuybri^''s  wii'e  was  delayed,  because  Jan.i 
wjiitcd  for  her  niece  to  take  the  only  possible  step  and  de- 
part from  (.'hittleford.  Araniinta,  however,  remained  in 
deep  uncertainty.  Poverty  stared  her  ni  the  lace  if  she 
ch'clined  her  uncle's  proposition;  while  to  stay,  without 
thrusting^  :\Irs.  Dunnybrii;  out  of  her  own  doors,  seemed 
impossible.  Presently,  Valiant  Dunnybrig  declared  it  was 
time  she  made  up  her  mind. 

"I  won't  deceive  you,"  he  said.  "The  missis  can't  see 
this  thing  with  my  eyes.  She  lowers  the  whole  tone  of  the 
arirument,  and  takes  a  human,  not  to  say  v  orldly,  view 
of  the  situation  that  makes  me  very  uneasy.  I'm  disap- 
pointed, too.  I  rather  hoped  that  so  many  years  of  mar- 
ried life  with  me — however,  they  haven't.  '  She's  like  a 
good  many  others,  and  can  be  wonderful  easy  and  generous 
and  large-minded  in  the  matter  of  other  people;  but  when 
any  ditKiculty  touches  her,  she  tightens  up  and  becomes  as 
greedy  as  the  grave  and  as  jealous  as  death.  However,  I  'm 
still  perfectly  clear;  and,  if  you  are  also,  there's  nothing  to 
be  done  but  go  ahead  full  steam  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  hope,  in  His  own  good  time,  that  He  will  open  my 
wife's  eyes." 

Her  answer  to  this  was  to  seek  Mr.  Dunnybrig 's  wife, 
and  on  a  day  when  the  master  was  from  home,  Araminta 
came  before  Mrs.  Dunnybrig.  The  latter,  on  hearing  that 
she  wanted  some  private  conversation,  was  glad  to  know  it. 

"I  expected  you.  I've  wondered  why  you  delayed.  It's 
hurt  me  that  you  hung  fire,  for  you're  a  decent,  clean 
woman,  and  have  a  good  conceit  of  yourself,  and  don't 
want  to  make  yourself  or  me  a  laughing-stock,  let  alone 
your  poor  uncle,"  said  Jane. 

"I  see  you  know  what  I'm  here  about.  'Tis  much  like 
this.     You're  a  plain  speaker,  and  so  will  I  be.     Look  at 
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it.     I've  not  notliing  in  the  world  but  this  place  aud  yoi 
aiHJ  him.     if  I'm  oast  out — " 

"Whore's  your  self-respect,   woman?"  cried   the   other 
furiiiusly, 

\\  i 


It   have  took   me  all    my   time   to   be   patient 
til  him,  but  i  ban't  <io\nn  to  be  patient  with  you— not 


ii  you  talk  like  tiiat.  AVhat's  poverty  au'ainst  wickedness? 
Dyou  mean  you've  sunk  so  low  and  trust  God  so  little  that 
yiiu'd  sell  yourself  for  a  home?" 

"Ves,  1  do,"  answered  Araminta.  "And  I'm  not  the 
tirst  and  won't  be  the  last!  'Tis  very  tine  for  you,  all  tixed 
up  and  secure,  to  talk  so  grand  about  selling  yourself;  but 
hiuv  many  pauper  women  wouldn't  sell  themselves  for  <i 
hnine?  And  when  all's  said,  he  may  be  right.  1  came  to 
vdu  in  a  humble  spirit  to  hear  a  way  out.  Of  course,  1 
(Idii't  love  him — any  more  than  he  loves  nie — 'tis  al)surd  to 
thiiik  so,  or  pretend  so.  But  he's  a  good  man  with  a  pretty 
l;iir  pinch  of  the  prophet  in  him,  and — >"nd — if  you  be  go- 
iiij:  to  be  nasty  about  it,  Aunt  Jane,  so  will  I!" 

They  measured  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Dunnybrig  re- 
strained her  temper. 

•■  I  don't  want  to  be  nasty,  God  knows;  and  I  don't  want 
vdu  to  be  nasty,  neither.  You  can't  quite  see  how  this 
looks  to  a  forty-year-old  wife.  And  belike  that  don't  mat- 
ter to  you.  But  1  beg  yon  to  consider  another  side.  God 
A'initrhty  don't  speak  in  visions  and  dreams  nowa- 
days, whatever  He  may  have  done  in  the  past,  and  this 
dfadful  vagary  of  my  husband's  be  no  more  from  God 
than  your  temptation  to  accept  it  be  from  God.  In  a  word, 
1  think  his  mind's  softening;  and  if  that's  so,  no  doubt 
you'll  see  'tis  no  time  for  him  to  be —  There,  I'm  cool 
atrain,  and  pray  you  to  be,  Araminta.  You  know  this  is 
nonsense,  and  wicked  nonsense  in  your  case.  To  think  of 
a  man  with  weak  wits — " 

"His  wits  ain't  weak,"  returned  the  other;  "whatever 
lio  liis  faults,  his  wits  are  clear  enough.  No  man  ever  saw 
rlcaror  than  him,  or  put  it  cleaner  or  felt  honester  about 
it.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  have  not  committed 
myself,  Aunt  Jane;  l)ut  I'm  in  a  strong  position  over  this 
job,  and  I  don't  see  why,  just  because  you  tell  rae  to  do  so, 
I  should  throw  up  the  chance  of  a  life-time  and  walk  out 
'>f  Chittleford  a  pauper.  'Tis  a  matter  of  business  so  far 
;is  I  can  see  and  as  there  ban't  anybody  else  in  the  world 
to  help  me,  I  must  help  myself." 


ii- 
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Mrs,  Dunnylifif?  l-rokc  loose  Ji^niii. 

"Voii  shaiiiclcss  trollop!  Ciiii  you  talk  like  that  and 
ax  me  to  make  a  l)arf?aiii  about  ill" 

"Of  course  I  ean.  Han't  all  lite  a  l»arj?aiii  a  l)arjfain 
with  your  fellow  creatures?  Han't  eveiy  'lay  a  harj,'ain? 
You  s[)eak  as  one  who  never  knew  what  'twas  to  he  stricken 
with  poverty.  'Tis  all  a  harj^'ain,  I  tell  you.  and  1  want 
to  make  a  harfjain,  now,  this  minute,  while  he's  out  of  the 
way.  Don't  think  1  don't  see  strai','ht.  I  know  it's  all 
nonsense;  hut  my  futnre  han't  all  nonsense — not  to  me, 
anyway;  to  be  cut  off  with  a  shillint,'  hy  I'nele  Val- 
iant han't  nonsense.  I  liato  heing  poor — like  hell  1  hate 
it;  and  I  won't  he  poor!  So  'tis  for  you  to  help  me,  I 
should  think,  and  not  cry  out  about  my  making  a  bar- 
gain." 

"Vou  want  me  to  pay  you  to  go?  Well,  sirce  you  put 
it  on  a  business  footinu-  and  not  a  religious — " 

"Vou'd  best  to  leave  religion  out!"  retorted  her  niece. 
"Whatever  else  your  husband  is,  he's  a  burning  light  of 
religion,  and  a  long  sight  greater  at  that  than  you  or  I 
l)e.  lie  may  not  be  mad;  he  may  be  inspired  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  all  the  rest  of  it — same  as  he  thinks  he  is. 
So.  if  'tis  to  he  a  matter  of  religion,  he's  very  likely  quite 
right,  and  you  be  quite  wrong,  and  no  more  than  a  very 
selfish  creature  playing  for  your  own  hand,  as  he  says  you 
are.  But  I'll  leave  religion  out  and  put  it  down  in  cash. 
If  I  clear  out  of  this,  I've  got  little  more  than  the  clothes 
on  my  back;  and  nobody  wants  me,  of  course;  and,  unless 
you  make  it  worth  my  while  to  go.  I  don't  see,  bitter  awake 
to  the  main  chance  as  I  ara,  how  I  can  go." 

"You  cunning  wretch  I  You'd  screw  my  hard-earned 
savings  out  of  me!" 

Araminta  was  amazed. 

"You  han't  playing  fair,"  she  said.  "You  want  it  all 
one  way.  You'm  putting  me  in  the  wrong,  and  that's  not 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  You  didn't  treat  him  like  that. 
You  was  clever  with  him,  and  patient — else  very  well  you 
know  he'd  have  asserted  himself;  hut  with  me  you  don't 
care  what  cruel  things  you  say,  or  how  coarse  you  speak. 
You  shan't  bully  me,  anyway.  'Twould  be  fairer  if  you 
tried  to  put  yourself  in  my  pla?e.  God  knows  I  don't 
want  to  do  such  an  outrageous  thine;  but  'tis  more  out- 
rageous still  to  find  myself  bound  foi  the  workhouse.     I've 
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pnf  to  tliiiik  of  inysi'lf,  aixl  I  don't  euro  ;i  straw  wiiat  tlio 
pif  say,  so   I'm   (laii<_'ci<)us.  and  you'll   ilo  well   to  ludp 


iiif  iiistiati  ot   tiiinlii'iiiLC  III' 


^ 


I'll  waut  nil 


Willi  t   Iriiiht   iiif  a\va\    with  ndiiriou,  noi'  uol 


l)iit  you 
like  tliat, 


It  hi 


ive 


so  you'd  lii'tttT  east  al)()Ut  how  to  help  nic  away, 
•."'t  ti)  he  a  har^Min,  so  'tis  no  use  kicking'  at  tlie  word.  If 
1  L'o,  J  must  hivr  11  Tis  to  live  upon,  (,r  else  proper  work 
;iinl  a  elear  future.  Aii.l  il  those  thing's  han't  found,  I 
sh.dl  f,'o  throujjh  with  it  and  do  what  he  wauLs,  and  eall  it 
iili^'ion,  and  lau^di  at  you." 

••Vou  loathsome  woman!  '^'ou  hateful  thing!  You 
sii.ike.  that  have  tnrn.'d  and  hit  the  hand  that  fed  it! 
Tiiis  is  the  reward  for  all  1  ve  done — the  payment  for  tak- 
iii<,'  you  out  of  the  gutter.     For  that's  where  vou  was,  and 


\V(il 


lid  he  still  if  I  hadn't  urijcd  your  uuele  to  help  you. 
And  now  my  saviiif^s—my   poor  suving.s,  earned   throutjli 
a  Ion-,'  year's  self-denial— my  savings,  to  huy  you  otf 


iiiaiiv 


—to  pay  you  not  to  take  my  hushand  away  from  me!  Lit- 
tlf  did  I  think  where  your  eunnini,'  and  slyne.ss  would  laiul 
U'^.  Little  did  I  dream — a  temptress — a  low  thief  to  lure 
a  man  on — " 

'■I'm  going,"  said  Araminta.  "I  won't  hear  no  lies  of 
that  sort.  You're  hesidc  yourself,  else  you  wouldn't  sink 
t(t  "eiii.  Who  am  I-  a  plain,  homely,  everyday,  hardwork- 
ing thing,  with  no  wit  nor  good  h»oks  nor  nothing — who  am 
I   to   tempt   men,    or   make    'em   think   twiee    ahout    me? 


Iioi 


ddn't  I  have  had  a  hushand  ten  year  ago  if  !'<!  h 


een 


tli»'  teiiii)ting  sort?  I'm  gootl  and  clever,  and  a  very  us.-- 
I'ul  and  a  warm-hearted  creature,  and  I'm  willing  to  work 
;i!hI  ready  to  love  and  worship  any  man — any  man  who 
thinks  I  he  worth  picking  up.  I'm  a  good  wife  wasted, 
tlioiigh  [  say  it  as  shouldn't;  hut  the  men  never  see  farth 


er 
than  the  points  of  their  own  stupid  noses  where  we  ho 
cuncerned:  and  few  will  trouhle  to  in(juire  into  the  char- 
acter of  a  plain  woman.  They'm  warned  of¥  by  the  out- 
side—silly zanie.s— just  as  if  they  gold-seekers  or  diamond- 
seikers  turned  away  from  a  pl-'.eo  that  might  he  full  of 
good  things  because  the  travelling  weren't  easy  or  the  view 
iifrriM-ahle!     And  since  you've  insulted  me,  you  can  hear 

I'"',  ^'!'  J'.^*'  '"•^'  ^^^*''  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  S've  myself  to  your 
hiishauu,  i'li  be  better  than  gold  or  diamonds  to  him;  and 
whi'i-e  will  you  be  then?  You've  done  it  now,  and  you'll 
live  to  cuss  your  short  sight  to  the  end  of  vour  dava.     I 


1  }| 
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know  you  couldn't  stand  it;  I  never  meant  to  ax  you  to 
stand  it.  1  only  wanted  you  to  show  me  a  way  out.  But 
Till  not  going  "on  tlu;  streets  fur  you  or  anybody.  If  1 
stop,  of  course  you'll  go;  and  then  you'll  use  your  savings 
on  yourself,  no  doubt;  but  it  would  have  paid  you  a, 
Miighty  deal  better  to  bide  here  and  let  me  have  a  bit  of 
your  money." 

"det  out  of  my  sight,  you  withering  wretch!"  cried 
]\Irs.  Dunnybrig.  "Not  another  word  will  1  si)eak  or  hear, 
and  if  my  husband  can  list  to  you  and  lust  for  you— sucli 
a  worthless,  hateful,  foul-moullu'd,  wanton  terror— tlieii 
'tis  time,  and  more  than  time,  1  tore  up  roots  and  left  him. 
And  don't  you  fox  yourself  to  think  you're  doing  right. 
You'll  soon' have  your  eyes  opened,  for  every  sane  Chris- 
tian in  Widecombe  shall  know  it,  and  shriek  out  against 
you.  And  if  yor  ban't  hounded  from  the  place  and  your 
name  a  bvword—  " 

"It  won't  happen,"  said  the  other  coolly.     "Widecombe 
have  just  had  a  pretty  good  dose  of  minding  other  people's 
business.     And   it   ended  in  broken   heads  and   no  use  to 
none.     We'll  talk  of  this  again.  Aunt  Jane,  when  you  can 
s.'e  it  a  bit  more  fr  .  \  my  point  of  view  witliout  losing  your 
temper  about  it.     1  didn't  seek  your  husband,  or  trap  hiui, 
or  anything  like  that.     He  oame  to  me — and  if  there's  a 
i)ee  in  his  bonnet,   the  Lord  put  it  there — and— ^'m  not 
going  to  quarrel  v     \\  the  only  friend  I've  got  in  the  world 
for  uothini:-.     And  we'll  leave  it  at  that  for  the  minute." 
She  spoke  confidently,  but  she  was  far  from  confident. 
She,  too,  suspected  that  her  uncle  might  be  losing  his  rea- 
son, for  that  is  the  common  assumption  of  the  human  miud 
])efore  any  proposition,  outside  the  rule  of  the  herd.     Val- 
iant had  half  convinced  her  against  her  own  judgment; 
but  now  she  perceived  another  view   of  the  case.     It  was 
])iased,  yet  Aramiuta  knew  that  not  one  man  or  woman 
would  fail   to  endorse  it,  and  never  before,   despite  her 
brave  words,  had  tlie  prospect  appeared  so  ugly  and  un- 
attractive.    Her    aunt's    attitude    was    not   e.xjH'cted;   she 
imagined  that  ^Irs.  Duunyl)rig  would  have  approached  the 
proi)lem  in  a  more  l)usiness-like  spirit,  and  did  not  know 
that  the  oldei-  woman,  sluiken  to  the  core  by  this  event,  was 
for  tiu>  moment  unhinget!  and  in  no  case  dispassiunateiy 
to  ai'giie  with  ,i  i'i\al. 
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She  dositrnod  to  cliinl)  into  the  Moor,  aud  consider  the  situ- 
ation anew  in  tl;e  lif^ht  of  her  aunt's  indiguatioia.  But 
turn  it  seemed  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  met  he." — so  at 
least,  in  a  sudden  rare  accession  of  prayerfulness,  she  put 
it  to  herself  after  the  event. 

As  she  took  her  sjnbonnet  and  wandered  listlessly  forth 
througli  tlie  deep,  over-shadowed  gateway  of  Chittleford, 
.Miss  Sweethnid  was  also  setting  out  from  the  farm  on  the 
iiillside  above.  Harriet  stood  a  moment  at  the  wicket  and 
spoke  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  happened  to  he  passing  by. 
She  had  received  a  sort  of  roving  commission  from  her 
lifothcr  to  find  him  a  wife,  aud  while,  in  the  first  enthusi- 
asm of  their  renewed  and  perfect  understanding,  the  lady 
entered  with  a  light  heart  and  large  hope  upon  her  task, 
yet.  now  that  it  had  come  to  the  actual  work,  a  thousand 
'lifticulties  presented  themselves,  and  her  spirit  flagged. 
Slit'  had  sounded  nol)ody  as  yet,  for  the  field  was  restricted 
and  she  had  no  mind  to  make  a  mistake.  But  Samuel  was 
impatient:  he  questioned  her  sharply  every  evening;  yet  on 
the  occasions  when  she  had  hinted  at  a  name,  he  had  uttered 
a  snappy  negative,  and  declared  sotne  wonder  that  she  could 
have  considered  any  woman  so  obviously  impossible.  So 
far  he  was  neither  helpful  nor  grateful.  She  determined, 
tliercfore,  to  use  a  higher  hand,  put  pressure  upon  him, 
and  perhaps  open  his  eyes  to  obligations  that  he  seemed 
disposed  to  ignore.  Mr.  Birkett  Johnson  stood  to  some 
extent  in  IVIiss  Sweetland's  confidence.  He  knew  that  his 
master  desired  a  wife  and  that  his  master's  sister  was  anx- 
ious to  find  him  one. 

"This  here  love,"  he  said  to  her  now,  "be  a  very  doubt- 
ful gift,  and  I  thank  my  I\Iaker  that  it  never  came  my  way, 
for  a  more  discomfortable  thing  you  can't  name.  Love 
delights  in  indecencies.  You  get  old  men  after  young 
women,  and  young  women  taking  old  men.  A  fearful 
state,  and  ruinous  to  the  self-respect.  Here's  master  yowl- 
ing out  for  a  wife,  and  Widecombe  laughing  at  him,  be- 
<;iuse  he  can't  get  one.  I  hate  to  meet  the  people,  for  I 
know  what  they  think." 

.Miss  Sweetland  sighed.  "We  must  tru.st  that  the  Lord 
wiii  provide,"  she  said. 

Then  she  went  her  way;  and  as  she  descended  from  Tun- 
hjll.  she   met   Araminta   Dench   climbing  the   i-oad   to  the 
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took  .>»\ift  survey  of  lier,  perceived  that  she  was  downcast, 
and  noted  that  slie  had  a  good  figure  and  a  straight  back. 

"Now  of  all  strange  things!"  she  said;  "if  1  wasn't 
coming  to  you  this  instant  moment!  Yes,  •  Chittleford 
1  was  coming,  in  liopcs  lo  catch  you  alone.  Are  you  busy, 
^liss  Dench?     ilay  I  walk  along  with  you  a  little  way?" 

"Yes,  if  you  mind  to,"  answered  Araminta.  "1  ban't 
busy — onl}-  bothered.  Life  can  be  a  very  bothersome  thing, 
miss. 

"So  it  can,  then,  and  often  darkest  just  before  the  clouds 
])reak  away.  Now,  Araminta,  if  1  may  call  you  so,  1  want 
you  to  listen  to  me.     In  Bible  phrase — " 

"Don't!"  said  the  other  passionately.  "For  God's  sake 
don't  begin  on  me  with  the  Bible  no  more.  I've  had 
enough  Bible  of  late  days  to  last  me  all  my  life." 

But  j\Iiss  Harriet  was  not  baffled. 

"I  understand — I\Ir.  Dunnybrig.  I  dare  say  it  gets  on 
the  nerves.  We  in  the  Establishment  don't  use  it  so 
lightly.  And  I  was  not  going  to  use  it  lightly,  I  assure 
you ;  but  we  will  leave  that.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  very 
curious  thing,  Araminta;  a  very  unusual  question  from  a 
sister,  perhaps.  But  tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
brother,  Mr.  Sweetland?  Of  course  he  moves  out  of  your 
sphere.  Indeed,  he  is  a  lonely  man,  and  his  great  intel- 
lects don't  find  people  here  to  respond  to  them.  Still,  you 
know  of  him  and  the  high  esteem  he  is  held  in.  You  have 
even  spoken  to  him  sometimes  when  he  has  called  at  Chit- 
tleford." 

Arannnta,  occupied  with  her  own  difficulties  and  igno- 
rant of  Samuel's  affairs,  did  not  see  the  drift  of  this  speech. 

"Tie's  a  good,  kind  man,  and  no  doubt  clever,  if  you  say 
so,  I\Iiss  Sweetland." 

' '  But  what  is  your  opinion  ? ' ' 

"I  haven't  got  none.  I've  only  spoke  half  a  dozen  words 
to  him  in  my  life." 

"But  your  feeling  is  respectful  and  friendly?" 

"Why  not?     Of  course,  like  everybody  else." 

"Well,  it  may  astonish  you  to  know,  Araminta,  that 
!Mr.  Sweetland  has  thought  more  of  you  than  you  have  of 
him,"  declared  Harriet.  The  lie  was  difficult  to  her.  but 
once  told  slie  found  it  quite  easy  to  elaborate.  Araminta 
stared,  nnd  the  other  proceeded. 

"You  must  know  that  mv  brother  and  T  arc  much  more 
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than  an  ordinarv  brother  and  sister.     We  understand  one 
another  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     We  tliink  alike 
;ind  we  judge  alike.     1  know  his  wuiidert'ul  and  beautiful 
character  as  nobody  else  knows  it.     1  am  familiar  with  his 
liDHcs  and  ambitions  and  lofty  ideas,     lie  is  a  proud  man 
anil  very  sensitive;  lie  is  also  a  terribly  subtle  student  of 
human  nature.     Though  you  little  knew  it,  he  and  1  have 
—sit  down  on  this  stone,  Araminta,  before  i  tell  you.     In 
;i  word,  Mr.  Samuel  wants  a  wife.     Be  composed.     It  is 
Muldcn  and  tremendous;  but  these  things  always  arc  sud- 
,irii  and  tremendous.     You  might  think  he  ought  to  have 
;il)()r()aehed  you  in  person;  but  there  is  a  reason  for  that. 
11. ■  has  most  highly-strung  nerves,  and  it  is  my  business 
\o   prevent  these   nerves   from   being   tortured   too   much. 
Such  is  the  fineness  of  his  feeling  that  a  refusal  from  you 
would  upset  him  for  many  weeks.     But  if  you  refuse  him 
to  me,  1  can  temper  the  stroke  and  help  him  to  bear  it. 
11'.  on  the  contrary,  you  feel  that  you  could  love  him  as 
iiuich  as  you  respect'hira,  then  1  can  bring  him  the  glad. 
tidinus,  and,  when  he  approaches  you  in  person,  all  pain- 
ful preliminaries  will  be  over  and  you  will  meet,  not  a 
stranger,    but    your    betrothed    husband.     It    may    seem 
strange  to  you,"  Araminta,  in  your  lowly  sphere  of  life; 
hut  the  higher  people  often  arrange  things  in  this  way, 
iind  when  you  get  (iuite  to  the  top,  among  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  it  generally  happens  that  a  prince  and 
princess  never  so  much  as  see  each  other  until  they  are  en- 
gaged to  be  married.     No  doubt  photographs  pass,  but  in 
your  case  you  know  already  what  :\lr.  Sauuiel  is  like.     Ilis 
thoughtfuf  brow  and  blue  eyes  and  so  on." 

The  younger  woman  was  quite  silent,  and  Harriet's  hope 
wniH'd. 

•<j)on't— don't  put  away  this  matter  without  deep 
liiought,"  she  ur-ed.  "  AlTairs  of  this  kind  never  happen  by 
(•hajiee.  and,  at  the  risk  of  annoying  you,  Araminta,  I  must 
iiunticm  holy  things,  and  beg  you  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
piMver,  as  I  have.  ^ly  common  sense  is  seldom  at  fault;  I 
a  Ml  positive  you  are  the  woman  for  Mr.  Samuel,  and  I  know 
what  a  husband  is  waiting  for  you  in  my  brother.  It  will 
hi'  a  glorious  thing  for  you  to  find  yourself  his  wife.  And 
ynu  will  havi-  nu,  too.  I  know  my  brother  absolutely,  and 
my  experience  wiii  always  be  at  your  sei-vire  in  niomeniM 
of  difficulty  or  doubt.     I  shall  be  a  tower  of  strength  and 
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an  ever-presont  sliii'ld,  Aramiiita.  Not  that  you  will  want 
a  siiield,  far  finini  it,  for  the  woiiiau  who  loves  my  brother 
and  becomes  Mrs.  Saiuiiel  Sweetland,  will  find  him  her 
light  and  her  joy  and  al)idin^  hope,  lie  is  a  marvellous 
and  many-sided  man.  Few  really  know  lum  cr  can  guess 
what  he  is  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  lumse,  when  the  day's 
work  is  done  and  he  unbuckles  his  harness  and  throws  open 
his  heart  to  his  few  intimatt^s.  There  is  a  light,  boyisli 
side  to  his  nature  you  would  never  ^'uess  as  a  stranger. 
1  have  even  known  him  to  imitate  the  sound  of  farmyard 
animals:" 

Silence  fell  between  them,  and  still  Araminta  answered 
nothing. 

''Speak — .speak — say  you  will  consider  it.  At  least  you 
owe  such  a  man  that,"  pleaded  the  other. 

Then  it  was  ^liss  Dench  who  in  her  turn  invoked  higher 
powers. 

"  'Twas  like  my  wickedness  to  tell  ycu  not  to  mention 
the  Bible,"  she  answered.  "But  God  knows  I've  had  a 
terrible  time  of  late,  and  ban't  quite  mistress  of  myself. 
I  beg  forgiveness  for  that.  And  you  be  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord  without  a  doubt,  ]Miss  Sweetland.  Perhaps  you'll 
know  better  some  day  how  this  finds  me.  And — and  I'm 
quite  willing  to  take  ^I'-.  Samuel  if  you  honestly  think  I'm 
good  enough  for  the  man.  I'm  homely,  but  I'm  cruel 
nice  in  my  person,  and  thrifty,  and  know  the  value  of 
money  only  too  well.  I'll  hoard  his  pence  for  him  and 
make  sixpence  do  a  shilling's  work,  and  I'll  devote  my 
life  to  him,  and  to  you;  and,  God  helping,  I'll  larn  the 
deeps  of  his  character,  and  plot  and  plan  to  brighten  his 
days.     And  I'm  sure  nothing  will  be  too  hard." 

Harriet  panted  with  triumph.  A  mist  rose  before  her 
eyes.  She  succumbed  beside  Araminta,  took  the  younger  "s 
hand  and  kissed  it  fervently. 

"You'll  marry  him — oh,  my  dear  woman!" 

"Yes,  I  will — if  he  can  do  with  me  after  we've  had  a  tell 
al)out  it." 

"This  is  a  great  and  solemn  day,"  said  Miss  Sweetland. 
"There  will  ])e  rejoicing  in  lieaven.  And  that  I  should 
have  been  chosen!  I'm  quite  as  happy  as  you  are,  Ara- 
minta— perhaps  more  so.  I  gather  that  I  came  to  you 
at  rather  a  lucky  n^oinent.  That  lifts  the  whole  aifair  of 
course!     It  only  wanted  that,  because  that  means  Provi- 
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,lrii('t'  at  ouce.  I?t^  r.'ligious  wlien  yon  ^.  'u-t'ore  Samuel. 
I  ".lit  uiit  t(K)  ivlitrioi's.  Vo\i  must  strike  the  happy  note 
|„.twcen  the  spirit  and  the  flesli.  You  understaml.  No 
,l,.ubt  vou'll  he  wislit'ul  to  come  up  tliis  evening'  ami  see 
liiiii.  iiut  you'd  better  wait  I'or  twenty-four  hours— until 
I  ve  told  him  the  ^'reat  news  and  worked  him  up  and  |:ot 
Ins  nerves  tuned  to  the  meeting,     ^h'antiine,  say  nothing 

at  all."  <  »      1 

••1  certainly  shan't,"  answered  Miss  Dench.  '  And 
there's  a  lot  of  verv  good  reasons  why  I  shouldn't.  01 
rourse  1  can't  regard  it  as  settled  till  I've  seen  .Mr.  Sam- 
11,4.  And  if  it  troes  through,  I'd  he  exceeding  thanktul 
tor  Mr.  Samuel  to  let  the  wedding,  and  all  that,  'oe  very 
(juict  and  secret.  I  don't  ask  without  a  good  reason.  But 
of  course  he  may  want  a  flare-up,  though  it  baa't  the  rule 
•vitli  widow  men." 

"Better  and  better!"  cried  Miss  Harriet,  radiantly. 
"Who  shall  say  after  this  that  marriages  are  not  made  m 
licavcn?  I  see — oh,  yes,  1  see  a  happy  dawn.  I  am  a 
ttiiiale  prophet  for  the  moment.  I  see  a  most  beautiful 
union,  complete  in  every  way!  No,  Araminta,  Mr.  Samuel 
wont  want  a  flare-up.  lie  hates  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  flare-up.  He  is  not  a  young  man.  He  has  buried 
a  noble  character  in  the  shape  of  his  first  wife.  He  is  a 
most  dignifiea  person  in  his  ideas  about  these  things.  In 
fact.  1  l)elieve  a  secret  marriage,  quite  out  of  reach  of  all 
Iirviug  eves,  would  suit  him  best.  I  feel  quite  giddy 
to" have,  as  it  were,  brought  it  o<¥  at  the  lirst—however, 
we  have  said  enough.  We  are  both  moved.  It  is  a  very 
emotional  affair,  and  I  must  get  over  my  excitement  before 
1  return  to  my  bioth<-r,  in  order  that  I  may  be  cool  and 
collected  when  in  his  turn  he  becomes  excited.  For  he  will 
lie.  Araminta;  he  certainly  will  he.  His  heart  will  leap  to 
his  lips."  ,,     ,        , 

"If  I  was  to  come  up  to-morrow  night,  would  that  be 

time  enough?" 

"That  would  do  very  well.  It  will  give  him  a  few  hours 
to  collect  himself  and  get  over  the  first  slioek  of  joyful 
surprise;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  give  him  long 
cm  High  to  get  nervous  and  worried  before  the  meeting.  I 
mav  hav<>  to  })e  present  at  it.  You  must  not  mind  that  if 
He  i,«,  a  mnn  of  niost  acute  feelings,  and  re- 
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like  you  to   ho 
I  kiiuwed  you 


there,"  declared 
a  lot  hetter  than 


"I   should   very    imicli 
Arainiiita.     "1   leel  as  if 
him." 

"Kiss  mo— kiss  mo!  It  will  be  the  first  of  many  k'sses, 
I  hope.  Already  I  feel  a  great  deal  towards  you.  You 
have  taken  this  in  a  very  colleeted  spirit,  Araminta. 
Many  women  would  have  become  boisterous  and  rampant 
about  such  an  offer.  And  now  I'm  goin^  straight  home  to 
.Mr.  Samuel.  Let  me  look  at  you  and  the  colour  of  your 
eyes.     You  are  rather  pale." 

"I've  had  enough  to  make  me,  lately." 

"You  understand  the  dairy?" 

"Ess,  I  do." 

"Say  no  more — God  bless  you,  Araminta." 

"And  beg  'Mr.  Samuel  not  to  let  this  out  for  the  love  of 
the  Lord— till  he've  seen  me.  There's  a  lot  of  good  reasons 
why  I  don't  want  it  known  yet  awhile." 

"He  will  respect  your  wishes — be  sure  of  that." 

They  parted,  and  while  Araminta  Dench  climbed  aloft, 
Harriet  pattered  home  as  fast  as  her  le^rs  could  take  her. 

She  was  enormously  elated,  and  full  of  pride  at  her 
achievement.  Only  one  shadow  dimmed  the  rosy  light  in 
her  soul:  she  could  not  be  absolutely  certain"  how  her 
brother  would  view  her  efforts  to  bring  "him  happiness,  and 
she  had  not  hoaid  him  mention  Araminta  Dench,  save  in 
the  earliest  days  of  his  campaign,  when  he  dismissed  her 
from  the  competition  as  being  too  young. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

Life   at   Blackslade,   now   that   Sibley   and   her    husband, 
Whitelock  Smerdon,  liad  returned  to  it,  was  much  changed. 
An  impartial   beholder  must  have  seen  that  tlie   present 
arrangement  could  not  continue;  he  must  have  perceived 
that  even  if  Mr.  Shillinglord's  prospects  brightened  suffi- 
ck-ntly  to  enable  him  to  stop  at  his  farm,  the  central  situa- 
tion was  untenable.     For,  speaking  generally,  there  were 
now  developed  two  interests  at  Blackslade,  and  the  four 
I)t>rsons  vitally  interested  were  established  in  two  camps, 
^ililoy  and  heV  husband  represented  all  that  was  practical, 
unimaginative,  and  businesslike;  while  Petronell  and  her 
father  stood  for  an  order  old,  and  were  destined  soon,  at 
tlie  present  rate  of  progress,  to  follow  that  old  order  and 
vanish  from  the  forefront  of  affairs  at  Blackslade.     Neither 
side  saw  the  inevitable,  and  all  parties  entered  upon  the 
new  regime  with  hope  and  trust.     Whitelock  counted  on 
his  common  sense  to  stay  the  downward  drift,  and  believcu 
that  he  would  succeed  in  building  up  his  father-in-law's 
position  by  hard  work  and  system.     He  deplored  the  un- 
methodical ways  at  Blackslade,  regretted  countless  minor 
extravagances,  old-time  rules  of  the  house,  and  the  large 
support  of  venerable  and  superannuated  pensioners  that 
Gabriel  considered  seemly.     Doles  and  gratuities  ate  up 
an   appreciable   part  of   Mr.    Shillingford's   income,    and 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  Whitelock  Smerdon  resolved  to 
make  a  change.     Sibley  was  on  his  side,  heart  and  soul, 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  situation  promised  to  save  time. 
Thus  hopefully  the  young  man  came  to  labour  under  his 
wife's  father;  while  Gabriel  for  his  part  was  glad  that  he 
should  be  there,  nor  dreamed  of  the  secret  resolutions  that 
Whitelock   brought   with   him.     Petronell.   too,   welcomed 
her  sister  home  again,  and  believed  that  all  would  be  well. 
For  a  time  life  went  smoothly  enough,  though  in  the 
I>rivacy  of  their  own   company,   Sibley  and  her_  husband 
deplored  the  situation,     indeed,  the  man  grUuibieJ  not  a 
little. 
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"There's  a  terrible  deal  of  liard  work  afore  ine,  and 
that's  clear,"  he  said.  "1  tlidii't  kiKuv  fur  a  minute  that 
your  father  was  in  such  a  properly  tight  place,  and  'tis 
a  question  whether,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  I've  got 
tht'  power  to  see  him  through." 

"1  didnt  know,  neither,"  she  declared,  "an(i  shouldn't 
now,  but  for  being  your  wife.  lie  never  let  us  into  his 
money  secrets,  and  Petronell  never  wanted  to  be  in  'em, 
and  trusted  him  to  keep  all  Hoating.  liut  I  often  and 
often  begged  to  be  useful.  'Tis  a  pretty  pinch  he's  got 
in,  seemingly ;  but  you  and  me  working  together  ought  to 
get  him  out." 

"We  must,  of  course.  I  shall  have  to  begin  on  him  afore 
long.  After  six  months  1  shall  tighten  up  a  bit.  But 
'tricky'  ban't  the  word;  because  he's  so  terrible  lofty- 
minded  and  so  full  of  high  ideas.  His  opinions  be  all  stutf 
and  nonsense,  however,  if  you  haven't  got  a  thousand  a 
year  at  least  to  put  behind  'em.  It's  all  play-acting  and 
moonshine  and  silliness,  having  a  lot  of  old  men  and  old 
women  and  old  horses  and  old  dogs  all  eating  their  heads 
oil  at  every  corner;  and  meantime  the  tradespeople  be 
writing  and  threatening  untold  things  if  he  don't  pav  their 
bills." 

"His  'difficult  letters' — why,  I  mind  when  it  was  no 
more  than  one  or  two  a  week;  but  now  they  gain  upon 
him  and  he's  at  them  half  his  time,"  said  Sibley. 

"And  well  he  may  be,"  declared  Whitelock;  "and 
they'll  drown  him  if  nothing's  done.  I  don't  say  that  I 
can  save  tlie  situation — that  all  depends  on  him.  If  he's 
going  to  be  reasorable,  and  going  to  meet  me,  and  goin^ 
to  understand  that  I  want  nothing  but  his  welfare  and 
improvement,  then  I  may  get  him  into  smooth  water  by 
the  time  my  hair  turns  grey;  but  if  he's  to  be  on  the  high 
horse  and  all  that,  then  I  can't  help." 

Sibley  cheered  her  husband,  assured  him  of  lier  support, 
and  susj)ected  that  not  her  father  but  Petronell  would 
prove  the  difificulty. 

"She's  a  dear  girl,  but  she's  i)rouder  even  than  father, 
and  yon  can't  argue  with  her,  because  she  doesn't  know 
the  value  of  money  and  doesn't  want  to.     A  great  power 
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aetly.  but  of  the  family.     She  believes  all  the  stufY  father 
talks  about  they  dead  and  gone  Shillingfords,  and  the  fact 
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that  our  liavn^e  was  lii^h  in  tlie  past  scoiiis  to  soften  tho 
pi'cs.'iit  for  soin»>  ridiriiloiis  reason.  IVtront'll  soeins  to 
think  it  don't  nuuh  matter  what  you  eat,  or  whether  you 


an  pay   for  it,  so  long  as  y( 


)U  have  gentlefolk's  blood  in 


voiir  veins 


\nd  he's   so  easily   hurt,"   grumbled    Whitelock.        I 

an   so   tender.     Time   and   again    I 

ing  to.  or  knowing,   till 

)rk   in    hope. 


■ver  met  a   gi'own    m 


lU 

tread  on  his  corns  without  mean 
the  misehief's  done.  However,  we  must 
Never  was  a  kinder  man.  He  eouldn't  seold  a  dog.  We'll 
win  him  round.  But  I  do  wish  he  wasn't  in  such  a  mess. 
Tis  hard  on  us  beginning  life  like  with  a  load  of  debt 
round  our  neeks."  ^^ 

"Not  yours,  however.     You've  never  owed  a  farthing, 
said  his  wife. 

"And  never  shall  do."  he  promised  her.  "'iou  know 
mv  family.  'Where  there's  no  money,  you  can't  afford 
to' owe  money'— tliat's  what  my  father  says.  And,  though 
poor  as  a  nest  of  rats,  we  was  never  in  debt.  There  was 
another  very  wise  saving  of  my  father's:  'I'd  beg  sooner 
than  borrow  any  day,'  he  often  told  us.  '  'Tis  straighter, 
because  with  begging  you  know  where  you  are,  and  them 
ns  be  better  off  than  yourself  can  leave  you  or  believe  you 
according  to  their  judgment,  and  no  harm  done.  But 
borrowing's  different,  and  in  my  case  to  borrow  would 
have  been  to  steal,  for  'twas  never  known  I  could  pay  any- 
thing back.  But  I've  asked  for  my  wife  and  children  time 
and  again;  and  some  have  given  and  some  have  not;  and 
the  praise  and  thanksgiving  have  been  the  Lord's.'  That  s 
how  he  talks." 

"Father's  different,"  answered  Sibley.  "According  to 
him,  borrowing  be  honourable,  and  begging  shameful. 
P.nt  please  God  there'll  be  no  need  for  hira  to  do  one  or 
t'other  if  he  listens  to  you." 

Tn  the  paternal  camp  Petronell  and  Gabriel  \yould  talk 
'if  the  change;  and  she— romance  again  in  her  life— could 
n\Yc<vd  to  be  cheerful  and  sanguine;  while  he,  vyith  every 
disposition  to  trust  W^hitelock.  and  a  lively  faith  in  the 
youne  man's  energy  and  cleverness,  wrs  doubtful  here 
nnd  there. 

"I  never  can  forget  his  brindng-up,"  said  Mr.  Shilling- 
ford.     "It  was  of  a  very  quenching  character,  and  his  early 
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vf'iirs  must   li.ivc  |);iss.-<l  iukI.t  coudititMis  of  su<'!i  ponurv 

r     1;  "!  Tt'T-   ^'"•''  '''"■"  '"''^  '-'  '"•"''^'-     'l'»'"t   i-**  "Of   his 
ault;  hut  1  (l..t(.(!t  an  indination  to  lake  a  narrow  outlook 
Jl.-  will    „>  ni-phnfr.     I  don't  say  it  in  an  nnkindlv  spirit- 
iMit  Mte  lias  mad;'  liim  a  nip^rlrr.     My  position  at  "this  mo' 
mcnt   IS   ront.^ss.Mlly   involved.     Circumstances   have   com- 
Lined   to  oloud  tjio   financial   horizon   in   a   wav    I   cannot 
parallel.     My  difficult  letters  take  (,uite  a   moietv  of   mv 
u<.rk.nir    ihy      Uuf    that    is    no    reason    why    Whitelock 
should  count  halfpennies  and  eh,.i,|)en  straws.     I  must  help 
him  to  take  larf,'er  views  and  deal  more  on  general  prin- 
cip  es.     Di'mand  an<l  supply  appear  to  he  a  sealed   hook 
to  him.      I  here  is  a  mean  inclination  to  live  from  hand  to 
i.ioufh.  like  tlH'   fowls  of  the  air.     He  does  not,  in   fact 
understand  what  it  is  to  he  a  man  of  affairs.     .\o  doubt 
ins  home-hfe  was  very  primitive  and  simple.     Thev  lived 
Avith  all  their  little  money  in  a  hajj.     H.-al  propertV  is    of 
course    an  idea  hidden  from  Whitelock;  hut  we  must 'en- 
arge  his  horizons.     There  is  also  a  coarse  strain,  for  which 
his  early  days  are  responsihle.     He  ventured  to  hint  last 
week  that  my  old  ridinjj  horse  ouprht  to  he  shot      It  sad- 
d.'ned  me  a  jrood  deal  to  think  that  the  idea  could  occur 
!",  rj^- ,  -^^y    I^'^iisioners    are    an    ahomination    to    noor 
A\ni. clock,   and   I   think  he  wonld   like   to  shoot   Martha 
Jihhets  and  Gregory  Arnell  and  Jacob  Pcarn  too.  if  he 
could.  ' 

"What  did  you  say  about  the  horse,  father?" 
"I  said  notlliuJ,^  I  looked  at  him  and  left  him.  I  think 
he  may  have  been  ashamed.  I  hope  so.  But  of  course 
thciv  must  he  give  and  take,  and  I  entertain  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  indomitable  enersv  and  good  spirits 
I  am  very  fond  of  Whitelock.  T  should  miss  him  He  has 
great  qualities— the  Jewel  inheritance.  And  Siblev  is 
iiappy.  '' 

"I  ^yish  she  w-as  more  like  us,  all  the  same,"  said 
Tetrone  1.  '  It  s  all  right  to  be  full  of  common  sense  and 
practical,_  and  so  on.  But  she's  petty,  and  does  things  and 
thinks  tilings  a  bhillingford  ought  not  to  do  or  think"  She 
kno^ys  that  we  are— well,  that  there  are  problems;  and  in- 
stead of  hiding  them,  and  keeping  our  familv  secrets  to 
■,';'  i"r"  ^''■'^";  "'""''f'ng  cir,M\n  liierii.  ami  doesn't  care 
a  bit.  !J<"nw  she's  talked  it  all  out  with  the  Smerdons  at 
tJone  Hill;  and  Miss  Tapper  knows  more  than  there's  anv 
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i,;is(.ii  for  her  to  know;  aritl  tli;it  liatdiil  .Mary  Hearn  at  the 
|,(,>t-i)fti(f  saiil  to  lUf  last  tiiiic  1  wi'iit  in,  that  she  was  sorry 
.ih.iiit  the  corn  dealers  at  Newtown.  They  are  relations  of 
hrrs,  it  seeius. " 

•'  Ves,  I  must  talk  to  Sibley.  She  doesn't  moan  it,  but  so 
often  a  wife's  mind  is  coloured  by  the  husband's  view.  He 
(Irau's  her  down,  or  up,  as  the  ease  may  be.  Sil)ley  mustn't 
1m  sordid.  I  won't  have  that.  Lite  is  merely  dust  and 
;i>lies  if  we  allow  eare  to  dominate  it.  And,  in  any  ease,  to 
take  our  cares  to  others  is  to  go  Itegging— a  vci-y  dreadful 
rcurse.  For  why  do  we  tell  our  neighbours  that  we  have 
tmuhles?  To  win  their  sympathy— nothing  else.  We  are 
simply  li-ctting  .something  for  nothing — sympathy  for  noth- 
iug.  A  most  undignitied  thing,  and  almost  indeecnt  to  a 
right-minded  man  or  woman.  Whitelock  must  cultivate 
proper  pride;  then  he  will  see  with  our  eyes." 

Thus  stood  the  forees  that  were  in  reality  opposed,  albeit 
they  believed  themselves  united.  Fixation  was  bound  to 
((line,  and  it  began  aetively,  but  not  between  them.  Sib- 
ley's patience  gave  out  tir.st,  and  she  quarrelled  with  her 
sister.  The  situation  thereupon  detiued  itself  quiekly,  for 
Wliiteloek,  of  course,  took  his  wife's  view,  since  it  was  in- 
spired l)y  him,  while  Gabriel  Shillingford,  after  impartial 
inquiry,  summed  up  for  Petronell. 

Tlie  sisters  fr'"  'it  upon  the  subject  last  mentioned,  and 
on  hearing  how  ey  hesitated  not  to  announce  the  faiinly 

diflieultios,  Petrv  ,ell  ta.xed  her  with  that  ofll'enee  and 
scorned  her  for  such  conduct.  Whereupon  Sibley  grew  hot 
and  answered  from  an  angry  heart. 

"My  dear  woman,  don't  be  such  a  fool,"  she  said. 
"  D'you  think  'tis  any  news  to  'idecombe  that  we're  hard 
up?  Don't  everybody  know  it,  and  don't  everybody  feel 
it.  for  that  matter?  Be  there  a  shop,  or  mill,  or  smithy 
round  ihe  Vale  that  haven't  a  right  to  dun  us  for  their 
money?  And  'tis  a  good  bit  more  sensible,  in  my  opinion, 
M)  admit  humbly  and  contritely  that  we're  in  a  hateful 
nus.s,  and  hope  presently  to  pay  -very  penny,  than  to  sad 
al.ng  with  our  noses  in  the  air,  as  if  we  was  tlie  mainstay 
of  Wiuecombe,  and  full  of  money  and  prosperity.  Every- 
hudy  knows  that  we're  cornered  and  haven't  got  twopence 

HrvTit  tMT»o  ^"-'^  \f^f  flip  T>i^nnlp_ 
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SM'  that  we  know  it  too,  and  not  go  gaily  on,  like  a  butterfly 
riving  into  a  thunderstorm.     This  han't  the  time  to  do  any- 
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tliiiij^'  but  siiii.'  siriall;  and   tlie  .siiialhr  \\c  sini,'.   llit-  more 
likfly  Uf  arc  to  ^'ct  out  of  it  without  lu-iiif,'  ruined.' 

'"How  mean  vou  a  if  I"  ti.irt-d  l)ack  I'ctrotnll.  '•  Why,  if  s 
an  ('Vt'ry(hiy  tluuf^  witii  old  taniiiiis  to  lie  at  tiit-  end  ol'  ihnt- 
rcsourcis.  Do  you  think  tliat  Widccdinhc  is  innua  to  he  uii- 
idcasant  to  lather  foi-  a  lew  jialtiy  pounds,  shilling's,  and 
|irnct'-.'  Evcryhoily  knows  their  money  is  sal'e;  everyhnd^ 
uoi'th  considering  is  proud  of  lather  and  th.'  hij^h  staiid  In; 
takes,  lie  is  a  most  honmii'alile  man,  and  it  iralls  him 
horrilily  to  liear  you  and  Whiteloek  always  snapping  al)out 
money.  Vou  ou^ht:l't  to  do  it;  it's  not  worthy  of  you. 
You  hring  lilV  ilown  to  a  jx'tty,  vulgar  l)usiness. "'' 

"Do  1?  Well,  no  (loulit  I'm  j)etty  and  vulgar,  and  mv 
husband,  too.  \U\{  Wliitclock's  got  a  natural  sort  of  objec- 
tion to  starting  life  as  a  bankrupt,  and,  whether  or  mi.  it 
was  clearly  nndeistood  when  lie  came  here  and  married  me 
that  he  should  have  a  voice  in  our  affairs  and  be  of  prar- 
tical  use  to  father,  lie  can't  live  on  air  and  line  opinion-;, 
anyway;  and  more  can't  I;  and  if  you  and  fathei-  hunt, 
sati^lied  with  his  struggles  to  stitVeii  uj)  and  cut  losses  and 
stop  our  silly,  senseless  expenses,  then  'tis  lietter  that  him 
and  me  slioidd  dear  out  afor-e  there's  bad  blood  nuule. " 

"Only  rats  leave  u  sinking  ship,"  retorted  Tetronell 
cahnly,  and  her  sister  showed  exasperation. 

"There  you  are!  That's  just  you  and  father  all  over! 
One  minute  you  slang  nie  for  worrying  and  taking  too  much 
thought  and  l)eing  too  ])U.sy  to  put  things  straight.  One 
minute  you  say  that  father's  way  is  best,  and  everybody 
knows  his  empty  pockets  and  line  o{)inions  and  all  the  rest 
(d"  it;  and  then,  the  moment  I  grumble  and  think  tliat  me 
and  my  husband  be  better  away,  you  say  we're  rats  that 
want  to  scuttle  from  a  sinking  s!iip.  Oh  Lord  !  if  you  only 
had  one  spark  of  common  fairness  in  you,  Petronefl !" 

"And  if  you  only  had  a  little  more  of  father  in  you. 
Can't  you  see  what  a  delicate  thing  it  is?  Money  is' the 
tenderest  su])jeet  in  the  world  to  a  proud  man.  r)ne  ought 
hardly  to  whisper  it." 

"Better  Whiteloek  whispers  it  to-day  than  the  creditors 
bawl  it  to-morrow.  Surely  to  God  'tis  wiser  to  be  frank 
atnoug  ourselves  and  admii  we'i'e  in  Queer  Street,  than  let 
'lom.    iJick 
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(I  iiai-ry  county  court  us  tietore  next  Ladv 


'J'here's  a  lot  of  men  about  (niite  as  honest  as  fath 
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if  not  so  grand,  and  they  be  awaiting  the  price  of  their  stui! 
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that  we've  eaten  Jiml  drunk,  (if  put  on  our  liacks,  as  the 
,,,-M'  may  be.  And  if  we  ride  tlie  liif,'h  liursf  luurh  lun'„'er, 
tiirir'll  eoine  a  proper  erasli,  and  'twill  be  good-ln  to  Blaek- 
-l.ide  altngcther.      And  wliat  Wduld  father  do  tlieu" 

•You're  .so  lidt^'ety,''  answcnd  rctroiirll.  "Such  things 
,,  ii't  happen  to  men  like  our  father.  'I'liere  is  all  sorts  of 
iM,irliincry  that  can  be  put  in  iiiolion.  il'-  moves  in  a  big, 
s!.,w  way,  like  a  great  eloud  in  the  sky  ;  hut  you  and  White- 
l.H-k  are' so  busy  and  I'righteued.  It  i)Uts  me  in  muni  of  a 
wi.tchfd  ilo'^  that  is  caught  in  a  strange  garden,  and  for- 
L-rls  how  it  got  in,  and  begins  crying  and  yeli)ing  before  it 
IS  hurt.  Vou  can't  set  things  riglit  by  shooting  father's 
tiiithful  old  horse,  or  cutting  down  the  few  old  trees  for 
iKiilicr.  It  is  ideas  like  lliat  that  make  lather  despair  of 
Whitelock." 

"The  despair  be  t'other  side,"  retorted  Sibley,  "and 
Villi "11  live  to  see  who  was  right  to  despair.  Father  seems 
to  think  he's  a  gentleman  fai-mer,  and  behaves  as  such,  and 
giies  on  as  if  he  was  only  working  Blackslade  for  fun.  And 
he's  getting  worse  insti'ad  of  better." 

"1  never  will  eritieize  my  father,"  answered  Petronell. 
'I  trust  him,  and  I'm  [lositive  that  a  man  witli  his  mind 
;tii(l  ideas,  and  universal  goodness  and  patience  with  people, 
will  be  all  right  in  the  long  run.  Whitelock  ought  to  re- 
nietniicr  tiiat  it  was  never  known  that  a  riglitcous  man  had 
to  beg  his  bi'ead." 

■•It  so  happens  that  Whitelock  knows  different,"  said  her 
si>>ter.  '•.Man\  and  many  a  righteous  man  have  begged  his 
liread,  and,  what's  worse,  begged  it  in  vain.  Vou  say  we 
inert  troubles  half-way,  and  surely,  surely  that's  the  proper 
iii;iiiiier  to  meet  'em.  They  V  '  real,  not  fancied.  We  don't 
(Ireatn—me  and  Whitelock.  We  can  add  up  figures  and 
sulitract  'em.  and  we  know  that  you  can't  pay  a  bill  for 
ten  shillings  with  half-a-erown.  'Tis  waste  that  he  wants 
t,,  stop— the  silly  tilings— the  giving  sixpences  where  two- 
pence would  bo'enough,  the  big  talk  and  tiie  pretence  of 
nnis[)erity  that's  only  a  bubble  ready  to  burst.  And  it  de- 
c!  ives  nobody  no  more.  Blood  and  long  descent  and  all 
tliat  stuff  be'no  mortal  good  nowadays,  and  when  the  bro- 
kn.'q  Vnock  pA  the  door,  it  won't  be  no  use  3'OU  and  father 
telling  them  we're  Shillingfords. " 

So  tliey   wrangled,   while   elsewhere,   on  the  same   day, 
Wiiiti-lock,  visiting  his  parents,  erunibled  to  the  s;ime  tune. 
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lie  was  a  little  more  sensitive  than  Sibley  in  some  direc- 
tions, and  his  position  as  a  new  arrival  in  the  house  in- 
creased this  delieaey. 

"My  father-in-law  properly  mazes  me,"  he  declared  to  his 
mother.  "1  hurt  the  man  every  day  of  the  week.  1  see 
him  flinch,  as  if  I'd  trod  on  his  foot  or  run  a  pin  into  him; 
and  then  1  fjo  dumb  and  wonder  what  the  ;leuce  I've  said. 
There  are  some  things  1  can't  tell  my  own  wife,  though  I 
can  tell  you.  Not  but  what  Sib's  my  side,  through  and 
through.  Lord  knows  where  she  came  from,  for  a  womau 
with  less  nonsense  in  her  doesn't  live.  She's  alwavs  ehii)- 
ping  with  Petronell  now,  and  more'n  once  I've  had  to  use 
my  authority  and  l)id  'em  shut  their  mouths." 

"Petronell  Shilliugford  will  be  out  t»f  the  way  afore  a 
year's  gone,"  prophesied  Mva.  Smerdon ;  "ess — I  know  it. 
Father  ^vas  up  over,  helping  Stone  to  cut  a  faggot  of  furze, 
a  bit  back  along,  and  he  seed  Miss  Petronell  and  young 
Doctor  (irenville  so  thick  as  thieves  up  under  Chinkwell 
Tor.  Sitting  very  near  in  each  other's  laps,  if  you  please! 
They'm  tokened.  I  doubt.  And  when  1  turned  it  over,  I 
said  to  your  father:  'That's  good  news,'  I  said.  'For 
why?  Because  it  she's  away,  Whitelock  and  Sibley  will  be 
able  to  set  about  Gabriel  Shillingford  to  the  truth  of  music, 
and  give  the  dreaming  u'an  no  rest  till  you've  woke  him 
up  and  shook  him  to  tne  ninards!'  There's  one  word  have 
got  to  be  preached  to  him  in  season  and  out,  and  tnat  is: 
'Beggars  nnisn't  be  choosers.'  'Tis  the  first  thing  the 
poor  have  got  to  larn." 

But  Whitelock 's  thoughts  followed  Petronell. 

"No  doubt  Shillingford  wil!  be  very  pleased.  All  the 
same,  'tis  only  more  trouble  in  the  long  run.  Doctor  Gren- 
ville's  a  penniless  creatui'e,  and  worthless  at  that.  I  know 
a  thing  or  two  about  him,  and  1  know  his  relations  haven't 
any  use  for  him.  But  of  course  her  father — Petronell's— 
will  b.  only  too  glad  and  pi'oud  for  her  to  wed  a  (irenville. 
Shillingford  do  seem  to  think  tb.at  it's  much  better  for 
your  great-great-grandfather  to  have  been  a  famous  man, 
than  for  yourself  to  be  a  decent  neiudibour,  and  self-re- 
specting and  able  to  pa.v  your  way.  Loi'd  knows  where  us 
all  will  get  to.  I  ban't  very  happy  about  it,  for  if  ever  a 
man  was  doomed  to  the  workhouse  jacket,  that  man's  my 
fat  h.cr-i!!-!;!  w. ' ' 

3Iartha  Smerdon  revived  a  rusty  legend. 
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'"Wasn't  there  talk  about  a  miser  in  the  family,  and  a 
luiried  treasure  to  Blackslade?" 

•'Talk,  yes.  They've  got  a  lot  oi'  silly  old  tales  like  that ; 
Init  they  be  all  knoeked  ou  the  head  years  ago.  Gabriel 
Shi'iingt'ord's  father  went  along  much  like  he  do,  only  he 
iiiiii'ried  a  rich  wife,  who  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  for 
half  a  century  or  so.  But  he  turned  the  farm  inside  out 
;iiul  upside  down  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  chance  of  tindiiig  a 
lilt  of  cash,  'i'hey  be  like  that,  the  Sliillingford.s.  They'd 
suDiicr  dig  over  a  field,  on  the  chance  of  liudiiig  a  box  of 
iiiuuey,  than  plough  in  muck  on  the  chance  of  raising  a  bit 
dl'  corn.  'Twas  raini)Ow  gold,  and  only  wasted  his  father's 
time.  As  for  Gabriel,  he's  not  interested  in  the  money, 
Hilly  in  the  miser's  ghost,  as  was  said  to  walk.  He'd  sooner 
s.c  that  ghost  than  be  left  a  legacy  A  hopeless  fashion  of 
niiin.'' 

His  mother  cheered  him. 

"Look  forward,"  she  said.  "You  and  Sibley  will  get  a 
jut  of  cliilder  presently,  and  they'll  keep  Gabriel  Shilling- 
furd  out  of  mischief.  He'll  soon  grow  old  and  harmless, 
and  so  long  as  he's  content  to  walk  about  and  spread  his 
tail,  like  any  other  well-meaning,  useless  peacock,  he'll  do 
no  harm.  lie's  fond  of  children,  and  he'll  tell  your  little 
lilies  brave  stories  and  leave  you  a  free  hand.  I  see  how 
'twill  fall  out.  'Twas  the  same  here  with  your  grand- 
iiiotlier.  First  she  minded  my  children;  then  my  children 
minded  her.  He'll  vex  you  less  and  less.  I  pin  my  faith 
t(»  Petronell  going  away.  Then  he'll  oft  visit  her,  welcome 
or  not ;  and  when  his  back  be  turned,  you  and  Sibley  can 
work.  And  father  and  me  be  always  here  for  you  to  come 
to  when  you  want  a  bit  of  sense.  You'll  get  power  over 
him  gradually.  But  you  mustn't  tighten  the  screw  too 
quick.  He's  a  very  kind  man  and  a  very  tine  man,  and  if 
he'd  been  a  gentleman,  everybody  would  have  thought  the 
world  of  him." 

'■  I  've  got  Palk  away."  said  "Whitelock,  alluding  to  a  time- 
foundered  labourer.  "Eighty  year  old  T  l)e]ieve  lie  was, 
iind  still  drawing  man's  pay.  1  put  it  very  strong,  and 
said  that  T  bore  no  grudge  against  Palk,  nor  nothing  like; 
tliat;  but  the  old  man  did  iioutrht  but  jioke  about  and 
<|iiarrel  with  the  workers  and  waste  their  time.  Now  he's 
troiic.  and  nothing  will  do  but  he  has  five  shillings  a  week 

for  thf>  rost  nf  his  lifp!" 
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The  man  drank  tea  witli  his  mother  and  then  rotiirned  to 
Bhickshuie,  tlic  better  and  more  eiieerlul  foi-  havini,'  •,'nini- 
bled.  On  th{>  way  he  met  a  happy  spirit  and  ehaneed  u[)oii 
Jaek  .Mogridge,  wlio  now  dwelt  witli  his  wife  and  Mrs. 
Keep. 


:*h  the 


ith 


said  Jack,  "allowi 


lis  muen  tiie  same 
course  that  you  be  an  important  man  and  I  be  nobody. 
Still,  I'm  my  own  man  now,  and  that's  something.  Vou'vc 
look  a  wife  and  live  along  with  her  and  her  family,  and  I've 
to()k  Mrs.  Mogridge  and  live  along  with  her  and  her  iiuither. 
'Tis  a  very  tine  state  for  me  to  be  married  ani'  talk  about 
',AIrs.  Mogridge'  every  day  of  my  life,  just  as  if  'twas 
nothing  at  all.  And  after  all  the  storms  that  her  and  I 
have  been  through,  'tis  a  most  comforting  arrangement. 
We  be  born  again,  you  might  say." 

"You  don't  tind  the  novelty  wear  olf  ?" 

"Devil  a  bit!  We  wake  up  fresh  to  it  every  day,  and  the 
first  thing  ever  I  say  is.  'Good-morning,  Mrs.  ]\Iogridge'— 
like  that,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  word.  And 
IMargery  don't  say  much;  but  she"s  stronger  and  happier, 
and  that's  better  than  talking." 

"I'm  very  glad  'tis  well  witb  .'ou,  though  little  you  de- 
.served  it." 

' '  I  did  not.  I  was  a  slave  to  father,  and  hf  "s  not  forgiven 
me  for  breaking  loose,  and  never  will.  He  don't  know  me 
no  more  now  I've  left  liim,  and  'tis  a  thougiit  awkward 
sometimes,  living  next  door  as  we  do.  Us  have  tried  time 
out  of  mind  to  let  the  past  be  past  and  all  be  friends-  but 
he  won't  have  it.  He's  growed  terrible  silent  of  late,  and 
goetli  like  a  man  asleep.  I'm  sure  I've  forgived  him  and 
wouldn't  do  him  no  harm.  And  ]\Irs.  IMogridge  be  goinsr 
to  have  another  child  come  presently,  so  perhaps  that  will 
soften  his  heart  and  bring  us  together." 

"You'm  like  my  mother."  answered  Whitelock.  "You 
put  a  power  of  hope  in  the  unborn." 

"Couldn't  be  like  a  cleverer  woman,"  answered  Jack. 
"And  I  do  hope  a  good  bit  from  the  coming  ehild.  And. 
between  you  and  me.  I'm  thankful  that  t'other,  got  out  ol' 
wedlock  by  me  and  Mrs.  ^lo'jrridge.  be  dead.  Tiiere'd  al- 
ways have  been  a  bit  of  a  cloud  over  it.  and  human  nature 
is  such  that  the  poor  (diild  was  bound  to  be  bitter  when  he 
seed  Ids  lawful  and  religious  l)rothers  and  sisters — and  him 
an  uuicasi  and  not  recognized  i)v  tiie  Churc'ri  and  ttie  Law. 
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Yes,  ho  was  bi'tter  in  his  grave,  though  Mrs.  Mogridge  weeps 
on  and  oil"  for  him  to  this  day." 

They  changed  the  subject. 

"What's  this  be  whispered  in  Widecorabe  about  Mr. 
Sliillingford  owing  very  near  forty  pounds  to  Tom  Gur- 
ney?"  asked  Jack.  "You  see,  Tom  be  off  with  Mrs.  IMerc-e, 
;ind  he  wants  to  sell  his  business,  lock,  stock  and  l)arrel,  but 
ho  can't;  and  meantime  everything  have  been  gone  into — 
Ills  book-debts  and  suchlike — to  see  what  his  business  bo 
worth  in  open  market.  And  they  say  that  there's  a  pretty 
liravo  item  against  your  father-in-law,  and  against  \Villes 
(Joploston  of  3out..way,  also." 

"I  know  all  about  it,  Jack.  But  don't  you  waste  your 
time  with  other  people's  business.  You  mind  your  own  and 
.save  money." 

"And  so  I  do,"  declared  the  other.  "I  got  five  gardens 
now.  1  got  Miss  Tapper's  and  the  little  bit  to  Woodliayes 
for  Old  Harry  Hawke.  And  'tis  very  sad  that  my  father 
will  sometimes  stand  by  the  hedge  and  look  at  me  working, 
and  say  tilings  out  loud — not  to  me,  but  so  as  I  shall  hear 
'em.  He  do  scoff  cruel  at  my  work,  and  a.x  anybody  pass- 
iti":  to  come  and  look  at  a  fool  spoiling  a  garden.  'Tis  very 
l)aiiiful  for  me;  but  I've  never  said  a  harsh  word  to  my 
father,  nor  thought  an  unkind  thou^dit  against  him, 
And  I  never  will.  I've  often  fairly  startled  Mrs.  ^logridge 
with  my  great  patience;  but  there  'tis;  he's  my  father,  and 
Im  hoping  any  day  that  'twill  come  right,  and  that  a  smooth 
answer  will  turn  aside  his  great  wrath  against  me." 

"Be  sure  it  will,"  answered  Whitelock.  "He  can't  go 
on  sulking  for  ever.  And  'tis  very  silly  in  him  to  scoff'  at 
your  gardening,  for  what  you  know  you  learned  from  him 
and  none  other." 

Jack  was  delighted  at  a  revelation. 

"The  cleverness!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why,  'tis  the  living 
truth,  and  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Whitelock  Strior- 
dou,  for  mentioning  it.  And  next  time  father  stands  by 
the  hedge  when  I'm  to  work  and  calls  a  passer-by  to 
watch,  be  damned  if  I  won't  remind  him  of  that!" 


"     1 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 


Trypiiena  and  PotroncU  made  holiday  tofjothor  at  ih>-  lat- 
Icr's  suggestion,  and  to  Pouswortliy  they  went,  a  haiultt 
of  little  cots  straggling  down  the  sides  oi"  the  hills  that 
met  where  a  bridge  of  one  austere  span  carried  the  road 
across  West  Webburn.  The  rosy  wash  of  its  cob  walls,  its 
ancient  thatches  and  primeval  peace  made  Ponsworthy 
distinguished.  The  place  was  buried  m  the  profound  se- 
clusion of  water-meadows,  and  great  woods.  Only  a  feather 
of  violet  smoke  thinning  on  the  morning  wind  told  of  homes 
in  this  green  combe.  Tlie  girls  drove  jut  ii  a  market-cart 
from  Blackslade.  Then  they  stalled  their  pony  and  took 
their  luncheon-basket  into  the  winter  glades  of  Lizwell. 
Unknown  to  themselves  they  followsd  the  road  that  Sibley 
and  Whitelock  had  trodden  on  a  vanished  day  of  Spring; 
but  now  the  leaf  was  down  and  the  Webburn  sisters,  their 
meeting  clear  to  a  '  'S,  foamed  into  each  other's  bosoms 
stormily  amid  the  .  ^  -'  of  tree-trunks,  and  between  banks 
all  russet  and  tawny  with  fallen  leaves. 

Tryphena  was  now  full  of  ingenious  schemes  for  the 
spending  of  money,  both  upon  herself  and  other  people. 
She  wanted  Petronell's  advice  ere  embarking  on  various 
enterprises;  while  Gabriel  Shillingford's  daughter,  to 
whom  Tryphena  was  now  grown  her  most  precious  woman 
friend,  had  a  great  item  of  news.  They  surprised  each 
other. 

"You're  so  clever  at  doing  beautiful  things,  Petronell. 
that  it's  for  you  to  say  what  I  might  try  to  do.  Of  course 
T  shall  never  play  the  piano,  or  sing  songs  or  make  pic- 
tures like  you  can,  nor  yet  do  such  sewing  as  yours;  but  I 
might  learn  a  little.  Then  there  was  an  idea  that  if  I 
worked  at  it,  and  went  twice  a  week  To  the  lady  nuns  at  thp 
nunnery  near  Newtown,  tiiey  might  teach  me  to  talk  French. 
But  somehow.  I'm  not  very  wishful  for  that.  I  don't  see 
that  it  woidd  be  much  use  to  me  to  talk  French.  'Tis 
possible,  they  say.  that  presently  I  might  have  to  go  to 
Australia  for  a  while,  about  mv  father's  monev ;  because 
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tilings  have  taken  a  great  turn,  and  I'll  l)e  richer  even  than 
what  1  am  yet;  but  they  don't  speak  French  there. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  very  gieat  and  line  thing  for  me  to  learu 
tliu  piano?" 

•You  might  do  everything,"  answered  Petronell. 
'"You'll  be  an  heiress.  Try,  and  it's  your  duty  to  yourself 
111  grow  as  clever  and  accomi)lished  as  you  can.  AH  sorts 
(if  people  will  be  interested  in  you  soon,  and  you'll  be  able 
ti»  pick  and  choose.  Y'ou  ought  to  go  in  for  art  and  tine 
knowledge,  certainly.  I  should  hire  a  piano  and  practise 
;it  it  and,  of  course,  take  lessons.  AVhy,  there's  no  end  to 
what  you  might  do.  Y'ou  might  start  a  governess  for 
yourself!" 

"Funny  you  should  say  that.  ^ly  cousin,  p]lias,  thought 
the  very  same.  But  I'm  afraid  his  idea  is  that  1  ought 
not  to  stop  here  at  all,  but  go  to  a  town.  I  wouldn't  do 
that  for  anything.  I'm  always  for  the  country,  and  I  love 
Wiilecombe,  and  when  my  two  uncles  at  Exeter  asked  me 
if  I'd  like  to  go  there  to  live,  I  said  I'd  enjoy  to  pay  them 
visits  pretty  often,  but  I  wouldn't  leave  Aunt  Grace  for 
anytliing. " 

'•What  do  you  think  of  Elias?"  asked  Petronell,  and  a 
flush  of  colour  touched  Tryphena's  cheek. 

"I  think  he's  a  very  tine  man,"  she  answered.  "He's 
pot  beautiful,  proud  ideas,  and  makes  the  other  men  seem 
ratlier  small.  I'd  do  anything  for  him  and  he  knows  it, 
tor  I've  told  him  I  would." 

•'I  believe  you  love  him  a  little  bit.  Try." 

"I  do  then!  'Tis  funny  telling  you — of  all  girls;  but 
you're  the  greatest  and  nest  friend  I've  got  in  the  world, 
Pi'tronell,  and  I  don't  keep  any  secrets  from  you.  Some- 
how I  couldn't  tell  you,  because  of  what  you'tl  been  to 
Klias.  And  yet  who  could  better  understand?  because 
you  loved  him  yourself  once.  And  your  love  died  out  for 
hiiH-a  fearful  thing,  I'm  sure,  for  it  was  very,  very  cruel 
that  a  dear  creature  like  you  should  have  your  love  all 
come  to  nothing." 

"Never  mind  me;  what  about  you?" 

"\\',.]1 —there  it  is.  I'm  sure  I  love  him,  and  if  he  only 
could  love  me,  I'd  do  great  things  for  him  and  build  him 
111).  P.ut  he's  a  steadfast  man  and  has  taught  me  a  lot. 
Von  can  only  love  once  in  ins  opinion,  and  if  auylliing 
gnis  wrong  with  ii,  you're  done  for  and  have  to  turn  your 
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He  told  me  how  he  felt 
He's  been  very  brotherly 
Money  doesn't  mean  much 


attention  to  other  matters.     He  told  me  frankly  that  he 
should  never  love  again,  and  no  more  he  will." 

"Nonsense!  lie  must  love  you  down  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  lie's  proud  as  Lucifer.  It's  only  your  money 
chokes  him  off." 

"Oh,  no,  it  isn't,  Petronell. 
long  before  my  money  came, 
and  kind  to  me  from  the  first, 
to  him." 

"You'd  make  a  heavenly  little  wife  for  him,  Try." 
"No,  I  shouldn't  at  all.  He's  far  grander  than  me  in  his 
ide^s;  he's  as  grand  as  you  are— quite.  He  hates  any- 
thing petty.  And  he's  miserable  about  you  still,  for  all  ho 
says  not.  D'you  know,  he  can't  bear  to  hear  a  fox  named 
to  this  day?  We  were  riding  on  Hameldon  a  week  ago, 
and  he  was  bright  as  a  bee  and  telling  me  the  names  of 
tbe  places,  and  full  of  fun,  too;  and  then  the  hounds  went 
by,  half  a  mile  away,  and  they  quenched  him.  'Damn  the 
foxes!'  he  said.  '  'Twas  a  fox  ruined  my  life,  Tryphena.' 
I  comforted  him  the  best  way  1  could;  but  1  had  poor 
speed.  He's  just  as  fond  of  you  as  ever,  though  he  pre- 
tends he  is  not,  Petronell.  And  sometimes  1  think  that 
you—" 

"Ciood  heavens!  my  dear  thing,  what  are  you  saying? 
Why— to-day,  this  very  minute,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a 
mighty  piece  of  news!  1  planned  to  come  here  just  for 
that.  I've  got  to  tell  somebody,  and  of  course  'tis  you. 
I'm  engaged  to  be  married,  Try!" 

The  other's  grey  eyes  grew  round  and  her  lips  opened. 
"Petronell !     Then  it  wasn't  all  over  with  you  when  you 
stopped  loving  Elias?" 

"You  little  goose!     INIayn't  a  girl  love  twice?" 
"She  can 't— she  really  can't,  Petronell !     Elias  says  that 
a  man  can't,  and  if  a  man  can't,  then  of  course  a  girl 
can't  either.     You're  making  fun  of  me — say  you're  mak- 
ing fun  of  me!" 

"Oh,  dear,  what  a  green  little  hud  of  a  woman  you  are 
— and  your  cousin  no  better.  But  'tis  he  who  has  been 
making  fun  of  you,  not  me.  He  knows  that  nothing  lasts 
for  ever.  Where  a  tree  fell  and  died,  may  not  a  new  tree 
grow  ? ' ' 

Tryphena  gasped  and  stared  before  her  in  genuine  dis- 
may.    ' '  This  upsets  all  that  Elias  has  told  me ;  and  I  'm  sure 
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he  believed  every  word  of  it.     And  if  this  is  true— oh,^ 
it's  true,  you  and  him  can  never  come  to;,'cthor  again!" 

"And  did  you  really  think  we  ever  could  have  come  to- 
fxether  again,  Trypheua?  There's  nothing  so  dead  as  dead 
love.     No  miracle  can  ever  restore  that." 

"But  his  didn't  die,  Petronell.  'Twas  all  talk  about 
its  dying.  And  if  it  had  died,  really  and  truly,  and  if 
[leople  can  really  and  truly  lo\e  twice— then— then— oh, 
jj.ar— I'm  all  in  a  muddle.  1  didn't  know  such  things 
could  happen.  I've  been  so  cruel  sorry  for  you  both— 
for  you  just  as  much  as  him,  Petronell.  You  remember 
how  I  came  to  you  about  it." 

"Listen,  you  dear  Try,  and  don't  be  a  baby.  It's  like 
this.  1  did  love  Elias  with  all  my  heart,  and  when  I 
stopped  loving  him,  because  he  didn't  love  me  well  enough 
to  please  me  in  such  a  stupid,  trifling  atfair  as  the  life  of  a 
fox.  then  my  love  died— died— died.  It  really  and  truly 
died,  and  while  it  was  very  ill,  if  Elias  had  done  jiist  the 
right  thing,  it  might  perhaps  have  got  well  again.  Hut  he 
didn't.  His  pride  kept  him  from  it,  and  so  my  poor  sick 
luve  got  worse  and  worse,  and  died  and  was  buried." 

"But  his—"  . 

"Well,  if  his  has  been  lingering  on  ever  since,  which 
I  very  much  doubt,  then  the  sooner  it's  properly  knocked 
on  the  head,  the  better.  Why,  what  on  earth  is  love  worth 
that  won't  kneel  and  cringe  and  say  it's  sorry,  if  it  has 
been  wickedly  wrong?" 

"He  did— he  did  say  it,  Petronell." 

"Did  he?  I  forget.  I  don't  think  he  did — not  often 
enough,  anyway.  Now  I  love  somebody  else,  and  it  is  the 
real  thing  just  as  much  as  the  other.  And  it  is  better 
and  finer  than  the  other,  because  the  man  is  better  and 
liner  than  your  cousin." 

"I  don't  believe  that,  Petronoll." 

"You  will  when  I  tell  you  his  name.     It's  Doctor  Gren- 

ville!" 

Again  Tryphena  was  stricken  into  amnzemont. 

"Good  gracious!     D'you  mean  it?" 

"I  do  mean  it.  They're  a  noWe  family.  Try,  and  date 
back  far  enough  to  satisfy  even  father.  A  very  renowned 
and  elorious  race:  and  you  know  him  yourself,  so  I  needn't 
tell  you  what  he's  like." 

The  younger  was  too  honest  to  say  a  word  against  Hugh 
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Grcnvillo,  booausc  slic  Mt  nothing  Imt  iidiniration  for  llio 
doctor. 

'•He's  very  handsome— far  tlic  haii.lsomcst  man  1 'vr 
ever  seen— <)r  you  either,  Tryi)hena;  and  he's  very  elewr, 
and  lie  has  a  masifal  touch  with  a  woman- -at  any  rate! 
with  mo.  It  was  hwe  at  first  sight  witli  him.  And  he's 
never  loved  anybody  before,  lie  lives  for  mo.  There's 
a  most  extraordinary  understandini,'  between  us.  It's  al- 
most uncanny— utterly  ditferent  from  what  I  felt  for 
Elias.  It  takes  the  very  best  and  noblest  poetrv  to  de- 
scribe it."  I        . 

"Perhaps   you    didn't    really    love    Elias.    though 
thought  you  did,  Petronell?"  argued  Tryphena. 

"Yes,  I  loved  him,  but  in  a  very  ditferent  way.  I 
critical  of  Elias.  There  wore  things  I  wanted  altered  in 
Elias  from  the  first.  That's  a  bad  sign,  I  expect.  But 
with  Hugh  I  don't  want  anything  altered.  No,  it  is  a 
very  glorious,  perfect  sort  of  love.  He  tells  father  before 
long;  and  there,  too,  I'm  not  a  bit  anxious;  because,  though 
he  has  no  money,  that  is  a  small  thing,  and  will  weigh  notli- 
ing  against  himself.  Besides,  of  course,  he  wiTl  make 
plenty  of  money  some  day.  Tie  is  fearfully  clever  " 
"IIow  wonderful!" 

"Yes— so  I  feel  it— won<lerful  and  lieautiful.  Try. 
Everything  seems  small  bes  de  it— all  our  bothers  and 
everything.  It  will  be  light  in  father's  clouds  when  he 
hears  about  it." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Tryphena  ate  no  more  This 
startling  news  had  spoiled  her  appetite.  It  meant  so 
much.  She  had  exalted  the  faithful  and  patient  Elias 
into  a  hero  of  romance.  She  had  indeed  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  because  she  could  not  help  it,  but  well  she  knew  that 
he  still  cared  for  Petronell  under  his  assumption  of  in- 
difference ;  and  she  had  guessed  and  hoped  that  they  would 
come  together  again  some  day,  albeit  her  personal  effort  in 
the  past  to  hasten  that  happy  end  had  failed.  But  now 
things  were  accomplished  differently:  Petronell  would 
marry  a  gentleman  and  Elias  could  go  on  being  a  faithful 
and  patient  hero  no  more.  He  would  be  free"a<rainst  his 
will ;  his  love  must  surely  die  now,  whether  he  wanted  it 
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tiero,  worthy  of  the  name,  could  go  on  loving  a  girl  about 
to  be  married  to  another  hero. 
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"And  what  will  Elias  do  then,  poor  man?"  she  said 

lilaukly. 

Potronell  laughed. 

"You  waste  your  pity,  Try." 

Tlie  woods  and  waters  interested  them  no  more,  for  to 
minds  so  pre-oeeupied.  Nature's  theatre  was  empty.  The 
tvfiiin^'  closed  early,  and  it  had  grown  dusk  before  they 
started  homeward.  Their  talk  ran  into  sad  channels  then 
—at  least,  they  rang  sadly  on  Trypheua's  sympathetic 
s[>irit,  for  Petroned  spoke  of  long  waitiiii;  and  many  an.-t- 
i.ties  before  she  and  her  lover  could  wed.  Yet  to  her, 
those  difficulties  seemed  light  as  compared  with  the  precious 
tact  of  her  eu<;agement. 

"We're  all  hard  up  together,"  she  said,  "and  we  must 
wait  and  hope  for  better  times.  It  is  wonderful  how  love 
fiiakes  poverty  shrink  into  its  true  shape.  Nothing  from 
outside  can  hurt  a  man  and  a  girl,  Try,  if  they  love  each 
other  with  their  whole  hearts  and  souls.  People  say  that 
lo'-e  distorts  everything  and  makes  us  see  crooked;  but 
1  sav  love  puts  everything  into  its  proper  place,  and  makes 
all  else  small  by  comparison.  It's  the  grandest  thing  in 
the  world,  and  there  are  pretty  real  compensations,  too; 
liccause  a  man  can  only  love  such  a  poor  girl  as  I  am  for 
herself.  Even  beauty  is  a  sort  of  riches,  though.  And 
that's  why  poor,  ugly  girls,  if  they  do  get  a  husband  at 
all,  get  a  proper  good  one.  The  love  they  win  must  be 
pure  to  the  bottom." 

"Of  course.  Doctor  Grenville  is  too  good-looking  to  like 
anvthing  ugly  about  him,"  admitted  Tryphena,  "and  now 
he's  got  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world,  and  well  may  he 
be  proud,  Petronell." 

Tryphena  spent  the  evening  at  Blackslade,  and  the  most 
desirable  accomplishments  for  her  were  again  considered. 
The  family  differed  upon  this  question,  and  Sibley  and 
her  husband  advocated  a  course  of  study  having  figures 
for  its  basis.  . 

"You  try  to  learn  what  money  means,"  said  Whitelock. 
■You'll  have  tons  of  it,  by  all  accounts,  and  'twill  be  a 
tower  of  strength  to  you  and  a  great  saving  of  trouble,  if 
yi  '1  grasp  its  meaning  and  go  into  the  higher  branches  of 

„..;*.;_..,*;..,    «;»V.f    KTrTOTT  " 

Rut  Mr.  Shiliingford  thought  otherwise. 

"Leave  that  to  men,"  he  said.    "Your  revenues  and 
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("statos  will  all  \h>  adininistored  by  hireliugs.  You  can't 
lu'ip  that,  and  uotliin^  ruins  the  tiuer  t'ot'liii^'s  and  senses 
more  than  an  eternal  struf^gle  with  aeeounts.  Difficult 
letters  entirely  hlunt  high  opinions;  they  eonie  between  the 
mind  and  all  the  best  things  in  the  world.  I  shall  always 
regret  tiiat  1  did  not  eiii]»loy  a  factor,  or  l)aili(r,  instead  of 
looking  after  my  affairs  myself;  though  Blaekslade  would 
hardly  have  justified  sueh  a  ste[)." 

Sibley  sniffed,  but  said  nothing,  and  Petroncll,  appre- 
ciating the  sniff,  looked  unkindly  at  her  sister.  After 
supper,  Tryphena,  full  of  secret  purpose,  asked  x\Ir.  Shil- 
lingford  for  a  new  book,  and  Gabriel,  lighting  a  candle, 
went  to  his  library  with  her.  Whereupon  she  assured  him 
that  she  had  a  most  important  and  private  matter  to  dis- 
cuss, and  begged  that  he  would  spare  her  a  little  of  his 
time. 

"I'm  PetronelVs  greatest  girl  friend,"  began  Tryphena. 
"Her  very  greatest,  iMr.  Shillingford,  and  1  want— oh, 
it's  so  difticult,  because  she  and  you  are  so  proud.  But 
I'm  not  going  to  be  frightened  of  you,  for  all  that." 

"Ciood  powers!  I  should  hope  not.  Frightened  of  me 
or  my  daughter !  Who  ever  heard  of  anybody  being  fright- 
ened of  us?" 

"Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,"  said  little  Tryphena 
positively.  "And  I  love  you  and  Petronell,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  nice  to  me  and  make  me  very  happy  indeed. 

"You've  only  got  to  ask.  You're  the  sort  1  like— old- 
fashioned,  serious-minded,  wishful  to  understand  the  things 
that  matter,  and  kind-hearted  with  it  all.  You're  a  very 
rare  girl  in  your  way,  Tryphena,  and  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  you;  and  if  you  were  a  young  woman  easy  to  spoil,  I 
should  not  pay  you  ihese  compliments  to  your  face;  but 
you  are  not.  You  can't  spoil  a  girl  who  takes  intelligent 
interest  in  the  old  families  and  suchlike  learning.  You 
can't  spoil  a  girl  who  is  fond  of  literature,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  romances,  and  other  fine  things.  And  I'd  really 
be  a  father  to  you,  Tryphena  if  there  was  the  least  neces- 
sity; but  fortunately  there  is  not.  In  matters  of  money 
I  am  perhaps  hardly  the  best  adviser.  But  you  have  your 
lawyers  and  uncles  to  look  after  your  fortune." 

'x-.Ioiity's  tiie  wi-ry  iiiiiig  I  want  to  talk  about.*' 

"Then  don't.  Talk  of  something  more  beautiful. 
There  are  few  subjects  that  interest  me  less.     Now,  witn 
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my  son-in-law  it  is  ciitrorcnt.  Whll'lock  has  a  financial 
>rrasp  that  surprises  nie  in  so  youiis  a  man,  and  1  only 
wish  tlit're  was  more  material  for  him  to  work  with  in  that 
(Hrtction;  hut  his  skill,  just  at  present,  is  re(iuired  for — 
however,  these  thinfj;s  are  not  for  your  ear." 

Tryphena  hesitated.  She  felt  pretty  sure  that  if  lie  were 
tree  to  eonsider  her  proposals,  Whiteloek  would  raise  no 
(ihj(M'tion  to  them;  and  she  helieved  that  Sihley  would 
also  accept  the  f?ift  that  she  hungered  to  make  in  a  cheer- 
ful spirit  of  thanksijiving.  But  she  knew  that  with  iMr. 
Shillinf^ford  must  rest  decision. 

"It's  like  thi.s,"  she  said.  "Petronell  and  I  have  pot  no 
si'crets,  and  I  know  that  you  are  horril)ly  poor  just  for 
the  minute,  dear  Mr.  Shillingford,  and  I  am  extraordinary 
rich.  And  the  kindest,  sweetest  thin<^  that  you  could  do 
to  me  would  he  to  take  as  much  money  of  mine  as  ever  you 
wiinted.  for  Whiteloek  to  use  in  his  clever  way — so  as  to 
tree  you  of  a  lot  of  little  stupid  hothers,  and  give  you 
more  time  for  important  things.  Please,  please  do,  be- 
cause I  love  Petronell  so  much.  And  I'll  never  be  happy 
ai.'ain  if  you  don't;  and  if,  in  your  great  and  famous 
pride,  you  won't,  then  do  let  me  lend  it  to  you.  But  that 
won't  he  the  same  thin*,',  and  you've  often  said  that  to  give 
harmless  joy  to  a  fellow  creature  is  the  best  we  can  do  in 
the  world.  So  please,  dear  IMr.  Shillingford,  do  give  me 
sniiie  harmless  joy — you  mu.st — you  must — and  if  you 
won't  for  your  own  sake,  then  you  might  for  Petronell's." 

Gabriel  smiled  at  the  eager  girl. 

"What  a  friend!  This  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  that 
you  have  done,  Tryphena.  It  is  twice  blessed ;  it  blesses 
you  and  it  blesses  me — you  for  offering  and  me  for  hear- 
infj  your  offer.  Such  a  circumstance  greatly  softens  the 
cduM's  of  life  and  elevates  the  mind.  Your  father,  or  else 
•our  mother,  must  have  been  of  very  distinguished  stock  to 
hand  on  such  high  principles  to  you.  And  as  it  is  well- 
known  that  the  child  most  often  partakes  of  its  mother's 
disposition,  then,  no  doubt,  yon  have  got  to  thank  her 
for  your  nature.  She  was  a  cruel  loss,  for  certain.  Bet- 
ter such  a  priceless  gift  than  even  your  father's  riches. 
For  riches  are  a  doubtful  touchstone,  Tryphena.  You  can 
iiiiy  power,  Imi  not  eonletil  and  not  liappiucss  or  iiealtli. 
Tn  fact,  the  few  things  of  real  account  laugh  at  gold ;  and 
that  is  how   Providence  equalizes  the  lot  of  men,  for  the 
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poor  iirc  off  en  happier  than  tlie  ricli,   in  my  t'Xiierionce, 
and  ot'tiii  htaltliicr. "' 

He  in't'achcd  on  and  held  licr  liand  the  wliih".  lie  wari- 
iliTt'tl  i'.\('t'ediii<,'ly  lar  from  tlie  slartiii';-p()iiit.  and  it  \v;is 
a  considerabK"  time  iH-rore  Trypheua  could  hring  him  iKick 
to  it. 

Tlicn,  when  she  thou<,'ht  ihat  all  \va.s  well,  he  horrified 
her  by  rernsinj?  most  definitely  to  aeeept  <,Mf't  or  loan. 

"Sueh  a  thint,'  looks  small  In-side  the  thought  of  the 
thing,"  he  said.  "  Vou  have  given  nu'  a  far  greater  trea.s- 
ure  than  a  thousand  {)oun(ls,  or  what  not.  You  have 
shown  me  how  iiuich  my  J'ctronell  and  her  welfare  is  to 
you;  you  have  exhil)ited  a  regard  for  the  house  of  Shilling- 
ford  that  is  e.\eeedingly  afTecting  to  me.  .Money  shrinks 
to  a  mere  gloritied  mould  before  these  spiritual  signs.  It 
is  most  beautiful,  and  1  am  very  happy  to  think  of  it. 
You  have  pleased  me;  and  to  show  you  how  mueh,  1  am 
going  to  give  ycm  a  present." 

"Oh,  but  dear  Mr.  Shillingford,  1  want  to  give  you  one!" 

"Enough!  Enough  .'—the  thought  is  the  real  gift.  The 
rest  is,  of  coursi',  out  of  the  (|Ui'stion  and  (piite  impossible. 
And  you  shall  have  my  big  'Ilaydns  Dictionary  of  Jiiog- 
raphy.'  Tryphena— the  copy  with  the  pictures  of  eminent 
men  that  I  have  intcr-leaved  duriie.'  the  last  thirty  years. 
For  your  very  own  you  shall  hav  and  1  can  think  of 

nobody  who  will  value  it  more." 

"Oh,  .Air.   Shillingford!" 

"Yes;    and    remember   that   it    is   really  iiing   above 

money,  owing  to  the  inter-leaved  portraits." 

"I  ^liida'f  Mr.  Shillingford.  Just  think  of  all  the 
lime  and  troul)le  you  have  taken." 

"Time  and  trouble  are  a  poor  man's  money,  and  tlity 
will  often  produce  what  no  money  can  purchase — as  in 
this  case.  The  book  shall  stop  here  for  the  present,  but 
it  is  yours;  and  next  time  you  look  at  it,  you  will  find  your 
name  inside  the  cover." 

"I'll  take  it  then,  and  proudly  I'll  take  it;  and  can't 
you  do  what  I  can  do  so  easy,  and  accept  a  little  gift  from 
me?  Money's  of  no  worth  on  your  own  showing,  and 
from  me  to  yiu  and  Petronell — '"' 

He  shook  his  head  again. 

"Your  importunity  is  excellent — like  everything  else 
about  you;  but  you  don't  understand  the  peculiar  odour 
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ihat  sticks  to  tlic  pi'cciiMis  iiu'tals,"  lir  said.  "A  time  will 
iiiiiic  wlicii  you  will  a('(|iiii'('  tlwit  sulttlc  iici-ci'ption  tHi' 
Ahirli  flnTf  is  no  word;  liut  you  arc  too  youiif?  as  yet.  Tlif 
\(iiu)f;  hfsitafr  not  to  accept  money  cticertully,  I'or  tlicy 
li.ivc  tilt'  tine  iiiia}.jinatioii  to  look  tlirouizli  it  to  tlic  d.-siralil-.- 
,liiii[?s  it  represents;  hut,  after  a  certain  atre,  it  cannot  !• 
i.llVred  witli  pi'opi'iety  to  people  of  proper  feeliu'^.  \<  . 
iiiiiv  '_dve  tli'Mii  almost  anytliinj^  else;  hut  not  money.  To 
Inttcr  a  proud  man's  linaucial  position  and  li<.;liteii  liis 
jiiad  in  respect  of  worldly  welfare  is  the  most  ditVicult 
tliiiij::  in  the  world.  Perhap.s  it  is  impossil)le.  He  is  as 
suspicious  and  wary  as  a  lai)winf»  over  her  lu'st.  To  hood- 
wink such  a  nnu  and  put  money  into  his  pocket,  in  spite 
of  himself,  requires  extraordinary  gifts  of  diplomacy.  lu 
niy  case  the  feat  would  J)o  quite  beyond  human  artifice. 
I'.ut  of  gratitude  I  have  the  most  generous  store,  and  am  not 
I'lily  quick  hut  proud  to  acknowledge  obligations.  No 
luide  worthy  tl:e  name  but  walks  hand  in  hand  with  hu- 
inijity,  Tryphena.  1  am  in  reality  a  riel^  man,  with  this 
u'! vantage  over  the  worldly  rich — that  I  can  give  of  my 
ijihes  of  understanding  and  experien(;e  with  both  hands, 
and  nobody  ne(>d  mind  aece[)ting  my  gifts,  since  tliey 
li'ave  me  none  the  poorer.  Hoard  tliose  riches,  my  wise  lit- 
tle maid,  and  never  fret  because  people  won't  take  your 
iiionev.  j\Ioney,  too,  lias  its  uses,  but  they  are  on  a  lower 
plane." 

■'I  got  it  without  earning  it,  so  why  shouldn't  others 
<!o  the  same?"  she  asked;  and  ^Ir.  Rhillingford  answered 
at  length,  but  he  did  not  convince  her.  She  went  hoiiK! 
I'lTsently,  and  consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  Petro- 
litji   uould  soon  be  married. 

"And  a  wedding  present  she  shall  have,"  thought  Try- 
I>hfna,  "and  they  can't  say  nothing  against  that,  whether 
or  uo."  Her  mind  soon  occupied  itself  pleasantly  with 
the  "Dictionary  of  Biography."  and  that  led  to  other  pos- 
sibilities. 

■■ril  buy  liim  a  fine  book  or  two  next  time  I  go  to  Exe- 
ter," thought  she. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

There  was  a  little  sciiool  at  Widecorabe— a  survival  of  tlio 
old  hedge  schools— aud  a  dozen  small  children  studied 
there.  Hither  came  Miss  Tapj)er  on  her  way  to  the  vil- 
lage, that  she  might  speak  with  the  old  woman  who  kept 
it. 

Patience  Leyman  was  a  bearded  and  ancient  wight  of 
forbidding  aspect  and  narrow  priucij)les — a  withered,  wiry 
creature,  thin  as  a  threadpaper,  aud  with  a  head  so  much 
too  large  for  her  frail  body  that  its  weiglit  appeared  to 
have  bent  her  into  a  permanent  arch.  :Miss  Ley  man's 
centre  of  gravity  was  often  endangeivd:  she  tottered  in 
her  going,  and  cai.ied  a  niiin's  stick  to  suj)port  her.  She 
suggested  tlie  bird  of  wisdom  in  lier  brov.u  sliawl,  horn- 
rimmed s'-'^ftacles,  aud  bhiek  bonnet  of  ancient  pattern; 
or  she  miglit  have  been  compared  to  some  great  moth  that 
fluttered  in  the  dimpsey  light;  for  she  was  seldom  seen 
abroad  before  evening.  Then  she  walked  through  the  lanes 
alone,  for  she  was  unsociable  and  unfriendly  to  grown-up 
people.  ^Men  hated  her,  and  feared  tlie  edge  of  her  tongue. 
Some  even  declared  +'  at  she  was  no  better  than  she  ought 
to  be,  aud  assert  ('  ,;.  fifty  years  earlier.  Patience  Ley- 
man  would  have  occupied  the  ducking-stool   for  a  witch. 

But  the  children  liked  her  well  and  were  liap[)y  with 
her.  She  reserved  her  smiles  for  them,  and  her  rule  was 
light.  On  three  little  benches  they  sat,  in  the  parlour 
of  the  cottage,  and  Pati<>nce  occupied  a  dog-eared  armchair, 
with  ho?'  books  beside  it  on  a  table.  Adults  puzzled  why 
the  young  folk  liked  her;  but  mothers  made  no  question, 
aud  thankfully  paid  the  trifling  fees  that  the  schoolmis- 
tress d?mauded.  She  reigned  absolutely,  however,  and 
was  capricious — a  fact  exemplified  upon  the  occasion  of 
Thirza  Tapper's  visit. 

(Chance  had  })een  |)laying  some  pranks  with  Miss  Tapper, 
and  she  was  a  "little  under  the  weather,"  as  she  described 
her  sifuation  to  intimates.  The  Drug  Fund  languished; 
u  i)ari  oi  iier  own  smaii  iorlune  also  dwindied,  and  certain 
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invostnu'uts  had  fallen  many  points  and  withheld  a  divi- 
dend. Ajrain,  she  had  just  received  a  hint  from  the  pastor 
of  Widecomhe  that  she  was  takin^,'  too  much  upon  ^^erself 
in  tile  affairs  of  the  parish;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Samuel  oweet- 
laiul,  for  whom  slie  continued  to  entertain  a  tender  regard, 
based  on  certain  experiences  of  the  past,  had  cut  her 
openly  and  pitilessly  in  tiie  puhlic  thoroughfare  hefore 
the  eyes  of  Old  Harry  Ilawke  and  Pancras  Widecomhe. 
Samuel,  mounted  upon  his  horse,  had  certainly  riilden  past 
!nT  without  drawing  rein  or  lifting  hat,  and  when  she 
caught  his  eye  and  smiled  upon  him,  he  had  looked  through 
her  without  one  shadow  of  acknowledgment.  But  these 
mitoward  events  seemed  only  to  sting  Miss  Tapper  to  duty. 
It  was  her  fine  principle  to  wof-k  douhly  hard  under  the 
lii:ht  of  misfortune. 

She  called  now  upon  the  .schoolmistress,  and,  leaving  her 
children  nodding  their  small  hrown  and  flaxen  heads  over 
their  slates,  Patience  came  to  her  door.  She  was  ever 
short  of  manner  and  unconciliatory. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  asked  without  ceremony  or 
conventional    greeting,     "  'Tis   school   hours." 

"Good-afternoon,  ^liss  Leyman.  You  mustn't  stand 
here.  It  is  far  too  cold  to  keep  you  at  your  door.  May 
1  come  in?     I  won't  detain  you  long." 

"  'Ti«  school  hours,  1  tell  you,  and  I  hate  for  unthinking 
people  to  call  in  the  midst  of  'em.  Come  in,  and  he  short, 
if  you  please.     Sit  down,  if  you  mind  to." 

'I'll  keep  you  no  time.  It  is  about  the  little  Nosworthy 
rvii-l—Sally  Nosworthy.  It  seems  you've  sent  her  away, 
and  the  child's  broken-hearted  that  you  won't  take  her  back, 
and  so's  her  mother.  I  look  after  the  mothers.  Miss  Ley- 
man,  and  you  look  after  the  children,  so  we  ought  to  work 
toi^ether.  And,  indeed,  we  have,  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way.     You  teach — " 

"Common  sensi^ — that's  all.  I  don't  pretend  to  teach 
tioiiixlit  else.  That's  more  lacking  in  Widecomhe  than  any- 
thing, and  'tis  my  wish  and  will  to  bring  up  the  childer 
with  a  pinch  of  that,  so  as  they'll  better  the  fool  pattern 
of  men  and  women  folk  hen,  come  they  grow  up.  Just 
lommon  semt-^,  and  the  way  *o  understand  and  remember. 
l')Ooks  han't  no  use  to  'era.  'Tis  the  experience  of  an  old 
woman  that  have  seen  through  and  through  life  that  be 
t!io  use  to  'em.     Patience  alive  1  am,  and  need  to  be,  for 
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of  all  thinps  hardo-st  to  teach  humans,  common  sens(.  1...  tlio 
hardest.  So  hard,  that  once  they  he  grown  up  without  it^ 
God  s  sell  fan  t  got  it  into  'em."  ' 

"AH  most  true  and  exceedingly  interesting,  I'm  sure- 
though  perhaps  common  sense  isn't  so  rare  as  you  think 
it  you  went  ahout  more—  However,  I  mustn't' keep  you" 
In  a  word,  little  Sally  Xosworthy.  You"  ■  dismissed  hor 
-expelled  her,  so  to  say.  But  do  think  tter  of  it.  Do 
take  her  hack,  for  her  mother's  sake." 

"You  waste  your  wind,  .Miss  Tiiirza  Tapper.  I  didn't 
svnd  her  away  without  a  reason,  and  she  don't  come  hack 
I  here  s  htf  e  I  don't   forgive  in  r  young  chihl-hoy  or 

Tr    ^       t'^  ^•'''^^"  ""'  ''''''''  '^"^  ''^^"i-     -^D''  tlien  thrice 
she  lied.     'Tis  in  her  blood-look  at  her  mother's  eves^ 
there  s  a  he  in  the  pupil  of  each  of  'em.     For  hor  fafher's 
sake   Id   forgive    Sally;    but   there's   the   other   children 
Slie  ^yas  a  bad  force  among  'em  and  made  for  evil  " 

"lou  can't  forgive  her  just  once  more?" 

"Would  you?" 

"She  has" had  her  lesson.  I  think  I  would  give  hor  one 
more  chance."  ^ 

"More  fool  you,  then.     If  you  be  so  weak  with  the  moth- 

PoirvrnX     r''  "''  ''".''^^'^  ^'''  '"'"^^^^"^'  'tis  little  enough 
gooci  you  re  doing    em. 

"1  came  to  give  advice,  not  take  it,"  answered  Miss 
lapper  rather  warm  y.  "You  forget  to  whom  you  are 
speaking.  Patience.  Surely  my  influence  rnd  our  friend- 
ship ot  such  long  standing—" 

"There's  no  friendship  between  us— none  at  all  and 
never  was  loure  growing  a  thought  soft  seemingly  be- 
lore  your  time  I'm  twenty-tive  year  older  than  you;  and 
my  head  s  hard  as  a  nut  still,  thank  God.  'Twill  outlast 
my  body  \  ou  mind  your  own  business  and  let  other  peo- 
ple mmd  the.rs-then  you  won't  bark  your  shins  quite 
.so  often  as  they  tell  me  you  do  " 

Miss  Tapper  considered.  This  was  sharp  physic,  but  she 
Kept  her  temper. 

"Well,  good-by  Patience.  I'm  sorry  that  you  don't  feel 
that  It  IS  a  case  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  You  under- 
stand  children  so   wonderfully  well   that " 

"No  soft  soap,  miss!  And  now  I  must  go  back  to  school. 
1  can  T  liston  to  yon  no  more."  iiitprrnrstf-.'!  Ar:=-  t..-.^,,,.„^. 
She  left  her  visitor  abruptly  without  another''^woTd"',"and 
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Thirza,  reduced  to  silence,  felt  her  laco  grow  hot  and  her 
riiiLilets  flutter  as,  she  left  the  house.  The  school-children's 
voices  rose  in  a  little  murmur  behind  her,  like  bees  on  a 
hn\  of  thyme.  She  went  her  way,  wounded.  Life  cou- 
tinued  to  frown;  black  care  dogiied  her  elbow.  Was  her 
power  slipping  from  her?  Was  she  to  pass  out  of  life  and 
strife  and  be  a  thing  forgotten  before  she  had  reached  tlie 
a,i,'e  of  si.xty?  She  repelletl  the  cowardly  fear;  she  lelt  tlif 
cast  wind  upon  her  hot  cheek,  and  braced  herself  to  re-cs- 
ta'  '■  ''  her  position  and  r"gain  the  public  esteem  in  those 
paiiii'ulars  where  it  seemed  to  wander.  She  was  not  wont 
to  ask  and  be  refused,  and  she  felt  that  such  an  experience 
if  often  repeated  might  unsettle  her  foundations — a  thing 
not  to  be  contemplated. 

To  the  post-office  she  came,  and  was  cool  and  self-con- 
tained outwardly  as  she  stood  before  the  portly  figure  of 
;\Iary  Ilearn.  I3ut  her  temper  had  not  quite  recovered 
its  balance,  and  the  sight  of  the  postmistress,  in  her  most 
arrogant  mnd,  failed  to  complete  the  good  work  of  the 
winter  wind.  ]Mary  proved  egotistical.  The  day  was  cold 
ami  stormy,  and  opportunities  to  hear  her  own  voice  had 
hi-en  few.     Indeed,  she  began  quite  graciously. 

"A  bite  to  the  wind,  but  you  ain't  one  to  fear  the 
Weather,  ]\Iiss  Tapper — no  more  than  I  be.  Have  ynu 
heard  as  Widow  llext  have  fallen — her  as  had  the  dnie 
under  Sampson  Jarman's  will?  Yes,  she's  dead,  and 
there'll  be  a  Parish  Meeting  next  Thursday  to  decide  which 
"Id  woman  is  to  take  the  money.  And  1  hope  you'll  throw 
in  your  voice  with  Vicar  Brown  and  ax  him  to  vote  for  old 
-Milly  Aptor.  She  did  ought  to  have  had  it  afore  the 
Willow  Hext,  for  that  matter." 

"My  interest  is  prom'  >d,  I\Iary.  I  was  aware  that  IMrs. 
Hext  had  passed  away." 

"Which  old  woman  be  you  supporting,  if  I  may  ask?" 

"1  would  rather  not  say.  Mary.  Privacy — not  secrecy 
— hut  privacy — is  very  desirable  in  a  place  like  this.  I 
have  no  enemies,  and  don't  desire  to  make  any." 

.Miss  Ilearn  smiled. 

"Well,  well — I'm  not  one  of  the  talking  sort — and,  any- 
way, it  don't  matter  much,  because  Milly  Aptor  is  safe  to 
uet  it.  whether  vou  want  for  her  to  or  not.     And  as  to  no 
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"I'll  ask  for  a  packet  of  stamped  uvelopes  for  my  oi- 
jBeial  letters,  and  tweuty-four  lialfpeuuy  siaiiips  for  circu- 
lars." 

"Certainly,"  answered  I\Iiss  llearu,  and  Thirza  took  out 
her  purse.     But  the  other  mac     no  haste  to  serve  her. 

"Did  1  ever  tell  you  about  tlieiii  Dexters  1  stopi»ed  with 
■when  I  to  Exi-ter  lor  change  of  airi" 

"No,        ,  .lidn't,  .Mary." 

Mary  considered,  tlieu  laughed. 

'Tis  always  interesting  to  see  human  nature  working 
between  a  husband  and  wife.  A  tanner  he  was  l)y  trade, 
•Old  a  gentlemanly  man.  But  she  had  the  money — Mrs. 
Dexter  had.  A  very  clever  woman,  but  too  hard  on  him. 
Would  have  good  value  for  her  cash.  I  heard  from  her 
yesterday.  She  says  that  slie's  sent  her  husband  away  ou 
half-pay  for  a  bit,  and  reckons  he'll  think  a  good  bit  more 
of  her  when  he  comes  home.  Curious  how  things  happen. 
Now,  if  you'd  asked  me,  1  should  have  said  that  she  was 
in  a  declinement;  but,  by  the  look  of  it,  she's  as  well  as 
ever,  and  he's  sick,  lie's  gone  to  the  sea  for  his  health, 
and  she'll  keep  him  cruel  short  if  I  know  her.  If  that 
man  had  a  few  hundred  a  year  of  his  own,  he'd  never  go 
back.  No  love  lost,  because  he's  got  a  large  heart  that 
she  can't  fill — yes,  a  very  large  heai't  Adolphus  had.  How- 
ever, as  he  truly  said  to  me — for  he  coiilided  in  me  a  good 
bit — 'a  large  heart,'  he  said,  'be  only  a  torture  if  you've 
got  an  empty  pocket.'  " 

"Ah,"  answered  Miss  Tapper,  without  sympathy, 
"there's  one  man  kept  in  his  place,  at  any  rate.  If  women 
could  only  get  the  world's  money  in  their  keeping,  the 
power  would  be  theirs — every  rich  wife  knows  that." 

"So  it  would,  then,"  admitted  ^Mary,  "but  the  dratted 
men  take  very  good  care  tli'd  we  shan't.  Look  at  our 
wages — look  at  mine.  Shameful  tyranny  'tis,  for  if  I  can 
do  a  man's  work  and  have  got  a  man's  headpiece,  why  the 
mischief  shouldn't  I  have  a  man's  money?  No,  it  isn't  us 
that  earns  money  worth  naming — 'tis  the  hussies  get  men's 
money — not  women  like  you  and  me.  ^len  don't  want  fe- 
males with  brains.  'Tis  the  hateful,  doubtful  sort  that 
get  big  money  out  of  men.  They  be  nasty  wretches— 1 
mean  men  in  the  lump." 
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hksscd  their  mothers — dead  or  alive — and  took  a  liiyh 
tone.  A  i)aeket  of  stamped  envelopes  and  twenty-four 
liahpenny  stamps,  ^larj." 

.Miss  Ilearn  liesitated.  It  had  always  been  grail  to  the 
jidstiuistress  that  the  other  addressed  her  as  '"Mary,"  wliili' 
she  was  expected  to  say  "Miss  Tapper."  The  note  in 
the  customer's  voice  also  anj^ered  lar. 

"Uh,  yes,  there  are  good  and  l)ad,  of  course.  I  know 
lliat— better  than  you,  perhap.s — for  1  might  have  bi'i  ii 
tlir  wife  of  a  good  man,  if  1  had  liked.     So  I  speak  (juite 


ithiuit   bitterness,   bt 
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state 


Jecause  my  ii 
cliuice.  Of  course,  a  good  many  can  t  understand  tliat. 
To  be  asked  in  marriage  is  a  wonderful  exptn-ience.  and  I'm 
almost  sorry  for  all  the  hosts  that  have  missed  it.  "Tis  an 
interesting  and  tragical  a  flair  to  see  a  proper  u.  n  on  his 
knees  asking  for  you  to  share  his  life." 

"Tiy  to  be  reticent.  This  is  a  subject  that  women  of 
nice  feeling  do  not  discuss,  ^lary. " 

The  tone  stung  the  other  to  insolence. 

'■(»h.  my!  Grapes  are  sour,  perhaps.  Who's  discussing 
it?  I  ain't.  I  only  sav  vou  don't  know  how  interesting 
it  is— that's  all— Thirza."' 

.Miss  Tapper  started,  like  a  pony  stung  by  a  gadfly. 

"You  forget  yourself,  ^liss  Hearn,  and  you  forget  your 
customer.  Serve  me,  please,  and  try  not  to  })e  so  exceed- 
irif/ly  offensive.     Some  day  you'll  he  report t-d." 

"Shall  I?  Some  day  you'll — Bah,  you're  a  puss — that's 
v.iiat  you  are — an  old  puss,  forgotten  and  passed  ovor — 
and  I  snap  my  fingers  at  y.)u!  And  no  man  ever  wanted 
you,  <»'  could  want  you.  Hateful  they  may  be,  but  they're 
not  born  idiots." 

Miss  Tapper  drew  herself  up,  she  fought  to  keep  her 
temper,  and  failed. 

"Vou  vulgar-minded  creature!"  she  said.  "It  is  a  scan- 
<lal  a  downright  seandal — that  any  department  of  the 
pulilie  service  should  employ  such  a  coarse  and  nasty 
wo, II, in.  And  know  this.  Mary  Ilearn.  since  you  force  nie 
t"  sjieak — out  of  honour  to  my  father's  memory — I,  too 
niicrlit  have  been  a  wife,  and  I  have  kno\\Ti  what  it  was  to 
li^ivo  an  honourable  gentleman — " 

" Names,  names,  please!"  cried  the  other.  "Easy  to 
iaik.  out  not  so  easy  to  believe.  You'd  like  us  to  think 
t!ic  Lord  of  the  Manor  wanted  you,  perliaps,  or  the  Bishop 
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«\  E-^^^'r     ^^  f-""")n-  (.1,1   vixeu-thafs   what  yon  are' 

Ihnva    Irappor  you  ou-ht   to   ho  .■alh-d.     Hut   vou   ain't 

trapped  on,,  ot    vm  y,-t,  for  all  you-  ,-Mmung.     If  vou  Wiis 

opou  an,    straight,  you'd  tell  the  man-s  name,  same  as  1 

ull      I  hau  t  ashamed  to  say  'twas  Samuel  Sweethmd  of- 

ered  for  "!<'   and  I  retusod  th-  man,  an.I  he  went  raving? 

out  of  my  s.j^ht      He  denies  it,  I  helieve,  hut  lu-  won't  .l.-nv 

on  the  last  day-the  coward.     And  now,  sin,-e  you  saV 

hey  ye  ortered  lor  you,  ]efs  hear  what   fashiou  of  man 

had  the  phu'k  to  try  fur  'Genoa  Villa' '•' 

Sh<-  set  her  arms  akimbo,  and  looke,l  down  with  a  wrv 
mouth  at  the  smaller  woman.  " 

''You  drag  your  s.-x  in  the  dust,  you  deprav.nl  an,] 
shameless  wreteh !  Not  only  do  you  dare  +o  ehr.n  nr  v- 
ileges  that  were  never  offered  to  you,  but  vou  lie  and  be- 
.simroh  a  pure  name.     These  insinuations---" 

iMiss  Hearn  uttered  h.^r  well-known  horse-like  neieh-a 
sigmil  ot  mental  excitation  soon  to  escape  control 

A  he— IS  It?  And  who's  the  luggest  liar?  Names- 
names  you  pinnicking,  yi^y  tabby!  I'm  a  liar,  am  I? 
You  shall  liear  more  about  that.  For  twopence  I'd  pull 
your  silly  old  wig  otif. "  * 

She  swayed  and  shook  and  threatened  to  subside 
+V,    u-^v'"'      •'^"f^^'^T^'tl  '^liss  Tapper,  "and  I  report  you  to 
the  higher  authority.     You  are  a  foul-mouthed  woman  aiul 
you   i)ry   into   the   letters  and  mis-conduct   the   post-otfiee 
iour  personal  depravity  and  vulgarity   I  overlook,  since 
It  IS  beneath  notice;  but  as  a  pul)Iie  official—" 
''brother,"  shrieked  :\rary.  ".Mother,  come  herei" 
She  began  shouting,   rolling  her  eyes  and  strikin<^  her 
hands  on  the  counter. 

"I  don't  care  in  the  least  if  you  have  hvsterics  or  no^  " 
continued  Thirza  Tapper  steadily.  "You  ,lcserve  every- 
thing to  happen  that's  shocking  and  bad;  an,l  if  vou  were 
an  honest  and  clean-minded  woman,  your  nerves  would 
never  get  into  .such  a  state.  It  serves  vou  verv  well  right '" 
Marys  mother  hast,^ned  in  to  se,:"the  postmistress  col- 
lapse behind  the  counter.  She  dragged  a  pile  of  official 
documents  to  earth  in  her  fall. 

''^"^•^'0"^  daughter's  stay-lace— slie's  brought  it  on  her- 

T..~l  "^^?1  ^"  ''i'P^'1  ^^'''■' "  ^^'^1  Thirza.  Then  she  went 
Gil;  an;;  fi;  I  ru-r  face  iiOiiieu ard,  while  Ivlary's  mourufui 
clamour  faded  behind  her. 
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But  this  bravo  attitude  was  only  assumed,  for  as  she  tut- 
trnd  dowu  the  hine,  tears  tilled  xMiss  Tapper's  eyes  and 
she  restrained  a  sob.  She  telt  herself  tortured,  wronged, 
;md  sorely  smitten.  The  world  had  suddenly  beeome  an 
impossible  place.  She  stood  at  a  lonely  gate  into  a  turnip- 
ti'ld.  and  clasped  her  hands  and  lifted  them  over  the  top 
I'iii'.     Then  she  spoke  aloud  and  invoked  deity. 

"()  Lord  God,  don't  let  Thirza  Tapper  despair!"  she 
said,  and  a  blackbird,  startled  by  the  petition,  tied  ehink- 
iiii:  away  down  the  hedge.  The  gloaming  had  fallen  out 
ol  a  green  and  golden  sky.     It  was  beginning  to  freeze. 

Tliirza  found  herself  better  and  braver  for  the  prayer. 
Shr  lieliev.'d  her  duty  to  be  quite  clear  and  returned  home 
t(i  do  It.  .Many  had  threatened  to  report  ]\Iiss  Ilearn,  but 
liiuii'  had  as  yet  risen  to  the  act. 

Ill  her  garden  appeared  two  figures,  and  Miss  Tapper 
marked^  Jack  ^logridge  at  work  and  Margery  watching 
hiiii.  The  young  pair  were  now  under  her  patronage  and 
Hniii'ished  accordingly. 

•'1  shall  want  you  to  go  to  Ilsington  with  a  letter  to- 
innrrow.  Jack.  It  must  be  posted  there,  and  not  in  Wide- 
I'dinbe. " 

yVes,  miss,  and  I've  planted  they  forget-me-nots,  and 
l-tl  niom  for  a  rimlet  of  boughten  tulips,  if  you  please; 
and  us  shall  want  twenty  of  'era  to  the  least." 

".My  order  will  l)e  for  two  dozen,  Jack;  and  how's  your 
tatluT?     I  heard  a  bad  ao'ount  of  him." 

'tack  straightened  himself. 

"Mrs.  .Alogridge  here  seed  him  but  yester-eve.  But  he 
dnti't  speak  to  her.  as  you  know.  In 'fact,  since  I  with- 
Mood  him  and  went  my  way,  he's  failed  into  a  very  rash 
iind  furious  silence,  miss.  He  never  neighboured  with  the 
p'0[.!,.  kindly;  but  he's  worse  than  he  was.  And  God 
l-vuwH  I  be  wishful  to  be  friends,  now  that  he's  took  the 

d  eye  off  me." 

"He  didn't  take  it  off,"  said  Margery.  "  'Twas  you 
lirnke  loose  from  it." 

"Anyway,  I'm  free,  and  I  want  to  be  a  son  to  the  man, 
iHM'ause  he's  growing  old  and  haven't  what  you  may  call 
a  liiend  in  the  world.  I  offered  for  to  bide  an  hour  and 
'i!ir  ii-.rough  a  bit  of  shillet  in  a  grave  as  was  too  hard  for 


iim. 


but  he  just  looked  up  and  said  I  might  go  to  hell 
my  use  he'd  gotten  for  me  more;  and  I  offered  to  call 
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i\Irs.  ^[o^ridge's  new  babe  after  liim  likewise,  but  he  said 
th.t  he'd  l)rain  it  if  1  did." 

"We  must  hope  his  heart  will  be  touched  iu  God's 
time,"  said  Miss  Tapper.     "1  think  he's  mad  myself." 

"And  since  Mrs.  Mogridge  went  to  it  with  a  light  heart 
and  a  wedding  ring,  the  new  babby  lias  proved  a  very 
tine  creature,  as  you  know,  miss.  With  any  man  but  my 
fatlier,  such  an  infant  would  fetch  him  round." 

"We  must  hope,"  rrpeated  Miss  Tapper;  "and  you  can 
come  for  my  letter  the  first  thing  after  breakfast." 

liut  Jack  :\Iogridge  still  brooded  on  liis  father. 

"Mister  Peter  Smerdon  was  telling  about  him  a  bit  agn, 
and  ^Mister  Peter  Smerdon  be  a  very  sensible  sort  of  man. 
I'm  sure.  And  he  said  that  father  was  growing  into  a 
sour  dump,  and  breeding  poison  in  his  blood  that  would 
very  likely  finish  him  off  before  his  time.  He  said  he  was 
like  a  man  born  when  a  thunder  planet  was  reigning  in 
the  sky;  and  such  men  never  can  come  to  good,  try  as  they 
will,  alonir  of  the  mischief  brewing  against  them  in  the 
elements. ' ' 

"Peter  Smerdon 's  very  mistaken  to  say  such  things, 
and  I  beg  you'll  not  heed  his  nonsense,"  replied  Thirza. 
"He's  not  wise  at  all,  but  quite  the  contrary,  and  he  talks 
opposite  to  the  Bible— not  from  wickedness,  but  just  owing 
to  ignorance.  There  are  no  such  things  as  thunder  plan- 
ets. Jack,  and  if  your  father  asked  for  help  in  the  proper 
quarter,  he  would  very  soon  be  a  different  man.  Not  an 
hour  ago  I  was  in  sore  distress,  and  over  a  gate  I  called 
upon  God  to  come  to  my  side  and  support  me;  and  the 
answer  was  almost  instantaneous.  Now  cease  your  work 
and  go  home." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIir 

TiiKRE  fell  the  solemn  meeting  of  Mr.  Samuel  Swct-tland 
;iml  Ararainta  Deneh,  and  it  followed  one  of  equal  sijx- 
iiiHeance  between  the  fanner  and  his  sister. 

"There  was  a  time,"  confessed  Harriet,  "when  I  shoulil 
nut  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  be  an  angel  of  good  n^nvs 
to  Araminta.  But  these  things  often  happen  ditiVrently 
from  what  we  expect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  was  led  to 
her,  Samuel,  like — like  Abraham  was  led  to  the  ram  in  the 
thicket.  And  I  found  her  panting,  as  it  were,  for  the 
friendship  of  a  good  man  and  a  good  woman.  I  have  often 
thought  her  lot  at  Chittleford  might  be  difficult,  and — 
thou<rh  she  was  all  caution  and  charity — I  still  believe  it 
is.  Slie  is  shy  and  womanly — not  sly,  as  I  used  to  think. 
She  has  very  fine  qualities;  she — " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  he  said,  interrupting  her.  "You  nat- 
urally think  a  lot  of  her,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  right. 
Only  don't  say  any  more,  for  'tis  a  very  curious  thing 
about  my  character,  that  if  I  hear  a  person  praised  up  to 
the  skies,  I  always  begin  to  pick  holes  in  'em.  'Tis  a  sort 
of  fearless  rebellion  against  taking  anything  second-liand. 
1  like  to  form  ray  own  opinion,  whether  'tis  about  a  nuin, 
or  woman,  or  sample  of  corn,  or  a  pony,  or  anything." 

"We  think  alike  most  times,  however,"  answered  his 
sister,  a  little  crestfallen. 

"We  do;  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  a  great  hope  rising 
in  me.  But  leave  the  rest  to  me.  You've  been  a  master- 
piece of  cleverness,  and  done  a  very  skilful  thing,  Harriet; 
hilt  now — the  male  creature  being  what  he  i.s— you'll  do 
Well  to  drop  right  out  of  it  and  leave  the  rest  to  me  en- 
tirely. Don't  think  that  I  shall  deny  you  the  credit;  Imt 
the  less  credit  you  claim,  the  wiser  you'll  be.  Nothintr 
must  come  between  me  and  the  woman,  and  the  romance  of 

the  situation.  Everything  else  must  be  forgot — all  th'^y 
1, 'ii     .1.        ji „,^  „      „ "»         „   ■  ■»  • "^ 

::-:;:;rN     Vvilii     llir     Otlici      'vVuiueii     SiiCi     C-Vcl  yTniti^.       i     iViUSI 

•  lime  upon  her  in  a  bold,  conquering  fashion,  like  a  lion 
sweeping  dowTi  on  his  female  in  the  savage  desert,  and 
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t;.kin-  hor,  if  n...-d  hv,  fro,,,  tl,..  „.,>uth  .,f  a  ,1„7..„  oth.r 
'ons,  so  to  say,  of  cun-sc,  Harriot.     That's  l,o  v     I, '    , 
Hast  hk.s  to  h..hav..;  and  if  u  .sn't  .xa.tlv  so  m     ;;ii  ^^ 

>      hat.  tlu-  better.      1  H  uuH  her  and  otJVr  mvs.-lf  ho]  I  v 
nd  bravely,  and  pnt  nut  of  „,y  ...ind  that  anv  o  he,       d 
ave  been  on  alo.-e  to  ,„ake  the  paths  straight'and    1  e     ,  • 
smooth,     ^ou  understand  the  n.ale  naturc'that  tU'  do.l't 

''You're  so  subtle  and   baftiin- "  she  said-   "but   T  rln 
understan.l,  Sa,nuel-so  far  as  a  Ionian  of  ,  odera  tclLi 
noss  ean  unde,-stand  a  ,nan  like  you."  "^'^^«^e  clcvtr- 

^lOt   moderate   cleverness   nf  "-ill      v^,- 
you    for   tl.   very    hiji;r^i:lenless^^d^  ^   ^-U^"^ 
mind-quu-kened   by  love  of  a  brother.     That's  nl     HH 
and   ,^oes   w,thout   sayin^r.     A,ul   what    T   ax   now    is    fo 
every    ung  e  se  to  go  without  '-.ying-for  mv  sel ^respeet 
it  things  be  thrust  to  the  bach  .;f  the  mind  .^.n),     .,    P*^'^\ 
we  take  a  bit  of  trouble  to  forget  Vm.' th;:i  ^li:  ^  i     '^ 

Harriet  took  the  hint,  .saw  the  fo.-ee  of  this  make-believe 
and  sueeeeded  n.  speaking  with  Ara,„inta  on  '  ag  n  ,  i 
tore  the  great  meeting.  Of  eourse.  Mi.ss  Deneh  nlso  nrnvl  1 
quiek  to  ^e  the  point,  and  so  it  hapf.ened  wl^  n    hV  "tur' 

to  ti.e  n  .  ;•'    •"°''  ""^''  '}'''^''  "^'-^^^^  "-^  allusion  what  ve 
to  the  p,-eh,n,nanes  and  neither  did  he.     He  was  assisted 
hus  to  emulate  the  courtship  of  the  king  of  bea  ts   Tn  Hf 

f'nS;;  r^'^T''^  "'•^'  ■^'^^•^^^^^^  rathe?  than    he' jWl 
It  pl.ititude  and  persp,ration  were  the  outward  and  vis,M  £ 
sipns  of  his  attack.  Araminfa  shut  her  eve    to    hem 
tored  his  advances  delicatelv.  helned  him  \.^.r.       '  f- 
stningled  his  high  st  falsetto;  and  In'ted"  i^^^l™^;^: 

reel  nervous  befnro  mo      t",:..  :„  __xi-  .:'    '  '"  "'^''  ' 

;;n.^^„  „ay  have  been  pSod  ^i^i'^;;^^';  'ZZ 
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"I'leaso,"  she  said,  'don't  talk  about  that.  Vou  were 
busy;  you  had  the  weight  of  tlie  farm  ou  your  shoulders, 
aud  It  IS  a  busy  season.  1  have  ofteu  woiidrred,  as  you 
vmh-  down  past  Chittleford,  how  you  found  time  for  your 
work,  and  even  sometimes  whether  you  would  ever  find 
tiiiu-  to  court  another  wife.  And  yet  1  knew— such  a  man 
iis  you— would  be  sure  to  wed  again.  But  little  1 
tliuiiirht— " 

■•Naturally,  naturally.  But  my  eyes  are  prettv  goo^l, 
.\r;iminta.  They've  often  rested  on  you.  We  men  hide 
our  feelings  carefully,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  friendly 
with  the  sex.  There's  a  sort  of  women— h'^wever— now, 
without  false  modesty,  let  us  look  at  one  another.  'Taste 
,111(1  try  before  you  buy'  is  a  very  good  motto.  I  will  get 
a  lozenge  from  the  mantelpiece,  for  the  damp  in  the  air 
^>\'  late  has  rather  tickled  my  tubes." 

He  rose  and  assumed  the  youngest,  jauntiest  mien  of 
which  he  was  capable.  He  took  a  lozenge,  flung  it  lightly 
into  his  mouth,  and  turned  to  regard  her.  She  sat  with 
111  r  hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  looked  at  him  quietly  and 
respectfully. 

"It  seems  almost  too  wonderful  to  be  true,"  she  said. 

He  beamed,  and  permitted  himself  to  consider  her  figure. 

"A  womanly  woman  I  would  have,  and  you  are  all 
lat,"  he  declared.  "Not  that  the  soul  and  spirit  don't 
•  oiiie  first,  but  you  are  rich  in  both,  I  hope.  Little  by 
little  I  have  come  to  feel  great  admiration  for  you,  Ara- 
inuita.  I  have  watched  you,  and  weighed  your  character 
:i!h1  found  it  wasn't  wanting.  Then,  you  see,  like  a  hawk, 
I  swoop!  And  I'll  no  more  take  'no'  for  an  answer  than 
the  hawk  takes  'no'  from  the  hedge-sparrow.  I  have  you 
in  niy  toils;  I—" 

But  he  felt  these  sporting  similes  were  cheapening  the 
situation,  and  abandoned  them. 

'"Those  that  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder, 
Araminta;  and  I  do  honestly  believe  that  He  has  joined 
11^— or  is  about  to  do  so.  I  love  you.  "When  a  man  of  my 
iiiX"  tells  a  woman  that  he  loves  her,  it  is  no  light  thing, 
and  she  must  rot  take  the  word  in  a  light  spirit.  You 
must  regard  yourself  as  enveloped  and  embraced  in  a 
Mronwr  nature  than  your  own,  Araminta.  A  masterful 
man — one  accustomed  to  his  own  way  in  all  things,  who 
says  to  his  servant,  Go,  and  he  goeth — has  found  you  and 
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marked  you  r<ir  liis  outi.  Vou  are  his  clioscii,  his  ewe- 
laiiih  hfiiccfdrth.  I  want  you  to  he  my  wile!  Uou't 
start — don't  shrink  from  nif.  It's  sudden — to  you;  hut, 
I  havt;  liern  itrt'parini;  for  this  supreme  event  for  a  coii- 
siderahle  time.  In  me  you  will  find-  hut  words  are  vain 
things  — I  see  in  your  eyes  that  your  answer  is  to  he  'yes'!" 

"Oil,  Sanuiel !  You're  like  a  whirlwind!"  she  said,  with 
lier  arms  round  his  neck. 

He  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  hrow. 

'"My  (Jod!  It's  territie — it's  territic,"  he  nmrmureii. 
Then,  as  he  fell  l)ack  in  his  easy-ehair,  her  intuition  in- 
spired her  to  further  feats.  An  instim.'t  to  sit  in  his  lap 
was  disearded,  for  she  wt'ighed  eleven  stone;  hut  she  knelt 
hy  him  and  ki.ssed  his  hand.  She  simulated  the  profound- 
est  emotion,  and  he  really  felt  it.  Tlu'U,  to  eseape  the 
strain,  he  he^an  to  talk  of  husiness  and  the   future. 

"1  thank  (Jod  Who  has  smiled  u[)on  my  suit,"  he  ho- 
tran.  "and  on  my  knees  J  shall  thank  Ilim,  and  I  hope 
you'll  do  the  same,  Araminta.  Hut  now  let  us  steady 
oui'selve.s  hy  looking  at  the  praotieal  side.  If  you'll  get 
a  chair  and  stick  it  here,  I  can  put  my  arm  round  you. 
Ah!  you  nu.stn't  mind  that,  for  it  have  a  right  there  ever- 
more. That's  the  ann  that  he  going  to  eome  hetween  you 
and  trouhle;  and  when  it  han't  at  work  for  you,  your  tine 
waist  will  he  its  favourite  place,  no  douht." 

I\Ir.  Sweetland's  poetry  astounded  himself  only  loss 
than  Araminta.     She  sat  heside  him  and  cried  a  little. 

"I  like  to  see  them  tears,"  he  declared.  "  'Tis  fit  and 
seemly  that  you  weep  afore  this  shattering  change  in  your 
life.  If  I  wasn't  a  man  of  character,  and  fierce  in  my 
nature,  as  hecomes  the  male,  I  should  weep  too,  I  dare 
say.  But  I'd  sooner  laugh.  You  see,  we  reckless  dare- 
devils don't  know  our  luck  so  often  as  not.  We  want, 
and  to  want  is  the  same  as  to  get,  with  a  tigliting  nature. 
So  there  it  is — w^e'll  wed  and  we  won't  waste  no  time  ahout 
it." 

"That's  as  you  please,  Samuel.  I  shall  live  for  you 
and  only  for  you  from  this  night." 

"And  me  the  same.  Well.  I've  a  fancy  to  let  this  thin? 
burst  upon  Widecomhe  as  a  hit  of  a  surprise.  I'll  bow 
to  you.  of  ctmrse;  but  still,  that's  my  wish  in  the  matter. 
You  may  feel  different,  however." 

"A  woman's  hour  be  her  wedding-day,"  she  answered, 
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••;iii(l  yet,  tliouuli  'tis  iKitural  that  1  should  want  the  wide 
unrld  ♦()  know  my  f^oud  t'ortuin',  h't  aloiio  thf  Vale,  I'm 
with  y(.u  thciT.  i  don't  want  no  show  and  fuss  and  flarc- 
iip.      1    like   prm-v  and   (juict  —  'tis   much   more  dis^nitiod." 

•Midod!"  hf  said.  "Hurstint,'  with  sonse,  1  see— as  well 
I   kne      you   would  lie.   " 

••  Vcs-l-l'd  |ik<'  (lur  maiTiat,'e  to  he  right  away  from  here. 
I  wouhl  like  to  slip  away  from  C'hittleford  unheknownst, 
;iii,l  me.t  you  far  ways  otV — to  Iv\eter  even,  or  I'lymouth. 
.\iid  we'll  he  wed  so  (juiet  as  mice,  and  then  either  come 
home  a'.Min.  hushand  and  wife,  or  else  go  otT  for  a  few 
(liiys  lioliday-iiiakiiig  if  you  felt  the  need.  But  1  shouldn't. 
And  I've  jiot  nothini:  to  bring  you  hut  a  good  head  and  a 
loving  heart,  and  piuek  and  courage.  'Tis  all  one  way, 
Samuel." 

"1  won't  hear  you  say  that,  Aranunta.  I'm  very  well 
pleased  to  do  my  share.  And  your  opinions  echo  mine — 
a  vrry  ho{)eful  sign.  To  Exeter  we'll  go.  and  get  married 
iifore  the  registrar.  I've  got  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I'd  like 
it  so.  But  if  vdu  feel,  like  some,  that  'tis  an  unfinished 
lliiiiir  without  religion — " 

"Not  at  all.  I'm  properly  siek  to  death  of — I  mean  I'd 
like  it  best.  1  want  the  secret  to  be  kept  till  we  come  home 
and  surprise  everybody.  What  I'd  wish  would  be  to  van- 
ish by  night  as  Aratninta  Dench,  and  come  shining  back 
in  the  light  of  day  as  :\Irs.  Samuel  Sweetland.  And  touch- 
ing money  and  my  future  and  all  that,  Samuel,  I  know  that 
1  Tan  trust  you  to  do  everything  that  is  right  and  proper." 

••You  can,"  he  assured  her.  "Have  no  fear  for  tigures. 
You're  a  luckier  woman  than  you  have  any  idea  of  in  that 
matter.  Time  will  show,  and  you'll  be  amazed.  It  de- 
pends on  yourself." 

"You'll  never  regret  wedding  me,  Samuel.  I'll  sur- 
prise you.  too.  And  now  I'd  best  be  off— else  Aunt  Jane 
will  wonder  where  I'm  to." 

"I'd  like  to  tell  Valiant  Dunnyhrig;  but  it  will  seem 
all  the  more  tremendous  if  I  burst  it  on  him  after." 

"On  no  account  tell  him,"  she  said.  "I  heg  you'll  re- 
spect  my  wishes  there.  Afterwards  you  shall  tell  him, 
;uul  'twill  sound  like  thunder  on  his  ear,  to  find  what  a 
m.nn  of  iron  vou  are-  Rut  it  will  seem  even  more  won- 
derful to  him  and  everybody  if  you  keep  dumb  about  it 
till  afterwards." 
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Ife  admit  led  this.  He  saw  himself  amazing  the  people. 
She  saw  in  his  eyes  what  he  was  reflecting. 

"They  littk  know  the  man  that's  among  'em,"  she  said. 
Then  Samuel  bade  Harriet  enter,  and  she  did  so.  She 
kissed  tiiem  both,  and  her  brother  aequainted  her  with  the 
situation,  as  though  tiiis  was  the  first  that  she  had  ever 
heard  or  dreamed  of  it.  She  played  her  part  admirably, 
and  was  overcome. 

"Money  you'll  want,"  said  ]\Ir.  Sweetland  to  Araminta. 
"There  must  be  secrets  and  a  bit  of  a  plot.  You  go  by 
nitiht  as  y*>u  say,  and  Johnson — no  lesser  man — shall  meet 
you  at  the  head  of  the  road  above  Upper  Dunston  and 
drive  you  into  Newtown.  Then,  by  the  earliest  train,  you 
go  off  to  Exeter,  and  there  am  I,  in  flame  new  clothes, 
ni>on  the  platform.  Harriet  and  Birkett  Johnson  will  l)e 
the  wi<^uesses.     I  see  it  all." 

Furl  er  details  were  left  for  future  discussion,  and  Ara- 
minta, the  richer  for  a  purse  with  ten  sovereigns  in  it,  re- 
turned to  Chittleford.  Then,  when  Samuel  had  watched 
her  walk  from  the  outer  gate,  he  returned  and  embraced 
his  sister. 

"Don't  think,"  he  said,  "because  I  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  and  won  a  fine  woman,  that  I  shall  eve."  feel  one 
spark  less  of  love  for  you,  Harriet.  A  man  must  have 
a  poor  heart  if  it  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  sister  and 
Avife.  You  will  find  Araminta  a  capable,  kindly,  and 
shrewd  creature.  She  has  known  poverty.  She  reveals 
a  st"ong  character,  and.  as  1  have  long  suspected,  takes  very 
nuich  the  same  views  of  life  as  what  we  do.  I  think  we 
shall  be  happy.  Everythint:  seems  to  promise  that  way. 
I  feel  as  if  I'd  known  her  a  long  time  already,  and  that's 
a  good  sign." 

"That's  her  cleverness,"  said  Harriet.  It  was  Miss 
Sweetland 's  first  mistake. 

"No,  not  at  all,"  he  said;  "it's  my  pushing  nature.  I 
went  over  her  like  ii  regiment  of  soldiers.  I  had  her  gfisp- 
ing  at  my  feet  in  two  minutes  after  she  came  in  this  room. 
There's  a  lot  more  nature  in  me  than  I  thought,  and  I'm 
very  phased  with  myself.  Harriet." 

",\nd  verv  fOod  reason  so  to  ])e,"  she  answered. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


TnF  sequel  of  Snmuel  Sweetlaud's  linal  love-affair  was  not, 
long  delayed,  and  the  first  who  felt  the  slioek  of  it  proved 
to  be  Valiant  Dunnyhrig  himself.  For  he  had  come  to  be- 
lieve that  Araminta  Dench  would  be  led  to  do  her  Maker's 
uill,  and  gloriously  exhibii  the  ordinances  of  th.e  Old 
Testament  beforn  a  world  that  had  sunk  away  from  them. 
In  fancy  he  already  saw  himself  a  martyred  parent,  pil- 
loriec"  in  "Widecomhe's  estimation,  yet  strong  enough  to 
triumph  over  a  worthless  and  faithless  generation.  He 
felt  the  ordeal  before  Araminta  was  a  severe  oue,  and  he 
know  that  resolute  forces  had  been  arrayed  against  her 
by  Jane  Dunnybrig;  but  he  entertained  little  doubt  of  tlie 
maiden's  final  decision,  and  had  already  indicated  clearly 
that  it  was  time  for  that  decision  to  be  made. 

But  the  case  was  altered,  and  it  ali'orded  a  humorous 
sidelight  on  human  nature  to  find  Araminta,  from  the  safe 
standpoint  of  Samuel's  affianced  bride,  suddenly  horrified 
and  insulted  beyond  all  measure  when  she  re-considered 
the  patriarchal  Valiant's  plans.  She  asked  herself  how 
any  self-respecting  married  man  could  dare.  She  was 
(juite  furious  for  a  little  while;  but  at  heart  she  hated  her 
aunt  far  worse  than  her  uncle,  and  in  any  case  new,  lit-r 
previous  attitude  to  the  problem  made  any  {i.ssumptiou  of 
insulted  virtue  and  injured  innocence  a  little  difficult.  In 
lime  to  come,  as  ^Ir.  Sweetland's  wife,  she  guessed  it 
might  be  possible  to  get  in  a  shrewd  thrust  or  two;  but 
for  the  present,  instinct  bade  her  vanish  from  Chittlfford 
as  swiftly  and  as  suddenly  as  possil)le. 

In  collusion  with  her  future  husband  she  put  this  pur- 
pose into  practice,  and  on  a  certain  Sunday,  when  he  re- 
turned from  ino'-ning  worship,  ^Ir.  Dunnybrig  asked  for 
his  niece  and  learned  that  she  was  gone. 

"I  had  a  bit  of  a  sermon-sleep  to-day,"  confessed  the 
farmer.  "Our  man  says  well,  but  his  tone  of  voice — for 
all  the  world  like  a  guinea-hen  that  harps  on  two  harsh 
uote.s — his  tone  of  voice  is  such  that  it  often  luukihs     ly 
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will.     To-day   I   only 

That's   lieeauso    Ani- 

Why  did  she  lie  abed 


eyelids   over   ray   eyes   ajzaiust    my 
lifted    'era   whe»"    the   people   rose, 
rainla  wasn't  there  to  waken  me. 
this  morning?     Be  she  ill'/" 

His  wife  was  agitated,  and  now  he  perceived  the  fact. 

"What's  the  matter.  Jane?  Yuu  be  wisht  and  pale  as 
the  moon." 

"And  reason  for  it.  She's  gone — she's  bolted!  Her 
bed  wasn't  pressed  last  x.ight.  'Tis  too  painful  a  thin<x  to 
talk  upon  any  more.  God  knows  tliat  I've  said  enough 
— to  her  and  to  you — yet  what  wife  wouldn't?  And  I 
suppose  it  has  come  over  her  at  last  that  it  weren't  vitty 
for  her  to  bide  under  this  roof  no  more.  And  she's  gone, 
and  I  respect  her  for  it,  poor  woman.  She's  done  right, 
and  God  will  reward  her." 

Valiant  fell  back  in  dismay. 

"Gone!"  he  said.  "Gone  without  a  word  or  sign!  No 
letter  nor  nothing?" 

"Nothing.  She's  took  her  things,  such  as  they  wore, 
and  her  good  books — Bible  and  hymns.  She's  left  a  few 
wornout  clothes,  and  be  just  gone — vanished,  like  a  dew 
upon  the  fleece." 

He  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  ho  turned  on  his  wife. 
His  voice  rolled  out  loud  and  deep  and  slow.  He  as-sumed 
a  tragical  attitude  and  lifted  one  hand.  He  showed  more 
grief  than  anger,  and  his  manner  was  minatory  but  not 
scolding.     He  preached  at  her  and  prophesied. 

"This  is  your  work,  Jane  Dunnybrig.  Only  a  woman 
knows  the  weapons  to  use  against  another,  and  a  woman's 
weapons  be  poisoned  as  often  as  not.  You  have  drove  her 
forth,  thou ;  you  have  fought  and  fretted  that  poor  wretch 
till  her  womanhood  went  down  and  her  trust  in  (Jod  tot- 
tered, and  her  duty  was  hidden  from  her.  Your  work- 
to  let  your  own  narrow  and  hateful  pride  rise  up  between 
this  handmaid  of  the  Lord  and  her  duty — your  work  to 
come  between  God's  chosen,  and  kee|)  priM-ious  human  souls 
out  of  the  v.orld ;  your  awful  work  to  think  to  put  a  spoke 
in  th.e  wheel  of  Providence!  Rut  be  warned,  Ihough  maybe 
'ti.s  too  late  to  warn  you  now.  Know  that  tiiem  who  would 
stop  that  wheel  be  crushed  by  it.  'Tis  you  that  stand  in 
danger  and  the  shadow  of  death — not  her.     You — you — 

to  this  in  the  beginnings  of  her  old  age!     The  furnace  of 
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tlio  world  cracks  more  than  it  Imkes  true,  Jane  Dunny- 
liriji — but  you — you  to  he  among  the  eracked,  after  all 
these  years  without  a  tlaw !  1  never  knew  or  guessed  your 
fatal  weakness.  Yet  here  was  the  little  rift  waiting  for 
the  temptation.  May  God  forgive  you,  as  I  do;  and  let 
the  punisliment  of  your  sin  be  this,  Jane — that  you  have 
sinned  in  vain.  Know  that  this  doubtful  thing  shall  be 
most  surely  a('eomplish(.-d  now,  because  I  go  to  find  Ara- 
iiiiiita  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  Lord  will  lead  me  to 
iicr.  I'm  so  sure  of  that,  as  I  am  sure  that  the  swallows 
1.'!!  ;!nd  eorne  across  the  sea.  Yes,  I  shall  take  my  stick  in 
my  hand,  and  put  my  hat  on  my  head,  and  go  forth  into 
tlie  world  to  find  her;  and  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also 
if  I  tarry  till  1  have  found  her  and  brought  her  back — 
never  to  leave  Chittleford  again!  I  forgive  you,  but  my 
licart  l)leeds  to  think  of  the  thing  you  have  done.  Go  to 
your  God,  woman,  and  kneel  in  the  dust  afore  Him,  and 
liill  upon  Ilis  Name,  for  in  peril  you  stand.  And  1  will 
|U"iy  Ilim  to  forgive  you  also." 

lint  ;\lrs.  Dunnybrig  was  far  too  thankful  to  succumb 
under  this  terrific  indictment.  It  seemed  clear  that  Ara- 
miiita  luid  gone,  and  Jane  knew  perfectly  well  that  not  her 
iiwn  insults  or  powers  of  persuasion  had  brought  about  this 
r<'sult.  She  did  not  flatter  herself  that  her  niece  had  lis- 
t('n(>d  to  her;  indeed,  latterly,  Araminta  had  exhibited  a 
L'ood  deal  of  quiet  insolence  in  the  presence  of  her  aunt 
—the  insolence  of  a  small  nature  in  sudden  possession  of 
power.  But  now  she  was  gone,  and  Jane  prayed  that  for 
ever  she  was  gone.  Iler  own  strength  of  mind  had  been 
quite  exhausted  by  this  dreadful  battle.  She  heeded  not 
her  husband's  thunder,  therefore,  but  felt  pretty  sure  he 
wf.iild  not  find  Araminta.  Valiant  forced  Jane  on  to  her 
knees  ])resently.  Then  he  prayed  long  for  Araminta,  and 
made  his  wife  say  "Amen."  She  obeyed,  offered  no  oppo- 
sition, and  did  not  attempt  to  deter  him  when  he  set  out 
to  seek   for  his  niece  on  the  following  morning. 

For  ^fonday  brought  no  news  of  her;  therefore  Mr. 
Dunnybrig,  communicating  his  plans  to  none,  took  money, 
packed  a  carpet-bag,  and  set  out  to  find  her. 

The  direction  of  his  search  he  made  a  matter  of  prayer, 
nnd  was  led  presently  to  Plymouth.^  Here  for  a  week  he 
sought  in  vain;  and  then  he  went  to  l^xeter,  being  impelled 
thither  bv  a  dream. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Tryphexa  ITarvey  loved  tlio  great  pictures  of  the  sky 
above  Ilaincldou.  She  lifted  lier  eyes  there  many  times  in 
the  day,  and  delighted  at  tiie  mauifold  wonders  that  the 
clouds  wove  above  the  hill.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  un- 
shadowed blue  tilled  the  air,  and  a  firmament  of  lustrous 
purity  reigned  to  the  zenith,  while  Ilameldon  swept  in 
many  mingled  hues  against  it.  More  often  a  pageant  of 
vapours  offered,  now  high,  now  low;  now  in  the  upper  air, 
now  lapping  the  earth,  enfoldinjr  it  in  mystery  and  con- 
cealing it  from  the  tame  valleys  spread  beneath. 

Tryphena  had  exalted  Ilameldon  into  a  conscious  per- 
sonality, vaiiue  and  terrific,  yet  friendly  to  her.  Wiien 
she  could  not  go  to  it,  or  when  her  frit  .ids  were  too  busy 
to  make  holiday  with  lier,  she  would  sit  in  a  c<U'ner  of  one 
of  her  uncle's  tields  at  Southcombe  and  look  up  at  it. 
From  here  the  Beacon  itself  and  the  burrows  beyond  were 
not  visible,  but  Ilameldon 's  eastern  edges  swept  mightily 
across  tiie  sky.  They  bor^  forests  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  tlie  farm  of  Kingshead  was  set  as  a  brooch  in  the 
midst  of  a  raiment  of  tields,  tliat  climbed  upward  into  the 
waste.  Stone  and  fern  also  clad  the  hill,  and  here  a  thread 
of  silver  twinkled  through  the  winter  colours  where  a  rivu- 
let flashed  sun-bri^'ht  downward.  The  crofts  fretted  a  pat- 
tern on  the  immense  I'osom  of  Ilameldon  and  crept  aloft 
as  best  they  might.  P>ut  Tryphena  pitied  not  the  struggle 
of  the  fields,  and  rejoiced  in  the  final  victory  of  the  hill. 
Ilameldon  always  conciuen^l  and  seemed  almost  merciful 
i  :  victory.  Some  little  patches  of  reclaimed  land  had  al- 
ready lost  t1i(>ir  battle,  and,  amid  their  fallen  walls,  were 
gently  but  swiftly  !>iiried  again  in  heath  and  fern.  She 
did  not  like  to  see  thi'  new-take  fallows  tiirusting  into  the 
heart  of  the  hill  and  hanging  there  in  the  various  colours 

rvf   ;ir»».i/iiiif  11  v/i rryri/i*-*    n_-ii;i    \'jilif>\v — likf*   *  *  wj^shiiicT   ?.nr(*aci 

to  dry,"  as  she  contemittuously  declared. 

Tryphena  sal  now  on  a  November  day  above  the  highest 
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cultivated  land,  and  looked  down  witli  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty upon  Wideconihe.  She  had  gone  with  a  party  of 
rliildren  to  gather  sloes;  hut  their  ehatter  irked  her — she 
found  herself  full  of  her  own  atl'airs  and  problems. 
Tlierefore  she  deserted  them,  and  now  sat  in  thouiiht  alone 
where  the  world  was  sad-coloured  round  about  her,  anil 
the  wind  made  a  dry  mournful  tinkling  in  the  legions  of 
the  dead  heather-bells. 

Life  puzzled  Tryphena;  she  could  not  understand  why 
Mr.  Shillingford  declined  to  let  her  help  him,  and  why 
I'ncle  William  Coaker  also  refused  the  new  r<)of  to  tlie 
farm  buildings  that  she  had  asked  to  erect.  Everybody 
seemed  to  think  that  she  ought  either  to  keep  her  money, 
or  spend  it  upon  herself;  and  yet  Tryphena  knew  this  was 
not  the  right  and  proper  way;  for  neither  (iabriel  Shil- 
lingford  nor  Uncle  William  practised  what  they  preached. 
Then  she  was  moved  to  make  further  experiments,  and 
being  out  of  tune  with  Ilameldon — tiie  friend  who  gave  so 
much,  but  could  receive  nothing  back — she  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  valley  and  considered  the  little  dwelling-houses 
and  the  people  who  lived  in  them. 

There  were  matters  of  moment  afoot,  and  Tryphena  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Tom  Gurney,  being  unable  to  sell  his  busi- 
ness to  his  satisfaction,  was  returning  to  it.  Mrs.  Pierce 
would  not  accompany  him  until  her  husband  had 
taken  the  needful  steps.  It  was  then  understood  that  she 
intended  to  become  ]Mrs.  Tom  Gurney,  and  join  her  new 
husband.  That  svih.  things  eould  be,  had  surprised  Try- 
phena a  great  deal. 

Her  eyes  turned  to  the  post-office,  then  to  the  forbidding 
(liu  of  Nicky  and  Nanny  Glubb.  The  sight  reminded  her 
of  a  former  determination.  She  had  heard  from  Nanny 
that  subscriptions  for  Nicky's  new  accordion  hung  lire; 
while,  against  this  statement,  other  uncharitable  people 
assured  Tryphena  that  the  Glubbs  had  already  collected 
•'iiough  for  ten  accordions,  but  declared  that  it  was  not  so, 
and  continued  to  beg  and  thrive  on  false  pretences.  This 
Tryphena  hesitated  to  belicvi'.  She  smiled  now,  reflected 
that  here  at  least  an  offer  of  practical  friendship  would 
not  be  refused,  and  set  out  for  Snuthcombe.  From  her 
new  money-box  she  took  a  five-pound  note,  in  euilty  thank- 
tulness  that  neither  her  aunt  nor  uncle  were  by  to  see  the 
deed ;  then  she  went  down  into  Widecoudje  and  called  upon 
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the  Glubbs.  Nanny  saw  her  approaeliing,  and  divined  her 
goal. 

"There's  that  rich  maiden  from  the  Coakers  coming!" 
she  cried,  looking  out  of  the  window.  "She's  been  ehuok- 
ing  her  money  about  like  grass  on  a  liayi'o!'k,  and  I'll  lay 
she  wants  for  us  to  have  a  bit  for  the  sut)serij)tion !" 

Nicky  was  smoking  after  a  dinner  of  li'ish  stcw;  but  lit; 
knocked  his  pipe  out  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

"Dust  a  chair  for  her,  you  little  devil,  and  be  quick 
about  it;  and  get  me  my  l)lind  man's  Bible — and  dust  that 
too — and  put  it  open  beside  me.  If  slie's  got  nny  more 
money  to  chuck  away — "  lie  ceased,  for  Tryphena's 
knock  fell  on  the  door. 

When  she  entered,  Nicky's  black  nails  and  stubby  fin- 
gers were  pawing  the  AVord,  and  his  ferocious  countenance 
was  turned  to  his  occupation. 

"Good-morning,  i\Irs.  Glubb;  good-morning,  Mr.  Glubb 
— what  a  nice  smell  of  dinner!"  said  Trvphena. 

"Is  there?  That's  funny,"  said  Nicky,  "for  God's 
my  judge  me  and  my  poor  wife  haven't  had  nothing  to 
call  dinner  for  three  days.  We  live  on  the  smell  of  other 
people's  dinners  most  of  our  <^ime.  I  fe(>l  Nanny  over 
now  and  again,  and  my  tears  fall,  for  slie's  getting  so 
thin  as  a  winter  hedge,  poor  wretch.  There's  few  in 
Widecombe  to  lend  a  thought  to  the  bellies  of  the  deserving 
poor. ' ' 

Tryphena  abandoned  this  subject,  and  took  a  chair  that 
Nanny  thrust  forward. 

"  'Tis  the  only  one,  save  master's,  that  we  can  trust," 
she  said.  "But  'twill  bear  a  beautiful,  long-legged  fairy 
like  you,  no  doubt.  And  that's  my  dear  husband's  Bible 
you  be  looking  at.  He's  very  near  wore  out  the  New 
Testament  fingering  over  it  by  day  and  night ;  for  day  or 
night's  alike  to  him;  but,  as  he  says,  it  don't  much  matter 
now,  cause  he've  got  most  of  it  by  heart — ain't  you, 
Nicky?" 

"Ess,  fay — years  and  years  ago,"  declartHl  IMr.  Glubb. 
"I've  won  to  the  light  that  don't  come  from  sun  or  moon 
or  stars,  young  lady ;  and  as  for  my  poor  eyes,  God  have 
got  'em  in  His  holy  keeping  and  will  put  'em  in  my  head 
ugaiu  when  I  gel  io  the  New  .jfrusaleiii. " 

Tryphena  was  touched  by  this  thought. 

"Not  but  what  I  know  you're  as  pretty  as  a  incture," 
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rontinued  Nick\-;  '"and  so  good  as  you're  beautiful,  by 
trt  neral  ree-koning.  And  to  think  as  you  bo  sitting  under 
my  luunble  roof  be  a  proud  thought  for  me,  and  my  skin 
and  bones  of  a  wife,  also.  We  be  flung  aside,  you  see, 
along  of  my  fearful  misfortune,  for  my  musicker  was  tored 
to  shreds  by  that  bad  old  man.  Bell,  to  the  Cbureh-buuse. 
So  there  'tis — my  power  of  earning  have  been  took  from 
•ue.  However,  no  doubt  at  the  appointed  time  1  shall  be 
allowed  to  scrape  together  enough  pence  to  buy  a  new  ac- 
rnrdion." 

"1  heard  you  had  got  together  more  tluin  enough, 
Nicky." 

"Ah!  That's  just  like  Widecombe!"  he  said.  "Even 
the  harmless  blind  ain't  sacred  from  lying  tongues.  Let 
the  hard-hearted  sinners  give  instead  of  talk.  Each  meau 
creature  thinks  t 'others  will  subscribe,  so  there  ain't  any 
cause  for  him  to  do  it ;  and  as  Widecombe  be  full  of  mean 
creatures  and  few  others — what's  the  result?  Why,  far 
from  having  enough  for  my  accordion,  I  ain't  got  a  quar- 
ter enough ;  and  rae  and  my  Nanny  have  got  to  live  mean- 
while, so  there  'tis — and  the  heart  of  stone  would  bleed  if 
it  knowed  the  secrets  of  this  house." 

"It's  a  curious  thing  about  money,"  said  Tryphena, 
"that  nobody  seems  to  want  mine;  only  the  clergyman, 
Mr.  Brown,  is  inclined  to  take  any;  but  others — people 
who  have  been  ever  so  kind  to  me,  and  those  that  I  should 
like  to  be  nice  and  useful  to — they  won't  take  a  penny 
of  it." 

"Then  they're  no  Christians,"  declared  Nicky.  "A 
good  Christian  did  ought  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  as  to 
rrive — though  less  blessed.  And  them  that  can't  give  and 
lie  hard  pressed  to  live  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chas- 
tity, along  of  the  fearful  calls  that  life  nuikes  oii  a  self- 
respecting  creature;  and  them  that  have  their  living  took 
away  from  them  for  God's  own  mysterious  reasons— all 
such  ought  to  be  under  the  wing  of  the  rich,  and  tlie  rich 
ought  to  be  proud  to  help  'em  and  heal  'em  and  thank 
<lod  on  their  knees  for  the  blessing  of  doing  it.  That's 
what  I  .say,  and  'tis  a  good  and  ci  .forting  thing  to  fall 
in  with  a  young,  prosperous,  Christian  maiden  girl  that 
iiiis  tne  saiiie.  ' 

"It's  so  selfish  to  think  of  nobody  but  yourself,"  con- 
tinued Tryphena.     "I'm  improving  myself  a   sreat  deal, 
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you  know.  I'm  It-arnin^  the  piano  at  Newtown,  and  French 
at  tht'  Convt'iil  ;  and  1  iVel  as  you  say,  Nicky,  that  1  ought 
to  be  doing  good  to  othors  beside  niysrlt'. " 

"Of  course  you  do,  and  so  should  1  if  1  was  young  and 
rolling  in  money.  And  1  wish  you'd  thought  to  try  tlif 
accordion  instead  of  the  piaiier,  for  'tis  a  far  handier  in- 
strument and  <iuite  so  diflicult,  with  rich  results  when 
once  nuistered,  and  chcajjcr  to  buy;  and  ghuily  would  1 
have  given  you  lessons— as  many  as  ever  you  wanted — 
just  for  love  and  good  fi'iendship  1  would  have  done  it, 
and  charged  nothing.  That's  what  I  feel — to  give  of  my 
best  and  a.\  nothing  back.  But  few — few  there  be  like 
that  now.  They  be  all  untlerground  and  gone  to  their  re- 
ward, but  nu'  anil  my  poor  wife.  Yet  I've  known  a  few 
of  'em — and  not  the  best  thought  on  men  neither.  There 
was  that  old  Daniel  Keep,  lie  called  himself  a  naturalist 
— (Jod  forgive  him— but  he  was  a  fierce  and  rash  poacher 
of  tish  and  birds.  'Twas  in  his  blood  to  be  slaying.  And 
yet  many  and  many's  the  pattridge  and  pheasant  as  found 
its  way  into  our  cooking-pot  wher  he  flourished.  You'll 
say  they  wasn't  his  to  give.  Perhaps  not;  but  there  'tis, 
and  they  that  claim  and  own  the  birds  and  the  land  and 
the  fatness  thereof — they  don't  send  'em  except  to  the 
hospitals,  where  'twill  get  into  print  what  they've  done; 
or  else  to  their  rich  friends,  as  will  return  bird  for  bird 
;ind  fish  for  fish — and  well  they  know  it.  'Tis  a  very  self- 
ish, grasping  world,  and  sometimes  in  my  weak  moments, 
when  life  be  darker  than  a  blind  man's  night,  I  cry  out 
and  doubt  whether  God  cares  for  the  sparrows  so  sharp 
as  He  did  used  to  do." 

"You  mustn't  think  that,  Nicky,"  said  Tryphena. 
''You  and  brave  Nanny  have  got  a  great  many  friends, 
and  I'm  one  of  them,  and  if  you  will  accept  it,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  help  with  the  accordion ;  and  now 
I  must  go,  because  I  "m  keeping  you  from  your  reading 
and  your  wife  from  her  work." 

She  rose,  felt  in  her  pocket  and  found  the  note. 

"Good-by — good-by — and  I  hojie  we  shall  soon  hear  a 
new  accordion  under  the  yew-tree."  she  said.  Then  she 
put  the  note  in  Nanny's  hand  and  hastened  away.  They 
lifted  up  their  voices  and  siiouted  and  screamed  beneilic- 
tions  after  her;  but  she  was  barely  out  of  earshot  when 
Niekv's  tone  changed. 
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"You  say  five,  but  be  you  sure  it  ban't  ten,  you  artful 

wretch?"  ,     »     .,    ,  , 

"  'Tis  like  your  beastly  nature  to  doubt,  she  answerea. 
•Call  in  a  neighbour— ax  Mary  Hearn  to  tell  you  what 

it  is. "  ,,  ,         •    1      44  *     1 

•'Then  let  me  feel  it— let  me  hold  it,  he  cried.  And 
don't  vou  breathe  a  word  about  it.  Mary  Ilearn !  Likely! 
That  terror  would  bleat  it  from  one  end  of  \Vi(leeonil)e  to 
t  other.  None  must  know— else  there  won't  be  another 
jMimv  ('ome  in."  ,, 

••  {"hope  to  <iod  she  won't  tell  nolwdy  what  she  ve  done, 

Ml  id  Nanny.  , 

^^yl^^l  her— not  her.  She's  not  that  sort— she  s  one  ot 
ihcm  simple  saints,  she  is.  She  won't  let  her  right  han<l 
know  what  her  left  hand  doeth.  You  keep  dumb  as  a 
IK  \vt  about  it.     There  may  be  more  where  this  came  froiii. 

"They'll  milk  her  to  Southeombe,  mark  me,"  prophesied 
Xanny.     "There'll  be  a  proper  lot  of  people  clawing  after 

li<r  money."  ,j„ 

'•And  us  with  the  rest,  I  should  hope,  he  said.  'iou 
iimst  take  a  bit  of  watercress  up  over  for  her  now  and 
ih'ain  'Tis  wonnerful  how  watercress,  and  a  pair  ot  wet 
Loots  with  the  soles  out,  and  a  proper  expression  to  match, 
ilo  soften  the  heart."  u^■   a 

Meanwhile  Tryphena.  hastening  away  to  escape  the  blind 
man's  blessing,  met  one  of  whom  she  had  already  thought 
tliat  day.  Mabel  Pierce  approached,  and  the  girl  stared 
a  greeting  of  doubtful  surprise,  for  she  did  not  know  that 
Arthur's  runaway  wife  had  yet  returned.  The  woman 
nodded  and  was  passing  to  a  hired  carriage  that  waited 
for  her;  then  the  younger  smiled,  and  her  not  unfriendly 
greeting  made  Mrs.  Pierce  stop.  t    ,    ,.  u    u     i 

"Just  off  to  Bovey,  I  am,"  she  said,  "but  T  shall  be  back 
;irain  to  stop  along  with  Mr.  Onrney  afore  the  spring.  I 
liope  your  aunt  and  uncle  ban't  enemies  to  him  or  me.  Miss 

'  -'xo  they  're  not, "  said  Tryphena .  ' '  Only  they  didn  't 
n.ink  you  were  coming  back  till— till  you  had  married  .Mr. 

"■' wi  T  shnnldn't— not  to  stop.  I've  just  been  along 
with  Arthur— mv  late  husband,  so  to  call  »nm  A  LaiK 
hr  better  than  writinsr  letters.  ITo  was  a  good  bit  aston- 
ished to  see  mc  walk  in ;  but  much  to  my  surprise,  he  s 
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twice  the  chap  ho  was.  I'm  glad  to  say  he's  reasonable 
almost  large-iniiuled  for  him.  He's  going  to  have  a  bill  of 
divorcement  all  in  order  at  onee;  and  1  be  very  much  in- 
terested to  see  that  'tis  with  him  .  with  me:  he's  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life,  seemingly.  K.  d  look  the  sun  in  the 
face  now.  'Twas  just  as  if  him  and  me  had  been  drinking,' 
poison  one  against  t'other;  but  now  that  us  have  both 
gived  it  up,  and  got  free  of  each  other,  we  be  going  on 
nicely.  1  don't  take  no  liquor  now — don't  want  it  }>\y 
face  he  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  you  see.  He  marked  the  c  lange. 
And  if  us  can  be  good  friends  again  when  I  come  back  to 
Widccombe,  then  1  hope  the  people  will  mind  their  own 
business,  and  let  all  go  suent  and  easy.  You  may  men- 
tion what  I  tell  you.  Miss  Harvey.  I'd  hoped  to  have 
fallen  in  with  one  or  two  older  women  than  you — them  as 
were  once  my  friends ;  but  the  few  I  catched  sight  of  ap- 
peared to  be  took  sudden  with  the  palsy  or  St.  Vitus' 
dance  when  they  saw  me.  However,  Arthur  won't  hide 
up  what  I  told  him.  He  met  me  in  a  very  fair  spirit,  and 
the  only  regret  that  be  left  between  us  is  that  we've  wasted 
such  a  lot  of  our  time  together.  And  ^Ir.  Tom  Gurney 
comes  home  next  week." 

Then,  entering  lier  cab,  Mrs.  Pierce  drove  away;  while 
Tryphena  told  of  her  adventure  on  returning  to  South- 
combe,  and  Mr.  Coaker  commented  upon  it. 

"It  shows  what  good  may  come  of  cutting  a  loss,"  he 
said.  "Few  have  the  pluck  to  do  it — specially  in  matri- 
mony; and  often  enough  a  suffering  creature  haven't  got 
power,  though  the  will  may  be  there.  But  in  this  case 
that  blusterous  female  took  the  bit  in  her  teeth;  and  so 
she  be  saved  alive,  and  her  husband  likewise.  For  the 
change  in  Arthur  be  far  more  than  all  the  doctors  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  cod-liver  oil  in  the  sea,  could  have  brought 
about.  I  heard  him  dressing  down  his  ostler  last  week, 
for  all  the  world  like  I'd  talk  to  Webber  if  he  did  wrong! 
His  nerve  be  coming  back  with  a  bound.  Why,  he's  had 
his  sign  painted  again  in  flaming  red  and  gold,  and  he's  got 
a  brave  uev;  suit  oi  clothes  with  a  pattern  of  chequers  that 
you  can  see  all  across  the  green ! ' ' 


CHAPTER  XLI 


Valiant  Dunnybrio's  search  for  Araminta  Dench  was 
not  protracted.  Miss  Dench  indeed  he  did  not  tind,  but 
Mrs.  Sweetland  confronted  him  after  he  had  been  at  Exe- 
ter three  days. 

lie  dwelt  in  a  small  lodgement  nigh  the  cathedral;  and 
in  the  close  he  came  face  to  face  with  his  niece  on  her  hus- 
band's arm. 

Samuel  had  striven  hard  to  accommodate  himself  to 
Araminta;  he  had  paid  her  the  compliment  of  affecting  a 
more  youthful  mind  and  body  than  he  possessed.  He  was 
endeavouring  to  proceed  with  the  honeymoon  in  a  rollick- 
in<r  and  boyish  spirit.  He  spent  money  on  her  and  took 
lier  io  the  theatre  and  other  entertainments.  He  was  very 
pro\d  of  her  and  of  himself.  For  a  time  he  struggled 
^'iii  lely  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  youth  and  jollity.  Then, 
perceiving  the  truth  was  otherwise,  Araminta  begged  him 
to  desist,  and  he  relapsed  thankfully  into  advanced  middle 
iij?e.  Her  consideration  and  understanding  soon  made 
liini  love  her  in  earnest.  At  her  suggestion  he  cut  short 
the  honeymoon,  and  husband  and  wife  were  returning  to 
Tunhill  on  the  day  after  they  fell  in  with  Valiant  Dunny- 
brig. 

At  Widecombe  the  great  event  was  already  known,  and 
her  brother's  marriage  had  been  generally  announced  by 
Samuel's  sister;  but  Mr.  Dunnybrig  still  knew  it  not,  be- 
cause his  wife  was  unaware  of  his  address  and  could  not 
inform  him.  She  indeed  suffered  severely,  though  the  dis- 
covery of  Araminta 's  achievement  allayed  her  distress  in 
vital  particulars.  She  trusted  that  when  Mr.  Dunnybrig 
barned  of  what  had  happened,  bp  would  come  home  at 
once,  and  that  he  would  return  cured  of  his  tragical  aber- 
ration. 

Now  Valiant  stood  before  the  wedded  pair.  tnM,  grey, 
patriarchal.  A  long  coat,  which  he  had  purchased  in 
Plymouth,  floated  round  about  him ;  his  beard  swept  his 
i)reast ;  it  seemed  to  Araminta  that  some  venerable  figure 
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of  stone  had  rccfivcd  the  hrealli  of  litV  an. I  nlitjlifod  fnim 
its  iiiclic  in  llic  ucst.Tn  wall  of  tlif  catlit-dral  to  s|...ak  with 
her.  Hilt  sin-  felt  ^lad  that  this  had  happfiicd,  aud  gm-t.-d 
Mr.  Dunnyhiij,'  ciiccifiilly. 

''Here's  Tnele  Valian"t  !  What  could  he  I,etter!  And 
he'll  tell  those  who  don't  know  already!"  slu'  said. 

"Yes,  here  am  I,"  said  .Mr.  Diinnyhrii:,  "and  hero  ar.' 
you.  and  hei'e  is  Fanner  Sweet  land,  seeminijly.  l^ut  why  ' 
Why  did  you  leave  Chittlefurd,  like  a  thief"  in  the  nij^iit, 
Araniiuta  Deueli ;  and  why  an-  you  on  this  man's  arm  iii 
gay  apparel?  The  lir.st  qiiestiim  1  ean  answer  nivself;  the 
second  it  is  for  Samuel  Swcetlaud  to  answer.  You  left  my 
hoiise  hecau.se  your  misguidi'd  aunt  thrust  you  from  it, 
heing  a_\vomiin  with  dust  thrown  in  her  eyes — such  dust 
as  the  ointment  of  faith  was  not  stron>,'  enough  to  cleanse. 
You  ran  away,  heing  a  Aveak  vessel  that  feared  persecutiou 
and  thought  it  hetter  to  continue  at  peace  with  viir  fel- 
low men  than  at  jx-ace  Avith  your  God.  So  much  "for  thai. 
I  vowed  to  find  you,  and  I  have  found  you.  Rut  how? 
Why  are  you  holding  the  arm  of  neighhour  Sweetland, 
Araminta  Dench?" 

"because  she's  not  Araminta  Dench,"  piped  the  new- 
made  hushand.  "Becaase  we  are  one,  my  dear  Duniiv- 
])rig!  Araminta  is  my  wife!  You  are  douhtless  sta"ff- 
ge.vd,  if  tliis  is  the  first  you  have  heard  of  it,  and  I'm 
very  sorry  to  tlank  that  you  have  wasted  vour  valuahle 
time  hunting  f(,r  her.  Your  wife  must  have'  heard  a  long 
while  a'_'o— last  :\rouday  week,  in  fact;  and  she  ought  to 
have  told  you." 

The  lUMster  of  Chittleford  stared  from  one  to  the  other. 
Then  he  spoke  to  Araminta. 

"You  did  this  thing  to  escape  from — " 

"Not  at  all,"  she  interrupted  hastily.  "I  accepted  my 
dear  husband's  offei'  of  marriage  the  moment  he  made  it, 
and  proud  I  was  to  do  so ;  and  since  he  wished  oar  w^ddin? 
to  lie  private,  without  any  fuss,  or  nonsense,  or  advertise- 
ments, and  all  that,  T  just  slipped  away  with  him  qrietly. 
And  I  wrote  to  Aunt  Jane  the  very  Sunday  after,  and  toid 
her  x.hat  a  proud  and  happy  woman  I  was.  And  if  yon 
liad  been  home,  Uncle,  you  would  have  understood.  In- 
stead of  that  you  went  to  seek  me — so  Aunt  Jane  wrote — 
and  left  no  address  or  anything.     So  we  couldn't  tell  you." 

"But   it's  all   right  now,  and   il"  you   will  come  in  here 
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ilori^?  with  us  and  have  a  l)it  ol"  cold  meat  and  a  glass  of 
riiioiiadc,    l-)Uiinyhri|ir,   1   shall    he   proud   to  stan  '    treat," 


said  Samuel.  "Were  hound  t-ir  home  to-morrow.  Ara- 
ininta  wants  to  ^et  to  work  atid  feel  her  way  round  Tun- 
lull.  And  don't  you  think  the  worse  of  us  for  keeping  our 
little  ()lot  dark  till  'twas  hatched.  I'm  a  modest  man  and 
hale  all  show  and  display." 

Still  Valiant  Dunnyhrig  was  silent.  His  mind  seemed. 
iiicapahle  of  aeeeptinir  the  news  of  Aratriinta's  iiuirriage. 
lie  perceived,  however,  that  Samuel  knew  nothing  of  the 
past,  and  considered  whether  he  should  he  told  of  it. 

But  h(!  relin<iuished  the  idea,  and  there  came  upon  him 
a  desire  to  he  alone. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  oft'er  of  food,  hut  would  rather 
pray  than  eat  at  present."  he  said.  "1  am  glad  to  hope 
liiat  all  is  Well  with  Ararainta.  1  shall  see  you  again 
soon." 

"Come  hack  along  with  us  to-m'TOW,"  suL'gested  Sam- 
uel. "  'Twill  he  a  regidar  triumj.  lal  procession  if  us  all 
po  hack  in  one  ch.aisel  .Mine's  to  meet  us  at  IJovey  in  the 
artcrnoon,  and   I'll  pay  for  all." 

Hut  Valiant  declined. 

"]\Iy  work  is  don<\  and  I  shall  go  back  to-night,"  he  said. 
Then  *he  shook  hands  with  them,  left  them,  and  turned 
into  the  cathedral.  It  seemed  a  spot  better  suited  to  his 
dn-p  emotions  than  the  adja-ent  pastry-cook's  whither 
Saiiuiel  conducted  his  bride. 

Farmer  Dunnyhrig  knelt  down  in  a  dark  corner,  where 
chairs  were  stacked,  and  prayed  very  heartily  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Having  tlnis  cleared  his  mind  for  the  grace 
of  (!od  to  "nter  it.  he  permitted  his  tlumghts  toniove  freelv, 
ami  considered  them  as  the  working  of  tlie  Spirit.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  right  and  proi)er  thing  had 
happened;  and  that  for  reasons  by  him  not  luuh-rstood, 
Providence  had  willed  Araminta  to  Sairtuel  Sweetlanrl. 
He  felt  assured  that  when  the  opportunity  came,  his  niece 
would  bo  able  to  explain  her  actions.  The  tru.-  light  must 
li;ivc  pointed  the  way  to  Tunhill,  otherwise  Araminta  would 
not  have  gone  that  way.  He  entertaint'd  no  evil  thought 
.'iLMinst  her.  He  was  only  cast  down  witli  himself  for  hav- 
inir  misunderstood  the  voice  of  Ins  ^Master.  He  consiu- 
•  red  long,  and  finally  concluded  that  for  the  sin  of  spirit- 
u;il  pride,  the  devil  had  been  allowed  to  misdirect  him  in 
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the  delicate  matter  of  his  niece.  Then,  at  the  last  moment, 
had  come  Providence  and  saved  the  situation  by  putting 
it  into  the  heart  of  Samuel  Sweetland  to  woo  and  win  Ara- 
minta.  Everything  fitted  together  clearly  in  his  mind,  and 
he  rose  refreshed  and  cheerful  from  his  prayers  and  self- 
communion.  That  evening  he  returned  home  and  ap- 
peared before  his  wife  a  little  after  midnight. 

He  explained  everything  and  she  thanked  God,  praised 
her  husband's  i)atience  and  courage,  and  fell  in  with  his 
theory  of  events. 

But  in  the  secret  places  of  her  heart  she  was  considering 
what  thin,  aged  and  hideoue  virgin  might  be  found  to  fill 
Araminta's  place  at  Cliittleford.  Of  one  thing  Jane  was 
determined:  no  creature  worthy  of  the  name  of  woman 
should  again  dwell  under  that  venerable  roof-tree  so  long  as 
she  was  mistress  there. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

"They'll  be  saying  the  old  words  that  Elias  told  me."  de- 
clared Trypheua  Harvey.  She  walked  on  a  day  in  De- 
ttiiiher  beside  Gabriel  Shillingford's  horse  and  looked  up 
into  a  sky  dark  with  snow.  They  had  met  by  ehanee  and 
went  along  together,  for  Mr.  Shillingford  was  on  his  way 
to  Kingshead,  while  Tryphena  had  promised  to  tirink  tea 
with  Miss  Tapper  and  a  few  friends  at  "Genoa  Villa.' 

"And  what  words  were  those?"  he  asked.  "Your 
cousin  Elias  is  growing  more  thoughtful  as  he  gets  older, 
lie  has  character  and  intelligence." 

"The  words  are  supposed  to  be  spoke  by  people  in  the 
'in  country'  when  they  look  up  to  the  Moor  on  a  snowy 
day  such  as  this:  'Widecombe  folk  are  picking  their  geese 
— faster,  faster  and  faster!'  But  it  shoulil  be  'Widdi- 
cote' — an  old  wo~'u  meaning  the  skv,  so  mv  cousin 
thinks." 

"I  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  ancient  sayings.  Observa- 
tion breeds  the  homely  ideas  you  hear.  A  thousand  mer 
ol)sorve,  and  then  comes  one  man  with  the  power  of  the 
I)oet  and  he  puts  that  common  experience  into  a  phrase, 
and  so  that  piece  of  human  knowledge  is  caught  for  future 
generations  through  all  time.  'The  wisdom  of  many  and 
the  wit  of  one,'  as  we  say.  And  the  beauty  of  these  things 
is  that  they  generally  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  literal  truth 
hidden  in  them.  If  you  come  to  me  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, Tryphena,  I  will  read  you  a  list  of  hundreds  of  wise 
sayings  culled  from  all  languages,  though  of  course  done 
into  English  by  scholars." 

"I'll  come  gladly,  Mr.  Shillingford." 

"And  you  shall  hear  some  very  fine  things  out  of  that 
hook  you  bought  me.  It  is  a  most  amazing  book.  I  had 
always  thought  it  as  a  work  of  fiction,  beneath  the  notice 
of  serious  men ,  lAit  it  is  fiction  only  in  the  same  wav  that 
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I  incan.  It  is  a  most  important,  wise,  and  beautiful  work- 
ami  there  are  good  jokes,  too,  iind  also  poems.  For  peo- 
ple who  understand  jokc-s,  which  1  do  not,  the  book 
110  doubt  has  special  charm.  Also  for  those  who  under- 
stand poetry.  And  I  fear  I  don't  do  that  either.  But 
enousxh  is  left  for  me,  and  more  than  enough  " 

"I'm  sorry  you're  going  to  .Airs.  Windeatf.s,"  said  Try- 
phena,  'because  tliat  means  she  isn't  coming  to  :\Iiss  Tap- 
per s  tea-party.  And  I  umeli  hoped  she  was.  I  know 
i\Iiss  Harriet  Sweethind's  going,  and  .Airs.  Brown,  the 
vicar  s  wile;  and  my  aunt  is  going,  too." 


"I  cannot  tell  how  that 


may  be,"  said  Gabriel.     "At 


any  rate,  I  go  to  drink  tea  with  Louisa  Windeatt  " 

"Please  to  give  her  my  love,  Mr.  Shillingford.  After 
letroneh  I  like  her  the  best  of  all.  She's  always  been 
simply  heavenly  to  mc." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  her  so  much,  Trvphena.  She  has 
magnihcent  qualities  of  sense  and  imagination.  I  have  a 
great  admiration  for  her  beautiful  character.  Well  here 
we  part.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  tea-party  '  And 
keep  your  eye  on  the  weather.  There's  going  to  be  a  real 
heavy  snow  to-night,  so  mind  and  get  home  before  it  falls 
To-morrow  the  Vale  will  be  white.  Nature  has  made  her 
preparations  thoroughly." 

They  parted,  and  Mr.  Shillingford  climbed  the  hill 
reached  Kingshead,  and  gave  his  horse  to  a  hind  Then' 
shaking  himself  free  of  snow  and  dotting  his  outer  coat' 
he  appeared  before  the  widow.  Olad  nough  she  was  to 
see  hira,  but  soon  regretted  his  mood,  lor  she  wanted  him 
to  talk  about  himself,  and  he  was  long  in  eorain"  to  that 
subject.  " 

They  spoke  of  tlie  weather  first,  and  ne.xt  of  Trvphena 
Harvey. 

"She's  a  precious  thing."  declared  Shillingford  "and 
makes  you  feel  sorry  that  the  old  fashioned  sort  of  girls 
have  disapp(>ared.  She  l)elongs  to  a  past  age  in  my  opinion 
—no  doubt  owing  to  having  been  born  and  bred  in  Aiis- 
traha.  ILt  parents  evidently  brought  her  up  in  the  old 
way.  to  be  unselfish  and  think  of  .something  b.'side  her 
own  pleasures  and  amusements.  And  their  teaching  lias 
stuck  to  her;  Imt  so  utterly  difTerent  to  the  son??  n.w]  fin.io-l... 
ters  of  this  generation  is  she.  that  her  wavs  and  thoughts 
seem  queer  and  quite  unuatural.     That  is,  when  we  com- 
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p.ire   them   with   the    Wiiys   and   tnoughts   ol"   most  youug 
{nuple  now. 

"Ves,  she's  a  bit  of  the  old  woild,  1  believe." 

"She  came  to  me  to  take  her  money!'' 

"Vou  told  me  about  it." 

'"My  heart  was  miieh  toiiehed,  Louisa." 

■'It  was  vt'i-y  pretty  ol"  her.  Now  tell  mc  how  vou  get 
on.  Does  younj,'  Arnell,  the  earpeuter's  brother,  work  for 
vdu,  after  all .'" 

"He  does  not.  lie  discovered  that  he  would  prefer  to 
lif  a  carpenter  too.  It  is  rather  a  good  thing  that  we  are 
imt  commanded  to  take  apprentices  by  law,  as  in  the  old 
ilii.vs;  fur  you  need  to  look  mighty  far  now  to  lind  young 
imn  who  want  to  go  on  the  laud." 

"The  rich  desire  the  poor  to  remain  idiots  always,  and 
(Inn't  understand  that  they  are  fast  being  educated  out  of 
idiotcy.  The  rich  always  expect  the  poor  to  be  working 
miracles — miracles  of  patience  and  self-denial.  But  that 
is  ihanged  now.  The  poor  are  tired  of  it:  they're  tired 
iif  ploughing  other  men's  land  and  gathering  other  men's 

vnvn." 

"Vou  might  as  well  say  a  banker's  clerk  is  tired  of 
handling  other  men's  money.  A  thing  is  only  worth  what 
it  will  fetch.  Your  radical  ideas  make  me  very  uneasy 
now  and  again,  Louisa." 

"And  your  conservative  ideas  make  me  feel  the  same," 
she  said.  "(Jo  nearer  the  tire  and  warm  your  feet.  As 
to  rich  and  poor,  it  is  like  the  whale  and  tiie  thresher, 
^'ou've  heard  of  the  battles  they  tight,  and  the  lean,  wiry 
thresher,  with  his  scourge  of  a  tail,  always  beats  the  fat 
monster  in  the  end.  Well,  the  poor  are  the  thresher,  Ga- 
l.i'iel." 

"1  suppose  it  is  so.  We  live  in  sight  of  immense  and 
shattering  changes.  1  was  thinking  of  the  irony  of  fate 
just  before  I  met  Tryphena  Harvey.     It  is  most  vexatious 

■  fud  disagreeable.     The  Fitz-Ralphs,  who  took  the  name  of 
Shillingford,  owned  the  manor  of  Widecombe  once.     My 

■  reditors  never  seem  fully  to  appreciate  what  that  must 
mean  to  a  sensitive  man.     Have  I  ever  told  you  about — ?" 

"Yes,  yes — a  thousand  times!" 

"It  will  bear  repetition.     One  need  not  go  back  beyond 
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"  'And  he  liad  a  son  named  John,  lo  whom  he  left  his 
lands,  tenoinonts  and  rents.'  " 

Mrs.  Windcait  quoted  the  i'arailiar  phrases,  but  Gabriel 
was  not  amused. 

"True,"  he  .said;  "then  followed  William,  who  sold  all 
to  Sir  William  Huddersiield.  But  this  deplorable  Wil- 
liam, who  alienated  the  property,  had  a  very  ditferent  sort 
of  a  brother.     1  mean,  of  eourse — " 

"The  famous  John,  Mayor  of  Exeter." 

'"Yes — from  1447  to  1450.  It  is  verj-  pleasant  to  me 
to  see  you  know  our  history  so  well,  Louisa.  John  was  a 
y(uin>,'er  son  and  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  go  into  trade, 
after  the  eustoiu  of  younger  sons  at  that  period." 

"I  know;  but  now  do  talk  of  something  nearer." 

"Don't  think  it  wearies  me,"  he  answered.  "Par  from 
it.  1  am  always  delighted  to  refresh  my  memory  with 
that  hero.  A  learned,  shrewd,  brave  man  was  John  Shil- 
liiigford.  During  the  famous  suit  between  the  cathedral 
and  eivie  authorities — " 

"  'He  would  ride  baekward  and  forward  between  Exe- 
ter and  London  as  if  the  distance  was  nothing.'  " 

Mrs.  Windeatt  quoted  again. 

"Well  done!  That  is  just  what  he  did — and  laughed 
at  all  the  highway  dangers  of  those  days.  Justly  enougli 
he  ae<iuirt'd  great  fame,  and  John  Hooker  said  many  nota- 
ble things  about  him." 

"  "That  he  was  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  so 
on.'  " 

"Good!  You  could  not  paj'  my  house  a  greater  com- 
plitnent  than  by  remembering  the^e  things." 

"Yes,  I  could — and  I  would,"  the  widow  declared 
boldly. 

"Impossible.  Now,  Sir  William  Huddersfield  was  a 
Honiton  man,  and  a  Recorder  of  p]xeter,  and  Attorney- 
General  under  Edward  IV.  Let  us  turn  to  him  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

"No!"  said  the  lady.  "I  refuse  to  turn  to  him  for  an 
in.sl.mt.  I'll  not  hear  another  word.  T  want  to  talk  about 
JV'ti'oiicll  's  riiiiagcmciit." 

"Yts— the  bt'trothal.  But  there's  plenty  of  time.  As  I 
f;i)iH>  111)  tile  h.ill.  1  tliouffl't  ]io\v'  KinL'K!h:>(l  itsplf  w.o.r  in 
my  manor  once.  At  ieast.  1  call  it  'my  manor.'  But.  curi- 
ously  enough,    Blackslade   never  was.     To   the   manor  of 
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Duiiston  lliat  beIon','cd.  The  manor  courts  were  hold  at 
Dmistoii  hamlet — '' 

■'  'And  the  rents  and  dues  were  deposited  in  a  small 
nirk  basin  o"  Dunston  Rock.'  And  now  I'm  going  to 
yawn,  and  it       our  fault." 

She  suited  ^he  action  to  the  word,  and  rang  for  more 
hot  water. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  be  repeating  myself,"  said  the 
t'jirmer.  "Well,  just  a  note  on  Blaekslade  and  then,  if 
you  would  rather,  we'll  change  the  subject." 

Sally  Turtle  came  in,  and  Gabriel  Shillingford  spoke  to 
her. 

"Your  father  is  better,  Sally,"  he  said.  "I  met  Dr. 
(irenville  an  hour  ago,  and  he  was  glad  to  report  that  'Mr. 
Turtle  is  on  the  mend.  There  has  been  no  cause  for  anxi- 
ety." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  she  said.  "I  heard  on  a  post- 
card to-day  from  Pancras  Widecombe  that  father  was  down 
liouse  again." 

She  departed,  and  Gabriel  passed  his  cup. 

"Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  Blaekslade  was  written  'Blaches- 
liich'  by  the  Normans.  It  occurs  in  Domesday — one  of 
the  real  consolations  in  my  complicated  life,  Louisa.  Yes, 
it  is  in  Domesday.  It  came  from,  the  Pomeroys  to  the 
Ilatnlyns  and  went  from  the  Ilamlyns  to — " 

"Stop!     Stop,  Gabriel!" 

"Black  means  'bleak,'  of  course;  and  'slade'  a  little  dene 
nr  valley,  or  a  green  plain  in  a  wood." 

"You  don't  want  me  to  ask  you  to  go  away,  do  you? 
I)Ut  I  shall  in  a  minute." 

He  stared  out  of  his  solemn  eyes — eyes  that  no  ray  of 
iminour  had  ever  lighted. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  get  so  self-absorbed.  It  is  blameworthy. 
But  these  things  are  my  only  interest  and  pleasure.  They 
iire  harmless  and  cost  nothing.  Louisa." 

"Nonsense,  Gabriel!  You  shan't  be  pathetic  and  senti- 
mental with  me,  because  I  won't  have  it.  These  thintxs 
nvfihtn't  to  be  your  only  interest  and  pleasure,  and  they 
cost  a  great  deal.  Look  at  the  books  you  buy.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  things  in  life  a  thousand  times  more  inter- 

--^x: 1    „i •--,.    ji _ii    ii-?_ . -     --     -11    i.!^i 
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"Well,  which  is  bettor,  to  f,'<"t  ohl  history  hy  hoart,  or 
make  new  history  yourself'/"' 

"That  I  shall  do,  willy-nilly," '  he  answered.  "It  is  even 
within  the  reach  of  imagination  to  see  myself  called  to 
leave  Blackslade. " 

"You  nev.-r  shall!" 

"Thank  you  for  hein^,'  so  positive,  Louisa.  It  is  like 
your  brave  heart  and  plucky  view  of  thinfjs.  But  really, 
in  my  darker  inoinents,  J  have  considered  the  chance  of  it. 
Hope  fools  one  so  curiously.  It  didn't  use  to  happen,  but 
now  it  docs.  Hope  deludes  mc  a  pood  deal  and  in  a  very 
iniexpected  way.  I  find  my  life,  wliii-h  oupht  to  be  highly 
dignified,  is  not  dignifitMl  in  tlie  least.  Instead  it  has  be- 
come just  a  sort  of  passing  from  one  unpleasant  event  to 
another.  A  voyage  without  a  harbour,  you  might  say. 
Perhaps  the  harbour  is  death;  yet  I  should  like  to  feel  the 
fag-end  of  life  would  find  me  iu  that  state  of  repose  and 
dignity  that  ])ccomes  old  age." 

"Why,  you're  not  sixty  yet." 

"Thcre'are  times  when  [  feel  as  much,  if  not  actually 
more.  You  see,  I  am  engag<Ml  eternally  in  making  bricks 
without  straw,  Louisa;  and  when  I'm  not  doing  that,  I'm 
writing  difficult  letters.  I  am  called  to  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  rudeness.  And  yet  there  is  no  excuse  for 
bad  manners.  ]\Ien  have  owed  uu^  money,  but  T  have  not 
lost  my  temper  or  treated  them  discourteously." 

"That  I  am  very  sure.  But — "  she  hesitated.  "I 
don't  think  life  ever  can  be  making  bricks  without  straw 
—if  you're  a  Christian.  Can  it?  Doesn't  religion  find 
the  straw?" 

"Well  said!  You  are  right.  It  was  a  lapse— I  didn't 
look  all  round  the  subject.  That  is  a  very  beautiful  re- 
mark, Louisa  -that  religion  finds  the  straw.  I  lack  trust, 
no  doubt.  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  religion,  just  as  my 
creditors  appear  to  have  iost  faith  in  me.  This  must  bo 
looked  into.  You  have  a  very  fine  nature,  Louisa,  and 
magnificent  qualities  of  sens,  and  imagination.  _  I  told 
Trvphena  so  not  an  hour  ago.  We  joined  iu  praising  you. 
She  loves  you.     And  so  do  I— yes— in  the  highest  possible 
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"You've  said  it  now!" 

"In  the  highest  jiossible  sense.     Between  us  these  great 
words  may  be  used  and  leave  no  loophole  of  raisunder- 
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standing.  You  have  helped  me  very  ofteu,  and  I  am  not 
(l-ad  to  gratitude.  If  cireumstauces — but  things  are  as 
they  are." 

•  'If     circumstances' — go     on     there,     Gabriel.     That 
sounded  as  if  it  niiglit  have  been  interesting."' 

■"The  paths  of  life  that  we  may  not  explore  always  look 
the  most  interesting." 

"Yet  those  who  have  explored  them  will  be  sure  to  tell 
us  they  are  not.  And  what  was  the  j)ath  you  would  iiave 
liked  to  explore.  Gabriel — 'if  circumstauces' — '«" 

"Had  not  made  it  impossible." 

"Yes?" 

"You." 

"Man  alive!" 

"Don't  think  I  am  speaking  oiT  book.  I'm  a  slow  but  a 
sure  thinker.  I'm  not  as  quick  as  many  men  to  discover 
;i  tiling;  but  once  discoverecl — I  said,  climbing  the  hill  just 
now — I  said  to  myself:  'How  often  I  come  up  here!' 
And  then  I  reflected,  and  ran  over  past  days  and  months, 
until  I  was  quite  disconcerted  to  think  how  often.  I  very 
nearly  turned  back  for  shame." 

"'Shame.'  Gabriel?  Oh,  don't  say  that.  You  knmv 
Very  well  the  welcome  that's  waiting." 

"I  do  indeed  know  it — and  how  undeserved;  for  ten 
to  one  but  I  come  to  prate  of  my  own  affairs  and  weary 
vou  to  death,  as  I  have  to-dav." 

"Xo— no." 

"My  road  is  a  thought  doubtful,  Louisa.  The  future  is 
hidden;  the  way  is  far  from  clear.  But  I  rest  in  hope  it 
will  grow  clearer  as  I  advance — and  then — if — ;     you — " 

Tic  rose  suddenly  and  went  to  the  window. 

' '  You  are  to  be  snowed  up  by  the  look  of  it.  I  must  get 
troing." 

Slie  came  over  to  him. 

"Thank  you  for  what  you've  said.  It  has  made  me  feel 
a  viry  happy  woman,  Gabriel." 

"I'd  mnke  you  hjippier  yet — if  the  power  was  in  rae. 
There's  none  like  you  in  the  world.  Louisa.  But  there  it 
i"^.     One  has  to  face  it — winter  and  so  on." 

"Go  away  now."  she  answered.  "I've  heard  enough. 
I  want  to  think  and  think.  Oh,  if  you  were  sensible  in- 
stead of  sensitive,  my  dear  man !  If  you'd  let  me  do  what 
voii  won't  let  that  grey-eyed  girl  do.     For  pity's  sake,  Ga- 
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bricl,  if  you  care  for  me  a  pinch,  let  me  have  the  chance  to 
show  1  care  for  you!" 

Fe  lauL'hed  at  that. 

"You're  a  wonderful  woman — one  of  the  old,  fine  sort. 
We  shall  meet  again  hefore  long,  I  dare  say,  and  maybe  1 
sliiill  he  hetti-r  company.  'I'here's  to  be  no  marrying  in  a 
hurry — my  I'etronell  and  Hugh  Grenville.  Of  course  the 
match  isn't  made  public  yet.  'Tis  to  be  iu  ihe  paper. 
'A  marriage  has  been  arranged.'  But  his  people  are  not 
well  pleased  and  want  it  delayed.  We  are  all  of  a  mind 
there,  for  he's  a  very  poor  man." 

Ilcr  lips  tightened. 

"The  longer  they  wait,  the  better." 

"You  don't  like  him!" 

"No,  I  do  not.  Such  a  man  is  not  good  enough  for 
Petronell." 

"Louisa!  He's  in  the  direct  line  of  the  great  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grenville!" 

"He's  sly  and  mean  and  crafty.  I've  quarrelled  with 
Petronell  already;  but  I'm  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you.  " 

"We  must  have  this  out.  You  amaze  me.  The  young 
fellow  has  struck  me  as  manly  and  ingenuous  and  simple- 
minded,     lie  is  a  good  physician,  and — and — " 

"Go  home,"  she  said.  "Get  down  the  hill  before  tlie 
drifts  come.  Don't  think  me  uncharitable  and  unkind.  I 
care  more  for  Petronell  than  any  girl  in  the  world  but  Sib- 
ley— you  know  that.     I  want  to  see  her  happy." 

She  put  his  hat  and  riding-stock  into  his  hands. 

"I  should  like  to  stop,"  he  answered;  "but  you  are  wise 
as  usual.  I  had  better  be  gone.  This  is  the  way  the  snow 
would  fall  when  I  was  a  boy — the  winter's  to  come." 

He  left  her,  and  on  the  way  home  met  Valiant  Dunny- 
brig.     The  elder  man  was  also  on  horseback. 

"Winter  and  trouble  be  roving  the  earth,  seeking  what 
they  may  destroy,"  said  the  master  of  Chittleford. 
"There's  much  sorrow  and  anxiety  afoot." 

"We  all  have  our  difficulties." 

"And  puzzles.  I  thought  ray  puzzle-time  was  ended, 
Shillingford,  for  I  felt  my  hand  in  my  Father's  hand  so 
firm,  that  I  hardly  needed  to  look  where  I  set  my  foot. 
But  let  them  that  think  they  stand  take  heed  lest  they 
fall.  This  runaway  marriage  between  my  niece  and  Sam- 
uel Sweetlaud:  it  have  been  the  surprise  of  my  life." 
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"No  doubt,  no  doubt — a  mystery  in  its  way.  But  we 
iiovcr  can  fathom  the  vagaries  of  the  human  luiud,  Dunny- 
liiifr.  There's  a  rumour — how  true,  1  know  not — that 
Swoetland  offered  himself  in  another  quarter  before  he  won 
his  new  wife,  and  that  he  was  shy,  therefore,  of  letting 
the  thine:  be  known.  However,  these  details  only  concern 
tlitin.  We  have  called  and  been  received  very  trracefully. 
Slic  has  a  very  good  manner  for  the  position,  and  he  is  u 
I'lirtunate  man." 

"There's  more  to  it  than  you  know.  I  misunderstood 
<;i(l  in  that  matter,  and  I'm  i)unished  pretty  severely. 
Doubt  got  in  me — like  a  pla<rue  of  sickness.  1  have  passed 
through  stickle  places,  neighbour." 

■'You  mi.ss  her,  no  doubt." 

"Yes,  I  miss  her." 

"And  Mrs.  Dunnybrig  must,  even  more  than  you  do. 
Hut  happily  Araminta  has  not  gone  far  off." 

■"Yes,  Mrs.  Dunnybrig  mi.sses  her.  We  have  Faith  Ar- 
iiill,  the  carpenter's  sister,  come  to  live  with  us  to  take  her 
I)l;ii'e.     She's  related  to  my  wife." 

"A  woman — well,  a  sad  woman,  who  takes  a  gloomy 
vii'W  of  life — so  her  brother  tells  me." 

"She  is  not  a  woman.  Merely  a  female — no  more  than 
llijit.  As  busy  as  a  bee,  I  grant.  But  her  hum  is  dreary 
aiul  bitter.  She  passes  through  the  chambers  like  a  dead 
Ifat"  blown  by  the  cast  wind." 

"A  chastening  woman." 

"She  has  been  sent  for  a  purpose,  and  T  know  it.  T 
described  her  to  my  wife  as  'a  horror  of  great  darkness.' 
iiiid  Jane  couldn't  deny  it." 

"You'll  make  a  change  presently.  'Tis  idle  to  live  with 
the  wrong  people  if  we  can  help  it." 

"I  don't  say  she's  the  wrong  person,  Shillingford — 
any  more  than  I  say  that  this  is  the  wrong  weather.  She 
may  be  the  messenger  of  the  Lord's  will;  she  may  be  the 
hleak  and  biting  arrow  of  truth,  shot  into  my  home  by  my 
Maker  for  His  own  good  reasons." 

"God  sometimes  speaks  doubtfully  to  try  our  wits," 
said  Gabriel. 
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in  you  to  mark  it.  If  I'd  been  less  sure  of  His  voice,  if 
I'd  been  humbler,  T  might  have  escaped  a  very  dreadful 
'Tror.     It  have  took  a  good  year  or  two  off  my  life,  and 
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is  being  paid  for  now  at  the  famine  priee  of  Faith  Arnell." 
They  had  reached  C'hittleforil's  great  gate,  and  a  man, 
passing  on  foot,  stopped  to  open  it  for  Valiant. 

"Thank  you,  Christian  Cobleigh,"  he  said.  "See  to  it, 
Christian,  that  your  father  lies  close  at  Venton  while  tliis 
weather  holds.  It  might  pinch  him  off,  like  a  withered  ap- 
ple, if  he  were  to  go  afield  until  the  cold  breaks." 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


Three  days  before  the  Christmas  festival,  Wldecombe  was 
^hoiked  by  another  sudden  disappearance :  for  hardly  had 
the  course  of  lit  run  smooth  again  after  Samuel  Sweet- 
land's  Sensational  and  secret  marriage;  hardly  were 
ti  igues  tired  of  discussing  the  departure  of  Araminta,  or 
lu iks  weary  of  craning  to  sec  her  enter  church  upon  her 
liusband's  arm,  when  Christian  Cobleigh  of  V'enton  set  a 
cnt  n  upon  his  doubtful  career,  vanished  from  his  native 
village  without  warning,  and  struck  not  less  than  five-and- 
hirty  homes  with  consternation.  Concerning  his  depar- 
ture there  existed  no  mystery  at  all.  On  Alonday  he  was 
kiiowa  to  be  about  his  usual  business;  on  Tuesday  the  taci- 
turn spirit  could  be  nowhere  ^'ound ;  and  with  him  dissolved 
away  the  accumulated  funds  <.  f  the  Rugglestoiie  Slate 
Club.  Upon  the  very  morning  of  the  annual  distribution 
(lid  Christian  convey  himself  into  the  void,  and  when  the 
tlub  met  at  "Rugglestone  Inn,"  the  treasurer  failed  to 
keep  his  appointment.  Messengers  to  Venton  met  with 
tidings  that  the  younger  Mr.  Cobleiph  had  not  been  seen 
for  twenty- four  hours,  nor  could  search  discover  the  ar- 
chives of  the  club  left  in  his  care.  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh 
and  his  widowed  lai.  hter,  Susie  Grey,  were  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  grief,  and  iJoctor  Grenville  had  been  called  to 
visit  the  ancient  man,  for  he  was  harshly  stricken  by  the 
blow.  None,  indeed,  censured  him,  but  the  club  evinced. 
an  unruly  and  recalcitrant  attitude  under  its  tribulation. 
A  painful  evening  was  spent  at  "Ru^"j;lestone  Inn,"  and 
since  the  sinner  had  taken  himself  out  of  reach,  every 
member  blamed  another  and  each  found  in  his  neighbour 
some  contributory  cause  of  the  universal  blow.  All  now 
a^'reed  that  Christian  Cobleigh  ought  never  to  have  been 
appointed  treasurer:  everybody  indicated  to  everybody 
fise  tnat  a  iiian  ijuucci  i  r  liis  luvc  yi  opuii,  v-Kit,  -oi  .:ii  ;;  — 
ihe  least  likely  to  resist  temptation  at  a  pinch;  everybody 
I  u'otested  that  pow.  r  had  been  given  Christian  to  draw 
the  funds  out  of  the  bank  previous  to  distribution.     It 
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was  calculated  tluit  ho  must  have  tnkon  at  loa>-'  five-and- 
tit'ty  pounds;  hut  wlxtlirr  to  pay  old  dchts,  or  lo  convey 
hiuisclf  out  of  liis  uative  i-c  rv,  inattt'iTd  little  to  his 
viifiriis. 

Vi-nton  was  swallowed  ir  d.'rk.-.oss.  and  th.'  disf?racc  of 
this  Ira^'cdy  rotlecti'd  lira  '  n  all  tlnTciu.  No  news 
rcacdu'd  rncl..'  Colilri^^di.  and  hclit'V.'d  that  his  sou  iiuist 
have  gone  ahroaii.  liut  ^'rufl-jini,'  spirits  j^uspeeted  tliat 
he  was  not  entirely  outside  Christian  "s  secrets,  ami  knew 
at  least  where  the  man  had  hiddm.  That  Christian  should 
have  ruined  his  career  for  fifty  jmunds  surprised  the  more 
reflective:  hut  the  i'ai-t  remained,  and  Christmas  was 
therehy  clouded  and  shorn  of  small  joys  in  many  a  small 
home. 

There  came  a  nif?ht,  ahout  a  month  after  this  disaster, 
when  Susie  (ircy  helped  her  father  into  his  coat  and 
wrapped  his  muftler  ahout  his  hold  n-ck,  tiiat  he  mis?ht  set 
forth  to  "Kuj,'glestnne  Inn'  and  take  his  part  at  a  verv 
important  meeting'  of  the  defrauded  slate  club. 

A  large  company  had  asseiid)led  and  it  was  patient  and 
orderly.  The  shock  and  loss  wei-e  di<?ested;  the  disap- 
pointment was  dulled;  the  folk  approached  their  problems 
in   a  spirit  of  good-fellowship  and   good-will. 

Nearly  thirty  men  crammed  the  tap-room  of  the  "Rug- 
glestone  Inn,"  and  through  a  tol)acc()  cloud,  gilded  by 
lamp  light,  one  might  have  marked  familiar  visages  amid 
the  throng— now  clear,  now  dim,  in  the  fog  of  the  smoke. 
At  the  top  of  the  table  a  white  smudge,  seen  fitfully  among; 
moving  heads,  indicated  the  beard  of  Valiant  Dunnybrig. 
who  .sat  in  the  chair;  elsewhere  a  bald  head  or  two  caught 
the  light  and  made  a  focus  for  it  amonir  the  hairy  crowns 
of  the  club  members ;  on  every  side  a  great  uoi.se  prevailed, 
and  the  clink  of  cloam  and  pewter  ran  like  a  treble  har- 
mony through  the  gruff  bass  of  many  voices. 

There  were  present  in  the  company  Birkett  Johnson, 
Nicky  Glubb,  Pancras  Widecombe  and"  many  others  from 
the  farms  and  village.  Artiuir  Pierce,  who  understood 
the  principles  of  a  famous  slate  (dub,  of  which  he  had  once 
been  secretary,  consented  to  come,  that  he  might  assist  the 
i— ■•,.iJ5iri;;;;iLia ;  iiiiii  T.  iiiiaiii  v,oiikei';  r.iiias  Coaker;  tilt' 
ITawkes,  father  and  son;  Peter  Smerdon  from  Bone  Ilill; 
and  Tom  (Jurney  the  blacksnuth,  were  others  of  the  more 
notable  people  present. 
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It  is  to  1)C  rciriiiikt'd  that  all  old  ditlVrfiu'cs  and  ancient 
•Mids  had  Mink  away  in  this  asscmhly.  Time  forpcts  not 
t\in  the  most  sc(|ii(;stvi«'d  hrart,  and  in  the  li^l't  <•'  tlds 
irravc  disaster  to  the  slate  eluh,  aneietd  enmities  had  their 
i|iiietus;  the  defrauded  land)  and  swindled  lion  lay  down 
tiiL'''ther.  Nicky  (Jlulili  r'nt,'ht  never  liave  dilVi'rcd  from 
")irkett  Johnson;  Elias  Coakcr  ndudit  never  have  strugjjlcd 
HI  i'attle  with  the  flamboyant  Pancras  Wideeondu^;  'Pom 
(liirney  himself  mitrht  never  have  outra<;ed  the  seusihili- 
lics  of  the  Vale.  In  tiie  light  of  this  ui)heaval,  men  made 
(uiiimon  cause.  They  were  in  fact  assembled  to  form  au- 
nt her  slato  club  on  th"  ruins  of  the  old;  and  they  proposed 
tli;it  the  new  institution,  in  virtue  of  its  complete  eciuiri- 
ni>nt,  perfect  system,  and  efficient  conti'ol.  should  bainsh 
painful  memories  of  ihat  destroyed  by  the  robb(>r  act  of  I'n- 
cle  ( 'dbleigh's  SOU.  Into  this  compatiy  crept  the  little 
tijrure  of  Uncle  himself,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  an- 
cient man  had  physically  shrunk  under  his  ^rief.  for  when 
i'ancras  and  .Mr.  Turtle  liberated  Uncle  from  his  hat,  his 
coat,  and  his  scarf,  a  mere  bent  and  earth-coloured  shred 
of  a  man  remained.  He  was  rounder  in  the  back  than 
cvei',  and  resembled  an  aped  and  lapping  beetle,  whose 
wings  could  bear  him  no  longer.  The  stinuilating  aroma 
of  suufY  hung  as  of  yore  about  him ;  but  his  eye  was  lustre- 
less; his  mouth  quivered  like  a  baby's:  it  seemed  clear 
that  joy  of  life  no  longer  existed  for  him  and  that  such 
mighty  troubles,  crushing  upon  his  antiquity,  must  shorten 
the  number  of  his  days. 

Valiant  Dunnybrig  made  a  kindly  allusion  to  the  mas- 
ter of  Venton  at  tlie  beginning  of  proceedings. 

"Before  we  bury  the  past,  neighbours.  I'll  say  one  word 
and  ask  you,  for  the  peace  of  an  aged  soul,  to  let  Uncle 
Turn  here  understand  that  none  among  us  bear  him  a 
grudge  in  this  matter.  "Tis  true  that  he  pot  Christian 
Cobleigh;  Christian  was  the  fruit  of  Uncle's  loins:  bu+ 
we  are  not  allowed  to  know  ])eforehand  what  sort  of  figure 
our  ofif'spring  be  going  to  cut  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
And  if  we  did,  no  doubt  a  thoughtful  member  here  and 
there  might  choose  to  be  childless,  for  the  sake  of  the  un- 

been  a  lot  better  if  Christian  hpdn't  eorne  into  the  world; 
but  no  blame  attaches  to  his  father  or  his  dead  mother 
'ither.     In  fact  I  have  it  from  Uncle  hisself  that  Chris- 
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tiaii  was  a  M'vy  liopel'iil  fashion  oi"  young  youth  and  quite 
up  to  his  naiiu',  until  he  went  to  Totnes  Races  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  And  there  the  devil  eoine  along,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bettinjr  man,  and  Christian  fell  under  the  "  «e  of 
gambling.     So,  afore  we  get  to  business,   I'll  t'  you 

to  express  to   Unele  that  not  one  amongst  us   i  the 

worse  of  him  for  what  part  he  had  in  his  son.  \.  *  all 
the  children  of  Almighty  God,  and  if  lie  wills  to  turn  out 
a  steady  crop  Oi.  bad  'uns  from  generation  to  generation, 
then  His  humble  tools  and  ministers,  such  as  Uncle  here, 
and  all  other  fathers  and  mothers  of  black  sheep,  mustn't 
be  judged,  for  none  suffer  more  than  them.  I  put  up  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  Uncle,  for  his  mind  be  a  good  bit 
shattered  by  this  dreadful  affair,  and  it  will  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  him  and  his  widowed  daughter  to  hear  that  the  Vale 
don't  hold  him  guilty." 

"I  beg  to  second  that,"  said  Birkett  Johnson,  and  the 
company  agreed  without  dissension. 

"And  now  us'll  get  to  business,"  cried  Nicky  Glubb. 
"Us  don't  want  no  more  bleating  and  snivelling.  Some- 
body will  call  for  a  vote  of  foretrivoness  for  (Christian  Cob- 
It'igh  nt'xt,  or  perhaps  a  stained  glass  wind(  r  to  him  in  the 
chunh." 

They  silenced  the  blind  man,  and  IMr.  Dunnybrig  ad- 
dressed Artliur  Pierce. 

"We  wish  to  know  all  about  the  club  you  was  interested 
in,  Pierce — its  rules  and  regulations,  laws  and  bv-laws,  and 
suchlike." 

"You  shall  hear  what  I  can  tell,  and  I'll  stand  by  the 
door,  because  thei'e's  more  air  moving  there,"  said  Arthur. 

A  personal  wonder  struck  not  a  ft'W  that  the  shattered 
husband  had  arist>n  from  his  own  ashes,  and,  again  could 
face  bis  fellows  thus  boldly. 

"Time  was  when  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  frighted 
that  man,  and  hark  to  the  dog  now'"  said  Glubb  audibly 
to  a  neighbour. 

"  'Tis  this  way,"  began  Mr.  Pierce.  "I've  looked  at 
your  rules,  and  I  see  yon  was  a  bit  foggy  in  a  good  few 
particulars.  Your  club  went  on  very  poor  lines,  and  so 
far  as  T  can  see,  'twas  more  of  a  "■  'ise  club  than  a  proper 
Si-ate  club,  run  for  high  v.asons.  To  provide  against  ill- 
ness be  the  proper  reason.  The  members  give  their  weekly 
sixpence,  and  a  penny  a  week  extra  for  the  doctor,  and  one 
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and  all  strictly  keep  the  rules  and  regulations.  Tlie  man 
amongst  you  who  has  the  ill  luck  to  fall  sick  should  l)e  al- 
lowed ten  shillings  a  week  for  ten  weeks  of  the  year;  hut 
you  make  no  time  limit  and,  what's  worse,  you  don't  have 
110  regular  paid  members  to  visit  the  sick  cases  and  report 
on  'em." 

He  continued  in  this  strain  and  elaborated  the  priuci- 
jiKs  and  practice  of  the  slate  club  he  hatl  known. 

•'And  when  all's  done,"  concluded  Arthur,  '"then,  three 
days  before  Christmas,  the  members  come  together  for  the 
'Siiare-out,'  and  they  take  equally  what  funds  be  left  over 
nt'tcr  all  expenses  are  paid.  It  happens  this  year  that  your 
share  was  going  to  be  extra  good,  because  the  members 
have  been  very  fortunate  and  escaped  illness  for  the  most 
l.;n-t." 

"  'Tis  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk.  We'll  forget 
ihat  i)art,"  declared  Mr.  Dunnybrig.  "The  thiu|^  is  to 
lit'iin  the  new  year  on  better  lines  and  with  surer  founda- 
tions and  a  larger  understanding  of  the  advantages  we 
tan  get  from  such  a  club.  And  I'll  join  for  one,  and  my 
men  shall  join;  and  I  hoi  ^  every  man  here  will  join,  and 
wlipn  he  goeth  home,  he  will  blaze  the  Kugglestone  Slate 
Club  abroad  and  get  his  neighbour  to  join." 

"And  I'll  join,  I'm  sure,  as  an  example,"  declared  Mr. 
Pierce,  "for  me  and  Mr.  Turtle  are  very  good  friends 
row.  and  I'll  be  very  glad  for  the  club  to  meet  here.  By 
rights  they  did  ought  to  have  their  own  meeting-room, 
where  the  members  can  assemble  once  a  week  for  business 
and  pleasure." 

"And  don't  let  it  be  run  so  as  any  damn  rogue  can  steal 
our  money  no  more,"  said  Nicky. 

"You  wasn't  in  it,  anyway,"  answered  Johnson. 

"No  more  I  was,  but  can't  a  man  feel  for  his  robbed 
Ti.ighbour?"  retorted  Nicky.  "And  I  be  coing  to  be  in 
ihc  next — if  a  honest  secretary  is  chose." 

"As  to  that,  the  treasurer  didn't  ought  to  have  tempta- 
tion thrust  in  his  way, ' '  explained  Mr.  Pierce.  ' '  He  should 
only  be  allowed  to  hold  sufficient  money  in  hand  to  meet 
tvcryday  expenses  and  pay  the  sick  members  their  money. 
Thcbulk  of  the  cash  did  ought  to  be  put  to  use." 

"Then  our  business  is  to  enroll  members,  build  up  the 
uvw  club,  and  appoint  officers,"  declared  ^Ir.  Dunnybrig. 
"And  a  dub-room  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fine   thought, 
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Pierce,  for  it  adds  great  importance  to  the  club  and  the 
meetings.     What  do  you  think  of  it,  Timothy  Turtle  V' 

"  'Tis  a  very  great  thougiit,"  admitted  the  master  of 
the  "Kuggk'stono  Inn."  "But  I'm  afraid  'tis  altogether 
too  groat  a  thought  for  me.  There's  only  the  fowl-houso 
across  the  yard.  No  doubt  you  could  put  a  stove  into 
that,  and  an  iron  roof  on  to  it,  and  a  floor,  and  so  on,  and 
build  up  a  clu])-room.  But  1  be  very  much  attached  to 
my  Bull"  Orpington  poultry,  and  in  a  Word,  if  there's  to 
be"  a  club-room,  1  think  it  might  be  wiser  for  the  new  club 
to  leave  here— to  my  sad  loss— and  go  to  Arthur  Pierce. 
'Twill  be  a  hard  blow  to  me,  and  1  must  say  it;  but  I  can't 
atl'ord  to  build  a  club-roum,  and  so  you'd  better  hear  the 
truth." 

There  was  silence.     Then  Nicky  spoke. 

"Well,  let's  get  over  to  tlie  'Old  Inn.'  Us  have  given 
Turtle  our  custom  for  a  long  time,  and  since  Arthuv  be 
free  and  twice  the  man  he  was,  and  he  have  that  large, 
empty  place  to  the  back  side  of  his  house,  1  vote  for  going 
back  to  him." 

"After  all  your  free  drinks,  Glubb!"  murmured  Turtle, 
for  the  blind  man's  ear  alone;  but  Nicky  had  no  time  to 
answer. 

"We'll  leave  that  delicate  question  for  a  sub-committee," 
said  Valiant  Dunnybrig.  "It  is  too  soon  to  decide  yet. 
The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  enroll  members  and  appoint 
officers.  As  a  rule  a  club  accepts  the  resignation  of  the 
late  secretary  as  its  first  piece  of  business;  but  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  do  that." 

They  proceeded  to  elect  officers,  and  ]Mr.  Dunnybrig 
himself  accepted  the  post  of  chairman. 

"I  thank  you,"  he  said,  "and  that  being  so,  I  ought  to 
have  a  voice  in  appointing  the  vice-chair.  And  I  submit 
tli't  it  would  be  a  great  salve  to  Uncle  Cobleigh's  feelings  if 
wc  put  him  in  the  vice-chair.  I  propose  Uncle  for  th;*! 
j)';rpose. " 

Th(  re  was  silence,  however,  and  it  grew  painful.  None 
seconded,  and   I'ncle  Cobleigh  spoke. 

"No,  no  —not  for  a  moment.  The  sins  of  the  children 
be  visited  on  the  fathers  often  and  o^ten.  I  quite  under- 
stand. I  wisli  the  club  well  and  shall  be  a  member  to  my 
dying  day — whicli  can't  be  far  off.  But  it  l)an't  right 
tiuit  I  should  be  lifted  up  to  any  high  place  in  the  matter 
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—owing  to  my  a^e  and  tlie  sad  facts  of  the  case.  And  if 
1  cnuld  do  so,  I'd  give  every  man  l)ack  what  my  son  stole 
from  'em,  and  perhaps,  if  the  lambing  season  be  all  I  hope, 
1  may  do  so;  and  mt  and  my  darter — and — and — God's 
my  judge,  but  this — awful  blow — " 

Here  sorrow  choked  Uncle  Cobleijih.  He  bent  lower 
and  lower  and  tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 

"Don't  take  on— don't  take  on.  Uncle,"  said  Birkett 
Johnson.  "We  know  how  'tis  with  you.  I  propose  Mr. 
Sweetland  for  vice-chair.  ^ly  master  has  the  matter  much 
at  heart  and  will  be  a  good  friend  to  the  new  club.  And 
he  would  have  been  here  to-night  but  for  his  wife.  He's 
took  a  cold  in  his  head  and  she  wouldn't  let  him  face  the 
night  air." 

"I  vote  Mr.  William  Coakcr  for  'vice,'  "  said  Pancras 
"Wideeombe;  and  Nicky  Glubb,  with  his  thoughts  on  Try- 
phena  Harvey,  seconded  the  proposition.  Another  la- 
iidurer  suggested  ]\Ir.  Turtle  and  Arthur  Pierce  seconded. 
The  matter  was  put  to  the  vote ;  then  Valiant  interrupted. 

"We  be  getting  very  irregular,"  he  said.  "There's 
thirty  men  or  more  in  the  room,  but  the  first  thing  before 
we  can  vote,  or  do  a  stroke  at  all,  be  to  decide  which  are 
in  the  new  club  and  which  are  not.  Only  the  enrolled 
members  can  act,  or  vote,  or  do  anything.  Those  that  ain't 
fining  to  join  must  now  get  up  and  go  home."  It  appeared, 
however,  that  every  man  present  desired  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  club.  Mr.  Coaker  won  the  greater  num- 
ber of  votes  for  the  position  of  vice-chairman,  and  then 
Valiant  Dunnybrig  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  ap- 
point joint  treasurers. 

"It  makes  more  work,  but  'tis  .safer — what  do  you  say, 
Pierce?" 

"  'Tis  a  very  wise  thought,  without  a  doubt.  And  one 
can't  so  much  as  smell  the  money  without  t'othc  so 
there's  no  fear  of  any  painful  accidents,"  declared  Ar- 
thur. 

To  this  delicate  and  important  task  came  Birkett  John- 
son and  Whitelock  Smerdon.  Tt  was  decided  that  no  bet- 
ter men  could  be  chosen ;  while  Pancras  Wideeombe,  to 
Ills  immense  gratification,  was  nominated  as  secretary. 

"  'Tis  a  great  lift  up  for  a  workhouse  boy,"  declared 
Xiek>'  Glubb,  "and  he  ought  to  stand  drinks  on  the  strength 
of  it,  if  he's  made  of  the  proper  stuff." 
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tivt  members  must  now  be  appointed  for  tbe  comrait- 
ee,      explained  Arthur  Pierce;  "and  two  nierubers  must 
he  appointed   lor  stewards   to   visit   the  siek.     That's  av 
important  thiuj;,  because  they  {,'et  paid." 

"And  'tis  this  committee  that  will  have  to  decido 
whether  we  stop  witfi  Turtle,  or  go  to  Arthur  Pierce  in  fu- 
ture added  \aliaut  Dunnybrig.  "And  if  we  stop  h.Te 
we  Shan  t  have  a  club-rooMi,  they  must  remember;  so  that's 
a  delicate  task  tor  them.  And  the  stewanis  will  aNo  hav.. 
a  (  ehcate  task,  because  to  decide  wliether  a  member  be 
really  sick  or  only  pretending  calls  for  a  great  .  '.  vernes- 
and  may  make  enemies.  Not  that  among  a  lot  oi  .lonour- 
al)le  Christian  men,  any  one  would  sink  to  "et  sick- 
money  under  false  pretences,  I  should  hope." 

"Don't  you  hope  nothing  like  that,  Valiant  Dunnvbri" 
because  'tis  vain,"  declared  Mr.  Ghihl.  "Where  hi'^' 
money  be  the  matter,  'tis  stark  madness  and  flvin  in  the 
lac.>  ot  human  nature  to  trust  man,  woman,  or  child  " 

m -..w'^^V''*  '"'^  ^"°'^'  Nicky,"  answered  Mie  master  of 
Chittleford. 

wwu*^*""  there's  the  doctor,"  continued  Arthur  Pierce 
When  you  ve  elected  your  committee,  vou  must  seek 
young  Doctor  Grenville  and  see  if  he'll  accept  the  ap- 
pointment for  a  year.  I  say  him,  because  there's  nobodv 
else  on  the  spot,  and  the  gentleman  as  comes  t  vice  a  week 
from  ten  to  twelve,  to  the  consulting-room  bv  the  post-of- 
hce,  though  a  tower  of  strength  no  doubt  bv  dav  is  onlv 
a  mere  name  by  night.  In  fact,  he  lives  to'Xewtown 
Abbot. 

"And  might  so  well  live  in  the  moon  for  all  the  good 
Jie  can  be  to  us."  declared  Pancras  Widecoird)e. 

The  committee  was  then  considered,  and  both  Turtle 
and   Pierce  were  invited  to  sit  upon  it. 

"I  can't  and  T  won't,  and  'twould  be  indecent  to  a.x 
me,  declared  Timothy.  "Surely  to  God  vou  see  that? 
1  he  hrst  thing  the  people  will  have  to  do  mu.st  b.'  to  decide 
It  the  club  be  coming  here  any  more.  So  I'm  prejudiced  " 
Arid  the  same  here,"  said  Mr.  Pierce.  "You 'can't  ask 
me  and  Turtle." 

A  committee  was  therefore  elected  without  them   though 
tfie  matter  took  some  time,  because  Nickv  proposed  himsHf 
and  argu.d  Jong  with  Mr.  Dunnvbritr  as  to  the  proprietv 
or  even  possibility,  of  so  doing.     It  wa^j  finally  decided  that 
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Nicky  iiiiglit  propose  liiiiiscif,  hut  since  none  secuiideil  liiiii, 
, ..>  services  to  liie  club  wci'e  lost. 

You   be  our  bonary  accordiou-phiyer,"  said   I'aneras, 
"and  that's  someth.ng." 

"Honury  be  blasted!"  answered  the  blind  man,  who 
was  much  annoyed  that  none  desired  hi;n  in  otKce.  "All 
you  blades  will  rake  a  bit  out  of  tliis,  and  why  tor  should 
1  be  denied,  just  becaus  I'm  blind?  You  don't  want  eyes 
on  a  slate  club  coniiiiittce;  you  want  brains." 

"It  isn't  because  you're  blind;  it's  liecause  you  are  not 
re(ii>  -ed,  Nicky  (ilubb,"  explained  the  chairman.  "We 
i.eed  but  five  men,  and  the  sense  of  the  meeticg  is  that 
you're  not  one  of  them." 

^'icky  growled. 
The  sense  of  this  meeting  wouldn't  load  a  louso,"  he. 
said.     "However,  if  1  ban't  in  it  myself,  I'll  have  my  knife 
:ii  it  every  day  we  Tueet.  and  if  I'm  ill,  as  I  generally  be 
in  the  month  of  February,  1  shall  look  to  the  club  to  see 
iiic  throu^'h  it." 

"That's  what  we  be  here  for,"  said  Birkett  Johnson. 

"Subscription  cards  will  be  printed  and  a  book  of  rules 
given  to  each  member  in  due  course,"  announced  Valiant 
Dunnybrig,  "and  now,  as  appointed  secretary,  Mr.  Wide- 
coiiilie  will  read  out  the  rules  of  Arthur  Pierce's  old  club 
that  worked  so  fine.  And  if  any  quarrel  with  any  rule, 
iKiw's  the  time  to  do  so,  afore  we  vote  them  into  law  for 
the  r-lub.  I  may  say  we  start  fresh,  because  by  all  ac- 
counts Christian  Tobleigh  made  a  clean  sweep  of  docu- 
ictits.     There's  nothing  left  to  show  how  anybody  .stood." 

Pancras  nad  the  proposed  rules,  and  none  demurred 
until  the  twelfth  was  reached. 

"  'That  at  the  <J<at}i  of  a  member  of  this  Socieftf,  each 
mcmher  shall  contribute  one  shilling,  and  the  amount  so 
idilizcd  be  paid  to  the  icidow  (on  furnishing  the  secreiarif 
nilh  her  marriage  certifieate)  or  next  of  kin:  ani  on  'he 
(hnlh  of  a  member's  xcife,  each  tnemb<  r  shall  contribute 
si.rpince,  to  be  paid  to  the  husband  rrilhin  one  month,  un- 
(i>  r  penaltif  of  a  jme  of  threepence,'  "  read  Pancras,  and 
< ilubb  made  comment. 

"That's  silly  bosh,"  he  declared.  "Any  fool  would 
rather  he  fined  threepence  than  pay  si.xpence.  Besides, 
why  for  should  us  have  the  call  for  money  always  hanging 
over  us?     liecause  a  member  dies,   that's  no  just    reason 
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why  I  should  fork  out  a 
certificate  or  none." 

A  good  few  were  of  Nicky's  opirion;  but  on  taking  a 
vote,  the  law  passed.  * 

''Same  for  one,  same  for  all,"  declared  Dunnvbr- 
The  next  rule-No.  13-will  hit  you  harder 'than "the 

regulation^  ""  ^''"'^'  ^°^  ^^"''^'  ^^'^^  ^^'^ 

"  [That  if  any  member,  during  chib-hours,  curse,  swear, 

or  give  the  he   or  come  into  the  club-room  intoxicated,  or 

call  any  one  by  an  improper  name,  he  shall  be  fined  one 

Mr^'oiutbr'' '^  ''^^'''''''    ^""^  '"^^^  "^^  ^°"  ^'""^  "^"  ^^^^' 

M-"/°P/^i  drop  a  lot  more  under  that  rule  than  the  last 
Nicky,"  declared  Timothy  Turtle. 

,  ''  'Tis  a  blasted  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject and  I  call  on  all  men  to  refuse  to  pass  it  "  said 
Nicky.  "Why-good  Lord  A 'mighty '-notSo  cuss  th'n 
that  deserve  to  be  cussed,  and  not  to  give  the  lie  to  a  liar 
and  not  to  be  drunk  if  you  choose  to  be  drunk- 'tis  So- 
cialism, and  I  won't  sign  to  it  for  any  living  man!" 

Besides,  declared  a  labourer  named  Sandy  Blake 
from  Blacks  ade  -you  can't  in  reason  order  us  not  to 
come  into  the  club-room  intoxicated.  For  why?  There 
ain  t  no  elub-roora  to  come  into  " 

he;""''' T;,7r  f^'Tl]  *^ «"° '  ^"*  ^^  ^^*^^'°«d  to  be  a  mem- 
ber Ihe  list  of  the  fanes  awoke  increasing  indignation 
within  him,  and  when  his  wife  came  for  him,  before    he 

lakrhimZme.*'^  ""^^°="'  ^^^  ^^"^^  "P-  ^-  ^-^'^  *° 
;'Lead  me  out  of  this."  he  said.     "  'Tis  a  herd  of  poor 
spiritless  dogs  that  I  be  got  in.  and  they  don't  caJe  what 

,'n  Zr    'i'  f      ''«»°V^''''."'''^''  '"^  '«°^  ««  there's  bones 
in  their  plates  and  straw  in  their  kennels.     A  cowardlv 

rnT'  mL^'I?/"^  ^"J"'"''  ""'^  '^ther  warm,  like  bugs  in  a 
rug.     No  fight    no  faercenoss,  no  spirit  among   'em     To 

Siat'^nexr   Th'    'V"'^  T^  ^r^'^'^'     ^^^  troufer-button.s, 
What  next  r     They  11  say  how  I'm  to  brush  my  hair  next, 

l^won  t  be  a  tame  rabbit  for  all  Widecombe-blind  as  I 


'^Rabbir!'-'^!  ''T  ^rY'  r^""^^'''  ^^'  '^^^'^^d-d  theirs. 
Kabbit.!      110  I  a. led  as  he  v  .t^'drew.     "Fat.  pot-bel- 
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litd  rabbits!  1  won't  neighbour  with  you.  I  (h)n't  want 
your  dirty  doles.  You  be  a  lot  of  mean  cockroaches- 
red  cockroaches!" 

lie  was  led  away  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  ]\Ir.  Dunnyl)rig. 

In  a  fortnight  th(>  club  numbered  seventy-two  members, 
iind  ciimplete  success  promised  to  crown  its  activities. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

"With  Spring  eanie  the  public  atuiouncomcnt  of  Pctrontll 
Sliillingford's  betrotluil,  and  the  event  provoked  less  in- 
terest thau  Gabriel  had  expected.  He  wearied  the  hum- 
i)lest  ears  with  the  Grenville  family ;  but  found  an  iu- 
elination  on  the  part  of  Wideeoiube  to  judge  his  future 
son-in-law  upon  the  practical,  if  narrow,  l)asis  of  his  own 
record.  The  indifferent  were  cautious  and  said  nothing; 
the  kind-hearted  declared  that  the  doctor  was  very  goud- 
lookiug;  the  plain-si)oken  expressed  a  hope  that  Hugh 
CJrenville  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  and  that  no  troublesome 
t-rop  would  come  to  harvest  after  his  marriage. 

"Wild  oats!  wild  oats!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shillingford. 
"What  are  you  talking  about,  Peter  Smerdon?  But  you 
prol)ably  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  great  traditions, 
or  that  expression  of  the  French:  Nobhssc  oblige.  It 
means  that  the  nobly-born  go  under  a  debt  to  their  an- 
cestors, and  tlicy  have  to  discharge  that  debt  by  remem- 
bering that  from  the  great  more  is  demanded  than  from 
the  hunil)le.  ]\Iy  son-in-law  belongs  to  the  class  that  is 
called  to  set  an  example  in  the  world,  ]\Ir.  Smerdon.  A 
Grenville  has  ti  _  ny  himself  much  that  might  be  a  tempta- 
tion for  other  joung  men.  A  Grenville  should  be  like 
Ca'sar's  wife,  in  fact." 

"And  what  was  she  like?"  asked  Peter. 

"Above  suspicion,"  answered  .Mr.  Shillingford. 

"Ah!  so  he  is,  then."  admitted  the  other;  "by  all  ac- 
counts he's  soared  high  above  suspicion.  'Tis  |>roof  posi- 
tive—unless that  girl  to  Chagford's  a  liar.  However,  if 
he's  going  to  be  one  of  the  family,  you  won't  find  me  say 
a  word  against  him.  Poor  as  a  coot  by  all  accounts;  but 
that's  not  his  fault,  T  daro  say." 

"I  have  his  word."  answered  Mr.  Shillingford.  "T  have 
Doctor  Orenville's  word  that  in  certain  dl  ■cctions  his  pros- 
]>ects  are  exceedingly  bright.  Naturally,  as  a  man  of  hon- 
our and  breeding,  he  hesitates  to  discuss  the  delicate 
question  of  dead  men's  shoes;  and  I  am  the  last  to  press 
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liim  to  do  so.     But  it  happens  that  the  young  man  has 
prospects.     He  is,  in  lact,  marking  time  here." 

"Oh,  I  never  heard  that  name  for  it.  However,  he's 
won  your  line  darter,  and  1  liope  her  high  nature  aud  re- 
ligion and  so  on  will  pull  him  up.  Who  have  he  got  be- 
longing to  him?" 

'•His  family  lives  in  East  Devon,"  answered  Gabriel. 
•He  has  a  widowed  mother,  three  sisters,  and  a  brother. 
Concerning  the  brother  he  has  little  to  tell  us.  But  he 
lives  at  home.  His  mother  was  a  Westonhaugh,  What  a 
vista  that  name  opens  to  the  thoughtful  mind!  Two  of 
his  sisters  are  married,  but  the  eldest  is  not.  She  lives 
with  Mrs.  Grenville.  1  do  not  gather  there  is  any  wealth; 
liut  in  the  case  of  his  sister  Kate,  she  is  wedded  to  a  sol- 
dier and  is  in  India  at  present.  Her  husband  is  Captain 
Langford,  of  the  Third  Ghurka  Regiment.  His  other  mar- 
ried sister— Winifred— is  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Sep- 
timus Stephens,  a  scholar  of  Cambridge  University,  who 
lias  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  has  live  children." 

Mr.  Sraerdon  nodded. 

"And  what  do  they  all  think  about  it?"  he  inquired. 

"I  shall  be  able  to  answer  that  question  at  a  later  date." 
replied  Gabriel,  "because  my  Petronell  pays  the  family  a 
visit.  In  fact  we  start  on  Monday  next.  I  say  '  we, '  because 
•Mrs.  Grenville  has  expressed  a  wish  for  me  to  vi.sit  her 
along  with  my  girl.  It  is  natural.  And  I  have  little  doubt 
that  before  I  leave  Honiton  Pitfard — that  is  tlie  name  of 
their  township— I  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  arrange 
lor  them  to  come  and  spend  a  fortnight  or  so  at  Black- 
slade." 

"Lord,  to  hear  you!  And  where 's  the  money  coming 
from  ? ' ' 

"Good-by,  Peter,"  answered  Gabriel.  It  was  now  Mr. 
•Sliillingford's  practice  instantly  to  terminate  any  inter- 
view with  Whitelock's  father  when  conversation  threat- 
ened unpleasantness. 

In  due  course  the  young  doctor  of  Widecombe,  leaving 
Iiis  slender  duties  in  the  hands  of  an  Ashburton  physician, 
wiut  to  prepare  his  relatives  for  the  coming  visit;  and 
ihen  arrived  a  day  when  I\Ir.  Shillingford  and  Petronell 
•it'parted  for  Honiton  Piffard.  jNIrs.  Windeatt.  on  her  way 
'o  a  meet  of  hounds,  dropped  in  at  Blackslade  to  witness 
tile  start.     In  a  covered  carriage,  hired  from  the  "Dol- 
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phin"  at  Bovej',  did  father  and  daughter  set  out;  and  ^Ir. 
Shillingi'ord  wore  his  silk  hat  and  a  new  overcoat,  while 
his  luguage  was  packed  in  a  new  portmanteau  of  rusiict 
leather,  with  the  letters  G.  S.  stamped  thereon  in  gold. 
Petronell  wore  a  new  dress  and  hat.  She  was  happy  ami 
very  beautiful  to  see.  Sibley  preserved  a  semblanee  of 
animation  until  the  vehicle  drove  oft";  and  Whiteloek  also 
endeavoured  to  i)e  cheerful;  but  his  grin  was  ghastly,  and 
perished  before  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight.  Then  did 
Sibley  break  down  and  retreat,  that  Louisa  Windeatt 
niight  not  see  her  tears. 

But  Whiteloek  was  not  so  particular. 

"Poor  toad!"  he  said,  "enough  to  make  her  cry.  'Tis 
all  a  sickening  sham  and  show,  and  the  life's  being  knocked 
out  of  us,  i  do  assure  'e.  There's  my  wife  going  to  be 
a  mother,  please  (iod,  next  April,  and  the  place  doomed, 
and  a  whisper  of  brokers  if  nothing  be  done  afore  Lady 
Day;  and  him  going  otf  as  if  Petronell  was  to  marry  a 
millionaire,  instead  of  a  vicious  young  rip  that's  not  worth 
the  boots  on  his  feet." 

"1  know,"  answered  Louisa.  "I  know  all  about  it. 
The  thing's  all  wrong,  Whiteloek,  and  in  anybody  but  your 
father-in-law  it  would  be  infamous;  but  there's  nobody 
quite  like  h'm  in  the  world,  and  so  there  are  no  standards 
to  judge  him  by." 

"Yes,  there  are,"  answered  Whiteloek.  "A  bankrupt 
is  a  bankrupt,  and  the  standards  they  are  jddged  by  are 
very  well  known." 

''It  mustn't  be.  It  shan't  be,  Whiteloek.  I've  come 
here  this  very  morning  to  see  you  and  Sibley  about  it.  I 
only  pretended  I  was  going  hunting.  You  can  take  my 
horse  into  the  stable  and  I'll  seek  Sibley.  And  I  don't 
mean  to  leave  Blackslade  till  something  is  settled.  I've 
done  a  lot  already,  but  you  shall  hear." 

She  went  within,  found  the  sobbing  Sibley,  and  set  to 
work  to  dry  her  tears. 

"That  new  portmanteau  be  the  last  straw,"  gasped  Mrs. 
Smerdon.  "There  was  three  tin  boxes  he  might  have  had, 
and  a  carpet-bag  and  a  fine  trunk  so  good  as  new,  that  be- 
longs to  my  husband.  Whiteloek  bought  it  when  we  was 
married.  I3ut  no,  he  must  pay  two  pound  for  that  daz- 
zling thing.  I  say  'pav';  but  Lord  knows  when  he'll  do 
that." 
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Louisa  then  explained  her  fixe(l  determination  to  play 
fjood  fairy  at  Blackslade,  while  Sihley  declared  ii  a  phy- 
siral  impossibility  and  Whitelnck,  when  he  jo  ned  them, 
iiiournfiiUy  believed  that  his  wife  was  right  and  there  was 
lui  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"Then  listen  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Windeatt,  "and  I  think 
tliat  1  can  convince  both  of  you." 

"Money's  not  merely  tight;  it  don't  e.xist.  There  won't 
lie  food  for  the  cattle  in  a  month,  and  how  we  be  going 
to  face  March  would  puzzle  the  prophets." 

"And  I'm  sure  I'm  terrible  fond  of  father,"  added 
Sibley,  "but  'tis  very  hard  on  Whitelock  to  spend  all 
his  wits  and  skill  and  great  cleverness  in  trying  to  keep 
other  people  out  of  the  workhouse.  It  ban't  fair,  and  I 
don't  care  who  hears  me  say  so." 

"The  thing  to  do,"  declared  Mrs.  Windeatt,  "is  this. 
We  must  make  Mr.  Shillingford  believe  himself  much 
richer  than  he  really  is." 

"Good  Lord,  Louisa!"  cried  Sibley,  "that's  what  he 
always  does  do!  What  you  want  to  drive  into  father  is 
that  he's  a  pauper,  and  ought  to  act  according." 

"You  misunderstand.  I  mean  that  he  must  suddenly 
find  himself  richer  by  a  considerable  deal  of  money.  And 
I'm  going  to  work  it.  Yes,  this  is  to  be  my  privilege,  and 
you  needn't  thank  me.  either  of  you.  I  may  have  some 
thing  to  gain.  We  must  be  quite  frank  among  our  three 
selves,  and  nobody  else  is  going  to  know  anything  at  all 
about  it." 

"If  you  mean  a  mortgage,  Blackslade's  mortgaged  up 
to  the  roof-tree  a 'ready,"  said  Whitelock. 

"I  don't  at  all.  And  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Shillins- 
ford  won't  accept  help  from  anybody.  That's  quite  clear. 
But  what  must  happen  is  this.  He  must  suddenly  dis- 
fover  that  he  is  richer  by  a  great  increase." 

"He  is  richer  by  a  great  increase,  only  'tis  too  late," 
answered  Sibley.  "Whitelock  have  got  a  clear  hundred 
pound  more  out  of  the  place  this  year  than  ever  it  yielded 
afore;  but  that's  no  use.  There's  over  a  thousand  pound 
of  debts." 

"Suppose  he  were  to  find  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds?" 

"He'd  pay  a  tow^n-crier  to  seek  the  owner,"  declared 
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"But  if  it  appeared  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that 
it  was  his  own  money  he  had  found?" 

^'How  could  that  be?    We  don't  live  on  a  tin-mine?" 
But  there  might  be  a  silver-mine,  or  some  such  thintr 
under  your  floor."  ^' 

^    ''You     beat     me,     ma'am,"     said     Whiteloek     bluntly 
Pairy-stories  ain't  no  use  in  a  fix  like  this.     Perhaps    if 
I  may  ax  without  rudeness,  you'll  tell  iis  what  the  deuce 
you  re  aiming  at." 

"Well,   you   and   Sibl-       are  not   proud   and   silly,   are 
3  ou  .' 

"Don't  know  about  silly.  Some  might  sav  we  was  a 
couple  of  zani.'s  to  bide  here,  for  we  be  doing  no  good  to 
ourselves,  Ged  knows,  and  mighty  little  to  anvbodv  else 
But  as  to  pride— no,  we  ain't  got  a  pinch  of  tliat  between 
us.  .No  Smerdon  was  ever  proud.  We  ain't  built  in  that 
particular  pattern  of  foolishness." 

"Very  well,   then.     Now,  doesn't  it  occur  to  vou  that 

•'  ''c^",v  '''/''*'  ^"^  ^^'^  ^'''"''^y  g'^ost-the  far-famed 
miser  Shillmgford  of  old?" 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  laughed  Sibley.     -  'Tis  just  a  case 

for  him,  but  like  most  of  the  ghosts  ever  I  heard  of    h,. 

don  t   come   forward   when   he   might   be   most   useful      I 

reckon  what  he  scraped  together,  if  the  tale  be  true    was 

found  pretty  quick  after  he  died.     Or  else  he  mnv  have 

entered  into  a  contract  with  the  devil  to  take  it  with'  him  " 

aa.  •      "  *        "     ''^^°"*  ^^ '  ^^'"^^  ^^°^*   '•''"  S"t  ^«  appall- 

2^^!^^-  ^'"''  ^•"'  '"^  ^''^'^"  ^^'*^-^  --« 

"No,  Sibley.  I  cannot;  and  if  you  had  a  pinch  of  ima-i- 

r.     'Ji"^  .^"f*'  ^'"'"'^^  ^^^   ^^'"^   possibilities.     The   ghost 
rirst.     What  is  he  supposed  to  be  like?" 

"Father's  father  had  a  labourer  who  saw  it  And  that's 
the  nearest^  we've  got  to  him.  An  old  man  with  a  long 
white  heard.     That's  all  we  can  say." 

"Capital!  We  could  easily  imitate  an  old  man  with  a 
long  white  beard.  Whiteloek  could  be  the  ghost  himself, 
and  you  could  see  him!" 

Sibley  stared;   then   her  eyes  flashed   understanding. 
He  could  see  himself  for  that  matter."  she  said,  rising 
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•d  looking-glass  he'd  done  so!  But — no,  no — Louisa.  Look 
all  around  it.  A  ghost's  too  ridiculous  to  he  true  nowa- 
days " 

"Not  at  all;  a  ghost  is  too  ridiculous  not  to  be  true  now- 
adays. Hundreds  of  people  believe  in  ghosts  and  jump 
at  any  chance  to  hear  a  real  ghost  story;  and  this  will  be 
real,  because  the  proof  of  the  pudding's  in  the  eating. 
Vour  family  ghost  knows  that  the  heir  is  fearfully  hard 
ui).  and  so  he  appears  at  the  critical  time,  when  the  meeting 
of  creditors  has  actually  been  arranged,  and  shows  the 
secret  of  his  buried  treasure." 

"Won't  do,"  declared  Smerdon,  "and  I'll  tell  you  for 
why.  Granted  that  in  your  sporting  spirit,  and  for  kind- 
ness to  the  Shilliugfords,  you're  game  to  plank  down  a 
u'ood  dollop  of  cash  to  clear  the  air  and  put  my  father-in- 
law  on  his  legs  again  with  a  few  hundred  to  the  good — 
granted  that.  But  what  shape  be  it  going  to  take?  You 
can't  go  shovelling  sovereigns  under  a  floor,  or  down  a 
chimney.  He's  quick  as  lightning  about  detail  when  any 
old,  ancient  thing's  the  matter,  and  the  rroney  would  have 
to  be  a  hundred  year  old  at  the  least,  whatever  shape  it 
took." 

"I've  thought  of  that.  Indeed,  I  felt  so  positive  that 
you  sensible  things  would  think  just  as  I  do  about  the  mat- 
ter, that  I  have  taken  the  first  steps.  You  shall  hear  in  a 
moment  what  I've  done.  Now  let's  go  out  and  see  how  the 
land  lies.  We've  got  to  decide  where  the  ghost  has  to  ap- 
[iear  and  where  the  treasure  is  to  turn  up.  A  good  bit 
of  heavy  work  will  be  needed,  and  we  must  do  it  and  no- 
body else. ' " 

"And  somebody  else  must  find  the  treasure,"  declarc<l 
Sibley.  "The  oldest  part  of  the  place  will  be  best,  because 
the  ghost  couldn't  have  hid  anything  in  the  byres  built 
fifty  years  ago.  The  old  stable,  with  cobblestone  floor,  that 
stands  by  itself  below  the  well — that's  the  place." 

They  went  out  and  INIrs.  Windeatt  examined  the  stable. 
It  stood  apart--a  time-foundered  edifice,  that  cried  either 
for  restoration  or  destruction. 

"The  very  thing,"  she  declared,  "and  for  more  reasona 
than  one.     What's  it  used  for  now?" 

"For    nought."    answered    Whitelock.     "We   keep    the 
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"And  how  much  to  make  it  shipshape  again?" 

"Ten  or  twelve  at  the  least.     But  we  don't  want  it." 

"1  think  you  will,  though.  And  I'm  sure  Mr.  Shilling- 
ford  won't  mind  if  you  say  you  want  to  rebuild  it." 

"He'd  be  delighted.  He  likes  the  wretched  thing,  be- 
cause it  is  old,"  answered  Sil)ley. 

"The  floor's  the  point — the  vital  point  lur  us.  Old  cob- 
ble. Now,  would  it  be  possible  to  bore  underneath  and 
make  holes  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  the  stones?" 

Whiteloek  considered. 

"It  could  be  done."  he  said.  "We  could  run  under 
and  lift  the  stones  in  patches  and  drop  "em  again.  But 
that's  making  work.  'Twould  be  easier  just  to  break  'em 
out  and  put  'em  back. ' ' 

"The  point  is  this,"  declared  Louisa  Windeatt.  "We 
hide  away  valual)los  worth  two  thousand  pounds  and  more; 
but  two  thing.^  must  be  thought  of — in  fact  three.  First, 
the  treasures  have  got  to  be  old;  second,  when  they  come 
to  light,  they  have  got  to  look  as  if  they'd  been  there  a 
hundred  years,  and  third,  nothing  must  suggest  to  the 
tinder  that  they  have  not  been  there  a  hundred  years  or 
more.  The  qut  -tion  is,  can  Whitelock,  with  our  help,  bury 
the  things  .so  carefully  that,  when  they  are  found,  they  will 
seem  to  have  been  here  for  ages  under  the  cobble- 
stones ? ' ' 

"You  talk  as  if  it  only  remained  to  bury  a  lot  of  treas- 
ures,'' .said  Sibley.  "The  first  puzzle's  surely  the  biggest; 
to  get  old  things  that  are  ever  so  valuable  and  yet  will  go 
into  a  pretty  small  space." 

"That  was  my  part,"  answered  her  friend  quietly;  "and 
that  I've  done." 

"Done,  Louisa!" 

"Yes,  Sibley — done.     I  didn't  go  to  London  for  nothing 

— hateful  place  !     I've  bought  what  cost  me — no  matter  the 

figure — and  what,  no  doubt,  when  sold  again  will  bring  in 

not  so  very  much  less.     Just  a  lot  of  rubbish  in  my  eyes! 

But  mea  }i  to  an  end.     It's  all  stored  away  at  Kingshead, 

and  if  y  )U  both  come  up  to-morrow,  we'll  plan  the  next 

stage  o'    the  plot.     I  have  snuflf-boxes  and  Sheffield  plate 

and    s' oe   buckles   and   miniatures   and    old   jewellery.     I 

went  to  shops  above  suspicion  and  no  doubt  got  my  money's 
— J  I-       *  -,  1  1 1.     -.     *  J »  •       .     i         „■•''_■  _     • 
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crumbly  wood  boxes,  or  something — and  insert  them  under 
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you  see — we  can 't — we 
"Thousands  of  pounds — 
And  wliut  on  eartli  d"vou 


the  cobblestones.  We  three,  working  to^ctht  r,  can  do  tliat 
easily  enough.  Let  your  two  men  and  Joan  go  to  Ash- 
burton  Revel  next  week  and  we  shall  have  Blackslade  to 
ourselves. ' ' 

' '  But — but — Louisa — don 't 
really   can't!"    began    Sibley, 
good  heavens! — its  a  fortune 
get  out  of  it?" 

"We've  passed  that  point,"  answered  ^Irs.  Windeatt 
firmly.  "That  aspect  of  tlie  matter  is  quite  understood. 
I'm  not  doing  this  for  fun — perhaps  not  all  for  friend- 
ship, either.  Don 't  you  worry  about  what  1  get  out  of  it, 
Sibley.  That's  my  affair.  Now,  we've  done  enough  for 
to-day.  Everything  has  fallen  out  very  well  indeed. 
Providence  is  on  our  siae.  Drive  up  in  the  market  cart  to 
supper  to-morrow,  and  then  you  can  bring  back  the  bo.\ 
with  you,  after  it's  dark,  and  lock  it  up  safely  till  next 
week." 

The  enterprising  lady  left  Blackslade  an  hour  later,  and 
when  she  had  gone  Sibley  Snierdou  and  her  husband  dis- 
cus.sed  this  great  event.  Whitelock  was  in  magnificent 
spirits. 

"  'Tis  out  and  away  the  best  luck  that  have  happened  to 
us  since  we  married,"  he  said.  "And  the  fine  thing  about 
it  'pears  to  be  that  there's  no  call  to  fret,  or  fetl  at  all  un- 
comfortable. You  mark  my  words,  Sib,  that  widow  have 
got  her  own  ideas  about  the  future.  She  sees  the  interest 
on  her  money  all  right — and  she  ain't  going  to  wait  for  it 
till  the  next  world,  neither." 

"She's  very  fond  of  father,"  admitted  Sibley;  "and 
what's  more  to  the  point,  he's  exceedingly  fond  of  her: 
but  I  don't  really  believe  he  knows  he's  fond  of  her:  1 
don't  believe  it  would  ever  enter  into  his  mind  if  he  had  a 
million  to-morrow  to  go  up  to  Kingshead  and  offer  for 
her." 

"You  can't  say.  Besides,  if  Louisa  Windeatt  under- 
stands anything,  it  is  how  to  get  her  own  way.  And  just 
think  of  the  joy  and  glory  of  it." 

"I  don't  know  about  joy  and  glory — foi-  us,  anyway," 
answered  his  wife. 

"Why.  of  course.  If  she  took  him.  he'd  lto  off  to  Kings- 
head,  wouldn't  he.  and  leave  us  here?"' 

"D'vou  know  him  so  little?     Leave  Blackslade!     fiood 
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powers,  110 !     'Tis  us  that  wouldn't   h,-   wanted  if  Louisa 
came  to  reign  here.' 

•'That  has  its  bright  sid.-.  to.,,"  (h-.-hired   Whiteloek 

_  I  he  thinkin-  of  the  gliost."  she  answered.  "  Vou  was 
^oing  to  have  that  hlind.  whife  hoss  put  out  of  his  mi'^erv 
now  father  s  away?  'Jupiter'  has  to  die,  and  father  sadiv 
sanetioned  it  atore  he  went.  And  if  you  was  to  use  a  good 
hit  ot  his  tail  twill  make  a  very  line  heard  for  the  ghost 
and  eost  nought,"  said  Sihley. 

Iler  husband  applauded. 

"A  properidea  And  I've  got  another.  K  it  could  be 
done  safely,  I  did  ought  to  show  myself  to  one  or  two  of 
the  men. 

"  'Twould  he  a  very  elever  thing,  for  thev'd  talk  Can't 
you  dress  up  and  creep  about  after  dark  one  night'" 

"Yes,  and  make  a  row,  such  as  a  ghost  might  make  " 
he  suggested.  "Then  they'd  run  out  and  catch  si-ht  of 
me  and  be  struck  dumb  with  fear." 

"Don't  let  it  be  Blake,  however,"  advised  Sihlev  "he- 
cause  tis  very  likely  such  a  thing  would  rob  him'  of  his 
wits  a  together— and  you'd  have  it  on  your  conseieuee 
alter. 

"TTs  will  have  to  tell  a  few  good-sized  libs  one  wav  and 
anotlier, "  he  said. 

She  admitted  it. 

"Who  don't?"  she  asked.  "Blackslade  bp  mn  on  fih^ 
so  tar  as  T  can  see.  and  one  more  or  less  won't  do  no  harm 
It  can  t  hurt  anybody.  'Tis  doing  wrong  that  good  mav 
come  at  worst;  for,  once  the  place  be  cleared  and  we've  got 
our  heads  above  water  again — " 


CHAPTER.  XLV 


Mr.s.  Windeatt  had,  indeed,  laid  her  plans  very  carefully 
i'roiii  the  inonient  that  slie  lieard  Gabriel  Shillingi'ord  de- 
signed to  be  absent  from  home.  She  did  not  once  allow 
lierself  to  think  of  the  preposterous  nature  of  her  schemes 
and,  by  postponing  problems  that  must  have  proved  fatal 
to  a  less  impulsive  spirit,  had  escaped  many  of  these  prob- 
li'ins  altogether.  So  far,  chance  had  aided  her.  She  had 
bought  many  precious  things  capable  of  being  put  up  in 
small  parcels,  and  something  approaching  genius  in  Louisa 
was  (luickened  by  her  secret  emotions.  The  purchases  were 
such  that  none  could  question  them.  She  had  considered 
the  sort  of  articles  a  miser  might  be  supposed  to  collect  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  though  it  is  notorious  that  your 
true  miser  gathers  nothing  but  actual  coins,  Mrs.  Windeatt 
invented  a  miser  of  more  imagination;  she  even  tampered 
with  the  miser  theory  and  conceived  that  the  vanished. 
Shillingford,  known  to  tradition  as  a  miser,  might  appear 
to  be  another  sort  of  man  when  his  long-buried  hoard  came 
once  again  to  light.  "He  will  be  found  no  miser  at  all, 
but  just  a  collector  of  beautiful  and  valuable  things," 
thought  Mrs.  Windeatt. 

She  suffered  no  pang  of  doubt  at  this  season,  but  has- 
tened events  and  allowed  herself  little  time  to  think.  The 
Smerdons  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  were  amazed 
at  the  gems  and  trinkets,  the  snuff-boxes,  miniatures,  cam- 
eos, and  Sheffield  plate,  that  ]Mrs.  Windeatt  had  collected. 

"I  did  one  really  clever  thing,  and  only  one,"  she  said. 
"Anybody  could  have  wandered  about  and  bought  these 
toys.  But  I  thought  of  how  and  where  they  would  be  dis- 
covered, and  I  went  into  an  old  book-shop,  and  then  an- 
other, and  then  a  third,  and  finally  was  able  to  buy  quite  a 
pile  of  newspapers  dating  back  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Some  were  from  the  West  Country.  And  I  got  a  book 
published  at  Plymouth  in  1794;  and  if  that  is  torn  up.  it 
will  do  to  wrap  round  some  of  the  little  trinkets." 

"My  stars!"  said  Whitelock,  "you  be  thrown  away  in  a 
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place  like  tliis.  Such  elcvorness  never  was  heard  of  in 
Wideeombe.  You  ought  to  be— 1  don't  know  what  vou 
ought  to  be!"  "^ 

"And  us  haven't  been  idle,"  declared  SiWey.     We've 
looked  out  some  rotten  wood  and  suchlike  to  bury  along 
with   the  treasures.     For  everything  must  be  dead  right 
else  father  will  lind  out.     And  if  he  docs— "  ' 

IMrs.  Windeatt  shivered. 

"Once  get  him  well  off  the  scent,"  she  answered  "and 
he  won't  get  on  it  again.  "He'll  go  from  surprise  to  sur- 
prise, and,  no  doubt,  the  bits  of  print  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  interesting  to  him  than  the  treasures.  A  good  deal 
depends  on  the  way  tlie  discovery  is  made.  First  there's 
the  ghost.  That's  mentioned  to  him  when  he  comes  home 
and  allowed  to  pa.ss.  Then,  when  the  excitement  has 
waned,  the  ghost's  treasures  come  to  light.  But  who  is  to 
hnd  them?     lie  never  wouid." 

"We'd  thought  of  that,"  replied  Siblev.  "And  my  idea 
IS  that  presently,  Whitelock  says  the  barn  must  be  done 
up  and  made  shipshape.  Father  never  obiects  to  any  re- 
pairs, and  it  will  go  through.  Then  Whitelock  will  get 
1  ancras  Widecombe,  or  somebody  else  quite  to  be  trusted 
and  explain  the  work.  And  the  work  will  be  such  that 
1  ancras  can't  do  it  withmit  finding  the  treasure.  Then 
lather  will  link  them  up  with  the  reports  of  the  ghost— 
and  there  you  are!" 

wu-9^,  ''^"'''f'  l^""."'^  ''■''^"^  ^^  b*^^'^^^  i°  the  ghost,"  added 
Whitelock.  "  Tis  his  natural  bent  of  mind  to  believe 
hrmly  in  everything  doubtful;  and  when  the  stufif  comes 
to  light,  he  11  read  it  all  as  clear  as  sunshine  And  to- 
morrow night  I  be  going  to  dress  up  and  appear  to  Sandv 
Blake  and  Joai.  The  thing  is  just  to  let  'em  get  a  sight 
ot  me  in  the  dimpsy  light,  and  then  be  off." 

"They'll  talk  and  compare  notes  of  what  thev  have  seen 
and  that  s  all  that  need  be  done,"  added  Mrs.  Smerdon  ' 
1  hey  discussed  the  matter  for  an  hour,  weighed  details 
.Jl'S,  ^'l^'^h^s  to  the  plot.  It  was  understood  that  the 
staff  at  B  ackslade  would  all  take  holiday  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Ashburton  Revel;  and  when  the  men  and  women 
had  departed.  Louisa  intended  to  arrive,  that  she  might 
assist  AMutelock  in  his  hihours. 

Then   the   Smerdons   drove   home  asain   with   a   simple 
wooden  crate  which  contained  the  treasure  that  was  des- 
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lined  to  modify  the  future  of  so  many  lives.  They  con- 
veyed the  case  to  their  bedroom  and  locked  it  up  there. 
The  value  of  it  was  even  more  than  Mrs.  Windeatt  had  iu- 
tlicated,  for  the  lady  had  made  no  mistake  on  that  score. 

"It  do  all  sro  so  straightforward  that  I  be  almost 
afeared,"  declared  the  man;  "but  'tis  my  turn  now.  and 
the  ghost  have  got  to  be  seen.  I  won't  trust  myself  in 
broad  day,  but  just  at  twilight  I'll  creep  out  with  the 
leather-birds.*     I  be  more  afeared  of  the  dogs  than  the 


men 


His  wife  promised  to  look  after  the  dogs,  and  since  his 
disguise  was  exceedingly  simple,  Whitelock  felt  that  he 
niiixht  easily  slip  out  of  it  if  danger  threatened.  On  the 
following  evening  at  dusk  he  walked  down  to  the  neglected 
barn,  entered  it,  and,  behind  a  farmcart  that  stood  within, 
rapidly  slipped  on  a  long  In-own  coat  that  came  below  his 
knees,  a  g"ey  beaver  provided  by  ]\Irs.  Windeatt,  and  a 
I)eard  of  wliite  horsehair,  collected  at  the  death  of  the  old 
horse,  and  arranged  upon  a  wire  by  Sibley.  Thus  attired, 
he  stepped  boldly  forth,  and  presently  passed  the  kitchen 
window.  Again  he  walked  slowly  by,  and  the  serving 
maiden,  Joan,  at  sight  of  an  ancient  stranger,  came  out  to 
tlie  back-door.  By  that  time  Whitelock  had  moved  away 
into  the  back-yard. 

"Who  be  you?"  she  shouted;  but  he  made  no  answer, 
and  went  beyond  her  sight.  Returning  to  the  barn  he 
hirked  there  until  the  slow  footsteps  of  Sandy  Blake  fell 
on  his  ear.  Then  he  emerged  again  and  gave  the  labourer 
an  excellent  view  of  him.  Once  more  Mr.  Smerdon  was 
challenged,  and  once  more  made  no  answer.  He  had  done 
nil  that  was  necessary,  and  now.  beyond  sight  of  Sandy, 
hastened  into  the  wood  above  Blackslade,  doffed  his  dis- 
guise, and  returned  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"I  seed  a  queer,  old,  shambling  man  round  the  house  a 
bit  ago,"  declared  Whitelock.  when  he  sat  after  supper 
smoking  in  the  kitchen.  "For  a  minute  you  might  have 
thought  'twas  Valiant  Dunnybrig,  for  he  had  a  flowing 
beard ;  but  he  was  shorter  and  not  so  straight  in  the  back, 
and  he  wore  a  terrible  queer  old  beaver  hat  and  a  long  coat. 
He  was  standing  beside  the   old   barn   afore   dusk.     But 
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"Ami  I  seed  him,  too,"  said  Sandy  Blako.  "He  oompd 
out  of  flu.  h.rn  just  afore  I  passed  it.  Arui  tln-n  11,^1 
off  a^^,,l^  ,hdn  t  answer  me  when  1  axed  him  what  he  was 

Joan  exclaimed. 

"Why,  he  wont  past  the  kitelien  winder'  Twioe  ho 
wen  by,  and  I  ran  to  the  door  to  see  who  ^tZ,  '  W  ',  t 
you      I  sau   to  the  old  man,  but  he  didn't  take  no  n  ,  t    ," 

SiWey.  who  sat  beside  the  fire,  put  down  her  wo^k  a„d 
exhibited  considerable  astonishment 

kn'mv^ulr"'"'"''  >■"».  P^^^'P)^'-'"   she  exclaimed.     "D'vou 
knou   Mhat  you  re  saying?     Was  he  rather  stout    and  d 
he  have  a  silver-grey  braver  on  his  head,  and  a  loiirbro 

rioLgfti^kT-'^^'  '^^^'  ^^  *^'^  ""'^^'^'  -J  did  h'^go  whi; 

youIeeVim'too??'    ''  '^"■"'  ''"''''''  ^^^'"^^^-k"     "^i^ 
"I  did— by  the  barn."  confessed  Siblev.     "And  I  see.! 
him  yesterday  also;  but  I  ,li,ln't  like  to  whisper  i    for  fea 
of  terrifying  Sandy  and  Joan.     I  hoped  'twas  [ust  a  fane v 
—but  if  you  and  Sandy  saw  him—"  "^  ^ 

'Terrihing  of  us?"  asked  Joan.     "Whv  for  should  an 
old  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  terrify  us"'' 

Just  because  he's  not  a  man  at  all,  and  hasn't  been  for 
a  hundred  years!"  declared  Siblev.     "Why    you  taH.  of 

Z\    r  heM've"?'^'  Joan     tluucreature'harhad'botl 
111       .   *  ?  "  *'"'  ""'^  »"d  ages.    There  can't  be  «i,v 

W.iM,ek     "    r,     ■■"■"  ■™''  •""':"«  "'"""■   SiM"  asked 
mrnVhTm.'""'  """'  "'"  '"  ''''  """•  "•'"'  P"'  l>or  arras 

a  Xj    Tt"fatu^'Xir„tfrS;''sHSXd  ''^ 
And  ho  haven't  w;>tfre":„,  ^1,  Se^-rti  r" Va' 

t*JiLp;:i'"Sf,:s?, ••'•""■ ''" ''°'""  --"i-^  be%oi;"g 

1  iiey  were  silent,  and  Siblev  .shivered 

'  Don  t  you  -o  out  of  my 'sight,  Whitelock,"  she  com- 
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iiianded.     "I  won't  hi'  left  iiloiic  a  iiiomt  nt.      'Tis  a  cruel 
tiling,  faJlinij  cmt  just  uow." 

But  her  husband  couust'lled  eounigc. 

"The  creature  may  incati  no  liariii."  he  said.  'Ilave  a 
(iiink  of  brandy,  and  say  your  prayers  twice  over  to-nighl. 
Maylte  'tis  allowed  the  gliost  to  know  what  a  terrible  tight 
j/ineh  his  family  l)e  in,  and  it  have  troubled  liim  above  a 
hit  and  set  him  walking." 

Sandy  lilake  had  been  slowly  accepting  this  startling 
circumstance.     Now  he  spoke  and  stared  round-eyed. 

' '  My  iiners !  1  've  seed  a  spectrum  ! "  he  whispered.  ' '  If 
what  you  tell  be  true,  there  ain't  a  doubt  but  I've  faced  a 
ghost  from  the  grave." 

"And  so  have  1 — and  never  guessed  it,"  declared  Joan. 

"Thank  the  merciful  God  as  the  truth  was  hid  from  mc," 
continued  Sandy.  "To  my  dying  day,  morning  and  even- 
ing, I'll  thank  Ilim  that  the  truth  was  hid;  for  if  I'd  knou  n 
about  it,  I'd  have  most  certainly  gone  out  of  my  seven 
senses  and  never  got  in  'cm  again.  To  think  'twas  given 
1o  me — the  son  of  Martin  Blake — to  see  a  wishtness!" 

"  'Tis  a  very  solemn  thing,  and  I  hope  it  won't  happen 
to  none  of  us  again,  for  I  don't  like  it  no  more  than  you, 
Sandy,"  answered  Smerdon.  "But  such  things  don't  fall 
out  by  chance,  and  I'm  wondering  whether  the  old  man 
was  sent,  or  if  he  come  of  his  own  free  will.  And  which- 
ever 'twas,  there  must  have  been  a  reason — and  I  wish  I 
kuowed  it." 

"They  do  aet  without  reason  so  often  as  not,"  said 
Joan.  "My  mother  seed  one  down  to  Pondsworthy  a  bit 
afore  I  was  born ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  except  a  mark 
on  the  small  of  my  back,  like  a  black  butterfly.  But  none 
ever  doubted  the  tale,  and  the  mark  be  there  for  the  nation 
to  see — if  it  wants  to." 

"To  think  that  the  son  of  ^Martin  Blake  have  looked 
on  a  ghost!"  repeated  Sandy.  "  'Tis  the  strangest  thing 
that  have  ever  fallen  out  to  any  member  of  my  family. 
And  if  anybody  had  told  father  as  he  would  have  a  son 
as  would  see  a  ghost,  he'd  have  laughed  the  man  to 
scorn ! ' ' 

"Let's  go  out  and  see  if  'twill  show  again  in  the  dark," 
suggested  Whitelock;  but  this  Sandy  declined  to  do. 

rames,"  he 
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said.     "I  don't  want  no  more.     'Twould  be  playing  with 
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he  powers  ol  cJMrkn.ss  lu  sr.-k  tl...  rroatuiv.     I  shall  douht- 

oZ  ;i;.\"  '1  '1'.""'^ "'  '^v"^ ""  "'^"'^  ^'-^  't'^  ^'"^i  tin  k :"  - 

rover  ''•'  '"   ''''   '""^    '"-•   "^'^   J<^"«-''-'nl   on   tlie 

But  when  the  rest  went  to  i„d,  Sihlev  crowed  that    ill 

lours  came.  \\  itliuut  eereinuuy  she  hurst  up.,n  the  slc.-n- 
i"R  pair,  and  declared  that  fear  was  peopling  her  eha mh  r 
u-ith  gree.i-eyed  ami  white-hearded  old  men,  who  e lu  kl  ^ 
'ornhly  and  chattered  and  ehinke.l  their  gold    n  en 

hoards  and  corners,  through   the   win<low.'and  "  nd:;  X 

Whitelock  arose,    dr.ssei',    and    went    downstairs     while 
bihley  made  the  tnghtened  maiden  welcome 

1   be  just   hrave  enough   to   hear   the   rest   of  the  night 

husband     '  '"        '  "'  "'"  ^"•''  "*  ••""'"  ■^'"-  ''^''•'   to  her 

This  all  led  safely  and  comfortably  to  the  dav  of  the 

Revel    upon  which  Sandy  and  bis  fellow  labourers  .h  p.  red 

;^^:^m';^iS-i;i^  ^'" '-''-  ^^■'•^" '-''-  ^^-'-^  - 

The  women  stood  over  Whitelock,  encouraged  his  great 
efforts,  and  inspired  hi.n  as  best  thev  might        't.mjst  in 
genuity  characterized  the  widow's  suggestions-  fo    si  e  wai 
playing  a  game  that  involved  her  own  futur'e      The  f^^id 
would  need   to   prove  genuine   beyond   all  suspicion    and 

hou'ht  In  tr^'  ,«^  *''^  treasure  demanded  anxi'us 
thought  In  the  first  place  it  must  appear  that  there  had 
been  no  tampering  with  the  cobble  floor  of  the  barn  and 
m  he  second  when  the  treasures  were  brought  o  "light' 
evidences  of  lengthy  sojourn  underground  w^juld  be  ex- 
pected to  accompanv  them 

.niikture'S.1-r'V7"- '•'  ^''^^^'^^-^  Points  and  sank  a 

ihufh  ^  "'"l.  ''"'^  t'^'"  ''^  examined,  with  the  result 

it' llJ^'^'""^  ^rom  the  aperture  to  right  and  le?t  it 

,  .. ..    tv-   .....rwi-  cfuunijers  of  a  size  large  enmiah  +n 

conceal  much  of  the  treasure.     These  hole    opened  but  a 
few  inches  under  the  cobblestones.     While  he  wTked  Sib 
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li  V  and  Louisa  wrapped  up  tlio  Sheffield  plflt>^  -tiid  other 
;irtii-lfs  in  the  old  newspapers  and  the  sheets  of  the  aneient 
Ixiok. 

"In  a  week  or  two  they'll  lie  all  mildewed  and  rotten," 
phnphesied  Louisa,  '"and  then  uohody  ca'  -'-u.ihly  say  how 
IniiLT  they  havf  liecii  down  there. 

In  soiiK!  eases  rtttten  wood,  the  fragnienN  ot'  iiiiasiinary 
lioxts,  was  introduced  with  the  articles  of  value.  Nothin!.' 
was  done  l■i^rel(^^ly  or  h'Tl  to  chance,  and  not  until  dusk 
liad  fallen  did  young  Suierdon  eea.se  frnni  his  task.  Then 
iill  was  finished;  the  accumulated  n'')l)ish  drawn  from  the 
(lid  drain  was  rammed  back  into  it ;  every  evidence  of  med- 
(lliiig  with  the  ruin  was  most  carefully  obliterated,  and  a 
litter  of  fresh  fern  thrown  over  the  cobbles. 

■■rm  going  to  stable  my  pony  here  for  a  fortnight 
now,"  explained  Whitclock.  "I'm  going  to  clean  his  stall 
and  mess  about  there,  and  whitewasli  the  place,  and  so  on; 
so  he  can  bide  here,  anti  'twill  all  help  to  make  things  fall 
siH'Mt  and  natural." 

So  the  mine  was  laid,  and  the  conspirators  took  tea  to- 
gether and  rested  from  their  labours. 

"The  next  thing  is  to  let  three  or  four  weeks  or  even 
more  pass  before  the  discovery,"  explained  Louisa.  "The 
lon<,'er,  the  ])etter. " 

"And  meantime  we  must  rub  in  the  ghost,"  added  Sib- 
ley. "I  burned  the  horsehair  beard  and  the  old  hat  yes- 
terday, and  I've  got  the  long  cloak  tied  up  in  a  parcel  for 
you  to  take  home  to-day.  Louisa.'' 

"What  time  do  Petronell  and  your  father  come  home?" 

"Soon  after  noon  Monday  next.  No  doubt  he'll  ride 
up  over  to  have  a  tell  with  you  about  the  Orenville  people 
afore  long.  I'm  sure  I  hope  they'll  use  him  well  and 
please  him." 

"They  cannot  fail  to  do  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Wind- 
eatt. 

Yet  her  hope  in  the  event  proved  not  wholly  fulfilled. 

The  farmer  and  his  daughter  duly  returned  to  Black- 
slade :  but  while  Petronell  was  happy  enough  and  held  the 
expedition  entirely  suecessfpl.  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Shil- 
lingford  went  in  some  shadow  of  doubt,  if  not  of  actual 

uiSrtpiJUiriliUfUl. 

That  Doctor  ("Jrenville's  relations  had  treated  him  with 
kindness  he  declared:  but  that  they  had  entirely  pleased 
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l.im   was   not  the    fact.     His   difficulties,    however    were 
hardly  of  a  sort  to  win  any  sympathy  fr^m  Siblev  or  hor 
husband^    He  reserved  them  for  another,  and,  meantime 
heard  about  the  apparition  of  .Ali^er  Sh  liingford 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


Ax  institution  was  threatened  at  Widecombe  and  Nanny 
Glubb  fell  ill.  Steering'  her  husband  home  in  the  rain,  and 
shed(lin«,'  her  own  pitiful  eloak  that  it  might  protect  the 
new  accordion,  she  returned  wet  to  the  skin  on  a  chill 
winter  day,  and  presently  developed  congestion  of  the 
lungs. 

The  possibilities  of  life  were  thus  rudely  thrust  upon 
Nicky  and  awoke  first  in  him  a  riotous  trueulence.  He 
snapped  his  stubby  fingers  in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  defied 
fate;  then  the  parish  nurse — a  woman  of  iron,  named  Re- 
becca Cann— went  over  the  blind  man  remorselessly  and 
left  him  cowed. 

He  sneaked  in  to  Nanny  on  a  day  before  the  crisis  and 
sat  with  her,  while  the  nurse  walked  forth  for  half  an  hour. 
At  first  the  excitement  of  the  illness  and  the  attention  it 
occasioned  were  agreeable  and  lucrative  to  Mrs.  Glubb  and 
her  husband;  but  now  the  turning-point  of  the  battle  ap- 
proached; Nicky  had  endured  three  days  of  indescribable 
misery,  and  Nanny  was  grown  too  weak  to  cheer  him. 

Finding  herself  alone  with  him  for  a  little  while,  how- 
ever, the  courageous  creature,  despite  her  own  tribulations, 
strove  to  minister  with  whispered  words,  while  Nicky 
banned  human  life  in  general,  and  more  particularly  his 
present  torment,  the  parish  nurse. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  he  said,  "that  bitch,  Rebecca  Cann! 
I^Ioor-stone  be  soft  compared  to  her.  I  talk  and  I  cuss  and 
r  stamp,  and  she  goes  on  her  way  like  the  angel  of  doom. 
And  Lord  only  knows  what  she's  doing  to  you.  And  'tis 
bad  enough  for  you,  but  a  million  times  worse  for  me.  If 
you  perish,  'tis  a  blasted  dog  and  a  tin  pot  for  me.  And 
everybody  hates  me,  so  the  people  will  be  sure  to  steal  my 
money. ' ' 

"I  ban't  going  to  perish,"  whispered  Nanny.  "  'Tis 
outside  right  and  justice  that  I  should  be  took.  Whoever 
lieard  of  the  Lord  snatching  away  the  blind  man's  prop? 
iliid  nu  dug  w(juid  bide  witii  you,  for  ttiey  can't  stand  the 
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music,  and  even  the  stranger  dogs  passing  down  the  road 
will  r^-p  and  yowl,  as  though  somebody  had  trod  on  them 
when  they  hear  you  playing;  and  me  singing. ' ' 

"Gospel  truth,"  he  said.  "And  throu^di  the  night 
watches  1  weary  the  Lord's  ear  for  you,  Na  uv.  And  if 
I  had  the  money  for  it,  I'd  get  ten  doctors  to  vou  instead 
oi  that  Grenville  and  this  parish  beast.  She  be  more  like 
a  steam-roller  than  a  human  woman.  JShe've  got  no  bow- 
els—the hateful  wretch." 

"She's  very  clever  and  saves  me  a  lot,  and  soothes  me 
when  I  dream.  The  dreams  be  properly  awfui.  Nick  Big 
things  grow  small,  and  small  things  grow  big;  and  vou  run 
about  no  larger  than  a  black  beetle— all  over  the  bed— 
and  the  accordion  be  swelled  to  the  size  of  the  church  " 

"The  money's  coming  in,  and  so's  the  jellv  and' the 
chicken  broth.  'Tis  all  right  it  should,  but  nobodv  thinks 
ot  my  belly,  and  when  I  was  fumbling  round  for  food  and 
drinking  down  the  fust  thin^r  i  could  tind  vesterday  I 
chanced  to  come  across  some  stuff  that  terror  was  keeping 
for  you ;  and  she  gave  me  hell ;  and  then  in  my  f urv  1  let 
loose  on  her." 

"Don't  you  quarrel  with  her.  She's  all  right.  You 
must  bear  it.  I'll  make  all  up  to  vou  when  I  be  well 
again." 

He  held  her  hand  and  inquired  after  her  svraptoms 
A  measure  of  sentiment  awoke  in  him  at  the  touch  of  her 
nery  fingers. 

"Good  God!"  he  said,  "to  think  of  a  creature  like  vou 
so  thin  as  a  herring  and  cold  as  a  frog,  rising  up  to  ?nch 
fierce  heat.     'Tis  like  as  if  you  was  burning  away'" 
I  tell  you  I  shall  get  well,"  vowed  the  little  woman. 

X      ,}  ^?n,  ^"^°^  *°  "^^^^^^  I'^  ^'e^y  soon  know  it;  but  I 
Dan  t.     1  11  live  to  plague  you  vet!" 

"See  me  out,"  he  begged.  '"I  don't  ax  much  of  vou, 
iVanny,  and  I  ve  never  wanted  you  to  do  what  was  bevond 
your  power;  but  1  command  you  to  see  me  out  fo/this 
dose  have  showed  me  very  clear  what  I  l)e  without  'ee  " 
^^  I  be  going  to  round  the  corner,"  she  answered  him. 
lis  a  very  good  thint,'  to  hear  vou  set  store  bv  me  " 

Then  came  callers,  and  for  a  moment  Xiekv  felt  his  wav 
into  the  kitchen. 

It  was  Margery,  Jack  Mogridge's  wilV,  nnd  s1,e  brought 
■  " "'    '  ""■'  "^    i^":"vTi-i   urconut-u    vviiii    iiu'   scarlet 
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cups  of  peziza.     B\.t  this  was  not  for  Nirk>-.     To  him  she 
carried  a  i)uddiiiur  basin  from  Miss  Thirza  Tapper. 

"She  won't  come  again  lierself  till  you  he  ready  and 
willing  to  apologize  for  what  you  said  when  she  was  here 
last;  but  I'm  to  explain,  please,  that  she  don't  want  your 
language  to  stand  l)etween  Mrs.  (Jlubb  and  this  basin  of 
stoek.  I'll  put  it  here  on  the  table.  And  I  do  hope  as 
Xaiiny  be  shaping  to  recover." 

"  'Tis  Margery  .Mogridge  I  hear.  Well,  you  can  Idl 
Miss  Tapper  that  I'm  a  changed  man.  Tiie'hand  of  the 
Lord  be  heavy  on  nie,  and  you'll  be  pleased  to  say  that  1 
wept  tears  of  blood  out  of  my  old  blind  eyes  all  nitrht  after 
I  'd  called  her  a — no  matter.  Tell  everybody  that  lie  worth 
powder  and  shot  how  I've  got  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart.  Let  'em  know  I'm  always  here,  lying  at  the  door 
of  my  dear  wife's  sick-chamber,  and  always  ready  and 
thankful  to  hear  a  friendly  voice.  'Tisn't  the  things  their 
^'hristian  charity  makes  'em  bring  to  us ;  'tis  the  thought 
that  we  be  in  the  prayers  of  the  peoyde.  It  have  pleased 
Ciod  to  lift  me  and  ray  wife  up  as  a  mark  for  charity,  and, 
though  we  might  have  wished  it  diflFerent,  we  say  '(lod's 
will  be  done.'  There — you  try  to  remember  that,' and  tell 
everybody  as  will  list  to  'ee. " 

^largery  promised  to  obey. 

"I  be  going  now  to  put  a  cross  of  tliey  little  red  toad- 
stools on  my  first  child's  grave,"  she  said. 

"Don't  talk  of  graves— 'tis  far  too  d  uibtful  a  subject 
with  my  wife  gasping  like  a  tish  behind  that  door,"  he  an- 
swered.    "You  be  off  and  mind  what  I  say." 

He  returned  to  Nanny,  but  slie  did  not  speak,  and  his 
quick  ears,  trained  to  the  least  sound,  judged  by  her  breath- 
ing that  she  slept.  He  sat  beside  her,  and  then  went  lo  the 
fire  and  put  a  little  coal  upon  it. 

Through  his  eternal  night  the  old  mnn's  mind  moved 
busily,  and  he  perceived  that  much  good  might  come  of 
this  disaster,  if  only  Nanny  were  spared.  Did  she  die.  the 
workhouse  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  rebelled  with 
frantic  loathing  from  the  thought. 

Another  caller  arrived,  and  ^Ir.  Samuel  Sweetland  and 
Rebecca  Cann  entered  tht-  cottage  together. 

"She  be  sleeping  very  peacful  .-just  now,  Miss  Cann," 
said  Nicky.     "And  T  mended  the  fire  a  bit  asro.  for.  bv  the 
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shh-oring  sound  of  un,  1  thought  li.^  was  <lropping  a  hit 

"I  made  tho  fire  up  afore  I  went  out,"  ansuvn-,i  tlu- 
nurse,  and  tis  a  pity  you  couldn't  liav,-  done  what  I 
said,  and  left  it  alone." 

The  door  of  the  sickroom  closed  behind  h,..-,  and  Nicky 
shook  his  fist  at  it.  ^>i»Ky 

"If  anybody  had  told  me  I  could  suff.^r  that  babblin- 
beast,  and  not  strangle  her-"  he  began;  tium  he  turned 
to  the  visitor  who  had  already  six.ken 

"  'Tis  the  gracious  goodness  of  Farmer  Sweetland  I 
hear !  And  I  n,  sure  my  p.-or  struggling  wife  will  be  proud 
to  know  as  you  have  come  under  our  roof  " 

"The  prayers  of  the  people  will  be  asked  for  her  next 
Sunday  in  church,"  announced  .Air.  Sweetland  "I  w-is 
passing  and  thought  that  you  and  Nanny  would  be  -lad  to 
know  that.  And  It  was  my  sister's  id'ca.  Let  credit  be 
given  where  credit  is  due.     Mr.  Brown  has  no  objection  " 

Miekj'  s  .]aw  hardened. 

"^'No  objection'— little  hop-o'-my-thumb!  'No  obiec- 
tion  —I  should  hope  not.  Ile'm  only  the  fifth  wheel  of 
a  coach,  in  my  opinion." 

"You  mustn't  talk  like  that.  T  hope  all  goes  well.  And 
1  have  l)rought  you  a  bottle  of  elderla-rrv  wine  " 

"You   good   soul-you    large-h.-arted    rhristian '"   cried 
Nicky;  and  then   when  Mr.  Sweetland  ha,l  billowed  awav 
feeling  faint  at  the  atmosphere  of  the  cottage,  Nicky  put  his 
head  into  the  sickroom. 

"Tliat  old  bleater  from  TunhiU  have  brought  a  pint  of 
some  filth  made  out  of  wild  berries."  he  said  "You'd 
best  look  at  the  bottle,  nurse,  and  see  if  'tis  worth  keeping 
afore  you  pour  the  mess  down  the  sink.  And  thev  be  "o- 
mg  to  pray  for  her  in  church  o'  Sunday,  [f  they'd  tirke 
up  a  collection,  there  might  be  more  seiise  in  it  "' 

?/\m.^?""  '^•^^'^'^Sf'f^nt^^'il  to  taste  the  elderberry  wine 
ris  harmless,  and  that's  all  you  can  say  foJ-  it  "  she 
declared      "No  doul)t  his  new  wife  raked  it  out  of  some 
hole  and  wanted  to  be  rids  of  it." 

There  came  also  Valiant  Dunnvlirig  to  the  house  of  sick- 
ness, and  cornered  ^W.  Tdubb  for  an  hour.  At  another 
time  Nicky  would  have  held  his  own:  but  the  spirit  of  him 
continued  to  be  largely  crushed  by  fenr  of  a  drf^idfn]  clunro-c 
m  his  fortunes.     Passin--  help  of  means  and  food  by'no 
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moans  blincUd  his  outlook,  aud  tlio  dospr^-itc  straits  of 
Niimiy,  \vh(,>  uow  hung  hctwocn  life  aud  deatu,  had  reduced 
.Nicky  to  a  condition  when  he  endured  Valiant's  solemn 
nijiiratiouf-'  with  scarcely  a  retort. 

"1  have  come  to  comfort  you,  and  in  the  spirit  that  lets 
the  past  bury  the  past,  Nicky  Ciluhb.  At  such  times, 
whether  we  be  siiutteu  ourselv.vs,  or  have  to  stand  and  see 
our  iriends  and  iieij,'libours  smitten,  the  same  thiii<'  hap- 
pens and  we  are  led  to  cast  back  a  bit  and  look  fo""rward 
also,  and  see  how  wo  stand  and  what  we  be  painiiif?  in 
lite  and  what  we  be  losing;  and  also  the  worth  of  wnat  we 
seek  or  shun." 

"Gospel  truth,"  admitted  the  blind  man.     "Gospel  truth 
\ahant  Dunnybrig.     I've   had   the   very  same   feeling  of 
late  days,  though  of  course  not  in  such  fine  langua^^e  as  vou 

speak."  '     °         '' 

"You're  chastened,"  answered  the  farmer  somewhat  sur- 
onsed  to  see  bull-dog  Nicky  in  this  sober  niind  "You're 
chastened,  aiul  I'm  glad  of  it;  because  if  you  ope  the  door 
lit  the  soul  in  a  humble  and  God-fearing  spirit,  there's  al- 
ways a  passing  angel  very  ready  to  walk  in.  Life— what 
IS  it,  Glubi)?  The  answer  depends  on  the  creature.  To 
some-  like  thos(!  poor  noodles,  Abel  Gurnev  and  his  wife 
at  Dunston  I\IilI,  'tis  a  make-believe  thing,  and  all  kiss- 
in-the-ring  and  otlier  such  vain  fooleries;  to  a  man  here  and 
there  'tis  fine  sport  and  no  more;  to  Shillingford  'tis  a 
dream  and  a  looking  backward.  But  you've  got  to  go  for- 
ward, whichever  way  you  may  look;  and  since  his  eves  be 
always  cast  behind  him,  his  foot  slips— as  Shillingford 's 
have  done.  To  me,  Nicky  Glubb,  and  I  hope  to  vou,  life 
IS  a  game  of  skill  invented  for  us  bv  Almighty  God.  But 
we  Tiiust  play  fair  and  keep  His  rules." 

"The  very  thing  I've  often  thought  and  alwavs  striven 
niter,"  d(M'laied  Nicky.  "  'Tis  hard,  but  not  beyond  hu- 
man power." 

"Quite  beyond  human  power,  though  well  within  the 
■Almighty's.  Hut  I  be  here  to  talk  of  life,  because  only  by 
the  larger  view  can  you  got  your  own  life  into  a  proper 
pieture  and  see  it  in  all  its  parts.  I've  been  shook  up  my- 
self of  late.  T  say  this  for  your  comfort,  to  show  you  that 
them  that  think  they  stand  strongest  and  squarest  must  be 

t'Vr>»»  r>r>    iho   Tir<if/.li         WT,-,   ..11    .^tIo.-.^,!^^.^.*^*,,!    *l,_    T 3    ^ 

tniies,  but  we  haven't  all  got  the  pluck  to  admit  it.     la- 
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declared  Nicky.     "Never  did  I  hear  a 


stead  of  that,   we   go   snivelling  round  and   pretend  the 
Lord's  misunderstood  us." 

"Wonderful!' 
truer  toucii." 

"And  as  for  life,  or  this  passing  bufTet  of  the  flesh  we  '  dl 
life,  you'll  find  tliat  though  you  hack  heaven,  (.r  trust  iU 
earth;  that  though  you  look  ahead,  or  live  for  the  day; 
that  though  you  take  it  lying  down,  or  light  every  ineli  of 
the  road:  that  though  you  watch  and  pniy,  m-  sleep  and 
swear— yet  when  tlie  end's  in  sight,  we  shall  all  see  th» 
truth  unfolding,  and  count  up  where  we've  lut  and  where 
we've  missed.  And  you  don't  want  your  eyes  for  that 
seeing,  Nicky.  Life's  half  panic  and  running  away;  and 
It's  half  fun  and  joy,  and  comfort  aiul  warmth,  and  pleas- 
ant tickiins,'  of  the  live  senses.  'Tis  right  they  should  be 
tu-kled;  that's  what  they  be  for.  And  life's  half  dross 
and  trash  and  half  good  grain,  pressed  down  and  running 
over.  'Tis  fallow  land  and  every  day  we  sow  in  it.  whether 
we  will  or  not.  The  thing  is  to  choose  the  trrain.  And 
when  the  game's  up  and  the  candle  have  to  be  douted  in 
this  world,  afore  it  can  be  lit  in  the  ne.xt,  then  we  shall 
see  that  life  be  all  experience,  Olubb— life's  all  a  learn- 
ing; and,  however  it  may  have  treated  us,  'tis  better  to 
have  lived  it  than  not,  for  without  the  race  there's  no  vic- 
tory, and  without  life  there's  no  death,  and  without  death 
there's  no  life  everlasting." 

"I  should  like  to  give  ynu  a  good  lump  of  monev  for 

them  beautiful  words,"  declared  Nicky;  "but  there  "'tis 

I've  got  nothing  for  anybody  but  the  prayer  of  an  aftlicted 
man." 

"It  is  enough,"  declared  Dunnybrig.  "I  hope  that  i^ 
may  please  CJod  to  spare  yonv  wife.  In  the  past  I  should 
have  l);ule  you  to  be  hopeful  too,  because,  if  I  was  Qod,  I 
should  certainly  spare  her.  and  I  used  to  find  that  the  Al- 
mighty looked  at  most  things  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
what  T  did.  So  sure  was  I  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  that 
my  wife  would  often  say  I  must  be  a  prophet.  But  that's 
over  now.  I  may  come  back  to  it  and  see  clear  again  with 
prayer  ;ind  patience.  But  I've  been  shook  lately,  and  made 
mistakes.  In  fact  I  be  going  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for 
the  moment." 

'*Tf  nnn 't  Intt if   r\n\-iir'  <>on   locf  ^i-Itli   i.,.,.l,    „    . 

Valiant  Dunnybrig." 
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"I  trust  not,  though  snckt-loth  and  ashes  in  this  worhl 
i  •■  ;i  vory  j^ood  prcparaf  inn  1'  r  pui'ple  and  line  linen  in 
t!ir  next."' 

Tlic  master  of  Chittlot'ord  wout  his  way,  and  Ni-ky,  ar*- 
lording  to  liis  wont,  criticized  tho  visitor  after  he  had  gone. 
"All  powder  and  no  .iani,"  he  said. 

But  other  people  were  more  to  the  blind  man's  taste. 
Mrs.  Sweetland  brought  invalid  food;  Sibley  des[)atched 
L'ood  things  from  lilackslade,  and  Petroni'll  earried  them. 
(Irace  Coaker  sent  chickens;  the  vicar  presented  coals  and 
two  bottles  of  i)arish  port.  There  were  rumours  of  an  en- 
tertainment to  defray  ]Mr.  Glubb's  expenses,  and  this  great 
matter  was  brought  to  Nicky's  ears  by  Tryphena  Harvey. 
She  came  to  see  him,  and  heard  the  joyful  tidings  that  his 
wife  was  through  the  worst  phases  of  her  illness  and  might 
recover. 

"She  be  going  to  live!"  declared  Mr.  Glubb,  "and  no 
doubt  afore  very  long  that  graven  image,  the  parish  nurse, 
will  be  able  to  go  about  her  business.  Us  must  pour 
strengthening  food  into  Nanny,  so  as  to  get  her  on  her  pin.s 
again  so  quick  as  possible.  I've  told  Cann  in  plain  words 
that,  if  ever  I  be  took  ill,  I  won't  have  her  let  loose  at  my 
bedside  ;  and  she  says,  in  her  cold-blooded,  devilish  way.  that 
if  'tis  her  duty  to  come,  she'll  be  there,  whether  I  like  it 
or  not.     No  common  decency  in  the  varmint." 

"We  are  going  to  do  a  great  thing,"  said  Tryphena. 
"There's  to  be  a  concert  in  the  big  room  in  the  Church 
House.  A  proper  concert,  and  money  charged  for  coining 
to  hear,  and  reserved  seats,  and  so  on.  All  the  money  will 
L'o  to  you  and  Nanny." 

Mr.  (rjubb  at  moments  of  excitement  always  felt  the  need 
of  motion. 

"Take  me  out,  my  dear,  let  me  stump  along  for  a  mile 
or  two,  while  you  tell  me  about  it,"  he  said.  "This  be 
great  news,  and  I  must  have  my  oar  in  it." 

Tryphena  bad  led  Nicky  for  an  airing  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  and  now  he  got  his  bat  from  its  pes  and  walked 
'leside  her.  She  held  his  hand,  and  they  went  along  the 
Vale  together,  while  she  explained  the  enterprise. 

"Tt  is  intended  to  be  after  Easter,  and  everybody  who 
can  do  anything  in  public  is  croinir  to  perform.  I'm  sure 
you  and  Nanny  would  be  very  proud  to  hear  how  many 
are  anxious  to  appear." 
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''Most  of  '..in  WMiit  to  show  tli.'insclve.s  ofT,  no  doubt.  I 
f)t'  the  only  prol.-ssioiiiil  imisickfi-  in  the  Vale." 

"  Vou-Jl  phi.y  u  tiuie,  or  course.  Jiut  you  'ean't  do  the 
■vvliole  eoncert. 

"Oh,  yes  I  eould,"  declared  Nicky.  "But  t 'others 
\vou  (In  t  like  that.     AVho  he  froiii^r  to  lend  a  hand?" 

"l-.ver  so    many.     First    there's    Doctor   (Jrenville      He 
plays  on  his  banjo  for  you.     And  he's  sav.nl  Nanny's  life 
too,  so  you  ought  to  be  very  much  oblit:ed  to  him  " 

'1  see  through  that  easy  enough,"  declared  the  blind 
man  It  they  scrape  up  a  bit  of  useful  money  for  us 
he  11  get  his  bill  paid ;  and  if  thev  don 't,  he  won't.  That's 
how  he  stands,  and  nobody  knows  it  better  than  him  " 

1 ryphena  was  shocked. 

•^^'T.r'l"'^  oughtn't  to  be  so  mean-minded,  Nicky,"  she 
said.        1  Shan  t  tell  you  any  more  if  vou're  going  to  sav 

hings  like  that.     It's  grudging  and  horrid  of  you      And 
they  want  me  to  play  a  little  tune  on  the  piano'" 

Be  you  gaine  for  it?     You  haven't  larned  very  long 

lis  like  this:  if  the  people  were  coming  in  without  pay- 
ing, ^  then  you-or  any  beginner-miirht  plav.  because 
they  ve  no  right  to  grumble,  and  they  I  trieie  at  their  own 
peril;  but  when  folk  have  put  down  monev— if  'tis  only 
threepence  for  a  back  seat,  or  a  penny  for' standing-room 
-then  they  be  lifted  into  a  paying  public,  and  have  the 
right  to  demand  good  value  for  their  cash.  Thev  stand  on 
their  rights  most  steadfast  then,  and  won't  be  put  otf  with 
trash.  'Tis  gettiog  money  under  false  pretences  to  lure 
em  in  and  cive  'em  rubbish  what  ])an  't  worth  listening  to 
Like  that  shameful  Primrose  League  feed,  you  mind  a  l)it 
ago.  Sixpence  a  bead  was  asked,  and  then  the  tea  didn't 
go  round,  nor  yet  the  buttered  buns!  A  proper  hell  of  a 
row  I  made  about  it,  for  one,  and  voted  liberal  the  next 
election. 

Tryphena  was  much  discouraged. 

"Then  T  certainly  won't  play,"  she  said.     "T  quite  see 
what  you  mean." 

"Who  els»>  be  goincr  to  venture""  asked  Nickv. 

"T  hardly  like  to  tell  you.  Bnl  of  course  it"'s  for  you 
and  Nanny.  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  Nicky 
And  the  people  will  (|uite  understand  that  we  are  not  pro- 
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"Still,  if  tlif  stal<'  ()\'  tlic  case  ^'ets  known,  1  dare  say  a  good 
few  real  clever  people  I'rom  round  about  would  help  you. 
It  iniuht  i.e  a  witty  thought  if  you  was  to  trot  me  around 
the  country." 

"No,"  answered  Tryphena  firmly.  "I  won't  do  that. 
Perhaps  1  iiiinlitn't  to  have  told  you  anything  ahout  it  yet. 
We  shall  airan<:i'  a  very  intere.sting  programme.  And 
there  will  be  some  surprises  for  the  Vale.  People  you'd 
never  expect  have  otTered  to  do  things." 

"We'll  hope  for  tlie  best,"  he  said,  ''and  trust  the  folk 
will  come,  if  'tis  only  for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  And  if 
the  surprises  ban't  none  too  pleasant  ones,  and  they  want 
llieir  money  back,  I  e.xpect  your  friends  to  be  firm  and  re- 
fuse 'cm." 

Then  Tryphena  touched  another  matter,  reminded 
thereof  by  the  apparition  of  a  withered  man,  who  ap- 
[iroached  uj)on  two  sticks  from  th(>  opposite  direction. 

"Here's  i\Ir.  Bell  coming  back  from  having  his  bad  leg 
dressed  by  Dr.  (irenville.  Oh,  Nicky,  1  do  wish  you  would 
forizive  him  and  make  friends.  It's  so  wicked  to  harbour 
malice!" 

"Never!"  cried  :\rr.  rilubb.  "I'll  forgive  him  when  he's 
paid  for  his  sins,  and  not  sooner.  If  you'll  lead  me  to  him 
and  let  me  have  but  thirty  seconds  with  him.  then  I'll  for- 
give him — but  not  afore.  To  think  that  old  stinging-nettle 
be  fed  up  with  food  and  coals,  and  doctoring  wasted  on  his 
worthless  bones  year  after  year,  and  my  wife  threatened 
with  death!     It  makes  me  shiver  for  God  A'mighty!" 

"Come  home,"  said  Tryphena.  "I  can  see  you're  going 
to  be  wicked  again  now  Nanny  is  out  of  danger.  I'm 
ashamed  of  you." 

"Turn  round  then,  and  keep  that  lame  dog  to  leeward," 
answered  Nicky.  "And  take  care  nobod.v  pays  for  hjm  to 
come  to  the  concert,  for.  if  I  smell  him  out  there.  I'll  jump 
down  otT  the  platform  afore  all  the  people  and  rub  his  nose 
on  the  planching!" 
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riTAPTER  XLVII 

OAnRiFx  SiiiLLiNGFOKn  fouud  no  difficulty  in  helieving  that 
Ills  (iau^liter  and  son-in-law  had  seen  a  ghost.  They  fondly 
.soii<,'ht  to  evade  lyirii:  in  this  matter,  and  neither  stated 
more  than  the  literal  truth.  They  declared  that  they  had 
seen  an  apparently  a^'.d  liuure  'with  tiowinj;  white  hair 
hantring  from  his  ehin,  a  brown  coat  and  hat  of  anc-ient 
pattern;  and  their  implicit  falsehood  nuich  i)leased  the  mas- 
ter of  lilackslade.  It  scarcely  needed  the  further  evidence 
of  Sandy  Jilake  and  Joan  to  make  him  welcome  this  au- 
thentic spectre  with  good-will. 

"I  hoi)e  1  may  he  permitted  to  see  him,"  said  :\rr.  Shil- 
lingford.  "I  must  renew  my  examination  of  what  history 
has  to  tell  about  him." 

"I  believe  there's  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  meets  the 
eye,"  deeljired  his  daughter.  "There's  lots  of  stories  about 
well-meaning  creatures  from  another  world  turning  up 
from  time  to  time  when  their  friends  or  relations  are  in  a 
fix.  I  don't  think  he  walked  for  nothing.  He  may  have 
known  all  about  the  pinch  we're  in.  He  mav  have  wanted 
to  talk  to  somebody." 

"In  that  ease  I  have  a  right  to  hope  that  he  will  appear 
to  me,"  said  the  father.  "At  any  rate,  it  is  a  gratifying 
thing,  and  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  race  and  the  place. 
I  am  exceetiingly  thankful  now  that  we  did  not  pull  down 
the  old  barn.  Such  destruction  miirht  have  had  a  bad  ef- 
fect, for  there  are  weil-known  connections  between  ghosts 
and  places,  but  it  is.  of  course,  a  very  obscure  subject." 

"Of  course."  answered  his  daughter.  "  'Tis  weli  un- 
derstood that  ghosts  be  so  fond  of  places  as  cats.  All  the 
same,  if  the  barn  han't  pulled  down,  'twill  fall  down. 
Whitelock  was  mentioning  it  but  two  davs  before  vou  came 
home.  It  ought  to  be  repaired.  The  ghost  couldn't  mind 
that." 

^  "It  might  be  restored,"  admitted  Mr.  Shillingford. 
"Restoration  is  an  unlianny  necpssitv  for  all  old  bnildinc?! 
made  with  hands.  13ut  in  the  lieht  of  this  event— the  ghost 
I  iiK^nn— we  shall  have  to  be  very  careful  what  we  do." 
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TTc  (lismissf'd  tlic  siil^jcct,  but  whon  lio  wont  to  soo  Mrs. 
Wiudciitt  .sut»u  iii'tiM- wards,  he  detailed  at  extreme  lengih 
all  that  lie  had  <j;leaiied  from  Sibley,  I'roiti  Whitelock,  and 
from  Sandy  HIake,  concerning  the  s|)irit'.s  appearance. 

"Their  accounts  agi'ce  in  every  i)articnlar, "  he  said.  "It 
is  perfectly  clear  tliat  they  all  saw  the  same  thing  and 
that  it  moves  about  my  oKl  barn.  Needless  to  say  this  has 
hren  a  source  of  ^Teat  satisfaction  to  me.  It  lifts  IMack- 
slade  in  my  eyes  ziot  a  little.  I  nnieh  hope  to  slo  the 
frliost  myself." 

'Nobody  was  in  the  least  frightened?" 

'"Nobody.  1  ought  to  say,  however,  that  my  plough- 
man. Blake,  declares  that  he  would  have  been  frightened, 
ii.id  he  known  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  visitor. 
.\o  doubt  that  is  true.  I  believe  people,  gifted  in  a  cer- 
tain mental  way,  may  often  see  ghos*';  in  their  daily  life — 
perhaps  every  day  of  their  lives,  in  the  open  stre(>t.  or 
church,  or  lonely  road — and  never  kno'v  they  were  ghosts 
at  all." 

But  Louisa  felt  no  interest  in  this  disquieting  theory. 
ll(>r  conscience  pricked  her  before  his  ingenuous  spirit. 
She  felt  that  she  had  been  deceiving  a  child. 

She  changed  the  subject,  and  begged  to  hear  how  he  had 
fared  with  the  Grenvilles  at  Honiton  PilTard.  Whereupon 
his  face  fell  somevhat. 

"Of  course,  \  ^k  to  you  freely,"  he  said,  "and  any- 
thing I  may  say  ,  .cred.  I'm  just  a  little  uncomfortable 
in  tliat  quarter.  ^  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with 
the  family  themselves;  but  they  don't  know  anything  about 
their  race,  and  what  is  even  stranger,  they  don't  seem  to 
care.  Of  course,  in  common  people  of  no  descent,  this 
would  not  prejudice  a  man  like  le;  but  in  Orenvilles — ! 
No  doubt  it  is  a  cadet  branch  of  the  race — one  knew  that. 
But  the  bafBing  thing  is  that  ^Mrs.  Grenville  only  remem- 
bers back  to  her  husband's  grandfather;  and  he  was — a 
furniture  dealer.  Not  a  manufacturer — not,  as  one  might 
say,  a  knight  of  industry — but  a  retail  purveyor  of  suites, 
as  they  call  them.  She  is  an  exceedinirly  nice  woman  in 
her:-elf — of  tho  race  of  the  Westonhautrhs — a  fine  old  fam- 
ily— but — again,  she  has  a  weak-witted  son  who  lives  at 
-■"'■'^'  -ill  v-wvcviiii^i^'t  liiuc  yo'uii^  iL'iiUt*'  ill  iiiriisoii,  r}uT 
mentally  deficient.  T  think  Doctor  Grenville  ought  to  have 
but  he  did  not." 
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"\\liMt   is  thr  iiriiri,in-ic(l  sistn-  lik.'''" 

"SI,..  IS  ,.,.i,M.,'...|  to  ;,  soli,., tor  ,t   I'.'nst,,],  who  mav  l.o 

yhny  (.n.nv.li..  ,s  ..x,.,...,i,„^.|y  ^iffd,  i,.  ,„v  opini„n   t  ,,,  'li 

Hi^i-„.„„.  ,n   |,..rs..ir,   iH.t   v..,.y  i,.t..lli.,nt.     1   lim     Ir    ?> 

take  S.M,,..   i„f,.,...sl    i„    h,.,.   t;,,„i|y." 

'■  In  Uiiuh  ni.c  to  his  mothcrr' 

"Jlis  i„;,i,i,..rs  1..  |,(.r."  s;ii,i   Mr.  .'^hillitifrford    "-irf.  n,,f 

"''""•l   "!<■  .      itt!..  „„  ,.|,,s,.,.  ac<|iiaintai,r...     H.'  is  not   sr. 

«mons-„un,i...|  as  1   was  1...I  ,<,  think.      I  f  vou  s.. '  I  i  , 

th..   hosoni   ot    h.s   faniily,    vou   srv  a   ditlViVnt    ,„•,»       H 

;""»'"•'•  ''■•'•s  spoih.d  hi,,,.  an.I  his  sistrr     iso       Fl  '    n-^  ,  1 

'"M  as  th..  l.n.ht  star  on  th..i,.  l.oH.on.     Jn  so  ,  ^Vv"     e 

;.    s^,ort  of  what  a  .;n.nv,lh.  „.i„,t  ho  ^^^Z ^Z^ 

s     ..St..   i.s-l    wont   say   low-hut   it   is   not   cnitivat  •   ' 

'    ''"'""■      ""■   'l""^'>^   ''•'  «"vs  .• not   spoken   scri- 


,.,,^1,,    I     .  .        -^ '   '"    .->•>,».-)  ,ii(.  iioi   spoKcn   sci'i- 

hr  Ih,    ks   tnnny.     Tdi   uw.  what  a  man  lau-hs  at    -.nd   I 
know  .1    I  shonhilik.  that  „,an.     Jlis  s..ns,.  o,"  h   1   "^ 'j, 
;■;•-;-  a  (;r..nv,I   .,  Lonlsa.     Ho  .said  on...  that  ho  w,  u  d 

)t   .m.N    ha.'m.d    {.rot.ssion    \vhatov,.r;    hooauso    thoro   was 

s;:iron;;;.^';"'';"*''T')'"-  ^-ryhody  h.u.iSi  bu 

•id  nt  t   •  t      \-      ;■'■   '""''•  '^  ^  r^'^'^onnUy  toll  hna  some 
muu,  nt  that  is  rvally  humorous,  h..  fails  to  see  it  " 

I  ho  youuir  h;,v..  tl„.ir  own  silly  standards.     You  must 
always  rom<.mhrr  ho  is  only  a  hoy  " 

tako-a  w!tv". ''    '"•'  ^''''^'''^''''  s«"-in-law-a  man  about  to 
^^^''^r  m  suro  I>,.tronoll  has  found  no  .spots  in  the  sun,  has 

"Not  ono      And.  aftor  all,  that  is  tho  vital  thin-      Airs 

Orony.l  0  l,k.^s  hor.  and  she  liko.s  Mrs.  GronviHo      At  loas  ' 

I     w-^nt .']  t"  !'?■  '""" -^^  '"  '"^^-     I  *^''"k  that  his  S    : 

^^..im.     Hut.  as  h,s  mothor  romarkod  to  mo.  vounc.  n  .,)- 
plo  take  thos,.  tliin-s  into  tlu.ir  own  hnn-i.  "     '         "  P* '' 
j,,.,^;^?''^   she    very    much    impressed    with    Petronell's 
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ns; 


'■Rtic  novor  iiifntioiicil  it.  Slit>  f;ivrs  m,'  tlu-  u],>:i  of  a 
womau  wlio  is  a  litlli'  bored  witli  t'V.TMliiHL,'.  IN. lite  al- 
ways, hut  never  eutiiiisiaslic  alimit  aiiythiiii,'  except  the 
time  to  an  to  hed.  She  ivtired  ,arly,"imd  uoidd  always 
he  (|uite  vivacious  when  she  said  't^ood  niL'ht.'  Sonic  peo- 
ple have  a  cowardly  love  of  sleep.  Louisa.  As  if  life 
wasn't  short  eiioimh  without  sliorteiiiii>,'  it  more  than  we 
need." 

'"True,"  slie  said.  "J5ut  ^vhere  are  the  women  who  can 
do  with  si.x  liours  like  men  can?  1  want  eit,dit.  I5ut  1 
dare  say  it  s  lazy.  ' 

Mr.  Shilliniiford,  having  inquired  sympathetically  eon- 
eernin<;  the  thinrrs  that  were  interest inj,'  to  Louisa,  dis- 
cussed his  own  atVairs. 

"It  is  idle  to  deny,"  ho  said,  "that  my  temporal  out- 
look causes  me  t,'rave  an.xiety;  hut  oidy  an.xiety  on  the  low 
plane  of  worldly  affairs.  And  n^'aiiist  it  orie  may  very 
well  set  this  appearance  of  a  spirit  from  the  yrave.  I  have 
derived  a  fjreat  deal  of  quiet  consolation  from  it  in  the 
midst  of  my  ditTieulties. " 

"I'm  glad,"  she  said,  "I  only  hope  the  poop  <,diost  isn't 
fluttering  about  for  nothing,  or  heeanse  he  has  no  better 
occupation.  Perhaps  there  was  method  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  might  have  even  talked,  if  anybody  had  been 
sensible  enough  to  attend  to  him." 

*'He  misht,"  admitted  Clabriel.  "On  the  other  iiand. 
it  is  possible  that  he  sought  somebody  else,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  make  any  statement  to  "VVhiteloek  or  Sibley, 
or  tile  servants.  I  have  a  .sort  of  idea  that  he  was  looking 
for  the  present  head  of  his  family— for  me,  in  fact.  That 
is  rather  disquieting  in  a  way;  but  if  the  moment  when  he 
is  allowed  to  appear  only  hap'^ens,  say  once  in  r  hundred 
years,  then  he  can't  appear  airain  during  my  lifetime  at 
any  rate.  It  would  be  very  aggravating.  Louisa,  to  think 
that  just  at  the  critical  moment  I  was  from  home.  Espe- 
cially when  you  remember  how'  seldom  I  am!" 

Before  he  left  her,  ]\Ir.  Shillingford  hecamo  personal, 
and  spoke  openly  of  his  reirard  and  admiration.  He  di-ank 
three  cups  of  tea,  planned  a  future  meeting,  approved 
very  heartily  of  Sibley's  wish— that  :\rrs.  Windeatt  shouhl 
be  gossip  to  her  coming  child — and  then  went  forth  in  good 
spirits. 

But  an  event  still  lay  before  (iabriel  ere  the  day  w.is 
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tvaViW     "'''  ^^''*'°^'^'   *f'«^   '""   should   p],y    l,is   p;,rl    iu 

Oijeof  tho  lysser  Sraerdoiis  in.-t  hiu.  a.s  li..  drsninled  to 
the  hotto.n  01  )hP  st,.op  roa<l  fron,  Kinj^shead.  Th.  did 
^as  has  ornn.  to  Woodhay.s.  He  stood  a  niomout  d 
uttered  his  great  news  between  pasps 

"i\Ir.  MoLrridge— be  hanging— from  a  rope— in  his  house 
-and  all  the  people  be  there-and  1  be  running  lor  doe- 

The  child  fled  on,  and  Gabriel  considered.  His  inclina- 
tion was  to  go  upon  his  way.  but  he  conceive,!  that  1  i^  ut  - 
rnight  lead  m  the  other  direction.  He  rode  up  to  Bone 
Hill  theretore,.  and  found  a  small  cunpanv  standin--  in 
the  dusk  about  the  cottage  of  Alfred  MoU.i^-e  " 

Peter  Smerdon  approached.  "      " 

''He'.s      gone!     .Alogridge      be      gone,"     he      declared 
There's  not  a  doubt  of  it,  for  I  ^vn.  at  the  cuttiirdiwn 
Hes  heen  cruel  wisht  of  late,  and  odd  in  his  iid,. llects" 
fis  a  ^ery  .s  range  thing  how  children  tind  out  if  a  .nan's 
?""f    i'  "^y-     ^^";  •■!   ^^-^'^k  agone   I   was  couiing  1    me 
from  the  villag...  and  they  imps  from  Patience  L.wman's 
school  was  just  let  out.  and  half  a  dozen  of  'em  wn-  danc- 
ing round  poor  old  Alfred,  like  flies  round  a  ho.s's  e  rs- 
poking  their  tongues  at  him,  the  little  devils,  and  making 
ga.ne.     I  thought  perhaps  he  -vas  bosky-eyed  and  un  teady 
n  the  legs   and  drove  the  rascals  auav-girls.  too   some  of 
em-but   'twas  worse  than  being  drunkl  and  Jack  Mo. 
ridge  here  tells  me  that  he's  seed  it  coming  on  this  lon^^ful 
time,  and  often  ran  to  his  father's  rescue"' 

Jack    appeared    at    thin    moment    and    salut«l    Gabriel 
lie  was  very  excited  and  his  words  tripped  one  another 

"  'Twas  my  wife  found  un,"  he  said.     "She  went  in  to 
look  alter  his  tea,  for  he's  been  ailin,.  with  a  tissh-k  in  "l  ' 
chest  for  a  day  or  two,  and  he's  been  too  weak  to  fl' 
against  h..  cooking  his  food,  though  he  said  he  knew  s  e 
meant  to  poison   him.     And  there    'twns-she  put  on  tie 
kett  e,  and  lit  his  paraffin  lamp,  and  toasted  a  ])it  of  bread 
tor  him;  and  then  she  eallrd  hi.d,  and  low  and  got  no  ' 
swer;  and  then  she  sought.  an<l  there  he  hun'-o  ih   .se  -" 
arated  from  her  by  a  deal  board  all  the  time'     For  he'd 
gone  ,n  tne  scullery  and  rigizod  a  rope  to  one  of  thev  hitehes 
for  the  runner-towel.     And  his  feet  weren't   tb..^.  1 
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I'tT  tho  pround;  Imt  an  inch  is  so's  i^ood  as  a  mile  to  a 
iiaii^'inj,'  man.  And  ^Margery  said  he  looked  all  the  world 
like  one  of  they  great  turkeys  outside  the  shops  at  Christ- 
mas— only  larger,  of  course.  Her  feelings  towards  him 
weren't  .such  as  to  make  her  faint,  nor  nothing  like  that. 
But  nu'rcy  was  in  her  heart,  Mr.  Shilliugford,  and  she  felt 
soi'ry  and  not  glad.  Nohody  must  think  that  she  or  me 
l)f  rejoiced  ahout  it.     For  (Jod,  He  knows  we  ain't." 

"She  showed  sense,  hy  all  accounts,"  declared  Young 
Harry  Hawke,  "for  she  didn't  waste  no  time.  Another 
woman,  and  many  men.  would  have  run  off  to  give  the 
n''\vs;  hut  she  got  on  a  chair,  and  took  the  bread-knife, 
and  cut  him  down  the  instant  moment  she  found  him." 

"She  did,  and  'tis  a  great  credit  to  her,"  declared  Jack. 
"She  cut  the  rope  and  ho  fell  lumj)us  in  a  heap.  And  you 
couldn't  e.xpect  any  woman  to  do  more  than  that.  And 
then  she  rushed  to  me  with  the  fatal  news." 

"He's  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  for  a  good  while,  in 
my  opinion."  contiiuu-d  Young  Harry  Hawke;  "and  he 
hated  his  fellow  creatures  to  the  end.  A  venomous  and 
spiteful  old  man — though  he  is  dead." 

"  'Tis  unsound  mind,  without  a  doubt,"  said  Peter 
Siiierdon,  "and  we  mustn't  say  hard  things.  He's  put  hy 
a  bit  of  money  against  his  latter  end,  they  say." 

"And  me  and  :\Irs.  Mogridge  be  a  good  "bit  interested  to 
know  how  he's  handled  it,"  declared  Jack.  "She  wanted 
to  runuuage  over  his  things  the  minute  after;  but  I  said, 
■No,'  I  said,  'us  must  wait  for  policeman  and  doctor,  and 
do  all  things  in  order.'  However,  she's  in  there  now,  work- 
ing through  the  cupboards  and  so  on." 

^liss  Tapper  hurried  up  at  this  moment. 

"Does  Margery  need  any  support?"  she  asked.  "This 
is  no  place  for  women,  and  1  only  came  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  woman." 

"No,  miss,  thank  you  kindly,"  answered  Jack.  "H  lies 
in  a  nutshell  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  :My  father's  took 
his  life,  and  ]\Irs.  Mogridge  discovered  him  and  brought 
the  fearful  news  to  me.  But  she  haven't  found  herself  very 
much  tlustered  or  shook  up.  She's  just  looking  over  faUi- 
cr's  secret  places  and  cupboards  for  the  miinile,  and  IV 
liceman  Adam  Sanders  be  in  there  along  with  the  corpse, 
and  my  mother-in-law's  there,  too.  And  the  doctor  will 
be  here  coinr  nri'sciiflv  " 
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"Are  you  sure  iie  lins  ^one?  Was  nnthins  done  to  re- 
suscitate hiui?     I  mean  hrinfj  hirn  hm-k  lo  life?" 

"    Twas  too  late,  miss;   1   f.-lt  his  heart  and  loosed  his 

nnlr  i"!  '  f^  ^;!^"^'''"''"'  ^^-''S  plum  eolour,  and  dead  as 
pork.  I  hoj.e  he  duin  t  sufT.-r  nothin-  to  name,  but  I'm 
very  much  airaul  hy  the  looks  of  hi,,,  that  he  did  I  went 
(|ueer„iys<.|t  tor  a  minute,  hut  it  passed  off.  I  hope  vou'll 
come-  in  and  have  a  ffood  look  at  him,  miss.  I'm  sure  h.'d 
n;i    '  wished  it.  " 

iiut  Tliirza  Tapf)cr  declined. 

"Certainly  not."  she  answered;  "and  yn,i  ha-'  hetter 
tell  your  witc  that,  n,  my  opinion,  it  would  he  mut-h  more 
«J<'<-..nt  it  she  went  hm„e,  i„,st,-ad  of  rununaging  ahout 
amon-r  a  dead  man's  things  before  he  is  cold  " 

"1  have  told  her,  miss.     I  said  that  ve,-y  thini: ;  but  Mrs 
Mopndse  IS  a  pood  bit  excited  at  this  turn  of  events   and 
she  ve  look  the  law  into  her  own  hands." 
^^  "She  fe.Os  a  bit  of  a  h.-roine,  I  reckon."  explained  Peter 
1  IS  a  ^i-eat  thin-  no  doubt,  for  a  woman  to  cut  down  a 
li;in<red  man— and  him  her  father-in-lr.w  " 

"She  ou-ht  to  be  on  her  knees  pr;  -in?  for  his  unhappy 
soul,  ^  ';t  «c<"v  nn,^  fo,-  his  valuabh-  '  repeated  Miss  Tap- 
per. And  I  think  It 's  your  duty,  you  men,  to  insist  upon 
it.^    She  may  be  lireakiiii:  the  law." 

"So  I  say,"  declared  Margery's  husband.     "But  Police- 
man Sandr.rs  be  that  busy  makin<;  notes  in  his  pocket-ho.,k 
that  he  am  t  paying  any  attention  to  Mrs.  I\rogridge      San 
ders  wil     have  to  appear   before  the   Crowner,  and  he'', 
hopeful  that  it  may  advance  him." 

Doctor  fh-enville  rode  up  at  this  moment,  dismounted 
and  gave  the  rem  to  Ja.-k.  A  few  men  entered  the  house 
Mith  hnn  and  there  came  a  swift  declaration  that  the  sex- 
on  was  dead  Then  Miss  Tapper  went  her  wav,  and  Ga- 
briel Slullingford  walked  his  hor.se  beside  her.  Through 
tlie  gathering  night  ihoy  passed  a  dozen  men  and  one  or 
two  women  hurrying  up  to  Bone  Hill. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

Trypiiena  Harvey  went  happily  alung  to  an  appointment 
at  \Voodliayes.     She  felt  herself  the  l)usiest  vouucr  wuiuau 
in  the  world,  for  besiiles  her  lessons  in  piano-phivinj?  an.'i 
>  rench,  her  letters  to  her  uncles,  her  varied  interests  in  tlie 
affairs  of  hei-  pi^.ent  neighbours  and  nianv  friends,  and 
the  rumour  that  she  might  presently  he  ealled  to  visit  Aus- 
tralia, there  had  come  into  her  life  the  astonishment  of  a 
gift.     So,  at  least,  the  new  thing  appeared  to  Trvphena 
Moved    by    the    accidental    but    startling    diseovefv    that 
^'trees''    rhymed    with    "breeze,"    and    "bowers'"'    with 
showers";     that    "home"    chimed    harmoniouslv    with 
roam,"  and  that  "snow"  and  "flow"  made  music  to  h.T 
ears,  Tryphena  embarked  on  the  perilous  path  of  prosotly, 
and  wrote  a  poem  in  three  verses.     On  this  day  in  late 
February  she  was  full  of  the  joy  of  the  creator.     Twice  slu' 
stopped,  pulled  the  rhymes  out  of  her  pocket,  and  read 
them  through.     The  last  verse  pleased  her  best  :— 

"And  now  I  see  the  (larlin-,'  Si)rin<r, 
She  really  is  awakeninj,', 
And  very  soon  will  ri'^c  ami  dress 
In  all  her  starry  loveliness. 
Forget-me-nots  a're  in  hiT  hair, 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  1  do  declare. 
Primrosen  make  her  petticoat, 
And  all  around  her  prettv  throat 
Bright  buttercups  and  daisies  go— 
The  only  chains  that  she  slial!  know. 
The  little  children  weave  them  for  her 
Because  they  all  do  mucii  adore  lier." 

"It's  poetry!"  whispered  Tryphena  to  h.>rself,  "or,  if 
it  isn't,  it  sounds  like  it.     Oh,  who  can  T  read  it  to?" 

The  desire  of  the  artist  was  upon  lu-r,  the  first  Ionising 
to  impart  the  thing  she  had  made.  She  took  h.-r  tn-asure 
trustingly,  and  thought  that  it  must  suivlv  give  soinr  of 
her  own  delight  to  another. 

.,  "^I',PP^sc  I  stop  the  first  jx-nson  I  meet  and  read  it  to 
iiit'in;      siie  iliDnglil. 
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But  the  first  person  slie  met  was  old  Uncle  Tom  Cob- 
leigli,  aud  Tryphena  perceived  that  lier  rliynie  of  Spriuf,' 
could  not  be  expected  to  add  to  his  happiness.  Indeed" 
he  gave  her  no  opportunity  to  approach  it.  ' ' 

"No  news  from  Christian  yet,"  he  declai-ed.  It  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  catch-word  with  him.  lie  employed  the 
F)hrase  at  all  chance  meetings,  as  another  would  sav  "good 
morning"  or  "good  night";  nor  did  Uncle  confine  the  re- 
mark to  his  acquaintance.  It  was  enough  that  he  i)assed 
anybody  to  provoke  the  assertion.  Callous  folk  laughed 
nowadays  when  they  .saw  him  coming',  and  said  to  each 
other:  "No  news  from  Christian." 

"Be  sure  you  must  soon  hear,"  prophesied  Trvphena, 
and  Uncle  echoed  her. 

"Without  doubt  I  must  soon  hear  *'  he  admitted.  For 
a  moment  he  stopped  and  took  a  pinch  of  siiuflf  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket.     The  stimulant  clieered  hiia. 

"Spring's  coming,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  yes— quickly.  I've  felt  it  verv  much  the  last  two 
days." 

"And  maybe  he'll  come  with  it.  'Twas  a  season  he  liked. 
It  may  draw  him  back  home." 

"I  hope  it  will;  T  -cry  much  hope  it  will,"  ;.nswered 
Tryphena.     "I   am  ig   to   see    Doctor    Grenville   now, 

about  the  concert  a\      .i.  getting  up  for  Xannv  CJlubb.     It 
will  be  a  splendid  affair,  and  I  hope  you'll  come." 
^  He  nodded  but  spoke  no  more,  and^he  girl,  bidding  him 
"good-by,"  went  on  her  way  to  Woodhayes. 

Where  the  Vale  narrows  at  the  feet  of  "llameldon.  stood 
the  grey  eyrie  of  the  ITawkes.  It  was  surrounded  bv  trees 
and  faced  east.  Byres  and  barns  stood  round  about,  the 
great  hill  towered  behind,  and  it  was  still  streaked  with 
snow  in  the  shadowy  gullies,  where  no  sun  could  come. 
Winter  woods,  all  ash-coloured,  rolled  up  the  hill  in  a  thin 
veil  of  many  boughs ;  from  a  cleft  behind  the  farm  gushed 
a  rivulet,  to  join  Webburn  beneath ;  while  round  about  the 
homestead  there  ranged  little  fields,  that  crept  aloft  until 
the  Moor  thwarted  their  advance.  The  walls  of  Wood- 
hayes were  slated  against  the  weather,  and  t!i<>  slate  was 
discoloured  harmoniously  with  orange-tawny  lichens.  Be- 
fore the  portals  spread  a  flower-bed  or  two."  and  the  grass 
plat,  from  whieh  sprang  some  firs  and  elms,  was  surrounded 
by  hodgrs  uf  huily  aud  box.     A  single  apple-tree  also  lifted 
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wide  boughs  before  the  entrance,  and  in  the  grass  houeath 
many  a  galaxy  of  chill  snowdrops  danced  to  tlio  butVet  ot' 
the  wind.  A  party  of  bantam  fowls,  very  lu-at  and  shap.'lv. 
pecked  about  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  visitor  as  she  walked 
among  them  to  the  door.  A  little  house  of  glass  extended 
over  the  portal,  and  within  it  was  p:mina  Ilawke,  carrying 
a  new  baby  on  her  left  arm.  With  her  right  she  worked 
among  the  plants  in  pots,  and  strove  to  strip  away  the 
(lead  leaves  and  make  them  tidier. 

"Nobody  don't  care  a  rush  about  these  things  but  me  " 
"xplained  Emma,  "and  if  'twasn't  for  mv  trouble,  they'd 
all  have  gone  home  long  ago.  Half  mv' flowers  be  dead 
as    tis.     That's  thanks  to  this  blessed  bab})y." 

I 'He's  a  flower  himself,"  declared  Tryphena. 

"A  brave  li'l  bud,  sure  enough,  and  my  first  be  deadly 
jealous  of  him  a 'ready." 

Doctor  CJrenville  had  heard  Tryphena 's  voice,  and  now 
appeared  to  welcome  her. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  he  said.  "Petronell  is  not  here 
yet,  but  we  can  begin  without  her." 

"You  told  her  ten  o'clock?" 

"I  .said  ten;  but  she's  a  lazy  girl.  She'll  turn  nn  pres- 
ently." 

' '  Petronell 's  not  lazy, ' '  declared  Trvphena.  ' '  You  know 
very  well  she  isn't.  She's  frightfully  keen  and  activ,  and 
1  m  sure,  n  she's  late,  there's  a  reason." 

None  knew  that  better  than  the  blonde  Hugh  Crcnvillc. 
He  had  not  asked  his  betrothed  to  this  meeting. 

"She  may  have  misunderstood  me.     Well,  we'll  Ix'gin 
Have  you  hurt  your  finge"?" 

'I It's  nothing— only  a  whitlow." 

"Nothing!  A  whitlow  may  be  very  serious.  But  prob- 
ably it  isn't  a  real  whitlow.     Let  me  see  it." 

He  made  a  great  business  of  the  finger,  and  informed 
Tryphena  that  the  ailment  n-as  not  a  whitlow,  but  would 
•ertaialy  need  dressing  for  a  day  or  two.     He  then  bound 
it  up  with  immense  care,  cut  a  glove  and  made  a  finger- 
stall, and  inserted  the  wounded  finger. 

Tryphena  laughed  at  him. 

"You  couldn't  make  more  fuss  over  a  proper  patient  " 
she  said.  ' 

"I  would  do  more  than  that  for  vou."  he  answprpd  "a 
great  deal  more." 
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I'iist,  I  hope  you  are. 


'Tieeauso  I  am  Petront'ir.s  iViciid.'" 
"No,  licraiisc  you  ;,»ro  mine.     At 

"Now  for  the  oonccrt !     Well    we 
basis  of  twelve  ii,.|a.s.     That   will   I), 


must  plan  it  on  the 
enough.     There  are 


Vou  will  he  encored— I  shall 


(•(■rtain  to  he  some  encores 
he  encored." 

"Petronell   will;   I   shan't.     In   fact,   I've   changed   rav 
.and.     Nu.ky      h.hh  talke.l  to  .ue  <pute  openh       ^^>u  ™e 

le.^sionai  n^  says— and  it  .seems  quite  true  thon.-h  r 
l-adnt  thought  of  it-that  people  ^vho  pa  mon ev  Ibr  a 
concert  are  very  different  fro.a  people  at  a  par  v  where 
they  pay  notlung  and  have  to  try  ami  he  pleasant       Jus 


"Well,  sing  then,  instead  of  plaving  " 
I  can  t  sing."  "      °' 


.vi,J'  •'if  "'"^^  ^'^'^  ""  ''"'^^-  I*f^<i-0"oll  has  often  told  me 
what  a  jolly  voice  you  have."  His  ardent  eves  ma  le  TrT 
p  u-na  east  down  her  own.  She  was  impressed  with  Hugh 
.rcnvile  ..ml  found  his  admiration  aireeahle.  But  ,  ho 
attributed  It  to  her  frien<lship  for  Petronell.  For  a  mo- 
ment, m  the  gonial  atmosphere  of  his  ,,raise,  she  thought 
oi  reading  her  poem  to  him.     Meantime  he  spoke  again 

thit      rj;  '^7'  '^'  ""'V^'"'"-   ^  '^■'''''-     I   P'^-""«'-  vou 

IVv..         1  *  '\"",°'  J'';'-''  ^  ""^^  '^  >-'^"  do"'t  perform." 
liWphena  laughed  at  this  threat 

''How  would  it  l)e  if  I  recited  a  poem?'' 
A  recitation?     Go..d !     You  mu.st  recite  it  to  me  first 
some  time  or  other.     I  mi,d,t  b,    able  to  give  vora  few 
lunts,-  because  I'm  an  old  hand  at  that  sort  of  tlihi."     In 

doctor  '''"'  ""  *'"'  "^  "''*^'  '"'  '''^"^'''''  ^''^  ^^  '"^  ^^•t""^^'"^  a 

"How  interesting!"  she  said. 
.  "I  can  act.  though  I  say  it."  declared  the  versatile  physi- 
cian;  and  he  continued  to  do  so  for  the  ben..fit  of  the  un- 
conscious visitor. 

"Well,  there  are  three  items  fixed  up,  at  any  rate-  vour 

rr,'/'r '':r  =  r.^^'-'^V^'"  \  Vi-ua^oHr  s.ln,'R,H^thoven  -s  '/are 
:^.:i  :•.;  i.::v  i  i..,.o  ,  aud  luy  iiaiijo  soug— I  iiave  not  decided 
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which  yet.     Tliat  h 


eavi-s  eight  or  nine  items.     Tliey'U  take 
sDine  tindinp. " 

I'Nieky   will  play   his  aecordion. "' 

"Yes,  I  siipp().se  he  must— wretched  old  man;  though  we 
hear  enough  and  ton  mueh  of  that  every  day  of  the  week. 
Jt  would  l)e  nuieh  better  if  neither  he  nor  his  wife  came 
to  the  concert  at  all,  but  of  cour-'  they  will." 

"Nanny  wouldn't  miss  it  fur  tlie  world.  They  are  cal- 
culating how  much  money  it  will  bring  in  already." 

"1  wish  we  were  doing  it  for  a  nobler  cause— the  church 
or  something.     :Miss  Tapper  said   the  same." 

"But  think  of  being  blind.  You  can't  forgive  a  person 
too  much  if  they  are  blind.  I'm  sure  we  should  be  just 
like  Nicky  if  it  happened  to  us." 

"You  would  be  an  angel  from  heaven,  blind  or  seeing," 
lie  said  lightly,  and,  before  she  had  recovered  from  such  a 
compliment.  Doctor  Grenville  returned  to  the  subject  of 
the  programme. 

"That's  four  items,  then;  and  I  have  others.  The  bell- 
ringers  are  going  to  give  their  show.  We'll  call  theiu 
'campanologists'  in  the  bill,  and  then  nobody  will  cx{)ect 
Ihem,  and  they'll  have  all  the  charm  of  surprise.  Old 
Harry  and  Young  Harry  are  great  bell-ringers,  as  1  know 
to  my  cost,  for  they  jangle  away  in  the  kitchen  five  nights 
out  of  six;  and  the  troupe  consists  of  them  and  two  other 
men,  Arnell  the  carpenter,  and  one  of  the  Smerdon  bovs — 
Patrick,  I  think." 

"And  Elias,  my  cousin— Elias  Coaker.  Y'ou  forcet  him. 
He's  a  great  rinurer. " 

"I  didn't  know  he  belonged.  I  should  have  thought  he 
had  something  better  to  do  at  Southcombe  than  make  that 
row,"  said  the  doctor,  again  regarding  Tryphena  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"That's  five  items  all  told;  and  now  I'll  astonish  you. 
Who  do  you  think  is  going  to  sing?" 

"Pancras  Wideeombe  for  one." 

"Yes,  he  is,  and— now,  laugh,  :Miss  Harvey— Arthur 
Pierce  for  another!  Would  you  believe  it?  He  otlVred 
when  I  was  last  in  there,  getting  some  cherry  brandy  to 
lill  my  flask." 

"It's  most  extraordinary,"  declared  Tryphena.  "I  re- 
■r.rmbfi'  him  the  very  first  day  I  came  to  Wideeombe — 
years  ago.     And  he  almost  trembled  if  you  looked  at  him, 
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anci  l.roke  a  vaso,  and  seemed  as  if  his  It'gs  would  hardly 
liold  him  up.     And  now — '■ 

'■It's  a  very  remarkal)le  psyeliological  study,"  answered 
the  other.  "As  a  medical  man,  of  course,  1  understand 
tliese  things.  It  was  a  clash  of  opposite  natures.  They 
were  poison  to  each  other— he  and  ids  wife.  And,  as  she 
had  the  slronuer  will,  in  time  she  would  have  poisoned  him 
altogether,  and  he  would  have  died.  But  once  she  was 
gone,  he  plucked  up  courage,  like  a  hird  in  a  hedge  after 
the  hawk  has  flown  away;  and  on  her  siile  she  gave  up 
dnnknig  too  nuich  ami  toned  down,  and  now  she's  a  per- 
iectly  satisfactory  woman  apparently.  And  sometimes  I 
ieel,  when  1  flunk  of  dear  Petronell  and  look  ahead  that 
— that — "  ' 

lie  broke  olT.  and  Tiyphena's  grey  eyes  grew  round  and 
full   or   questions. 

-That— what?"  she  asked. 

^"That  I  am  not  worthy  of  her,"  he  sighed. 

"Nobody's  worthy  of  Petronell— nobody.  But  she  loves 
you  with  all  her  beautiful  heart,  and  siie'll  forgive  you 
for — I  mean — "  '"' 

"Leave  it,"  he  said.  "I  hope  I  am  wrong.  But  some- 
times a  cloud  of  doubt  comes  over  ine  that  I— that  she— 
that  both  of  us,  in  fact,  may  he— however,  I  didn't  ask 
you  here  to  Ijother  you  with  my  private  alfairs.  They  are 
a  nuisance  for  the  minute,  anc  you've  complicated  \heiu 
internally.  A  shame,  isn't  it,  to  accuse  an  innocent  young 
person  of  such  crimes?  Well  may  you  look  puzzled;  but 
1  don  t  tinnk  you're  a  bit  more  puzzled  than  I  am  " 

He  rattled  on  ambiguously,  and  left  Tryphena  no  oppor- 
iiinity  to  ask  the  (luestions  in  her  mind. 

"That'shalf  the  programme  settled,"  he  said,  "and  I've 
got  a  pal  in  Exeter,  an  amateur  conjurer,  who's  goino-  to 
do  some  tri-k.s.  That  will  be  a  novelty.  But  we  must  beat 
np  more  lo-al  talent,  .Miss  Harvey.  The  people  like  to 
see  their  In^nds  m  the  glare  of  the  footlitrhts.  They  don't 
care  a  button  whether  they  succeed  or  fail.  The  fun  con 
sists  in  watching  them  under  such  strange  conditions  and 
the  more  ruiiculous  and  ill  at  ease  they  appear  to  be,  the 
more  tlie  audience  appreciates  it." 
He  di.scussed  the  possibility  of  a  play,  and  tried  to  tempt 

ever,  she  declined  to  consider 
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I  could  no  riiort'  net  than  fl 


tit'S,  if  aiivhudv  d 


y  owr  the  moon."  sh 


t'    Sill  (J 


to  he  Petroncll. 


ot'S 


•su.-h  a  thing  witii  you,  it  ouf,'ht 


He  laughed  at  that,  hut  soon  grew  grav 


'I   find   iiivsclt' 


vhv.     Bpc 


foiilid.'ntial   vvitli  you — good 


e  again  and  sighed. 


ause  you  are  I'ctronpH's  frienc],  1  su 
an  trust 


•goodness  knows 


in  trouhle  in  a  wav.     I 


ppose 


I'm 


you — you  are  so  ch'vcr 


Slave  seemed   rather  distra<'te(l   tl 


us 


and  quick.     But   if  I  1 

morning,  there's  a  reason  for  it.  That  exr.erimenl -I 
moan,  the  visit  of  the  Shillingfords  to  my  people— was  not 
quite  a  success,  Miss  Harvey." 

"Yes,  it  was,"  answered  Tryphena.  "Petronell  liked 
.vour  mother  very  much,  and  thought  she  was  a  verv  sweet 
and  kind  lady.  Of  course  Mr.  Shillingford  don't  sav  anv- 
thing  ahout  them  to  me,  but  I'm  sure  he  must  havj  liked 
them,  too. 

^- V^?";?"^','*  ^^  *'*''*  ^y  ^^^^^^  mother  didn't— I  won't  say 
didn't  /i/,7'  Petronell— hut— "  ^ 

"Not  like  Petronell!"  gasped  the  girl.  "Nobody  in  the 
world  could  not  like  Petronell." 

"She  saw  her  good  points;  but  my  mother  is  a  very 
keen  student  of  human  nature,  and  she  felt  quite  con- 
vinced, alter  .studying  Petronell  very  earefullv  and  sym- 
pathetically, that  her  temperament  and  mine  are  not  ex- 
actly suited  to  each  other.     It's  a  great  bore." 

Tryphena  took  some  moments  to  measure  this  tremendous 
statement. 

"Do  you  think  so  too ? "  she  asked  presentl v.  ' ' Because 
It  .you  do — 

"I?  Good  gracious,  no!  I'm  not  a  man  to  clianw  I 
hav^  plighted  my  troth  to  Petronell,  and  she  ha^^  pli-'hted 
her  troth  to  me.  I'm  only  vexed  that  tnv  mother" who 
never  errs  in  her  understanding  of  character,  should  for 
once  jiave  made  sui-h  a  frightful  mistake." 

"Yes  it's  a  pit.y— her  own  daughter-in-law  to  be.  But 
no  doubt  you'll  soon  be  able  to  show  her  how  wron"  she 
is.^^  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe." 

"I  trust  you.  of  course,  not  to  whisper  a  word  of  this 

M1S.S  Harvey.     It  is  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  matter  '' 

It  s  not  my  busine.ss."  answered  the  other,  "and  T  wish 

you    haun   t    told    me.       It's    nn    ^^r^nn,,^fn^f^h^> 

thing,  and  if  .vour  mother 


;iK.  — i 


Petronell  thinks,  tl 


is  as  sweet  and  s.\Tn])athetic  as 
len  it  seems  queer  that  she  should  feel 


?   if 
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Hk.'  tl.Mt  to  P.t,.o.n.ll  nnd  say  n.sty  things  nl.out  h.-r  he- 
JuiKl   tur  liiK'k. 

•'^■')^     ii.-isty     thin-s.     Don't    misund.'rstnn.l     mo      Mv 
niothrr  IS  a   \yon,l(.rr„l   woman,  an.l  alunv  ai.v   m,,,n  a.-i 
Sl.c  ad.n.ros  l>,.tron,.ll',s  c-hara.-ter,  and  lu-r  pli.l..,    L  j. 
<'":".    slH-  do-sn't  think  sh.'s  th.  wif.  for  i  poor  man  ' ' 

I'lHTia.        It   oufrl.tn  t    to   l„.   said   or  tliou-ht,   an.l   if  it's 
worry. n- you.  it  o..._ditn  "t  to.  ;,nd  it  shows-wHI-ivallv-- 

and  his":,;  ■i"^"""''  ^"' ''''  ^"^'•^-  ''^^^'  -^"  ^•-  •J^-^-- 

'•AnylKxiy  who  thinks  to  find  a  nio,v  wonderful  j>irl  than 
d'' iTn'd     ''■''"'''     '■'''■'■  '"""^  *'"'"  ^'  "'^'•'^'  ^'''  ^^•''^■^'t,"  r 

Jiko  tus.  b(-,'anse  you  or-ho  niy  own  sontinionts.     You  are 

\ou^o  c-lu-orc<l   ,u,'-you   really  linvo.     And   vou   mustn't 
msjndgc  mo,   .AIiss    Ilarvoy.     I   should   feel   t'hat   a"ut!"y 

•  n    f '""S.'"-^'  ';"?''?<'"'<"nt.  it  is  quite  as  much  on  ac- 

o.  ut  of  your  in..nd  as  on  my  own.  I  eare  too  muoh  for 
etronel  to-well-a  poor  husha.ul  may  he  .,uito  as  un- 
fair to  her  as  a  poor  wife  would  l.e  to  me.  Vou  under- 
s  and-you  ook  all  round  it  >  I  don't  believe  for  an  n- 
stant  myself  that  it  is  so.  I  believe  that  there  ean  be  no 
poverty,  m  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  where  there  is  per- 
fect love;  but  a  modest  man  is  always  readv  and  willing 
to  doubt  Inmselt  and  think  other  people  know  better  I 
Jove  my  mother  in  an  almost  saored  sort  of  way  so  vou 
see  I  cannot  help  IVelincr  distressed  that  she  does  not  think 
as  J  do  in  this  matter." 

"I'm  mm:  now."  answered  the  other,  "and  I  shan't 
say  a  word  to  Pefronell  about  this;  but  I  hope  you  will 
If  .vour  mother-there  it  is.     Either  you  agreed  with  her! 
or  else  you  don  t.  ' 

He  detained  her  and  meandered  on  a  little  lonf^er  His 
purpose  was  to  inter(>st  Trypheua  in  him.self,  amfit  is  cer- 
tain that  h.-  succeeded.  Tlis  pood  looks  and  noble  senti- 
ments alike  impressed  her.  He  su-gested  a  voun^  man 
ot  the  lofties  principles.  Incidentally  he  paid  Tryphena 
.,      .  1  '  "'•      •""    r.<ii;  .-.11 1  i;j  i.NCti  on  re- 

considering  the  conversation  to  note  how  intimate  Doctor 
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Orenville  had  b 
dfT  t 


OCOIllt' 


)  iinprt'ss  ii  point,  jiiid  Id't  it  tli 


a»7 

Hnco  he  l;iid  his  arm  on  her  showl- 


ri'y|)lK-ua  found  horsell'  (luite  unal)l 


I'lv  a  lon^r  ti 


IIUV 


diffifulties;  but  sh 
lid 


<■  to  uiidrrstaiid  his 


IK 


bril 


e  was  al.so  a  little  flattered  at   I 
eneo      hlie  be-^ed  hiin  fiually  to  be  frank  with 
II  arul  cxj)l;nn  everything  to  1 
She  departed  with  the  doctor 


us  con- 


I'et 


ro- 


her, 


lianee  of  his  eyes  .still  flasl 


was  rendered  unhap|.y  by  th 
fi  man  of  sueh  high  moral"  id 


s  voiee  in  her  cars  and  the 

ling  in  her  thoughts.     She 

:liis  encounter,  yet  trusted  that 

t;as  and  pure  devotion  to  Petro- 


nell  would  soon  find  h.s  problen.s  solved  and  his  skv    dear 
again.     She  hated  .Mr.s.  (Jrenville  verv  henrfilv     ti? 
so  tl^t  she   felt  iru.h  (irenville's'StW      u^i  L'-^ 
jeived  hor  future  daughter-indaw  and  left  her  und      very 

i^^J^'^UmT  "^''^'^  ''''  '"^'^  '''"'^^'f  ^^•'•■^  creating  . 
..K.narj'  . hffieul  ,es  as  an  excuse  for  future  aotion  Trv- 
phena  did  not  dream.  '      ^ 

She  went  homeward;  found  the  first  relandine  .shinin- 
].ke  a  star  m  a  sheltered  hedge;  sought,  without  suee,"  for 
a  white  violet  where  they  were  .said  to  grow;  listened  to 

Is'slv    an';;'.?'  "'l''^'  °""  'V'^'"^  over  Ham'eldon  c     se- 
Jossly;  and  then,  her  young  heart  seeking  the  thine  that 

for  the  moment  gladdened  it  most,  she  peeped  about  her 

?nii  t.ly  and  brought  forth  her  poem  aaain!  ^Now     '  ^  ^d 

It    frowning,  for  there  were  so  many  fresh  manifestations 

th;n  she  felt  that  another  verse  would  soon  be  neoe.ssarv 

Still   she  longed  to  show  it  to  another,  and  hesitated  be- 
tween Ehas  and  Petronell,  ^^iiiieu  oe 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

TM.    r.iin  .m  I,   lM.;itni-  int..  tl:r  ,.|,„,s,   flash..,!  a   thr<-ul   nf 
pure  po  .    al..,^.  .very  hran.-h  a.ui  l.ou,'l    an       w  f    T)..^ 

"•nd  th.Mii.  Mliil,.  ,,,.st,.rly  a  lauit  outer  rainbow  and  •>  da/ 

tlHMn  Is;  tin.n-  ar.-s  n.ad.;  a  portal  for  oneonunf,  n  -d  t     '' 

,  7*    •«V;.''    '•""  ^'"'•'"■^  ^''illintrfor.l  and  IVtromdl  spf 
or  h  t     ^^,,,,    „„f        j.,^^  ^^^„^,^j  ,^.^  attention  to  ti;  sky 
"Hi  the  frees   hnt  the  master  of  Blaekdade  was    nd  rtlrent 
to    nattiral    phenomena.     The    stone    thit         I  '^"^f  7^"^ 
.s.;n.ehed  or  lifted  up  l,v  n.an  /lid'no        te  Z     Z 

s.nee   humanity  could  set  no  si.^net  or      '•.■     kv    h  s' eves 
seldo.u  s,.annod  ,t,  save  to  learn  the  s.  ^ .' ather 

...  tnne  approached  when  Gabriel's  affairs  'o  form 

mat  er  tor  inquiry,  and  yet  it  was  his  wish  to  p,         ue  tlP 
ineetinn:  until  Sd-Iey  s  child  should  be  horn    ^But  an  un 
.mental   generation   deprecated  any   further  po  t^on  -" 
iiient,   a.u.     i.r-  mat  er  (,f  a    m.ctin.'  of  ov..Mi.J    ,''""* 
larj^e,  though  the  date  was  not  ^-el  fixed  ''""'^'^ 

pr^'rac^ubt""'^^^  "^^'^^  iogether/and  Petronell  ex- 

?n       •  V\?  ^''"'''  ''^  ^^"""'^  i"  a  small  or  sordid  fash 

lo    ;  but  ,h,s  meet.ncr-somehow  vou  are  preparing  for  The 
hateful  thintr  as  if  it  wns-somethin<r  quite   lit  V-rfn       All 

!i;^^.  niee^^^::^:;^!^:;^^-'"^''^  '"^^  ^'   ^'""t  breakfast 

;-'!!,-  tnid  ,„,.  so,  TOO.-'  ho  Said.     "Hut  perhans  t  wonvn. 

can  t  quite  understand.     There  is  nothin^g-Z  ^v^n  "he 
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liuriihlest  tliinp— that  ncvd  Ite  doia'  in  an  uiidi^'uili.'d  uav, 
iVtronfil.  It  runs  tlirou^'li  rmition— dignify,  1  infan.  It 
is  a  !.'ift.  ThtTo  arc  dignitird  f)ird.s  and  uniii-niticd  l.irds. 
difrnilii'd  beasts  and  undif^nilicd  beasts.  Vou  get  tliis  feel- 
ing of  birth  and  long  descent  even  iu  wild  nature.  A 
bawif,  or  raven,  is  a  dignilied  bird.  We  may  not  adniip 
tiieir  nianm^rs  i»r  eustoms,  but  we  can  never  accuse  tiu" 
of  beiuL'  undignified.  A  starling  is  an  undignilicd  bird, 
lie  pokes  along,  like  a  boy  weeding,  and  bis  f.et  are  larg.-, 
;'iid  be  is  always  snapping  and  (luarrfjling  witii  bis  iieiidi- 
iMUir.  lie  is  also  full  of  conceit — .i  great  eiirmv  of  f,.;,! 
dignity.  Among  animals  you  .see  it  al^o.  A  rabbit  lias  no 
<h-nity,  but  a  fo.x  ha.;.  And  tins  meeting  of  creditors, 
since  it  must  be — I  intend  to  appi-oael.  '•  in  no  mean,' 
|ienurious  spirit.  Circumstances  bave  placed  me  in  lb." 
debt  of  these  men;  but  since  our  position— vic.v.-d  on  the 
liigher  plane,  in  which  money  has  no  part — is  .superior  to 
theirs,  it  behoves  me  to  remind  them  that  it  is  so.  AVe 
shall  entreat  them  courteously,  patientl.  ,  and  kindiv. 
Some  will  come  from  afar,  and  the  laws  of  liospitality  must 
not  be  forgotten." 

"Vou  are  always  right,"  declared  Pctronell.  "And  I 
flunk  as  you  do,  now  you  make  it  clear;  but  Hugh  does 
not,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

"He  ought"  to,   tlien,"  declared  Gabriel.     "One   would 
c.xpcct  him  to  do  so.     Hut  of  lati — well.  I  would  not  pain 
you,  Pctronell— still,  the  fact  remains  that  of  late  I  have 
noticed  in  Hugh  rather  a  clianue  of  opinions." 
But  she  would  not  permit  this. 

"No,  no,  father;  not  in  big  things,  onlv  in  little  ones 
IJo  ],;y  areat  sympathy  with  us.     lie  oven  said  that  if  be 

could  be  of  any  use  with  your  difTicult  letters " 

"The  time  is  pa.st  for  those,"  declared  (Jabri.^l      Then 
at    the   smithy,    they    parted,    and    :\liss   Sliiljingford    pro- 
ceeded to  the  post-oflfice.  while  her  father  .sought  Tom  (Jur- 
ney.     He    wf.s    not    in    the    forge,    however,    and    Gabriel 
\isited  Mr.  Gurney's  home  hard  by. 

Mabel  Gurney  answered  the  knock  and  invited  .Air   Shil 
lingford  to  enter. 

''Tom's  to  Newtown  Abbot."  she  said;  "but  I'll  do  as 
v.rii.  necause  iie  ain'i  got  no  secrets  from  me.'' 
"He  has  some   from   me,   however,"  answered   Galiri"! 
lou  are  doubtless  aware,  Mrs.  Gurney,  of  what  is  yoing 
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to  happt'ii  ill  a  lew  weeks'  liiiic.  i  tiavi'  written  two  let- 
ters on  that  siilgeet  to  Mr.  (Juriiey,  and  he  hasn't  an- 
s\vereJ  either." 

"Sorry,"  she  said.  "  'Twas  very  bad  manners  in  him; 
hut  this  great  'msiiiess  of  his  marriage  with  me  has  thrown 
him  out  ol'  liis  reiruhir  stride,  you  see,  and  'twill  take  him 
some  time  to  settle  down  again.  Besides,  his  cousin 
messed  up  things  a  lot  when  he  was  away.  But,  all  tlie 
same,  we  iluiiik  (Jod  tliat  nobody  bouglit  the  business,  for 
it  would  have  been  a  te!'rible  loss  to  Tom." 

"Why  did  he  think  of  selling  it?" 

"Just  a  bit  of  cowardice  on  his  part.  At  least,  that's 
what  he  calls  it  now.  He  was  afraid  to  come  back  here, 
lie  feared  that  all  the  custom  would  leave  him  after  he 
ruiuied  away  with  ine.  But  I  pulled  him  together.  lie 
didn't  know  that  a  woman  can  l)e  ten  times  more  plucky 
than  a  man  in  some  matters.  1  argued  with  him  and 
showetl  him  how  much  better  he  was  off  for  having  me. 
and  how  much  better  I  ierce  was  off  for  losing  me,  and  how 
much  better  I  was  off  for  making  a  change.  'Sin,'  I  said 
to  Tom  Gurr  v,  'Drat  sin!'  1  said.  '  'Tis  often  only  a 
bogey  that  sillv  men  and  women  let  come  between  'em  and 
the  truth.  Why,'  I  said,  'should  you  and  me  keep  apart 
and  be  respectable  and  miserable  for  evermore,  just  in 
order  that  Widecombe  may  sleep  in  {)eace  and  no  old 
maid's  frosty  heart  be  flustered?  "What  do  they  matter, 
or  th"ir  feelings?  Sin's  n  scourge  so  often  as  not,'  I  said, 
'and  ])eople  curl  up  -n  •  .  it  and  sutT'er,  like  driven  sheep, 
and  deny  themselves  tue  few  little  good  things  this  fleeting 
life  can  offer,  for  fear  somebody  else  won't  be  pleased.' 
Thai's  how  i  spoke  to  Tom  Guriiey,  and  first  he  aoubted, 
and  then  he  saw  that  I  was  right.  Wiiy,  man  alive!  if 
you  be  always  thinking  what  other  people  will  think,  you 
might  as  v  t-U  be  a  weathercock  on  a  church  steeple  and 
turn  with  every  wind  that  blows.  There  be  fools  in  the 
world  that  ban't  happy  unless  they  be  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping  and  praying,  and  dressing  and  thinking 
just  exactly  like  everybody  else.  Their  highest  good  is  to 
be  the  same  to  a  hair  as  their  neighbour — never  behind 
the  times  and  never  ahead  of  'em.  T  scorn  such  mean 
trash,  and  so  do  my  new  husband.     And  even  Arthur,  my 

ho   ft^els  it,  too!     That   man   he  doing  and  saying  things 
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now  that,  if  ho\l  done  niul  said  wlieii  lu'  was  my  luishaud, 
I'd  never  have  felt  the  ueed  of  ehange.  And  we're  ttie 
liest  of  friends,  and  Til  drop  in  and  have  a  thiinl)h'ful 
with  him  and  talk  over  uhl  times  iu  the  m  \v  spirit  w  'lout 
a  i)ant,'." 

j\lr.  Sliillingiord  no(hled. 

'"It  is  Very  I'emai'kalih-.  You  exercised  a  had  influence 
upon  each  other.  None  caa  deny  that  it  was  well  whfu 
you  separated." 

"Xohody  witli  mor(^  lirains  than  a  nit  do  deny  it,"  she 
raid.  "  'Tis  only  the  ehureh  folk  that  won't  yield.  And 
what's  the  n  suit  of  that?  They've  lost  us,  and  though 
the  Reverend  Brown  pretends  'tis  a  good  riddance,  he 
knows  my  hushand's  one  pound  a  year  to  the  charities  han't 
a  good  riddance,  nor  yet  his  tremendous  hass  voice  in  the 
choir.  The  siiiLdnfj  l)e  gone  so  thin  as  the  twitter  of  t)irds 
without  Tom.  Another  strange  thing,  too.  My  late  one 
have  burst  into  song  since  we  parted.  Yes,  Pierce  will 
sing  out  loud  in  company  I'm  told.  *I  didn't  know  there 
was  a  note  in  you.'  I  said  to  Turn  last  time  I  was  in  tht> 
'Old  Inn.'  'I  sang  once  to  you  when  we  was  courting.' 
he  reminded  me,  'and  you  said — well  no  matter — hut  I 
never  troubled  you  again,  having  my  feelings  like  anothei-. ' 
Not  that  I  reiiKMuher  it;  but  he's  uning  to  sing  at  the  c(jn- 
cert  for  they  Cllubbs." 

''That  reminds  me.  T  have  business  with  him,  too,"  an- 
swered the  idrmer.     "Iu  the  matter  of  .Mr.  tjuruey,  I  want 
figures." 
"He  sent    'em." 

"He  did;  but  I  let  him  know  some  time  a^o  that  his 
document  had  been  lost." 

"I'll  stir  him  up  to  send  it  again,"  promised  ]\Iabel. 
"And  I'm  sure  nol)ody  in  tlie  country  be  soi-rier  for  you 
than  me  and  him,  if  it  can  be  si)okeu  without  hurting  your 
pride." 

He  regarded  her  kindly. 

"What  you  say  about  the  herd  and  the  people  all  think- 
ing alike  is  very  true."  he  answered,  "yet  there  is  a  sort 
of  general  level  of  kindly  feeling  and  symj^aihv  in  the 
herd  which  we,  v;ho  are  not  of  the  herd,  ought  to  try  and 
appreciate.  "?ity  is  a  very  holpful  and  comforting  thing 
for  some  small  natures:  and  most  ].eoph'  have  small  na- 
tures.    But  for  others,  pity  is  quit(>  the  reverse.'* 
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"That's  tnio, "  she  udinitled,  "aud  I'm  sorry  T  spoke, 
li"  imyl(i)(ly  had  pitied  me  over  Arthur,  I'd  have  shipped 
tlieir  i'aeis.  And  now  you've  a  right  to  slap  mine  if  you 
I)lease. " 

"We  must  do  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by,"  an- 
swered ^Ir.  Sliillin<j:fon1.  "and  we  must  not  do  to  them  as 
we  would  not  be  done  by.  But  all  this  is  very  subtle,  and 
life  offers  one  so  little  spare  time  for  deep  ide;  Still,  as 
you  dislike  pity  yourself,  don't  otfer  it  to  other  people." 

"No  more  than  you'd  offer  'em  a  dose  of  senna  tea,  or 
any  other  hateful  thing.     I  see  that,"  she  answered. 

"To  feel  sorry  for  any  one,  and  to  tell  them  so,  are 
two  quite  different  things,"  declared  iMr.  Shillingford. 
"P>ut  these  matters  belong  to  the  instinct.  They  are  in  the 
blood.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  made  this  clear  to  you.  Let 
us  be  fearless  and  let  us  remember  that  the  rights  of  man 
extend  to  more  than  property." 

He  went  his  way,  pleased  with  ]\Iabel  Ourney,  and  the 
exi)erience  of  the  hour  was  rounded  and  completed  for  the 
philos()i>hic  Ciabriel  when  anon  he  talked  with  the  master 
of  the  "Old  Inn." 

The  very  pattern  of  ^Ir.  Pierce's  coat  revealed  a  changed 
man.  He  was  alert  and  brisk.  He  also  expressed  regret 
at  ^Ir.  Shillingford 's  embarrassments  and  trusted  that  an 
easy  way  out  of  the  difficulties  would  be  found. 

"For  my  part,"  he  said,  "I  do  assure  you  there's  no 
hurry. ' ' 

"There  is,  however."  declared  Gabriel.  "I  am  not  a 
man  who  moves  at  a  breathless  gait,  or  asks  anybody  else 
to  do  so;  but  I  am  a  reasonable  man  and  very  sensitive. 
I  was  struck  rather  sharply  not  long  ago  by  a  reflection 
concerning  your  particular  account.  Pierce.  I  discovered, 
among  various  documents  and  data,  the  disconcerting  fact 
that  the  wine  drunk  on  the  occasion  of  my  daughter's  wed- 
ding is  not  yet  paid  for.  And  this  even  though  the  wed- 
ding of  my  other  daughter,  Petronell,  must  soon  be  the 
question  of  the  hour." 

Arthur  nodded. 

"  'Tis  Well  to  be  off  with  the  old  bill  afore  you  are  on 
with  the  new,"  he  admitted. 

"The  discoverv  cast  me  down,"  confessed  Gabriel.     "It 


such  was  the  strength  of  this  discomfort  than   I  can  no 
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lunger  onduro  it.     You  must  be  paid,  lioroo,  and  I  have 
come  to  pay  you." 

Tlie  publican  could  not  quite  conccd  bis  gratification. 
Tlicre  were  already  dark  rumours  of  a  composition  be- 
tween the  master  of  Blackslade  and  his  creditors,  and  to 
src  his  six  pounds,  ten  shillings  intact,  was  a  pleasure-  that 
^Ir.  Pierce  had  not  anticipated. 

He  took  the  cheque,  receipted  the  account,  and  expressed 
lively  hopes  that  Petronell's  wedding  would  be  an  event 
of  the  autumn. 

''  =  ^eautiful  creature,  and  walks  the  onrth  like  a  lily 
of  the  field,"  declared  Mv.  Pierce.  "He's  a  lucky  man, 
and  I  hope  your  high  opinion  of  him  will  be  justified." 

"I  hope  so,"  answered  the  farmer,  but  vithout  his  old 
conviction.  "Talking  of  my  younger  daughter,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  have  a  message  from  her.  You  know  that  she 
accompanies  the  vocalists  at  the  Glubb  concert,  and  as  you 
have  kindly  consented  to  sing,  she  thouixht  perhaps  you 
would  come  up  some  night  soon,  and  try  over  your  song, 
and  bring  the  music  for  her  to  practise.  Paneras  Wide- 
combe,  the  stonemason,  is  also  going  to  sing  a  song.  lie 
comes  up  to-night.     I  suppose  you  cannot  do  the  same?" 

"I  will  certainly  come  to-night,"  replied  Arthur.  "The 
song  takes  a  bit  "of  doing,  and,  so  far,  I've  only  sung  it 
without  the  music — just  from  memory.  But  I  may  have 
gone  astray.  'Tis  called  'Tlie  Keys  of  Heaven.'  I  be  a 
lover,  and  be  offerin  r  a  woman  to  go  walking  and  talking 
with  rae,  and  I  offer  her  the  keys  of  heaven.  'Tis  rather 
a  bold  song  in  a  way,  and  you  might  think  'twas  quite 
out  of  my  beat;  but  I  find  'tis  a  very  good-natured  song 
to  my  voice,  and  I  give  out  the  melody  without  any  pain- 
ful effort." 

"Paneras  "Wideeombe  going  to  sing  'The  Heart  Bowed 
Down,'  and,  should  he  get  an  encore,  he  will  give  them 
'Sucking  Cider  through  a  Straw,'  to  show  he  can  be  comic 
as  well  as  serious.  Now,  to  sing  a  song  in  public  is  a  feat 
that  I  coiild  never  attempt,"  concluded  Oabriel.  "T  can 
speak  in  public ;  but  to  sing— no.  I  should  never  venture 
on  that." 

"Time  was — and  not  so  long  ago,  neither — when  I  should 
have  said  the  same,"  answered  Mr.  Pierce;  "but  since 
IvFabel  was  taken  oil  my  uecK,  to  say  u.  VvuniiUt  gaw,  i  riavc 
risen  to  heights  of  bravery  that  I  never  dreamed  about. 
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She  wantod  for  her  onmfort  anothrr  iii;)t'  of  n  different 
pattern  from  iii«v  Not  a  word  afrainst  Tom  Guriioy,  mind 
you.  I  owe  Macksmith  more  than  I  can  ever  i-ay  back; 
but  'tis  enough  to  say  of  him  tliat  he's  cast  in  another 
mould,  and  ain't  pot  my  pnwer  of  '  einj;  up  one  minute 
and  down  the  •  •  T  was  always  down,  along  with  ^label ; 
but  now,  til'  I-  ain't   alwnys  up  by  no  means,  ihere's 

fair  give  and  ^e.  and  1  soar  to  a  good  height  sometimes," 
"Shall  you  marry  a^ain.  Pierce?" 
"Marry  again!  Yes,  when  the  cows  begin  to  fly,  not 
afore.  I'm  sorry  you  should  ax  that  question.  Farmer 
Shillingford,  Ixcause  it  points  to  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
my  intellects.  However,  if  you  think  I'm  weak  in  my 
head,  of  course,  you've  a  riiilit  to  your  own  opinion." 

Gabriel  hastened  to  declare  that  he  entertained  no  such 
thought. 

"For  my  own  part,"  he  said,  "I  esteem  the  state  very 
reverently  and  highly." 

"We  must  judge   for  ourselves,"  replied   Arthur;   "it 
may  suit  some  people;  to  others   'tis  just  to  be  living  up 
to  "the  neck  in  a  heap  of  inisery.     When  ^label  ran  away, 
I  bad  a  fit  and  rnll(>d  on  the  earth,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  yowled  like  a  dog.     The  people  thought  'twas  sorrow, 
and  1  never  undeceived  them,   because  it  wouldn't   have 
been  manly  to  do  so ;  but  ir  truth  'twas  joy.     I  very  near 
went  mad  of  joy!     The  only  chastening  thought  that  kept 
ine  sane  was  the  great  fear  that  she'd  be  cast  off  by  Tom 
Gurney  presently,  and  return  to  me  after  I  was  swept  and 
garnished — like  the  seven  devils  worse  than  the  first.     If  I 
hadn't  been  haunted  liy  that  dread,  which  acted  as  a  safety- 
valve,  I  should  doul)11ess  have  gone  stark  mad  for  ever. 
The  rebound  would  have  been  too  great.     P^rcedom  to  the 
slave  may  be  like   food   to  the  s1;>rving  man — too  much. 
So    Providence    planned    the    glorious   truth — that    Mabel 
had  gone  for  good — should  only  be  opened  out  to  me  by 
inches.     And  eacli  glimpse  of  it,  and  each  increased  hope, 
acted  on  my  digestive  organs  and  cured  'em,  and  banished 
the  wind  to  the  stomach,  from  which  I'd  endured  agonies 
untold,  and  helped  me  to  put  on  weight,  until,  after  I'd 
divorced    her,    I    came   forth    among   my    fellow    creatures 
KTj-^  -fliG  Ti^prj  siiTi    fiTid  ^r\oo(\  friend  .nnd  foe  alike,  and  t.hp 
stranger  at  the  gate.     And  then  my  nature,  as  had  been 
cropped  so  cruel  close  by  JMabd's  everlasting  contempt,  ouce 
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let  alone,  began  to  grow  and  {uit  Inrth  daisies  and  butter- 
cups— so  to  speak.  I  looked  arouml  nie,  like  a  mouse  as 
have  had  the  good  luck  to  slip  the  eat,  and  I  breathed 
agrain  and  gasped  a  pravor  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace." 


"Another  marriage  does  not  commend  itself  to  you 


?" 


"It  does  not.  1  was  born  for  the  single  state.  I'm  not 
tlie  husband  pattern  of  man." 

'"Mrs.  Ciurney  thinks  very  highly  of  you  now,  however." 
said  (labriel.  "I  was  ir.tci'ested  and  gratified  to  hear  her 
say  that,  had  you  been  the  man  you  are  now  a  year  ago, 
she  would  never  have  felt  the  need  to  leave  you." 

"Ban't  that  like  a  woman?  Old  Harry  Ilawke  gave  me. 
that  there  cactus  plant  in  the  window  a  bit  ago.  'It  han't 
no  good  to  me,'  he  said,  'so  you  can  have  un.'  Well,  1 
took  it,  and  nursed  it  and  tended  it  with  craft  aid  pa- 
tience. Then  it  burst  forth  into  flower — great  tas.sels  of 
flame-red  blos.som,  and  the  wonder  of  everybody  that  comes 
in  the  private  bar.  'Be  gormed,'  says  Old  Harry  Ilawke. 
if  I'd  knowed  the  darned  thing  had  such  brave  flowers  hid 
in  it,  I'd  never  have  parted  with  un,  Arthur.'  And  I  re- 
plied to  the  man:  '  'Twas  your  parting  with  it  as  made 
the  flowers  come,  Old  Harry.  It  never  would  have  thrust 
'em  out  for  you.  But  'twas  my  handling  and  skill,  and 
the  change  into  my  sunny  window  coaxed   'em  out.'  " 

Mr.  Shillingford  appreciated  this  allegory. 

"The  ease  in  a  nutshell,"  he  declared.  "No  two  people 
want  exactly  the  same  treatment.  And  half  tiie  battle  of 
life  is  to  find  the  scene  and  soil  and  gardener  that  suit, 
you." 

"As  to  gardeners,  I  only  ax  to  till  my  own  plot,  and 
bring  forth  my  own  fruit  and  vegetables  in  my  own  way. 
No  more  women  gardeners  for  me.  Some  be  harsh  and 
rough  and  starve  the  husband  plant,  so  to  say,  like  Mal)el 
did  me,  and  some  do  coddle  and  choke  with  too  much 
kindness  and  praise.  'Tis  to  spoil  the  creature  either  way, 
and  ruin  his  harvest.  I'm  not  saying  there  ban't  a  wife 
here  and  there,  like  the  new  ]Mrs.  Sweetland.  for  instance 
— that  secret  woman,  Araminta  Dench  that  was — who  don't 
cover  themselves  with  glory,  and  burn  like  a  star  on  their 
husbands'  foreheads;  but  that   sort's  rare  as  black  game 

Oii    iiuiiieulOu,   ciilu  TO  eiiTi-r   liiTO   inaTi  iiiiOiiy   il   .It' vJuU    liriii", 

on  the  off-chance  of  a  prize,  be  the  sort  of  foolhardiness  I 
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eoiildn't  commit.  ]\Iy  gorge  rises  at  the  very  thought  of 
toui'hiiig  nnothrr  of  'em.  I'll  keep  the  breadth  of  this 
here  liar  between  them  and  me  while  1  live.  And  1  may 
tell  you,  in  private,  that  I'm  watching  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest  how  Tom  Gurney's  digestion  goes  on.  That's 
the  test!  I've  heard  no  murmur  of  any  trouble  yet,  and 
I  hope  I  shan't;  but  so  sun>  as  you  hear  that  whisperetl, 
you'll  know  only  too  well  what  it  means.  '  I'm  very  hope- 
ful, however,  that  it  won't  happen,  because  ]Mabel  hei'sdf 
be  happy  as  a  cow — except  when  she  looks  back.  She'll 
come  in  here  sometimes  and  say  how  shameful  she  used  to 
treat  me.  and  praise  my  patience  and  long-suJering." 

•You'll  come  and  sing  to-night,  then?" 

'I  will  certainly  come,  and  1  thank  Miss  Petronell  for 
her  message." 

The  air  was  indeed  full  of  rehearsals.  Doctor  Grenville 
took  his  banjo  to  Southcombe  and  dazzled  the  Coakers 
and  Tryphena  with  his  skill.  He  helped  her  with  her 
recitatiim  also,  and  won  the  hearts  of  her  uncle  and  aunt. 
But  Elias  preserved  a  neutral  attitude  before  Petronell 's 
lover,  and  the  fact  that  the  doctor  did  not  once  mention 
Petronell  struck  him  as  strange.  His  gallantry  to  Try- 
phena was  also  of  doubtful  expedience  in  the  eyes  of  that 
vounc  ladv's  cousin. 


niAPTER  Tj 


The  sohonlronm  of  the  Clmroli-house  was  approaohod  by  a 
Hight  of  steps  in  the  rear  of  the  l)uilding,  and  at  the  top 
of  these,  on  the  night  of  the  Ghibb  concert,  sat  Birkett 
Johnson  of  Tunhill  behind  a  little  table.  He  sold  the 
tickets,  while  within  the  schoolroom  a  couple  of  young 
women  showed  the  people  to  their  seats. 

Nicky  and  his  wife  were  the  first  to  arrive,  for  she  was 
now  restored  to  health,  and  from  their  places  near  the  door 
Nanny  could  mark  the  entrance  and  keep  up  a  running 
account  of  the  audience  as  it  filtered  in. 

Flags  were  hung  from  the  crossbeams  of  the  roof,  and 
a  friend  or  two  had  sent  green  things  to  decorate  the  little 
stage.  The  lighting  alone  left  anything  to  be  desired. 
Twenty  oil  lamps  hung  from  the  walls,  but  many  smoked 
and  threatened  to  make  the  atmosphere  foul. 

"Here  come  the  Sweetlands!"  said  Nanny.  "They  be 
all  in  the  reserved  shilling  places — Mister  and  Missis,  and 
that  Harriet,  his  sister.  They  be  in  the  third  row  from 
the  front." 

The  Glubbs  wore  their  best  clothes,  and  Nicky's  ac- 
cordion in  its  waterproof  cover  was  under  the  seat  of  his 
chair. 

"Who  be  they?"  he  asked,  as  feet  shuffled  past  him  and 
proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the  room. 

"Four  common  people  to  the  threp'my  seats,"  said 
Nanny.  "Sandy  Blake,  from  Blackslade,  and  his  wife  and 
childer." 

TTe  grew  impatient. 
Why  the  hell  don't  they  come  in?"  he  asked,  so  loud 
that  Mr.  Sweetland  started  in  his  chair,  and  looked  round. 

"Hush!"  said  Nanny,  "or  you'll  scare  the  folk. 
There's  lots  of  time.     The  doors  be  only  just  opened." 

His  keen  ears  detected  the  sound  of  wheels. 

'■'ihere  s  a  party  cunie.     T  heard    eiii, '    lie  said. 

"Tliey  be  trooping  in  by  legions  now,"  she  answered. 
"Here's  Timothy  Turtle  and   Sally  and  Pancras  Wide- 
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(■i,iiit)c  from  'Ru2<;lfston('  Inn';  ami  h(>n>'s  tlipy  Gurneys 
I'rom  til"  Mil!.  1  llioiiiu'ht  tlu-yVl  l)e  anions'  the  first — such 
]>l('asure-luvin|;?  folk  as  tliein.  And  if  Nelly  (iurney  bau't 
with  tluMii!  Seldom  enough  she  goes  jiinkettiug.  Tliey'm 
eoming  up  to  us." 

Aliel  (iurney  and  liis  wife,  Sarah,  stdpped  and  shook 
hands  with  Nanny. 

"Terrible  glad  you  bo  saved  alive,  Mrs.  Glubb,"  said 
the  miller.  *'  'Twould  have  been  a  great  loss  to  us  all,  and 
to  Nicky  in  particular,  if  }  m\\  been  called." 

"An(i  locking  i)i-ct1y  peart  considerinL%"  added  Sarah. 
'"I'm  sure  I  hope  the  people  will  cram  the  schoolroom, 
afore  the  fun  begins.     Us  have  got  shilling  seats." 

'Ts  there  to  lie  programmes?"  asked  Al)el  (Jurney.  "I 
trust  so.  They  give  a  great  finish  to  an  entertainment, 
and  the  show  be  flat  without  'em." 

"Proper  pi'inted  jirogrammes  there's  to  be,"  answered 
Nicky,  "anil  they  damned  boys  ought  to  be  running  about 
selling  'em  afore  now.  Twopence  they  are  to  cost,  and 
tliey  can  be  kept  and  put  by  for  a  remembrance  of  the 
great  event." 

The  (iurneys  went  to  their  places,  and  Nanny  reported 
the  arrival  of  four  more  people  in  the  threepenny  seats. 

"And  there's  two  in  the  sixpennies,"  she  said.  "They 
b(?  Uncle  Tom  ("obleigh  and  his  daughter,  the  widow." 

"Where  did  Turtle  get  to?"  asked  Nickj',  and  when  he 
heard  that  the  innkeeper  and  Sally  were  at  the  back  of 
the  room,  he  swore. 

"Then  I  chuck  him,"  said  Nicky;  "never  again  do  I 
darken  tlie  doors  of  the  'Rugglestone.'  Proper  decency 
did  ought  to  have  i)ut  the  man  in  the  shilling  seats.  lie 
shan't  hear  the  last  of  that!" 

"But  you  mind  the  nice  things  j\Ir.  Turtle  sent  while  I 
was  sick--and,  be  it  as  'twill,  ttiere's  a  plenty  going  i'i  the 
shilling  seats.  TTere's  Mr.  (labriel  Shillingford,  an<,  iiss 
Petvonell,  and  Whitelock  Smerdon,  and  Doctor  Grenville — 
all  in  the  bob  jdaces;  and  alongside  them  sit  the  Copleston 
pai'ty  from  Southway — six  of  'em!  There's  ten  bob  in  a 
•iiiinite !" 

"He  they  boys  nipping  aliout  with  the  programmes?" 
asked  Mr.  (iiui)i).  iiecause  if  noi,  you  run  luuiid  to  John- 
son and  tell  him." 

"Pancras  Widecoinbe  have  just  started  them,"  answered 
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Nnnny.  "And  here's  (juMlity!  S([uire  iind  liis  missis  and 
young  Squire,  and  two  more  from  Hau'  Park  I  Tliey  bo 
seated  next  the  Shillingt'ords,  and  ^Ir.  Slullingl'ord  liavt; 
rose  and  bowed,  and  so  have  the  doctor.  There's  a  lot  of 
hau(i-shaking  going  on,  and  every  lesser  eye  be  on  'em. 
The  Scjuire's  missis  be  sli{)[)ing  oil:  a  wonuerful  coat  of  fur 
— white  wi'  bhu-k  tails  on  it.  Siie's  got  a  low  gown  on,  and 
you  can  see  to  the  dip  iu  her  bosom!  And  [)reeious  stones 
lie  Hashing  iu  her  hair.  'Tis  the  colour  of  heather  honey, 
and  rises  up  on  her  head  like  a  tower.  And  Squire  and 
young  Squire  be  in  black  and  white,  with  glittering  shirt- 
fronts  and  -waistcoats  open  to  the  pit  of  their  stomachs. 
And  here  come  more  sixpennies.  If  Jack  Mogridge  and 
his  wife  haven't  gone  in  'em!  They're  in  black  for  that 
hanged  man." 

'"Be  they  Sinerdons  from  Bone  Hill  come?" 

"Not  yet.  But  come  they  will  for  sartain— some  of  'em. 
Here's  the  Hawkes — Old  and  Young,  and  Emma,  and  her 
eldest.     They  be  all  in  the  sixpennies." 

"  'Tis  enough  for  them,"  asserted  Nicky,  "because  the 
men  be  going  to  ring  their  bells  as  an  item  in  the  sliow. 
fJet  a  programme  and  read  it  out  to  mi'." 

"Mrs.  Bowden's  come  in.  Her  husband  no  doubt  made 
her  come,  though  he  can't,  because  of  a  tissick  in  the  chest." 

"So  long  as  he  paid  for  his  seat,  his  chest  don't  matter 
a  button,"  declared  Nicky. 

"Here's  old  Bell!"  cried  Nanny.  "He's  gone  in  a 
threp  "my  ! ' ' 

"Has  he?  Well,  I  hope  the  varmint  will  like  what  I 
be  going  to  say.     'Twill  be  out  afore  they  can  stop  me." 

"He's  sitting  beside  they  Webbers,  from  Soutlicombe; 
and  here  be  the  proper  Soutlicombe  people — Mr.  Coaker 
and  Mrs.  C'oaicer,  and  Miss  Harvey  and  p]lias.  They  be 
all  bob  folk  in  the  vSecond  row;  and  Miss  Harvey  have 
catched  sight  o"  us,  and  be  coming  to  speak." 

Tryphena  joined  Nicky  and  Nanny,  and  congratulated 
the  latter  on  her  appearance. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  perfectly  splendid  concert,"  she 
said.  "All  the  shilling  seats  are  sold,  and  more  than  half 
the  sixpenny  ones." 

"iieies  liie  V  lOai  i  '  Oiied  rsfuiliy.  '"iit-S  f^ivr-u  (iidrrs 
for  the  windows  to  be  oped,  and  Pancras  Widecombe  be  t(>ll- 
ing  him  that  if  that's  done  the  lamps  will  smoke,  so  'tis  a 
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clioicf  of  fVils.     And  Mr.   I'.iown's  wx.hI  :iboiit.  it,  seera- 

"^'Fussy  I'ool!"  said  Nicky.  '•Who  wants  Iho  windows 
opened?  If  us  gets  a  l)it  fug-jy,  what's  the  odds?  'Twill 
only  make  it  the  nion-  home-like.  I'tJ^l^'t  the  men  smoke 
as  well  as  the  lamps  if  1  had  my  way." 

'Here's  .Mrs.  Keep,  old  Daniel's  widow,  along  with  the 
Smerdons— Peter  and  .Martha  and  a  few  small  fry.  To 
the  threp'my  seats  tlu'y  go." 

Tryphena,  perceiving  that  she  was  not  wanted,  returned 
to  her  aunt.     Slit;  was  going  to  recite  a  poem  and  she  felt 
very  m-rvous.     She  had  chosen  Longfellow's  "Excels.-or, 
and  now  sat  and  tried  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  upon  it. 

Doctor  (;i;nvill('  came  to  talk  to  her. 

"You  and  Potroiiell  must  come  into  the  Green  Room  be- 
fore the  show  beuins,"  he  said.  "There's  room  for  us  all 
in  there,  and  I've  arranged  for  plenty  of  luiuid  retresh- 
ment.  .Mv  conjuring  pal  from  Exeter  has  arrived.  He  s 
making  up.  He  always  gives  his  show  in  costume.  He  s 
got  some  old  Indian  loot  he  jnits  o—  -full  of  secret  pockets 
and  things.  I  expect  he'll  be  the  x  ■-  of  the  evening— alter 
your  recitation." 

A  hum  of  voices  ascended  in  the  schoolroom.  The  peo- 
ple arrived  steadily  and  friends  greeted  each  other  and 
sat  together  and  talked  about  their  affairs. 

"Here  be  Mnvy  Ilearn,  stitf  with  pride,  and  her  nose  in 
the  air,"  said  Nanny.  "And  if  she  ban't  seated  next  to  the 
Svveetlands  in  the"^  shilling  seats!  And  here's  Arthur 
Pierce,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  here's  Tom  Gurney 
and  his  Mabel.  They've  met  Pierce  in  the  doorway,  and 
all  eyes  be  watching'  'em.  Arthur  have  got  on  black  and 
be  wearing  a  red  tie,  and  carrying  his  music  to  the  manner 

born ! ' '  ,  •      i  i 

"Look  in  the  programme  and  see  what    tis  the  man  be 
going  to  sing."  directed  Nick}'.     "He  hadn't  decided  when 
1  axed  him." 
Nanny  obeyed. 

"  'The  Kevs  of  Heaven,'  'tis  to  be,"  she  said,  "and  Pan- 
eras   M'idecombe    is    going    to    sing    'The    Heart    Bowed 

prswn   '  " 

"Where  do  I  come  in?"  asked  Nicky. 
"You   be   item    fourteen   and   last.     'Tis  arranged   you 
finish  up.  and  then,  after  you  've  played  and  sung,  you  be 
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^'uiii}^  t(i  make  a  .^itn.ili  ;iiul  thank  the  jiciipl)'  fur  iii«-  aU'i 
ti-ll  '♦'in  Ixiw  imirli  tilt'  cotiri'it  liavc  tVidnil  in.  liirkftt 
-fohnson  will  Lavt;  eountud  up  tin,'  inoiioy  liy  tlit'ii." 

"I  hupt'  to  ()o(l  hi'  won't  niaki'  liiir.st'lt'  si-aifo  with  it, 
like  that  rip,  Christian  C'nlilci^'h  and  the  Slate  Club  ca.sh. " 

"Not  him.     He  ain't  that  sort." 

She  read  the  proLiranuut'  thr<iuj,'li: 

'*No.  1,  Overturt'.  piano  antl  hanjo,  Miss  Petronell  Shii- 
lingford  and  Doctor  lln^'h  (irrMvillc.  No.  2,  Recitation. 
'Betsy  and  1  are  Out.'  hy  Mr.  Harold  Ilardinir." 

"Who  lie  that?"  asked  Nicky.  "Never  heard  of  the 
man." 

"He's  a  friend  of  the  doctor's.  Then  No.  .'?.  Comic 
banjo  song,  *Tlie  Tiiree  Coons.'  bv  Doctor  Hugh  (iren- 
ville." 

"I  wish  he'd  done  a  duet  with  me,"  said  Nicky.  "I 
could  have  told  him  some  words  from  the  old  timps  that 
vvould  properly  have  took  the  people's  breath  away,  and 
set  every  female  in  the  room  blushing  like  a  rose.  What 
you  want  is  to  make  the  folk  laugh  and  tret  'em  in  a  reck- 
less frame  of  mind.  And  if  Pieroe  weren't  a  fool,  he'd 
help  on  the  spirit  of  the  night  and  put  everybody  in  a 
state  to  seek  his  public-house  after  the  concert  be  done. 
Who  wants  "The  Keys  of  Heaven'  except  of  a  Sunday? 
The  keys  of  the  beer  barrel  be  more  like  it." 

"Mr.  Pierce  eomes  ne.\t,"  answered  Nanny,  "he's  No. 
4;  and  after  hiin  there's  an  item  printed  in  e.xtra  big  let- 
ters: 'The  ^lysteries  of  the  East,  by  Jam  Jam-Jeeboy,  the 
Nabob  of  Coehbangalee's  own  Juggler.'  " 

"You  can  lead  me  out  for  a  drink  when  that's  going 
on,"  declared  Nicky.  "That's  no  good  to  me,  though  I 
dare  say  'twill  knock  'em  and  l)e  the  .'Team  of  the  evening.'' 

"No.  6  is  ]Mr.  Paiicras  Widecombe  and  a  mournful  song 
seemingly.  What  do  he  want  to  have  a  heart  bowed  down 
for?  No.  7  is  the  Doctor  again.  This  time  playing  a  duet 
.vith  Miss  Shillingford.  'Medley'  'tis  called.  Then  eomes 
the  turn  of  the  bell-ringers  and  they'll  give  us  some  good 
flourishes,  no  doubt.  'Tis  sartain  they'll  be  a  success  what- 
ever t 'others  are.  After  them  there's  a  comic  recitation 
by  that  Harold  Harding  again:  'The  Fox  that  Lost  his 
iaii,'  lis  caiieu.  iiiai  s  No.  H  ul  the  piograiiiiue :  and 
No.  10  comes  next.  'Tis  a  piano  piece  hy  Miss  Shilling- 
ford — all  alone  this  time — Beet-hoven,   'tis." 
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"S. ,1(11111  ;in<l  liiill.  no  ■Imilit,"  <,\i'\  Nicky.  "What's 
llic  iiijitliT  willi  tlll-^  |p|  ii^n-jiiniin'  I"'  !li;it  'tis  loo  drndly 
llf;iV\'.       Hn\vi-\ir.    so    \>>t\\i    iis    tilt'    |Mn|)lr    ii.ixc    |);ii(l    tliril" 

iiKiiiiy   it   (iuirt    iii;itlri';   lli()it<,Mi  llicrt'  iiiii-'lit   lir  a   tVu   ay 
Woiihl  L'lt   nasty  ami  ax   I'oi-  tiic  stutV  liack  a'_'aiii." 

'"rilcy  iirMi-  \voiii<l  do  tliat,"  dt'clarcd  Nanny.  '"  'Tls 
fur  ctiafity,  and  i  Ir  ini't'  I'ni'  'cin  to  sec  'tis  'jituiiiic." 

"I'll  do  wliat  I  can  at  l!ic  tinisli,"  protni^^id  Nicky. 
"'I'licy'vc  done  one  clc\ci-  lliiiiL'.  and  oidy  one,  so  far  as  I 
can  sec;  and  tlial  is,  they've  kept  the  l»est  for  tlie  last.  I'll 
sliake  \mii  to  tlicir  livers  afore  tliey  po,  whatever  t'otber.s 
may  do." 

"Miss  Tryi)lieua  he  No.  11,"  conliniied  Nanny.  "A 
recitation  <i«rain.  'Kxcelsior'  'tis  to  he.  Thi'se  hero  for- 
eiirn  words  won't  please  the  peoph^  I'm  tlunkini,'.  for  they 
Won't  know  what  the  inischit  f  half  of  'eta  stand  for." 

"\Vliether  or  no,  and  whatever  ruhhish  it  may  he,  we 
mnst  make  a  hell  of  a  row  after  she's  (l(»ne  and  lead  the 
ai)plaiise."  declared  Mr.  (Ilnhh.  "She's  lieen  a  very  sjiort- 
inp  friend  to  us,  and  one  pood  tnrn  deserves  another." 

"Xo.  12  h"  they  hell-rinpc-rs  apain,"  c(in(du«led  Mrs. 
(llnhb.  "and  the  Doctor  is  Xo.  1:?.'' 

"Drat  the  man.  what  the  nusehief  tlo  wo  want  such  a 
dose  of  him  for?"  asked  Nicky. 

"We  must  liv(>  and  let  li\e,"  answered  his  wife.  "Xo 
douht  the  younp  fellow  thinks  it  he  goinp  to  he  a  line  ad- 
vertisement for  his  business." 

"Like  his  cheek  if  he  do.  "I'is  us  as  he  going  to  he  ad- 
vertised, not  him." 

"Well,  you  come  ue.xt  and  you'll  pive  'em  a  good  bit  of 
nuisie.  and  tell  'eiu  what  money's  been  drawed  in.  and 
thank  "em  from  me.  The  room  be  petting  nicely  full 
now." 

Xicky  did  not  answer,  for  he  was  full  of  thought.  He 
had  already  conceived  of  a  great  and  glorious  outrage, 
and  now  he  i)eruutted  the  idea  to  mature  in  his  brain. 

The  concert  b.gau  and  the  little  company  evinced  its 
appreciation  of  the  entertainment  provided.  The  piano 
and  banjo  overture  went  well  enough,  save  for  the  break- 
iricr  <if  ;>  Ivinio  stvin"'  ;!!•)(]  ib.f  vel.^tions  of  tlio  nerforniors 
caused  a  sentimental  sympath.v  with  the  effort. 

Rut  in  the  r.reon  Room  ditTerent  emotions  awakened,  and 
the  performers  thoi'c  assembled,  in  a  scholastic  atmosphere 
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of  slafrs,   hlackl)();ir<ls   jukI   srii-ntilic   (iiacri'.iiiis,   cniiM    not 
tail  t(i  imto  thai  it  was  Try(ili('iia  llarvt-y  aiul  nut  I'ttittticU 
Slulliii^t'ord  who  cnj-'a^'cd  Dv.  (ircin  illc's  chit-f  attcntiotis. 
lie  tussfd  over  licr  coiitiimally  niul  cxhiliilrd  a  .solicitation 
Inr    hi  ■    anxieties    in    i-oiiiici-tinn    with    "■  I'l-vcflsioi-, "    that 
arouseu   riiriosity   and    hretl   cuiniiicnl.     I'rtronrll    was,   ot 
conrsf,  the  tirst  "to  ohscrvt-  it.      Hit  pi<|Wr  Icok  the  I'onu  of 
a  t'aihirc  at  the  piano.  wliUe  hcliind  the  seciies  she  (h'volcd 
her  attention  to  Mr.   llarohl   Hai-dinj.',  a   loiiLr-liaired  rail- 
way iderU  from  Newtown  Alihot,  with  yearinnirs  towards  the 
staL'c     His  iirst  recitation  fell  tlat,  and  it  is  an  unhappy 
certainty  that,  owiuj,'  to  liis  elocution.  Mr.  Hardin;,' 's  inean- 
ing  was  not  always  clear.     The  folk  endured  contentedly, 
however,  and  Petronell  assured  the  artist  afterwai'ds  tliat, 
never  had  the  familiar  little  drama   heen  presented   with 
more  power  and  feeling.     As  a  contrast  came  "The  Three 
Cnons,"  presented  l)y  Doetor  (ireiiville.     He  possessed  no 
real  sense  of  fun,  but  rolled  his  eyes  and  shouted  and  sim- 
ulated facetiousness  to  the  hest  of  his  jxnvcr.     The  peoi)le 
laughed  and  many  who  shared  the  siieaer's  lack  of  humour 
appeari'd  to  he  amused.     Arthur   I'ierce,  acenmpanied   by 
I'etronell  Shillimzford,  .sanf,'  "The  Keys  of  Heaven,"  in  a 
high  tenor,  that  broke  to  shrill  falsetto.     No  critical   fac- 
ulty was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  song,  but  genuine  ama/.e- 
ment  and  admiration  for  the  unsuspected  audacity  of  tho 
singer    marked    his    hearers.     J'rol)al)ly    the    heartiest   ap- 
plause of  the  evening  greeted  Mr.  Pierce's  efforts  and  none 
expressed  delight  more  generously  than  Maliel  Ciurney. 

"  'Tis  like  the  wind  whining  througli  a  winter  wood — 
the  noise  I  mean" — she  declared  to  a  neighbour;  "but  the 
wonder  is,  not  the  little  sound  he  maketh,  but  that  he 
can  dare  to  make  it  at  all— afore  a  hundred  fellow-cre-itures 
assembled." 

"  'Tis  a  great  sign  for  the  man's  future,"  admitted  the 
listener. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  East  by  the  Nabob  of  Cochbanga- 
lee's  own  Juggler  iut reduced  the  person  of  an  old  Indian 
judge's  son,  who  lived  with  his  family  at  Exeter.  This 
young  man's  face  was  painted  brown.  He  wore  a  yellow 
tiirban  with  p.  t?!itterine  iewel  upon  it,  and  was  attired  in 
voluminous  silken  robes,  rich  in  secret  pockets  and  recepta- 
cles of  all  kinds.  He  was  not,  as  he  confessed  afterwards, 
in  his  best  form.     x\mong  other  enchantments  he  produced 
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many  yards  of  piuk  tape  from  his  mouth,  burnt  himself  in 
an  endeavour  to  eat  fire,  and  failed  to  deceive  his  audience 
as  to  the  where" bouts  of  an  orange  under  three  silver  cups. 
Himself,  however,  he  entirely  bewildered  in  the  course  of 
this  experiment,  and  also  unhappily  miscarried  in  the 
matter  of  ^Ir.  Sweetland's  silk  handkerchief,  which  he  bor- 
rowed, burnt  before  his  ;nidience,  and  then  proposed  to 
return  intact.  But  its  destruction  was  not  entirely  imag- 
inarj'.  A  genuine  hole  appeared  in  the  midst,  and  when 
Samuel  Sweetland,  with  touchinfr  faith,  sent  the  handker- 
chief again  to  the  stage  for  complete  restoration,  the  necro- 
mancer apologized,  confessed  his  error,  and  covered  his 
embarrassment  by  hastily  producing  seven  live  guinea- 
pigs  from  a  soup  tureen.  One  of  the  little  animals,  fired 
doubtless  with  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  escaped,  dashed  into 
the  audience,  and  afforded  much  innocent  merriment,  be- 
fore a  young  Smerdon  captured  it  between  Miss  Thirza 
Tapper's  feet,  and  restored  it  to  the  wizard. 

Pancras  Widecombe's  mournful  song  failed  absolutely, 
for  coming  upon  the  doubtful  triutnph  of  the  young  man 
from  Exeter,  it  found  the  audience  in  no  mood  for  pathos. 
He  had  enemies,  moreover,  and  the  deadly  weapon  of  laugh- 
ter was  directed  against  Pancras.  Though  he  sang  his 
best  and  bowed  down  his  heart  to  the  very  depths  of  e.  gut- 
tural and  bass  despair,  only  a  long-drawn  chirrup  and 
cricket-like  stridulation  of  merriment  greeted  him. 

"  'Tis  the  fool's  face,  not  what  he  be  singing,  that  makes 
me  laugh,"  confessed  the  elder  Coaker,  who  was  much 
amused.  "When  you  think  upon  Widecombe,  and  his 
ever-green  conceit  of  hisself,  and  his  calm  cheek  at  all  times, 
to  see  him  pretending  to  be  sad  and  sat  upon !  He  ought 
to  have  sung  'I'm  master  of  all  I  survey,'  or  some  such 
stuff." 

"He  told  me  he  was  going  to  give  'em  'Sucking  Cider 
through  a  Straw,'  for  an  encore,"  said  Elias,  who  sat  be- 
side his  father.  "And  'tis  a  pity  he  did  not  give  it  first. 
Because  that's  supposed  to  be  a  funny  song  and  everybody 
could  have  laughed  without  hurting  the  poor  chap's  feel- 
ings." 

Few  but  Sally  Turtle  regarded  Pancras  with  much  more 
than  laughter,  and  he  displayed  his  emotion  in  a  red  face 
and  scowling  expression  as  he  withdrew. 

"For  two  pins  I'd  have  told  'em  they  was  a  lo^  of  ill- 
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behaved  elod-poles,  as  didn't  kuow  a  l)('autiful  song  when 
they  heard  it,"  he  declared  to  VouLg  Harry  Ilawke,  with 
a  panting  bosom  in  the  Green  Room.  But  Young  Harry 
loved  him  not  and  orjb^rinned  in  his  face. 

"How  was  they  t&^ow  the  song  was  beautiful?"  he 
answered.  "You  did  ought  to  have  told  'em  afore  you 
began." 

Doctor  Grenville  and  Tetronell  appeared  again  together 
in  a  duet,  and  since  behind  the  scenes  his  betrothed  was 
feeling  angry  and  jealous,  she  did  herself  small  justice  be- 
fore the  footlights.  Thrice  she  lost  the  time.  It  was  a 
stammering  and  hesitating  achievement,  and  the  fault 
rested  with  Petronell.  They  did  not  speak  to  each  other 
when  they  came  off  the  stage,  and  neither  appeared  to  bow 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  applause. 

Mr.  Harding  next  recited,  and  his  performance  was 
spoiled  by  the  tragical  collapse  of  a  Smerdon  girl.  She 
fainted  and  was  borne  cut  to  a  bench  in  the  passage,  where 
Doctor  Grenville  protested  audibly  at  the  Smerdon  girl's 
tight  lacing,  and  ruined  the  secret  joy  of  her  young  life— 
a  pair  of  corsets  for  which  she  had  "saved  up"  through 
many  weeks.  When  she  came  to  her  senpes,  her  armour 
v.as  spread  in  tatters  beneath  her  bosom,  and  she  wept  and 
crept  homewards  harbouring  thoughts  of  death. 

Behind  the  scenes,  presently,  Petronell  told  Hugh  Gren- 
ville that  she  did  not  wish  him  to  turn  over  the  pages  of 
her  Beethoven's  "Farewell  to  the  Piano";  but  the  doctor 
protested. 

"What '11  your  father  and  everybody  think?"  he  asked. 
"They'll  say  we've  quarrelled."' 

She  was  firm,  and  Mr.  Harding  consented  to  perform  the 
task.  Petronell  played  well  on  this  occasion,  but  was  glad 
to  be  done  with  her  part  of  a  painful  evoning.  She  stayed 
only  to  hear  Tryphena,  very  white  and  nervous,  enter 
upon  the  recitation  from  Longfellow,  and  then  she  de- 
I»arted,  bearing  through  the  night  a  sorrow  even  deeper 
than  that  of  the  Smerdon  girl.  For  she,  poor  maiden, 
found  tears  to  relieve  her  on  the  way  home  to  Bone  Hill; 
hut  Petronell 's  eyes  mirrored  the  nightly  stars  without  a 
tremor.  Anger  made  her  send  forth  little  silvery  jets  of 
breath  from  her  open  lips. 

n^ 1. „i U1„,l    tn   iUr.    ,.vi,l    .-^f   '  '  TTiT/mlalrti'    ''    fny^rrtAt\nrr 

every  inflexion  and  gesture  that  Doctor  Grenville  had  been 
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at,  pains  to  toaeh  her;  but  the  afTcction  of  her  friends  took 
form  of  hand-elap[>ing  and  stamping'.  Nieky  and  Nanny- 
led  the  noise,  a;^d  continued  long  after  everybody  else  was 
silent. 

The  subsequent  bell-ringing  was  a  familiar  entertain- 
ment, and  excited  no  great  attention,  while  upon  Doctor 
Grenville's  re-appearance  it  seemed  the  audience  began 
to  feel  with  Nicky  Glubb  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
enough,  if  not  too  mr-h  of  hira.  Not  one  encore  had 
marked  the  concert — an  unusual  circumstance;  but  the 
entertainment,  indeed,  proceeded  at  low  level,  and  few 
loopholes  for  enthusiasm  were  offered  even  to  the  most  ami- 
able. The  general  sense  of  the  company  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  stern  duty  meritoriously  performed  by  all  present — 
performers  and  audience  alike. 

Then  Nicky  came  forward  led  by  his  wife.  She  carried 
his  accordion  and  put  it  into  his  hand  when  he  reached  the 
platform.  The  Creen  Room  was  now  deserted,  and  the 
other  performers  had  entered  the  schoolroom  to  hear  the 
financial  result  of  their  efforts.  The  sura  was  whispered  to 
Mrs.  Glubb  by  Birkett  Johnson,  as  she  ascended  to  the 
stage. 

The  blind  man  played  and  sang  while  the  people  rose 
and  helped  each  otlier  into  coats  and  wraps.  There  was  a 
sound  of  wheels  through  the  night,  and  the  speech  of  driv- 
ers without. 

Nicky  gave  two  songs  and  made  the  most  of  them,  while 
the  accordion  volleyed  and  thundered  an  accompaniment. 
Then  his  wife  led  him  to  the  footlights. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen."  he  said.  "You  be  gathered 
here  to-night  to  help  a  blind  man  and  liis  wife,  and  spe- 
cially her— because  she's  just  fought  a  fearful  battle  with 
Death  and  conquered  tlu  wretch,  and  come  out  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  a  shadow  herself.  But  she's  spared  to 
be  my  prop  and  stay  for  a  bit  longer,  and  I  thank  vou  all 
for  coming  here  to-night  to  give  us  a  lift  after  our  "fearful 
and  great  misfortune.  The  sum  that  you've  gived  in 
among  you  for  this  evening's  concert,  such  as  it  was,  be 
six  pound,  eighteen  shilling,  and  sixpence,  including  a 
bit  for  the  programmes;  and  me  and  mv  wife  thank  you 
\yith  all  our  hearts  for  your  great  goodness.  And  we 
thciiik  iiji  ilie  kind  people  who  have  done  their  poor  bestest 
to  amuse  the  company  this  evening.     And  the  monev  will 
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help  to  ktH'p  tne  jiud  Nanny  out  of  1h«'  jilinshonsp  for  many 
and  many  a  day — whore  heastly,  useless,  old  doj^s  like  Bell 
he  chained  up;  thouj^h  such  dregs  did  outdit  to  he  knocked 
on  the  head  once  for  all  in  niy  o[)inion!  Old  Bell  wouici 
h(!  more  use  manuring  corn  than  eating  bread — and  1  tell 
him  so  to  ids  lantern  jaws.  And  I  hope  he'll  soon  be  wrig- 
trling  in  a  place  as  rhymes  with  his  name!" 

"Hush!  Hush!  Take  him  away!  Shame  on  you, 
(ilubb!"  shouted  reproving  voices,  and  Nicky,  grinning 
his  well-known  horrible  smile,  shuffled  oft',  holding  Nanny's 
hand.  Many  hissed  him  for  this  assault;  otliois  applauded 
and  patted  him  on  the  back.  But  the  better  folk  were 
sorely  ruffled  and  angered. 

"There!"  shouted  ]\Ir.  Glubb,  "now  I  be  upsides  with 
that  old  shotten  herring!" 

Then  into  the  night  streamed  the  people,  and  swiftly 
they  vanished,  some  driving  and  some  walking  through 
the  darkness.  The  real  pleasure  of  that  evening's  work 
circled  round  fifty  supper  tables,  where  the  unconscious 
humours  of  the  concert  were  weighed  and  measured  to 
accompaniment  of  laughter  both  deep  and  shrill. 

But  at  Blackslade  there  was  no  laugliter,  for  Petronell 
refused  to  join  the  supper  party,  or  see  Hugh  Crenville 
who  accompanied  her  father;  neither  did  any  laugh  at 
Southcombe,  for  there  Elias  rated  Tryphena  very  soundly 
for  flirting  with  another  woman's  sweetheart. 

Horrified  and  indignant  she  protested,  but  Elias  would 
not  be  pacified. 

"I've  no  axe  to  grind  for  Petronell  Shillingford  and 
well  you  know  it,"  he  said.  "But  for  her  sins  she's 
tokened  to  that  man,  and  if  there's  not  a  proper  flare-up 
to-morrow  and  a  row  that  will  very  likely  wreck  the  whole 
show,  I  don't  know  Petronell." 

Tryphena  wept,  but  Elias  was  stern,  and  would  not  for- 
give her. 
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CHAPTER  LI 

The  failure  of  Pancras  Widcooinbe  at  the  concert  was  an- 
other's ojjportunity,  and  Sally  Turtle  contrived  to  pour  a 
little  balm  ou  his  troubled  spirit.  lie  was  a  vain  and  san- 
guine man.  lie  had  planned  to  sing  "Sucking  Cider 
through  a  Straw,"  as  an  encore;  and  because  he  had  men- 
tioned in  company  that  he  proposed  to  do  this,  it  followed 
that  there  was  rejoicing  among  his  acquaintance  when  no 
encore  came. 

Sally,  however,  soothed  the  ache  of  this,  and  rather 
opened  his  eyes  to  her  own  fine  qualities.  She  had  brought 
ointment  to  a  painful  wound  and  helped  him  to  recover 
his  self-respect.  lie  was  not  a  man  to  be  crushed,  and 
soon  found  his  own  confidence  restoi  ■  i ;  but  he  did  not 
forget  ]\liss  Turtle's  efforts  on  his  behalf,  and  he  perceived 
that  a  very  genuine  understanding  and  good-will  must 
have  awakened  her  sympathy.  He  permitted  himself  to  re- 
consider Sally  as  the  helpmate  of  his  future,  and,  although 
both  had  long  ago  debated  the  subject  and  decided  that 
marriage  was  a  mistake  for  young  and  soaring  spirits,  they 
now  examined  the  question  at,'ain  in  the  liglit  of  circum- 
stances, and  Paneras  declared  that  there  was  no  little  to 
be  said  against  his  earlier  theory.  Then  Sally,  fearing 
that  she  had  been  too  forward,  became  more  doubtful  and 
more  coy. 

On  a  day  of  early  summer,  one  fortnight  before  the 
meeting  of  creditors  at  Blaekslade,  Paneras  repaired  to 
the  farm  that  he  might  set  about  the  restoration  of  the  old 
barn,  lie  fell  in  with  Birkett  Johnson,  descending  from 
I'unhill,  and  while  they  stood  before  the  great  doorway 
of  Chittleford,  thL-re  crept  up  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh  from 
Venton,  on  his  way  to  the  Moor,  lie  rode  a  pony,  but 
drew  up  and  spoke  to  them. 

"No  news  of  uiv  son  ('hristi.in.  vet.  p.nsi's  "  h*^  sni^l 

"Be  hopeful,   Uncle;    be   hopeful,"   answered  Johnson. 

'Tis  sure  that  his  Maker  must  act  on  the  man's  heart 
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afore  long.     We'll  trust  the  k'oocI  news  will  soon  arrive, 
that  he's  well  and  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf." 

"And  be  going  to  pay  baek  all  the  men  he  robbed," 
added  Paneras  Widecombe.  "  'Tis  a  very  bad  thing  to 
weigh  upon  the  coTiscience." 

"Without  a  doubt,"  assented  the  old  man.  "1  hope  he's 
saving:  and  will  soon  send  home  a  good  lump  of  money." 

"  'Tis  offering  for  rain,  Uncle,  and  you  did  ought  to 
look  out,"  declared  Johnson.  "At  your  time  of  life  you 
can't  afford  to  get  wetted  through  no  more." 

Uncle  lifted  his  dim  e>es  to  the  sky. 

"There's  things  you  never  can  forget,"  he  answered, 
"and  the  weather  be  one.  What  I  don't  know  about  the 
wavs  of  the  weather  ban't  worth  knowing.  You'll  bear 
me  out,  Birkett?" 

"You'm  very  clever  at  it." 

"If  wind  goeth  round  with  the  sun,  the  day '11  be  fair; 
if  it  goeth  against  the  sun,  then,  when  wind  and  sun  meet, 
the  weather's  bound  to  go  scat,  and  rain  have  got  to  fall. 
Now,  for  all  the  unshed  rain  in  the  elements,  there  ain't 
coing  to  be  any  fall  afore  evening,  because  the  wind  l)e  fol- 
lowing the  sun.     Therefore  I  ain't  got  my  tarpaulin  coat 

on." 

They  praised  his  discernment  and  he  went  away  com- 
forted. Paneras  walked  beside  the  pony  until  he  reached 
the  entrance  to  Blackslade.  He  then  left  Uncle  and  went 
to  his  work.  The  hour  was  eight  o'clock  and  Whitelock 
Smerdon  awaited  him. 

"We  trust  to  you  a  good  bit,  Widecombe,"  he  said. 
"I've  had  the  place  cleaned  out  so  you  can  see  what  to 
do.  'Twas  in  a  jakes  of  a  mess  and  1  'm  surprised  it  have 
stood  so  long.  But  'tis  a  very  useful  linhey,  and  though 
money  be  tight,  as  you  know,  we  can't  let  the  buildings 
fall  upon  our  heads.'  You'll  see  if  there's  inuch  to  throw- 
down  afore  you  begin  building  up.  and  Arnell,  the  carpen- 
ter, will  come  so  soon  as  you  want  him.  But  the  first  thing 
that  Mr.  Shillingford  wishes  to  be  done  is  the  floor— this 
rotten  eobblestoning.  A  good  jnodern  floor  must  go  down, 
with  proper  drain  pipes.  So  get  to  work  and  if  you  find 
vourself  wanting  help,  call  to   me.     The  men  be  on  the 
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To  be  set  in  authority  always  deliglUed  Paneras.     If  it 
was  only  a  boy  to  fetch  and  carry,  the  position  of  com- 
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nwmd  oaiisod  liiin  Rreat  satisfaction.  That  "Whitelock 
Siiierdou  should  thus  suhiiiit  to  ids  ordors  plejistHl  tlio  ma- 
son and  fired  liis  spirit.  The  importance  of  the  task  be- 
fore him  became  e.xaojgerated.  He  ',vas  aware  that  the  work 
did  not  strictly  l)elong  to  his  lmsines.s;  hut  this  he  refused 
to  admit  for  a  moment.  He  undertook  tlie  responsibility, 
assumed  a  magisterial  manner,  cast  his  eye  over  the  ahed 
and  bade  Smerdon  be  of  good  clieer. 

"1  see  what's  wanted.  I  see  at  a  glance  how  we  must 
go  to  work.  I  warn  you  that  there's  a  lot  calling  for  do- 
ing, however.  1  came  up  on  Sunday,  in  a  friendly  way, 
when  you  and  the  family  was  at  church,  to  Buckland,  and 
Sandy  sIiowimI  me  the  l)arn.  iiut  'tis  well  within  my  pow- 
ers.    You  won't  know  it  in  a  month's  time." 

"Go  ahead  then,"  answered  Whitelock,  "and  call  me 
if  you  want  help  with  the  cobblestones.  My  father-in-law 
thinks  they  may  be  useful  again." 

"I  won't  deceive  you  as  to  that.  'Tis  very  unlikely  we 
can  use  'em  again.  They  belong  to  the  past  and  I'm  all 
for  modern  ways,  as  you  know.  However,  if  I  can  see  a 
use  for  'em  in  reason,  you  shall  hear  it." 

Whitelock  departed,  and  the  other  began  his  work.  But 
though  Mr.  Shillingford's  son-in-law  hung  about  in  readi- 
ness to  appear  when  Widecombe  should  make  his  first  dis- 
covery, the  thing  did  not  happen  till  the  luncheon  hour. 
It  was  a  little  after  one  o'clock  and  Gabriel  had  just  sat 
down  to  dinner  with  his  family,  when  Joan  hastened  in  to 
say  that  Pancras  desired  to  speak  with  Mr.  Shillingford. 
Indeed,  she  had  scarcely  given  her  message  when  the  mason 
appeared  behind  her.  Without  ceremony  he  thrust  upon 
the  fannly  and  cared  little  for  the  mild  rebuke  that  Gabriel 
delivered  from  the  top  of  the  table. 

"You  should  not  push  in  here,  Widecombe,"  he  said. 
"Because  you  came  to  rehearse  your  song,  that  is  no  rea- 
son— however,  speak.  You  appear  to  be  a  good  deal  ex- 
cited." 

"You  Avon't  rebuke  me  when  you  hear  tell,"  answered 
the  otlier.  "Under  the  cobblestones,  and  my  crowbar  very 
near  went  in  atop  of  it!  And  if  that  han't  a  precious 
jewel,  show  me  one !" 

Tie  plttfi'd  ins  find  lifiurc  Mr.  ^shjiliniriuru.  it  was  a 
golden  snntf-box  with  a  miniature  in  the  lid. 

"Here's  the  paper  'twas  wrapped  in."  he  said.     "And 
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"It  is  a  London  journal 
Now  this  witliout  doul)t  is 

'Oh,   father,    'twas  wliat 


I  couldn't  let  such  a  priceless  thin<;  out  of  my  hand  into 
;iiiy  other  but  yours.'" 

Sibley's  heart  beat  hard.  She  and  Petroncll  bent  their 
heads  over  the  trea.sure,  while  ]Mr.  Shillingford  put  on  his 
L'hisses  and  examined  the  fragment  of  yellow  printed  pa- 
per that  had  held  it. 

"The  date  is  here,"  he  said. 
(if  the  third  of  August,  1807! 
enormously  interesting. " 

"The  ghost!"   cried   Sibley. 
the  ghost  wanted  to  tell  us — and  couldn't!" 

Dinner  ceased  to  interest  anybody,  and  Pancras  led  the 
\v;iy  in  triumph  to  the  old  barn,  while  Gabriel  heard  how 
the  discovery  had  been  made.  Not  a  shadow  of  sus{)icion 
crossed  his  mind ;  but  Petronell  felt  puzzled.  She  had 
never  weighed  the  significance  of  the  ghost,  being  too  much 
occupied  with  her  own  ati'airs,  when  the  apparition  was  re- 
j)orted,  to  trouble  herself  about  it ;  but  now,  in  broad  day- 
light, this  crude  discovery  and  its  relation  with  the  alleged 
spectre,  set  her  pondering.  The  thought  of  the  ghost  was 
jileasantly  creepy,  if  not  perfectly  eredil)le;  but  the  api)ear- 
iiiice  of  the  treasure  bewildered  her.  It  proved  difficult  to 
relate  the  ideas.  The  men  and  her  sister,  however,  ap- 
I)eared  to  suffer  from  no  such  difficulty,  and  soon  Petronell 
lier.self  was  swept  out  of  scepticism.  Sibley  alone  did  not 
join  the  rest,  out  of  consideration  for  her  health;  but  it 
became  Petronell's  pleasant  task  presently  to  break  astound- 
ing news  to  her. 

She  hastened  in  again  to  find  her  practical  sister  finish- 
ing her  dinner. 

"Don't  get  excited,"  said  the  younger,  "try  and  accept 
it  calmly  and  look  at  the  worst.  It  may  be  all  rubbish, 
and  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  wrapped  in;  but  most  ex- 
traordinary things  are  coming  to  light  in  the  old  barn ! 
The  floor  is  like  a  bran-tub  at  Ciiristmas,  and  every  time 
we  dip  in,  we  find  something  fresh  !" 

She  showed  her  sister  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of  Sheffield 
I)]ate,  but  Sibley  kept  her  nerve,  and  exhibited  great  self- 
control. 

"I  don't  feel  a  bit  excited,"  she  declared.  "For  why? 
i  ;iivvayss  leil,  stmieuuw.  liial  liiul  uid  iuhii  hi  iiie  Vviuier 
meant  something,  and  when  I  heard  it  was  decided  to  do 
ii|)   the   barn,   1   honestly   believed  that   something    would 
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come  of  it.  Of  course  these  odds  and  ends  may  be  rub- 
bish all  the  same." 

•'1  oidy  said  that  to  keep  you  calm,"  declared  Petronell. 
"They're  not  rubbish.  Some  of  them  can't  possibly  be 
rubbish.  Look  at  this  brooch  I've  put  on!  Father  says 
it  may  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds." 

"Father!     Much  he  knows." 

"Well,  come  and  see  for  yourself,  if  it  won't  tire  you. 
I  can't  stop.  Its  frij^htfully  exciting.  And  Whitelock 
believes  that  there  may  be  thinjjs  in  the  cob  walls,  too. 
To  think  that  all  tlie  searcliing  in  the  past  never  found 
them!" 

"They  weren't  meant  to  be  found  by  anybody  but  us," 
declared  Sibley  with  perfect  truth.  "That  none  but  us 
should  have  come  on  'em  is  very  natural,  according  to 
Providence;  and  so  like  as  not  they've  just  been  shown  to 
us  at  this  critical  moment  to  save  father." 

"He  said  the  same  thing  himself  a  minute  ago,"  an- 
swered Petronell. 

They  went  to  the  barn  and  watched  the  operations. 
Whitelock  and  Pancras  had  their  coats  off,  and  Mr.  Shil- 
lingford.  preservinjr  a  lii^'li  self-control,  stood  and  watched 
their  operations.  Beside  him  grew  an  increasing  pile  of 
precious  things.  He  towered  above  candlesticks,  salvers, 
a  litter  of  trinkets,  and  a  heap  of  paper.  Foot  by  foot  the 
floor  was  broken  up  and  revealed  the  hidden  hoard.  Sib- 
ley stood  by  her  father;  Petronell  assisted  the  men. 

"This  is  an  adventure  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  old  family  that  1  know,"  said  the  farmer.  "It  is 
an  event  that  will  become  historical.  It  is  already  histor- 
ical. Such  an  accumulation  of  heirlooms  has  surely  never 
come  to  light  before." 

"They  may  not  be  worth  much,  however,  father," 
warned  Sibley.  "They  are  fearfully  shabby  and  tarnished, 
a  lot  of  them." 

"Their  worth  is  the  least  interesting  thing  about  them," 
he  answered.  "It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  here,  and  have 
been,  as  it  were,  discovered  by  supernatural  agencies.  It 
is  history,  I  tell  you.  Our  children's  children  will  cherish 
these  things  for  generations  to  come.  They  will  be  handed 
down.  Legends  and  poems  and  folklore  will  accumulate 
about  them." 

"I    should    think   the   creditors   will   accunndate    about 
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them,"  said  Whilelock  l)Iuntly.  "If  they  ])e  wortli  more 
tliau  they  look  to  ho,  which  we'll  liopo,  tlu'iri  tluy  may  carry 
ns  into  deep  water  again  and—" 

"Of  course,"  declared  his  wife.  "There  can't  he  two 
opinions  ahout  that.  Pots  and  pans  and  little  pictures  in 
gold  frames  ain't  no  good  to  us  now;  l)ut  the  money  they're 
worth— if  they're  worth  raonev  ai  all — will  he  a  godsend 
indeed." 

"I  had  not  certainly  viewed  it  in  that  connection,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Shillingford,  stroking  a  melon  teapot;  "hut  I 
see  your  point,  Whitclnck.  There  are  practiral  issues 
raised  here.  We  must  restrain  our  hope,  however;  we 
must  possess  our  souls  in  patience.  'Wealth  heyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,'  may  be  before  us;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, these  things  may  possess  no  value  for  anybody  but 
(lurselves.  I  see  the  position— I  am  not  l)lind  to  it.  In 
fact  it  is  a  very  lamentable  one  in  its  way;  because,  if  these 
things  are  precious,  they  are  not  ours  any  longer.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  worthless  to  the  world,  none  will  deny  us 
the  right  to  keep  them.     I  could  almost  wish—" 

"They're  not  worthless,"  said  Petronell,  "I'm  positive 
in  my  very  bones  that  they're  not  worthless!" 

"You  may  be  right.  A  woman  lias  an  intuition  in  such 
matters,"  answered  her  father,  and  Pancras  supported 
him. 

"Tru.t  Miss  Petronell  to  know,"  be  said.  "So  like  as 
not  thert's  enough  here  to  clear  your  debts  If,  Mr.  Shil- 
lingford, and  leave  as  much  again  over!" 

But  Whitelock  and  Sibley  threw  cold  water  on  this  ex- 
ceedingly accurate  supposition. 

"  'Tis  beyond  belief,"  declared  Smerdon.  "Such  things 
don't  happen  outside  story  books.  'Tis  all  nonsense  and 
we  mustn't  be  puffed  up,  but  fear  the  worst." 

They  argued  and  laboured  until  the  floor  was  up  and 
explored  a  yard  deep;  then  Gabriel's  heirlooms  were  ga- 
thered in  baskets  and  brought  to  the  house. 

Widecorabe,  who,  by  virtue  of  this  great  event,  had  es- 
tablished himself  as  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  family, 
drank  tea  with  the  Shillingfords  presently,  and  his  hearty 
satisfaction  at  this  good  fortune  for  his  neighbours,  and 
reiterated  hopes  that  the  treasure  would  prove  of  exceed- 
ing value,  touclied  the  farmer  and  l''etrnnell. 

"We  shall  always  have  to  thank  \"\u  Mr.  Widecombe  " 
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deelarod  the  latter.  "We  shall  always  think  of  you  in  con- 
nection with  this  wonclerfiil  day." 

It  was  deeidcd  that  the  old  harn  must  he  watched  that 
night  and  Whiteloek  Snierdon  un.  ■  :  ;ook  the  task,  though 
he  knew  that  there  was  nothing'  lelt  of  value. 

"It  will  he  a  hard  matter  to  keep  silence,  Paneras  Wide- 
comhe,  hut  I  am  sure  that  I  can  trust  you  to  do  so,"  said 
(lahriel,  when  the  mason,  his  work  done  for  the  day,  pre- 
pared to  return  home.  "In  due  course  this  remarkahle 
event  will  hecome  generally  known,  hut  for  the  inoment 
it  would  lurii  all  cycs  to  Blackslado — a  thing  I  should  very 
nnich  dislike  to  happen." 

Paneras  promised  and.  when  he  had  gone,  a  further  pro- 
posal for  secrecy  was  uttered  hy  Petronell.  Indeed,  she 
made  a  most  unexpected  suggestion. 

"Hugh  comes  to  supper  to-night,"  she  said.  "And  it 
would  l)e  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  tell  him 
all  ahout  this." 

"Who  douhts  it?"  asked  her  father.  "Our  good  is  his 
good.  Nohody  ought  to  he  hetter  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
great  event  than  Orenville." 

"And  yet  I  don't  want  him  to  know — not  for  the  mo- 
ment." 

"Surely  the  little  shadow  cast  at  that  dreadful  enter- 
tainment has  passed,  my  child?" 

"Oh,  yes,  father;  I  was  silly  and  over-excited.  It  isn't 
that.  And  I've  got  no  reasons,  and  if  I  had,  I  don't  want 
to  give  them  ;  hut — hut — I  ask  you  all — you,  Sihiey,  and 
you,  Whiteloek — to  say  nothing  ahout  this  afl'air  to  him — 
yet." 

"Your  will  is  law  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,"  answered 
Oahricl ;  and  then  Whiteloek  spoke. 

" Petronell 's  right.  We  can't  keep  this  too  quiet  for 
the  minute.  The  first  thing  is  to  have  the  stuff  valued, 
and  if  I  was  you,  father-in-law,  I  should  send  rijiht  off  to 
London  for  some  learned  and  honest  man,  who  has  no  axe 
to  grind  in  the  matter,  and  pay  him  a  proper  sum  to  tell 
you  where  you  stand." 

They  talked  for  a  long  while.     Then  all  assisted  to  carry 
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tliiit  it  would  fscajM'  my  tonrrut-  for  ccrtiiin.  Yoii  must 
ciitcrtaiii  liiiii,  Pttroiicll,  jiiid  Sihlry  will  appear  at  suppiT. 
I  shall  rt'tin-;  imlcfd,  I  slioidd  have  done  so  in  any  oasc, 
for  I'm  t^oiriLc  1o  fxaiiiitic  cvcrytliinj;  under  my  maniiifyiuit? 
^'lass,  and  pieee  to^ctlier  the  ancient  newsfiajiers  if  I  can. 
It  may  take  me  until  morning,  and  will  be  a  very  congenial 
piece  of  work." 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  therefore,  he  found  only  Pet- 
ronell  to  welcome  him,  for  Whitelock  had  entered  upon  his 
iriasqnerade  of  a  vigil  in  the  harn  and  Sihiey  spent  an  hour 
in  conversation  with  liim  there.  Overhead,  (laliriel  had 
forgotten  the  hoard  of  Miser  Shiilingford  and  was  entirely 
ai)sorl)ed  in  fragments  of  the  old  journals. 

Jiut  (irenville  did  not  stay  to  supper  after  all.  Never 
since  the  concert  had  his  understanding  with  his  betrothed 
been  quite  as  close  as  of  yore.  lie  had  expressed  regret 
and  contrition  when  she  declared  her  annoyance.  Friend- 
ship was  re-established  between  them;  yet  Petronell's  spirit 
whis[)ered  ugly  things.  Suspicion  and  fear  were  awak- 
ened. She  believed  that  (irenville  was  steadily  planning 
a  wa,^  down  which  be  presently  proposed  to  retreat.  A 
vagueness  had  crept  into  his  love-making.  He  indulged 
in  generalities,  where  personalities  had  been  the  rule;  thus 
the  rapture  and  increasing  intimacies  were  checked  and 
their  place  taken  by  more  lifeless  relations.  He  was  care- 
ful and  would  from  time  to  time  indulge  in  rhapsodies  and 
caresses,  to  soften  the  edges  of  colder  scenes.  A  less  acute 
lover  might  have  been  reassured  after  her  moments  of 
doul)t.  but  Petronell,  her  suspicion  once  aroused,  read  very 
accurately  bis  line  of  thought  and  its  objective  relation. 
It  was  all  of  a  piece  and,  with  sick  horror,  she  began  to 
suspect  that  he  designed  to  jilt  her.  She  fought  the  fear, 
and  sometimes  it  retreated  and  grew  dim,  while  oftener 
events  ccufirmed  the  dread  and  brought  it  dark  as  a  storm- 
cloud  to  the  zenith  of  her  mind.  Then,  again,  the  sun 
would  break  through. 

To-nigh  I,  she  led  the  conversation  to  Tryi)hena  Ilarvey, 
and  his  attitude  to  Tryphena  pleasi  I  Petronell  but  little, 
because  the  things  that  he  said  rang  false  upon  her  ear  and 
liis  view  of  Petronell 's  frieml  was  eoritemptuous.  She 
had  been  easier  had  Hugh  Grenville  praised  the  other;  but 
lie  did  not. 

"If  you  could  only  sec  that  my  attention  to  her  at  the 
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concert    wiis   piuv'Iy   Jiiiloinatic — tlio   same    I   should   have 
{laid  to  her  piaiidiiiothcr,"  he  said. 

"We  iieechit  tjo  over  that  a^ain.  Vou  oonvineed  me 
about  that,  and  1  thought  that  I  (  inviuced  you,  too,  that 
my  heliaviour  was  merely — well,  hysterical." 

"The  child  for  she's  little  more,  thousrh  nearly  of  age 
— seems  to  me  almost  .somethintr  out  of  a  Sunday-school 
story.  I've  woiidered  what  you  saw  in  her,  Petronell, 
(|uite  as  often  as  you  appear  to  have  wondered  what  I  did. 
it  was  really  rather  absurd  of  you  to  push  her  forward 
aiul  make  her  recite  in  public." 

"1  didn't  jMish  her  forward — you  did." 

"Don't  let  her  think  you're  jealous,  or  any  nonsense  of 
that  sort,"  he  continued,  "for  the  girl  puts  you  before 
everything  else  in  the  world,  and  would  be  heartbroke.1 
and  frightened  to  death  if  that  happened." 

"I  am  not  jealous,"  answered  she;  "only  a  very  silly 
sort  of  woman  is  jealous  of  her  lover.  "vV hat's  the  good? 
It  shows  a  wej.k  nature;  a  beggar's  cringing,  mean,  vile 
nature.  Do  you  think  I  should  want  to  keep  any  man 
against  his  will  ?" 

"?'ow  I'v.  annoyed  you — tlu?  last  thing  on  God's  earth 
1  ever  want  to  do." 

They  wrangled,  and  the  doctor's  heart  beat  cheerfully 
un!  r  his  .  .ssumed  concern.  Then  they  made  it  up  and 
Petronell  forgave  him.  Presently  he  declared  that  he  had 
better  not  stop  to  sup[)er,  in  order  that  she  might  beg  him 
to  do  so. 

liut  she  did  not.  She  grew  cold  again  and  they  parted 
without  kissing. 

His  spirit  sutl'ered  no  pang,  and  he  lifted  an  elated  head 
as  soon  as  the  night  hid  him;  while  she  wept  unseen,  for 
she  knew  the  man  had  changed  his  mind  and  was  not  going 
to  iiiai'ry  her.  She  fi>lt  powerless  and  helpless,  yet  had 
wit  to  perceive  his  calculated  craft.  He  desig;ied  a  rup- 
tun^  that  should  cast  no  reflection  upon  him.  He  meant 
to  give  her  no  loophole.  An  ijievilable  separation  was  his 
purpose,  and  he  jjlanned  that  it  should  happen,  if  possi- 
ble, in  such  a  way  that  none  might  censure  him. 

"Tie  wants  nie  to  tlirow  hi!n  over  "  thonr^ht  Pofrrvrsfll 
"and  though  I  hate  him  now,  throw  him  over  I  will  not." 


CHAPTER  LI  I 


Valiant  Di^xNYnRir.  was  ((iiick,  imt  n  ily  to  innurn  with 
thosi-  who  ■'itiurnt'd,  Ijut  to  rejoice  with  tho>e  that  rejoieeii. 
His  own  remarkahle  experionee  had  h-tt  lii-n  more  toh'i-aiit 
aticl  patient,  lie  was  ashaiiieil,  not  of  iiimself,  hut  of  liis 
hlinilness  in  failioj^  t(»  read  the  will  <d"  his  Ood — a  power 
ujton  which  he  had  always  pri(h'd  liiinself. 

He  met  with  Ai-aminta  Sweetland  on  the  occasion  of  an 
early  visit  to  l>lack.shi(h',  and  tliey  spoke  together  for  a 
lanment  hefore  tlie  old  njan  pursued  his  way. 

'"Good  morning;,  niece  Araminta,"  he  said.  "I  hojx'  all 
is  well  with  Samuel  again,  and  that  he's  thrown  otf  his 
•rout?" 

"He'll  he  about  pretty  soon,  so  i)octor  (Irenville  says. 
And  Aunt  Jane?" 

"She's  pretty  clever,  thank  you.  and  will  l)e  glad  to 
have  a  tell  next  time  you  can  come  along.  Age  ucts  in  the 
ttiin  edge  of  the  wedge  with  liei-.  1  mark  a  weakness  here 
and  there,  but  my  stiength  knows  no  ehange.  and  1  do  more 
and  more  for  her,  so  that  she  shan't  feel  she's  losing  her 
old  powers." 

Mrs.  Sweetland  nodded. 

"  'Tis  like  that  with  me  in 

out  for  a  lot  of  humouring  at  ..._  

sorry  for  himself  when  he's  siek :  hut  me  and  Harriet  Ix 
tween  us  n^anaiie  to  keep  the  dish  upright.  He's  a  spoiled 
man,  to  say  it  kindly,  though  good  enough  to  me.  I  don't 
know  what  1  should  have  done  without  his  sister,  however. 
Sometimes,  in  one  mood,  he  calls  for  her,  and  won't  have 
me  around  him;  and  then  again,  in  another  mood,  he's 
liorrid  to  her  and  must  have  me." 

"A  shallow  and  a  futile  thing,"  declared  \'aliaut.  "No 
disrespect  I  bear  him;  but  at  the  same  time  respect  would 
be  improper.  I'll  respect  none  as  han't  worthy  of  it. 
lie  s  imu  a  CiCai  uiOi'O  ^uOu  iU(K  TiKiii  lu-  ciiocrvrs,  lo  i;:c  ::>; 
man  eye.  Yet  we  n\ustn't  say  that  neither,  for  his  desert 
be  in  the  gift  of  his  Maker.'' 

"He's  good  at  heart,  thougli.  of  enui'se.  sliockiitL'  narrow- 


a  way.     ^ly  husband  cries 
ail  times,  and  lie's  terrible 
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minded.  IVo  often  looked  back  over  my  life  iinei'sily. 
lint  there  't\v;is:  lie  caiuc,  and  Aunt  .lane— you  understand 
how  she  viewed  it." 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "she  have  the  art  of  her  family — to 
make  her  meaning  clear;  and.  looking  hack,  I  can  now  say 
I'm  glad  that  it  happened  so.  There  would  have  been  a  lot 
of  eai'thly  trouble,  as  too  often  there  is  when  we  be  set 
on  doing  the  heavenly  will.  Why  you  \vas  put  into  my 
lu'ad  as  the  mother  for  the  unborn  1  can't  say  now.  Yet 
not  for  nothing  did  it  happen,  though  you  might  think 
that  all  )iiy  worry  and  distress  of  mind  would  have  been 
nuich  better  avoided.  But  trouble  was  needed,  and  the 
Lord  knew  it.  We  remember  the  sort  He  chaxteneth.  And 
now  I'm  going  to  wish  Gabriel  Shillingford  joy  of  his 
great  discovery.  Once  more  I  find  myself  on  all  fours 
with  the  Almighty,  and  it  have  been  a  consc'ation  to  rae 
to  do  so.  For  1  asked  myself,  when  I  heard  about  the 
meeting  of  creditors,  what  1  should  do  if  I  was  Master,  and 
I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  I  should  give  the  hai-mless  man 
another  chance.  Because  he's  generous  and  kindly  and 
have  a  good  record,  though  a  muddle'-  and  a  short-sighted 
soul,  too  often  lost  in  his  own  fog." 

"They  are  very  overjoyed  about  it." 

"And  so  am  I.  'Tis  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
over  again,  ard  just  as  the  knife  be  raised,  ther  umeth 
salvation  fron  the  cleverness  of  Heaven.  Blackslade  is 
saved,  in  fact.  ' 

"Did  you  believe  about  the  ghost,  Uncle  Valiant?" 

"Why  for  not?  Tt  all  hangs  together  very  suei^t.  The 
Lord  leads  one  man  to  save  money,  and  that  money,  in  ful- 
ness of  time,  savi'S  another  man's  credit.  The  Lord  be 
ahf-ays  plotting  for  the  next  generation.  'Tis  His  bravest 
work. ' ' 

"iMr.  Shillingff  rd  appears  greatly  cheered  up.  He 
came  in  to  see  my  husband  yesterday,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  it  was  more  the  race  than  himself  that  had  been  saved. 
He  said:  'The  individual  is  nothing,  the  race  and  the  blood 
everything.'  The  old  blood  in  his  veins  is  the  valuable 
thing  worth  saving,  in  his  opinion." 

"Blood!  Let  him  have  the  blood,  poor  man.  'Tis  fire, 
not  blood  be  worth  saving— the  tire  that  runneth  in  my 

be  better  than   blood   from  doubtful  robbers  in  the  past. 
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My  fire  might  have  lit  a  parcel  of  Itsser  fires — all  to  burn 
up  as  big  and  bright  as  me  in  the  ti;np  to  come.  But  it 
wasn't  to  happen,  and  1  shall  go  down  to  the  grave,  like 
Sliillingford,  without  a  son." 

They  talked  a  little  loni^'er;  then  Mr.  Dunuybrig  went 
(i!i  his  way  to  Blackslade,  and  soon  shook  (Jabriel  by  tho 
lijind. 

"I  hope  'tis  all  true  and  more  than  true  that  they  tell 
ine,"  he  said. 

"All  true,  neighbour,"  declared  the  other.  "  'Wealth 
Ix'yond  the  dreams  of  avarice,'  as  the  poet  says." 

"If  'tis  equal  to  paying  your  debts — " 

"There  seems  every  reason  to  think  so.  I  have,  of 
course,  made  no  secret  of  my  temporary  ditKcuIties.  They 
liiid,  in  fact,  reached  such  a  pitch  that  I  contemplated  a 
meeting  of  creditors." 

"Tile  date  was  fixed." 

■'  I  believe  you  are  right.     But  now  my  family  resources 

accidentally  overlooked  owing  to  the  eccentricities  of  a 
liygone  Shillingford — the  bulk  of  my  personal  estate  in 
l;ict,  has  come  to  light.  Somehow  I  always  felt  there  must 
lie  something  wrong.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  embarrass- 
ments must  l)e  founc^od  on  an  imaginary  basis  rather  than 
;i  real  one.  And  it  has  proved.  1  never  could  quite 
grasp  the  apparent  position,  but  always  suspected  the  real 
one  was  difl'erent.  Jt  looked,  of  course,  to  the  world,  as 
though  a  Shillingford  were  insolvent.  That  is  how  the 
situation  must  have  struck  all  unprejudiced  eyes;  and  yet 
1  never  thoroughly  grasped  it.  Som(>thing  in  me  refused 
to  see  it.  ]\Iy  daughter,  Petronell,  will  tell  you  how  true 
this  is.  She  to  some  extent  shared  my  attitude.  Sibley, 
on  the  contrary,  took  another  view,  and  judged  by  appear- 
ances, as  we  are  all  too  prone  to  do." 

Mr.  Dunnybrig  laughed. 

"You're  a  wonderful  man  in  your  way,"  he  said. 
"Life's  a  dream  to  the  likes  of  vou.  and  reality  nothing." 

"What  is  reality?"  asked  Mr.  Shillingford.  "In  my 
opinion,  the  only  reality  lies  in  noble  ideas  and  lofty  ambi- 
tions. My  dreams,  as  you  call  them,  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  reality  .lat  I  can  reach.  Life  itself  is  too  petty 
and  too  complic    ->d  to  be  the  first  thing." 
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be  to  hvo.  (Jal)rit"l  Shillin-ford,  if  life  didn't  come  between' 
How  easy  to  live  in  the  grand  style,  like  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, if  we  didn't  let  the  passing  hour  he  for  ever  prickine 
into  our  souls,  like  a  thorn. " 

''That's  just  what  I  feel.  And  I've  always  tried  to  es- 
cape from  the  tyranny  of  the  passing  hour;  and  the  result 
has   been—these   discontents   and   difficulties." 

"We  can't  do  it— not  wholly,  and  not  at  all  like  you 
tried  to  do  il,  answered  the  master  of  Cliittleford  "I've 
often  prayed  God  for  some  star  to  light  a  lonely  way  for 
nie— a  way  that  took  me  far  out  of  the  rutted  road  And 
in  my  pride,  I  thought  I  was  very  well  able  to  follow  such 
a  lonely  path  and  climb  all  alone,  with  my  soul  for  a  goad 
to  my  l)ody.  Hut  it  weren't  to  be.  The  rutted  road  is 
mine  and  will  be  mine  henceforth.  We  can't  escape  the 
yoke,  thou-h  we  may  lead  the  team." 

"You  are  what  they  call  a  pioneer,"  said  Gabriel  "You 
have  a  great  spiritual  outlook.  You  command  respect  for 
your  learlessness  and  force  of  character  and  stem  religious 
principles.  You  prol)ably  have  the  blood  of  some  distin- 
guished Covenanter  in  your  veins.  To  return  to  this  re- 
markal)le  discovery,  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  can  show  you 
the  tilings  revealed  by  the  hammer  of  the  stonemason  Pan- 
eras  \\idecom])e.  I  can  also  exhibit  newspapers  of  the 
period  in  whieh  the  treasures  were  wrapped." 
Thvy  viewed  the  hoard. 

"There  is  reason  to  hope  that  all  will  not  need  to  be 
sacrihced,  explained  Gabriel.  "You  will  easily  under- 
stand what  a  great  grief  it  is  to  me  to  n,  rt  with  anything 
at  all.  1  ieel  myself  only  in  trust  for  the  race;  I  am  in  a 
sense,  a  traitor  to  the  family  when  I  convert  these 'heir- 
ooms  into  money.  I  would  not  do  it  lor  myself,  Dunny- 
brig.  [  wouhl  prefer  to  live  in  the  utmost  penury  with 
these  po.sse.ssions  round  about  me  than  part  from  the  least 
of  tliem ;  but  1  have  no  choice.  I\Iy  son-in-law,  Whiteloek 
Smerdon,  though  a  man  of  no  imagination,  is  none  the  less 
very  hmh  principled  and  honourable.  My  encumbrances 
have  long  occasioned  him  the  keenest  discomfort,  owing 
to  a  slightly  mistaken  point  of  view.  But,  after  all  is 
done,  and  the  various  claims  upon  my  purse  admitied  and 
cancelled  to  the  last  farthing-rafter  that— there  seems  good 
re;;-  ;n  ;;;  :::;i:c  t.i.ii  iiiy  faiiiily  iuii.v  J)e  left  with  consider- 
able additions  and  remainders.     I  shall  exercise  my  un- 
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doubted  right  to  sell  what  I  please  and  retain  what  I  please. 
Special  preeautions  have  been  taken.  A  valuer  comes 
down  from  London  to-morrow.  His  fee  alone  will  be  ten 
guineas  and  all  expenses.  1  mention  this  to  show  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  great  event." 

^^  "Wealth  be  a  very  tricky  addition  to  life,"  said  Valiant. 
"As  a  man  more  than  well-to-do  I  can  testify  to  it.  'Tis 
a  temptation  to  the  strong  to  taste  power,  and  a  lure  to  the 
weak  to  seek  pleasure— a  trial  that  both  sorts  too  often  sink 
under.  To  be  born  to  it  be  different.  Them  so  situated 
come  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  use  or  misuse  it  ac- 
cording to  their  natures ;  but  for  wealth  to  burst  upon  us 
like  a  strong  man  armed  be  a  dangerous  thing,  and  open 
to  suspicion.  It  tempts  to  the  ruling  passion;  and  the 
ruling  passion  be  generally  of  this  world  and  not  of  the 
next.  The  keenest  earthly  pleasures  call  for  cash,  and 
the  keenest  pleasures  be  the  deadliest— just  as  the  sweetest 
apple  have  got  the  maggot  in  it." 

"True,"  admitted  Shillingford.  "You  are  a  most  sound 
thinker,  Dunnybrig.  You  have,  moreover,  the  gift  of 
speech;  you  often  say  what  I  really  think,  but  lack  the 
skill  to  put  into  words.  Money  is  power,  and  as  one  that 
comes  of  a  long  line  that  has  wielded  power,  money  finds 
me  quite  ready — to  spend  it." 

"Devil  doubt  you— 'to  spend  it.'  But  I'm  an  older 
man  than  you  and  have  a  right  to  speak ;  and  so  I  say  to 
you,  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Mirer  Shillingford,  who 
gathered  this  heap.  Deny  yourself;  li\e  harder;  make 
them  round  you  live  harder;  then  such  things  won't  hap- 
pen to  you  again." 

"I  have  considered  all  that.  As  you  truly  remark,  I 
must  take  steps  to  prevent  these  disabilities  from  repeating 
themselves.  I  have,  indeed,  ideas  already  moving.  I  am 
not  oblivious  to  the  future  and  its  requirements  £jd  de- 
mands. A  good  deal  depends  on  the  actual  value  of  ray 
possessions.  Should  they  rise  as  high  as  my  hopes,  which 
J  may  tell  you  are  quite  moderate,  then  I  shall  attempt  a 
certain  line  of  action.  It  will  be  dignified  and  well  adapted 
to  my  circumstances.  If,  however,  disappointment  awaits 
us,  and  these  things  prove  of  loss  value  than  they  appear, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  act  differently — in  a  way  not  -so 
agreeable,  but  equally  dignified." 

"When  does  your  daughter  take  the  doctor?" 
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Mr.  Shillingford  grew  cloudy. 

"Next  year,  it  will  be,  1  suppose.  lo  tell  you  the  truth. 
Dunnybrig,  as  an  old  friend  and  one  for  whom  I  feel  very 
great  regard  and  alisolute  trust — to  tel'  you  the  trutii,  1 
have  detected  a  shadow  in  that  (luarter — a  little  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  so  to  say.  The  young  man  has 
sligiitly  changed  in  his  attitude  towards  me— i)erhaps  not 
consciously. ' ' 

"It's  the  result  of  the  money." 

"Not  at  all.  That  would  have  awakened  greater  respect 
and  consideration  in  his  sort  of  mind.  My  knowledge  of 
human  nature  at  least  makes  me  think  so.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  my  daughter  wished  to  delay  telling  him  about 
it,  which  caused  me  uneasiness;  and  in  the  second,  when  he 
did  hear,  his  very  first  action  was  to  sound  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  marriage  dowry  for  Petroiiell.  I  confess  this  ap- 
peared to  me  in  questionable  taste." 

"What  more  natural?  Where  the  carcase  is,  there  will 
the  eagles  gather  together." 

"  Well,  my  daughter  took  my  vi(>w.  She  was  not  sur- 
prised, which  in  itself  shows  that  her  knowledge  of  his 
character  is  inci'casing;  but  she  was  pained.  She  guessed 
that,  when  he  heard  about  the  money,  ho  would  put  in  a 
claim,  as  it  wi  rc>,  and  therefoie  she  delayed  telling  liim. 
But  it  had  to  come  out.  A  matter  of  this  sort  has  an  al- 
most universal  interest.  It  is  fair  game  for  the  newspapers. 
And  so  he  heard  ami  did  what  she  e.'zpected.  He  took  a 
rather  aggrieved  tone  with  me.  He  imi)lied  that  Petronell 
ought  to  have  a  share,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
protect  it  for  her — as  her  future  husband.  lie  put  this 
rather  vulgar  idea  into  polite  words;  i,ut  it  threw  a  light  on 
his  character.  I  have  been  decidedly  uneasy — and  so  has 
Petronell.  As  to  the  others,  tlu\v  have  not  been  told  of  this 
fear  concerning  my  daughter's  betrothed.  Whitelock 
would  take  the  matter  in  bad  part.  lie  would,  in  fact, 
probably  be  rude  to  the  doctor." 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  Grenville?" 
"I  told  him,  somewhat  testily,  that  I  did  not  want  him,  or 
any  other  imn,  to  dictate  to  me  how  1  ought  to  treat  my 
fanuly.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  Dunnybrig — I  didn't 
lose  my  temii.T;  but  spoke  with  no  little  sev^'rity.  He  was 
inclined  to  lie  insolent,  nnd  when  he  showed  an  inclination 
to  become  jiersonal,  I  closed  the  interview." 
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"Notliiiig  like  the  .siiull  of  nioiifv  for  l)riti','iii!,'  lo  light  tlif 
elovt'D  hoof.  'Tis  the  gftMt  ciii-so  of  the  world,  Sliilliiig- 
ford,  that  fallen  niau  has  lifted  up  this  false  standard  and 
confused  metf'  and  value,  so  that  casii  he  the  measure  of 
all.  For  wha  eal  value  do  money  point  to'/  Even  whi-ii 
the  man's  eai  led  it  by  his  own  skill,  it  often  siiows  no 
more  than  the  mere  power  to  make  money.  And  that's  no 
power  in  itself — only  a  triek— perhaps  even  a  mean, 
base  trick.  Some  of  tht-  powerfulest  men  this  earth  has 
ever  known  were  powerless  to  gather  money;  and  so  the 
money-grubbing  and  money-worshipping  world  mistook 
their  power  for  weakness  and  turned  its  back  on  its  best! 
Much  real  power  runs  to  waste  by  reason  of  man's  false 
measures." 

"Most  true,"  declared  Mr.  Shillingford.  "I'm  quite  in 
asreement  with  you  there.  The  need  for  money — repre- 
sented by  food  and  clothes  and  a  roof  over  us — these  paltry 
requirements  have  stood  between  the  world  and  some  of 
its  most  valuable  people.  Instead  of  escaping  from  such 
trifles,  with  minds  free  to  serve  the  world  usefully,  all  their 
•  nergy  and  time  is  poured  into  a  stupid  task,  which  they 
are  constitutionally  unfitted  to  perform — namely,  looking 
after  themselves,  i  speak  feelingly,  for  I  miu'ht  have  been 
a  much  more  useful  man,  had  I  not  been  faced  with  enor- 
mous and  quite  unnecessary  difficulties." 

To  Gabriel's  surprise,  Mr.  Dunnybrig  laughed  heartily 
at  this  amplification  of  his  own  views. 

"Your  point  is  good,"  he  said,  "but  to  apply  it  to  your- 
self is  funny — at  least,  so  it  strikes  me.  As  to  your  greedy 
young  doctor,  be  warned.  I  don't  understand  his  little 
game,  but  this  is  a  little  game.  Perhaps  he's  off  his  bar- 
gain." 

"Impossible!" 

"Not  a  bit.  Women  as  handsome  as  your  girl  have  been 
thrown  over  before  to-day.  I  don't  suggest  he's  thinking 
of  it.  But  he's  a  light  creature,  and  may  find  himself  in 
two  minds  just  now.  Perhaps  he  reckoned  that  the  sure 
{)romise  of  a  thousand  pounds  ttr  s.i  would  help  to  steadv 
him," 

"Could  a  Orenville  feel  so  base?"  said  ^Vlr.  Shillingford. 
i  in-n  ne  fiii.-i werru  iHiriSeii. 

"It  all  points  to  a  recent  suspicion.  The  indifTereiice  cf 
his  mother  as  to  race  and  ancestry;  the  connect  nus ;  tlio 
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socialistic  views  taken  by  his  unmarried  sister.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  doubt  if  these  (Jreuvilles  have  any  right  to  be 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent  at  all!" 

"You're  past  praying  for,  Shiilinj^ford,"  declared  Val- 
iant. "You're  even  worse  than  the  people  who  put  money 
first.  For  money,  whatever  you  may  say  against  it,  be 
iive  stuff,  and  tis  possible  to  turn  it  to  good  purpose  and 
spend  It  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  but  birth  and  the  blood 
ot  old,  dead,  doubtful  men !  How  you  can  cling  to  that 
and  praise  a  man's  virtues  only  if  he  knows  his  great  grand- 
father, and  take  no  stock  in  the  humble  goodness  and  hon- 
esty that  comes  every  day  out  of  the  dirt— that  mazes  me. 
lis  not  his  ancestors  mixed  in  a  man  that  makes  him-  'tis 
the  work  of  the  Potter  we  .seek  to  find.  There's  only  one 
sort  comes  true  out  of  the  world's  kiln;  and  success  de- 
pends on  the  moulding,  not  the  mud." 

"In  a  measure,  in  a  mea.sure,"  admitted  Gabriel;  "but 
there's  a  great  difference  between  mud  and  china  clay 
Nobody  knows  that  better  than  the  Potter,  I'm  sure.  His 
material  is  adapted  to  His  divine  purpose,  and  He  knows 
if  you  do  not,  neighbour,  that  beauty  is  a  higher  thing  than 
use.  It  IS  more  difficult  to  be  beautiful  than  useful,  Dunny- 
bng,  just  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  beautiful  thing 
than  a  useful  one." 

"Now  you're  off  on  one  of  your  rampages,"  answered 
Valiant,  "so  I'll  leave  you.  But  I  say  again  that  I'm  ex- 
ceeding  glad  of  your  good  fortune— exceeding  glad,  in- 
deed. The  Lord  pinches  this  man  and  eases  t'other;' but 
each  getteth  what  is  his  proper  due ;  and  I  'm  verv  happy 
to  think  'twas  your  turn  for  a  crumb  or  two — gladj  but  not 
surprised.  For  I've  thought  often  of  late  that  your  help 
was  on  the  way." 


CHAPTER  LIII 


Gabriel  Shillingford  was  jealous  that  tlio  extent  of  his 
fortune  should  not  become  publicly  known.  From  no  de- 
sire either  to  exaggerate  or  understate  the  amount  did  he 
affect  secrecy,  but  because  he  held  the  affair  pers(  ual  and, 
while  punctilious  about  other  peop'  's  business,  expected 
his  neighbours  to  treat  him  in  the  same  way.  But  this  they 
could  never  do.  While  the  master  avoided  all  that  did  not 
concern  him,  from  instinct  and  principle,  the  majority  of 
his  acquaintance  nov;  found  his  pood  fortune  the  first  topic 
in  their  mouths.  According  to  their  natures  they  ap- 
proached the  incident — some  coarsely,  some  in  a  manner 
more  delicate;  but  approach  it  they  all  did.  From  Mary 
llearn  at  the  post-ofifice,  to  Miss  Tapper  of  "Genoa  Villa"; 
from  Nicky  Glubb,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  folk  of 
the  Vale  discussed  this  remarkable  discovery;  and  since 
the  converse  of  that  sardonic  maxim,  that  we  win  something 
not  sorrow  from  the  troubles  of  our  best  friends,  is  true, 
it  followed  that  something  not  joy  haunted  the  minds  of 
Widecombe  when  rumour  credited  Gabriel  Shillingford 
with  an  immense  access  of  riches.  Certain  people  consid- 
ered how  to  glean  a  little  from  this  harvest;  others,  in- 
deed, Avere  content  enough,  since  this  accident  meant  their 
own  money  again;  a  few  did  honestly  rejoice;  ai  one  was 
deeply  interested  to  learn  the  results  of  her  egregious  per- 
formance. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  There  came  a  day  when  Mr. 
Shillingford  arrived  at  Kingshead  by  appointment.  lie 
was  on  foot,  and  Sally  Turtle  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"Missis  have  got  a  dreadful  cold,"  she  said,  "but  she'll 
see  you.  if  you  han't  feared  of  catching  it." 

"Not  in  the  least, "  answered  the  visitor.  Sally  regarded 
him  with  a  respect  proper  to  his  lifted  fortunes,  for  she 
ir.iu  very  (!ra«  Tirai  eviuf-rire  oi  liieir  lua^uiludt'.  'iiieu 
Gabriel  went  before  the  widow  and  found  her  with  her 
head  enveloped  in  flannel  and  her  toes  on  the  grate. 
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"Doinf?  excellent. 
Pntncroy  Fitz-Rjilpli. 


"I'll  do  the  talkinpr.     In 
If.  liouev(>r.  you  are  not 
<l"M't  feel  that  your  mind 
then  I'll  leave  it 


"  'Tw,';.s    Bellaver    Hunt    Week,"    she    explained      "T 

Ii.wl  .1  . .  III.  .\„.l  I  Kilt  net,  ,„„1  „„„-  I  •„,  a  „-roek.  Youn- 
f.rc.ivill,.  s,„v  ,„■•  Ijiis  niorni.iK,  Ui-  savs  il's  ,,,tl,i„,,  ^ 
■von,- ;,,,,,ut.  ,„„  r„,  h„rril,l/,„e.„.,.fok:,;i';;;,2  full  o! 

"Don't  talk,"  he  answen'd. 
fact,  I'm  here  for  that  i)iir|)o.se 
well  enoii^rj,  ^.v,.n  f„  listen,  and 
is  in  a  state  to  weigh  l»ig  proi 
for  another  time." 

"I  -shall  love  to  li.sten.     And  first,  how  is  the  hahy?" 

My  grandson  will  ho  called  Fabian 
nt  1,;.  +"     I  ',     •  '^'^  *'"*  as  one  is  in  a  position  to  sav 

at  lu.s  tender  age    he  is  a  Shillingford,  and  not  a  Smenlo n' 
But  don  t  misunderstand  me.     I  respect  the  S,n  n-d.ns  nro 
oundly.  and  mhnire  their  qualities!     Over  ths  matter  of 
the  treasure  they  have  come  out  in  a   verv  ,'„!!,     ,nd 
self-respecting   way.     You    know    Peter   Snu^r  o    '     vi,:  "s 
speaking  generally^     II..  is  not  hurdened  with  pri   e-  •    1^'; 
false  or  proper      lie  takes  with  hoth  hands  all  that  i    of 
fered-on  behalf  of  his  large  fan.ily.     Nothing  tl  a    repre 

W  n  rr  ^%^^"^'''^'\  '"■•"•  -  that  it  ccnes  hon'>  v 
^\  ell,  he  has  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  the  idea  of  nart  cT 
pating  in  his  windfall  of  heirlooms!  I  eonfL  the  ■ct 
has  Huieh  increased  my  regard  for  him.  And  he  win  not 
regret  hislineof  conduct.  Xaturallv.  ever  body  within 
my  own  circle  is  going  to  participate  in  some  m  11  me4 
lire  I  design  mementoes  of  the  event  in  several  oinrters 
Not  of  course,  the  heirlooms  themselves   but-"    ''"'"^'''• 

f.^..r  ^  T  1°"'*  '^'^"^  *h''>t-'"  ^^'e'said.  "Forgive  a 
friend-one  to  whom  you  and  yours  are  very  dear  There 
IS  not  the  smallest  necessity  to  do  any  such  t him?  A 
present  to  Peter  Smerdon  I  don't  quarrel  wi  h  b  don'f 
for  goodness'  sake,  begin  distributing  gifts  as  if  vo  Ind 
wha;'is^tr'"""'  ""'  '"  ^""^  back 'garden  '^KiZ't 
"To  be  accurate,  it  is  almost  exactly  three  thousand 
r  >.nids.     T  stand   involved  to  the  extent  of  rati  er  more 

:^:;r^;;^r;;i!;!?i!^-  fi"  ^H'-^i-^ns  are  oan;;ii;3:i? 

mind.     Will  the  maiden  be  fetching  in  tea?" 
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"She  will.     I'll  ring  and  hurry  her." 

When  the  tea-things  had  arrived  and  a  dish  of  toast 
stood  upon  the  heartli,  Gabriel  continued : 

"I  have  long  been  planning  a  ver\   difficult  letter." 

"Another!"  she  said.  "Oh,  I  did' hope  they  were  done 
with." 

"They  are — they  are,  unquestionably — those  involving 
tt'iii[toral  derangements  of  tinance.  But  there  are  higher 
things— things  that  demand  a  lofty  flight  in  order  to  reaeh 
a  proper  altitude.  1  thought  that  I  might  reach  this  lofty 
altitude  better  in  the  seclusion  of  my  library  and  the  com- 
pany of  my  books.  But— no— something  prompted  me  to 
come  to  you  in  person,  and  speak  as  the  spirit  moved — so 
here  I  am.  And  now  I  must  embark  upon  an  affair  of  the 
very  greatest  delicacy.  I  approach  it  with  the  utmost  dif- 
tidence,  Louisa." 

"Good  heavens,  Gabriel,  you're  not  going  to  ofl'er  me 
anything?" 

The  question  opened  a  short  cut;  but  ilr.  Shillingford 
never  followed  short  cuts.  He  was  never  one  to  use  a 
dozen  words  if  he  could  spread  his  meaning  over  fifty.  He 
stuck  to  his  original  conception  of  this  parley,  and  began 
at  the  beginning. 

"Our  families  have  been  intimate  for  two  generations 
now.  You  knew  my  wife  and  I  knew  your  husband.  Upon 
this  foundation,  and  upon  the  still  surer  one  of  long  de- 
scent on  both  sides,  we  have  built  up  a  very  considerable 
friendship.  During  the  summer  of  the  year  before  last, 
Louisa,  tliat  friendship  ripened,  on  my  side,  into  love.  I 
do  not  say  that  respect  was  swept  away,  because  tiiat  would 
suggest  something  quite  different  from  what  I  mean ;  but 
love  arose  in  my  mind  for  you,  and  other  sensations  wei'c 
for  the  time  being  obliterat(>d.  I  should  say,  perhaps, 
hidden,  ratlier  than  obliterated.  In  fact,  respect,  and 
esteem,  and  admiration  for  your  various  unusual  qualities 
— not  unusual  as  scattered  over  womankind  generally,  but 
Very  unusual  as  all  embodied  in  one  woman.  Weil,  these 
things  are  the  foundations  of  my  love  for  you.  It  rises 
upon  your  great  and  splendid  qualities." 

iVTrs.   "Windp.ntt  STSPf-'/ed    four  fiirio^ 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said.  "1  diiln't  do  it  on  purpose. 
Don't  stop.  Your  voice  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  and  al- 
ways was." 
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Mr.  Shillingford  regarded  her  with  his  solemn,  hrowa 
eyes. 

"I'm  sure  nothing  like  what  your  voice  is  to  me,"  he 
declared.  "You  liave  a  most  melodious  voice — iis  a  rule. 
To-day  there  is  a  quality  in  it  that  makes  me  feel  shy,  be- 
cause it  is  so  strange." 

"it's  only  my  hideous  cold." 

"Well,"  he  continued.     "When   I   found  that  I   loved 
you,  Louisa,  I  was  naturally  mueli  perturbed.     !u  secret  I 
felt    quite    overcome    about    it,    and    I    approached    the 
prospect    of    paying    court    to    you    with    an    amount    of 
animation  and  eagerness  tliat  suri)rised  myself.     Ten  years 
re"    '  off  me;  but  then  1  investigated  the  situation  frcm  a 
A-OixUly  |.()int  of  view,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  th''  ten  yars 
rolled  on  to  me  again.     In  fact,  such  was  my  bitter  dis- 
appointment,  that   another   ten   were   added   to   the   first. 
Because,  while  I  was  seized  with  this  ambition — to  place 
ray  heart  at  your  feet  and  offer  myself  and  my  dev^ion 
to  one  I  now  dearly  loved — there  came  the  mortifyinc^  dis- 
covery that  I  was  in  no  case  to  do  so.     Tlie  involved  man, 
the  man  who  stands  under  any  shadow  of  pecuniary  dis- 
abilities, has  no  right  to  draw  another  into  the  circle  of 
disturbance.     I  found,  upon  investigating  niy  aff  irs,  that 
they  were  in  a  most  remarkable  confusion.     Things  had 
happened  that  I  had  not  anticipated,  Louisa.     Without  go- 
ing into  details,  it  is  enough  to  assure  you  that  I  found  my- 
self quite  debarred  from  what  had  become  the  greatest  nm- 
bition  of  my  life.     Fired  by  this  discovery,  I  set  to  work 
and    performed    mathematical    prodigies — I    did,    indeed. 
But  when  I  say  'prodigies,'  you  must  not  misunderstand 
me.     I  am  a  poor  hand  at  figures,  and  what  were  prodigies 
to  me  proved  child's  play  to  my  son-in-law,  Whitelock 
Smerdon.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  of  our  calculations 
was  the  same.     All  approach  to  the  privilege  of  offering  my 
life  in  your  service,  Louisa,  was  denied  me.     T  iiad  even 
become  reconciled  to  the  sorrow,  though  from  the  stand- 
point of  that  secret  regret,  all  this  business  of  debtor  and 
creditor,   became  very  trivial   and  superficial.     I   took   it 
lightly,  because  by  the  side  of  the  real  loss  it  appeared  a 
very  light  matter.     Then,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  hand  from 


-  -  - -      -  I  ... .       ,  - .     ....... 
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So,   at   least,   I   regard   it. 


Under  other  circumstances   T 


should  have  held  the  legacy  as  a  sacred  trust.     But  in  my 
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(\'isc  it  will  prove  necessary  to  n  linquish  ratlier  inore  than 
;i  third  of  it.  There  remains,  however,  vaiiiahle  i)ru|)i'rt\' 
and.  even  after  a  further  sale  for  my  private  needs  and  w- 
(luirements  at  Blaekslade,  w  hen  the  ereditors  are  paid  olT— 
even  after  that,  yon  will  still  lave  excpiisite  works  of  art  and 
|iersonal  ornaments  with  wiiieh  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the 
iiouse  heeomes  endowed.  In  a  word,  to  speak  with  the 
voice  of  heraldry,  Louisa,  if  you  Wwuld  (juartiT  the  Win- 
(Itatt  palmer "s  scrip  with  my  two  urchins,  or  hedu'ciiogs,  1 
shiill  be  a  very  proud  person,  and  will  do  my  humble  hcsl 
to  make  you  ;.  good  husband  and  devot^'d  friend  as  lung 
as  1  live.  The  idea  is,  doubtless,  a  thunderbolt  to  you,  and 
I  only  hope  it  won't  complicate  your  chill.  But  you  bade 
me  speak,  and  I  come  to  spiak.  and  I  have  spoken." 

Mrs.  Windeatt  sijzhed  and  put  out  her  hanil  to  him. 

"You  dear,  precious  man!  You've  made — oh,  such  a 
liappv  woman  of  me!  Don't — don't  kiss  me — you'll  catch 
it."  ' 

"I  should  like  to  catch  it!"  he  said.  "  'For  better  for 
wor.se.'  I  am  proposing  myself  to  be  your  helpmate  and 
devoted  spouse,  Louisa.  I  defy  the  cold!  At  times  like 
these,  when  the  mind  is  exalteu  with  joy  and  the  h^art  beats 
liiph,  and  even  tli-'  tire  of  youth  flashes  tip  from  the  embers 
-at  times  like  these,  when,  greatly  daring,  one  has  greatly 
succeeded,  one  simply  cannot  catch  a  cold.  A  cold  in  the 
head  is  mere  burlesque  mentioned  in  connection  with  a 
plishted  troth.  You  ai  a  blessed  "reature,  and  if  I  can- 
not be  the  joy  of  your  life — by  rea>.m  of  ray  natural  grav- 
ity and  a  certain  W"ight  of  mind,  represented,  I  suppose, 
by  the  mantle  o  m  ancestors — if  1  can't  be  all  that  you 
would  have  me,  don  i  r<  gard  it  as  a  fault;  but  remember 
the  reason." 

"You  are  all  T  would  have  you  he.  and  I  love  you.  and 
I  wouldn't  alter  a  hair  in  your  dear  head  !"  she  declared. 

'Then  I  embrace  you,"  answered  fJabriel.  "This  is  a 
<_'reat  and  beautiful  moment.  Louisa,  and  we  shall  neither  of 
us  forget  it." 

IMr.  Shilliiigford  actually  had  bis  arms  round  the  lady, 
when  Sally  entered  suddenly  with  another  dish  of  toast. 
-Mrs.  Windeatt 's  eyes  wer-  shut,  and  her  head  in  its  flan- 
nels rested  upon  Gal>  iei's  shoulder.  He  did  not  bulge, 
but  held  her  tiL:litlv  and  stared  at  Sally  with  majestic  in- 
ditfercnce.     She  d  posited   the  toast  and   was  gone   in  a 
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tuinkliiicr.  Xnr  (1i<l  sin-  l.niirli  wli.'ti  slic  irturncd  to  thf 
kitchen.  The  sol.nniity  (tf  tlir  tiling'  tJiiit  sue  liad  socii 
(jiiitc  swept   iiwjiy  any   iiicliniitioii   to   he  ainii-cd. 

Sally's  prisi'iicc  j)assf(i  with'  .  i-oiiiitimt.  She  (lo[)aif<'d 
fliished  and  pantinj;,  for  slie  -n-h'  'f  was  passini,'  throutrh 
itiiotional  i)hasos  at  this  tinte,  nn(t  when  (iabriol  Shillin^,'- 
ford  had  taken  his  leave,  V  -•  'V  .rtlc  deeiiiiii^'  it  a  prom- 
ising moment,  sp<jke  to  her  in.  ess  while  she  ciearetl  away 
the  tea-tliiu^'S. 

"  'Tis  about  Panoras  ■Widecomhe,  the  sto?iemason, 
ma'am,"  she  said.  "And  if  you'll  he  so  u'ood  as  to  sji.ak  u 
word  of  advice  to  me,  I  shall  be  cruel  ohli<,'ed." 

"What  about  him,  Sally?  Nothing  but  good,  I'm  sure. 
He  can  do  everything — but  sing." 

Sally  winced. 

"We've  been  kee[)ing  company  for  a  good  bit,"  she  an- 
swered, "and  vvt>'ve  understood  each  other  very  wel.  I 
believe,  along  of  thinking  .dike  on  most  su]).jeets.  And 
we  was  agreed  that  early  inarringe  is  a  mistake  and  felt 
satistied  just  to  l)e  friends.  Well— I'm  speaking  in  con- 
fidence, ma'am,  because  I  know  you  be  wi.se  and  well  up 
in  th«!  ways  of  men-folk  and  women-folk — there  came  over 
me,  a  l)it  ago,  a  feeling  as  I  was  tired  of  keeping  company 
with  Pan,  and  I  wanted  to  be  tokened  to  him.  It  may 
have  been  unmaidenly  and  very  likely  'twas ;  but  I'm  speak- 
ing in  confidence.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  tell  him,  or  un- 
fold my  feelings  to  the  man;  Imt  there's  no  doubt  as  I  be- 
gan to  love  him,  and  I  hope  you'll  not  think  the  worse 
of  me  for  so  doing." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  IMrs.  Windeatt.  "I  should  think 
he  was  a  most  lovable  young  man." 

"lie  is,  ma'am;  that  lovable  you'd  never  guess  to  look 
at  him.  Then  come  the  beastly  concert,  and  all  the  world 
was  acainst  h.im,  and  instead  of  thanking  th(^  man  and 
clapping  liim  for  doing  his  best — poor  though  it  might,  be 
— the  people  was  rude  and  vulgar  and  hateful  about  it. 
And  now  they  pretend,  when  the  wind  shouts  in  the  chim- 
ley.  or  there's  a  pitr  hei?ig  kil]e<l,  or  a  cart-wheel  wants 
grease,  or  one  thing  and  another,  that  'tis  Pan  trving  to 
sing.  Well,  that  was  my  opportunity,  ma'am,  and  T  com- 
forted tile  man  wiili  all  my  power,  and  consoieii  iiiin 
against  everybody,  and  said  a  lot  of  clever  things  jast 
suited  to  his  frame  of  mind  at  the  tinii?." 
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"All !  If  wo  wonion  only  knew  it,  Sally,  a  man  who  lias 
lost,  his  self- respect  is  th.<  o;isifst  pn'y.  'Recover  that  for 
him  and  nothing' s  t(M)  ^'ood  for  us!" 

"Tl'.at's  why  he  oll'ered  himself,  no  douht,  ma'am.  Yes, 
now  noupht  will  do  Imt  he  marries  uw — death  on  it  he  is! 
The  Ihint,'  that  mjizcs  him  is  how  he  could  keep  cotnpany 
very  near  three  years  and  not  want  to  po  further.  Hut.  to 
nuke  up  for  lost  time,  it  must  bo  marriaw  afore  Michael- 
mas." 

"Well,  why  not?" 

"There's  my  maidenly  feeling  ahout  it.  I  don't  deny  I 
ejrtrcd  him  on  and  wanted  hitn  somethin<jr  dreadful— this 
heiii^'  in  confidence,  ma'am — but  now  he's  taken  u[)  the 
ruiuiin-r  that  fierce  tiiat  he  leaves  me  breatlile.s.s.  He 
li.iven't  t:ot  the  ^'rand  arid  solemn  and  gentlemanly  ways 
of  Mr.  Shiliin^'ford— <'.\cuse  me,  ma'am,  but  1  can  l  help 
havirifr  eyes,  thou-rh  I  turned  'em  into  my  head  when  I  see 
what  was  ^'(iin^'  on— but  for  da.sh  and  fire  there  never  was 
anyfinnj?  like  him.  And  now  I  be  feared  of  ray  life  at 
what  I've  done." 

"As  for  Mr.  Shillinfrford,  he  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, 
Sally,  and  I've  eon.sented." 

"Wish  you  joy,  I'm  sure,  ma'am.  Pan  says  that  he 
comes  of  fine  havapre  and  his  relati(ms,  back  alonj;,  owned 
all  Widecombe  Vale  and  round  about.  .tVnd  the  King  of 
Enpland  couldn't  have  put  his  arm  aroimd  you  in  a  more 
lordly  and  loving  way.  I'm  sure,  ma'am.  But  my  Pan- 
so  to  call  him— though  I  haven't  said  the  word — " 

"Go  avyay,  Sally;  I  want  to  think,"  declared  Mrs.  Winde- 
att.  "We're  a  pair  of  very  fortunate  women,  and  so  all's 
said." 

"And  your  gentleman  and  my  chap — 'tis  strange,  but 
there  it  is.  Pan  found  they  comitle.ss  jools  hid  in  the  old 
i)arn,  and  such  was  :\Ir.  Shillingford's  great  jov,  that  he 
up  and  g-avo  Pan  fifty  pounds  for  his  day's  work!  You'd 
never  ^behove  it— a  year's  wages  in  a  day!  And  that's 
why  Pan  be  at  me  like  a  tiger  now,  and  won't  take  *no'  for 
an  answer." 

"Marry  him,  then— and  you  shall  have  twenty-five  to 
ndd  to  his  fiftv." 


"Lor,  ma'am!" 

"And  now  mend  the  fire  and  leave  me 

Sally,  agitated  to  ihe  soles  of  her  feet 
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alone." 
withdrew,  and 
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her  mistross  considered  the  mighty  event  nf  lli"  d.iy. 
She  was  sad,  and  pretendeil  to  uundfr  why.  Hut  wht-ii' 
a  woiuiin  really  loves,  siie  eannot  deecive  with  inipiinity. 
Her  spirit  miiiit  sutler  for  it — if  she  possess  any  di  ♦action 
of  character.     Louisa  had  won  what  she  wanted  the 

price  was  not  represented  hy  Sheflield  plate  ant  cefs 

She  found  that  the  hill  had  yet  to  l)o  paid,  and  tha  wa.s 

the  heggar  now.  In  the  excitement  of  the  sport  .  e  had 
reckoned  wit  ho-  t  her  host:  her  own  loyal  and  straightfor- 
ward instincts. 


CHAPTER  LTV 


( 'oN-siDERABLE  Rtrcntrtli  ol"  piirposo,  hut  miioh  orudity  of 
'Ifsiizij,  marked  the  operations  of  Doftor  Iltitrli  (irciiville 
nt  tliis  season.  Those  of  his  envirotiim-nt  were  not,  liow- 
•■ver,  able  to  jndpre  of  his  enterprise  until  after  the  event, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  in  the  one  (piarter  Wtal  to 
siieeess  all  promised  hopefully.  What  others  mii,dit  tliink, 
when  he  had  won  his  way,  mattered  nothinj^'  to  him.  It 
remained  only  to  make  Tryi)hena  Harvey  see  with  his  eyes, 
and  her  simplicity  of  mind  offered  no  apparent  obstacle. 
He  proceeded  gaily,  therefore,  without  the  wit  to  mark 
that  such  a  mind  is  oi'Um  tlie  most  difficult  \-)  deceive. 
She  trusted  him;  she  had  pleaded  secretly  for  him  with 
Petronell;  and  now,  thou<rh  Mr.  Shillin-ford's  dau'.'hter 
went  in  doubt,  Tryphena  still  strove  to  eonviuee  her  that 
(Jrenville  was  faithful  uul  true.  \o  shadow  remained 
iM'tween  the  g\rh,  and  Petronell  knew  well  enou^di  that 
Tryphena  was  incapable  of  deceit.  Jiut  Grenville  mistook 
Miss  Harvey's  frank  friendship  for  per.sonal  interest,  and 
her  gratification  at  his  attention  for  awakenin<r  love.  He 
did  not  recognize  that  she  held  him  for  ever  committed 
and  sealed  to  another  woman;  or  that  her  ready  acquies- 
cence would  have  vanished  instantly  at  the  first  shadow 
of  truth.  Neither  did  he  guess  that  Tryphena  had  pleaded 
for  him  behind  his  back  with  Petronell,  and  sought  to 
calm  her  fears  with  honest,  if  mistaken  assurances  that 
they  were  groundless.  He  proceeded,  blinded  by  his  own 
vanity,  and  now  judging  the  time  to  be  ripe,  invited  Try- 
jihena  to  one  of  the  little  picnics  he  was  fond  of  giving. 
He  implied  that  Petronell  would  al.so  bo  there. 

She  consenied,  and.  since  the  entertainment  was  for  the 
(lay  after,  the  invitation  and  the  hour  an  early  one,  he 
.iudged  that  no  meeting  between  the  girls  need  be  feared. 
For  Petronell  w^as  not  in  reality  asked  to  the  picnic,  and 
had  no  part  in  it.  Tryphena,  however,  consented,  -when 
the  doctoi  brought  his  proposal  in  person  to  Southcombe. 

The  time  was  nine  o'clock,  and  Grenvillc  sfit-nt  the  fol- 
lowing hour  with  the  Coakers.     Elias  liked  him  little,  but 
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the  othor  was  nnawarp  of  it.  He  chatted  now  on  indiffcr- 
ep.t  suhjeots.  but  avoided  Blacksladc  and  all  to  do  *  Here- 
with. William  Coaker  strove  to  turn  talk  upon  the  Shil- 
liiif?r"rd.s  and  their  fortune,  hut  the  visitor  would  not  he 
drawn.  He  declared  that  he  knew  nothin<r  of  the  matter, 
and  that  all  i)artieulars  eoneeniiii^'  it  were  hidden  from 
him.  The  assertion  surprised  liis  iiearers,  and  they  eou- 
tinued  to  ask  (juestions  mitil  (Irenville,  with  an  appearance 
of  sadness,  and  in  a  troubled  voice,  lx"^'j?ed  them  to  dv'sist. 

"There  are  ^'•ood  reasons  why  I  should  not  discuss;  the 
subject,"  he  said.     "It  is  a  painful  one." 

He  was  apparently  in  low  spirits,  and  by  no  means  the 
dashing;  and  enterUnnin<?  younj,'  man  to  whom  Tryphena 
had  <:rown  accustomed. 

AVhen  he  denartod,  she  entered  into  some  dispute  with 
Elias  concerning  him,  and  supported  Hugh  Greenville 
afrainst  her  cousin.  She  conquered,  but  only  because  the 
man  woidd  not  bring  forth  private  arguments  known  to 
himself  alone. 

Elias  had  met  Petronell  a  week  before  and,  their  ways 
lying  together,  had  walked  Upside  her  for  a  mile.  They 
wen;  good  friends  and  he  had  perceiveci  that  she  was  not  a 
hap[)y  woman.  She  had  spoken  generally,  nam(>d  no  names 
and  specitied  no  trouI)les;  but  her  eyes  were  douded  and 
her  mind  suftered  fr(mi  secret  irritalicm.  She  had  said 
liard  things  of  life  in  general,  and  con«rratulated  i:!ia.s  on 
remaining  single.  A.sked  of  her  own  marriage,  she  had 
declared  the  date  not  fixed  and  changed  the  sub.ject.  She 
had  mentioned  firenville's  name,  but  in  connection  with 
Tryphena.  He  had  marked  a  sub-acid  flavour  alwut  her 
outlook,  and  it  had  taken  him  back  to  their  own  quarrel 
years  before. 

But  this  meeting,  though  it  meant  a  good  deal  to  Elias, 
he  did  not  mention  to  Tryphei.a  Harvey.  Jle  merely  re- 
})ea^ed  an  old  opinion,  that  Orenville  was  not  worthy  of 
J'"trnnell,  and  declared  that  if  the  doctor  found  himself 
trorbieri  in  mind,  the  fault  was  doubtles.s  his  own.  To 
whicli  his  cousin  replied  that  the  doctor  wa.s  a  man  of  fine 
intelhvt  and  a  L'r^at  thinker. 

"He  eome,  down  to  our  level  because  he  k/iows  that  we 
can't  ri.so  up  to  his."  she  declaml.  "He  laughs  and  vhaffs 
with  all  of  US:  but  oidy  with  Petronell  is  he  really  deep 
and  serious,   becau.se  hw  uiind   can   understand    him.     No 
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doubt  to-;ii-lit  ho  hits  (Ivp  thinu's  to  think  alxiut— <litlfi('ult 
<  ascs  and  so  on.  It  will  ho  rest  and  distraction  to  him  to 
take  I'ctroiifll  juid  luc  lor  ;i  iiicuif.  Wo  iiic.'t  at  the  stone 
nn  ILiin.lduii  called  the  'Blue  Ju-r,'  and  then  we  shall  roam 
away  where  he  and  I'etroneli  please." 

In  truth,  Greiivillc  luid  been  oxeeodinRly  busy  Ix^forc  his 
evening'  visit  to  Soiitlieonibe,  and  elsewhere,  earlier  on  the 
same  day,  thing's  had  happened  whieh  aeeounted  for  his 
pretended  melancholy.  \Vh(>n  Mr.  Shillingford  returned 
from  Kin^'shead,  en<,M<:ed  to  be  married,  his  t.'reat  achieve- 
ment actually  escaped  liis  memory  before  the  shock  that 
awaited  hiin.     It  was  Sihh.y  who  broke  the  news. 

'"That  (Jrenville— that  'cowardly,  cruel  wretch!"  Bhe 
said.  "He  came  here  after  you  lia(i  pone  out— watched  vou 
()ir,  no  doubt,  and  then— I'etroneli— lie's  jilted  her!  She's 
felt  it  coming  a  ion«;  time,  and  so  have  I ;  and  a  week  ago, 
when  she  was  with  me  alone,  I  bcL'ged  and  })rayed  her  to 
take  the  first  stej)  and  throw  him  over  before  he  had  time 
to  drop  her.  But  she  said  there  were  two  reasons  against 
that.  Firstly,  because  she  felt  sure  that  was  what  he 
wanted  her  to  do,  and  secondly— but  that's  private,  and 
ha{)pened  long  ago.  I  can't  tell  you  that,  father,  though 
i  very  good  reason  too,  from  Petroneil's  poi-it  of  view. 
So  she  waited— poor  darling  creature,  like  a  sheep  in  the 
slaughter-yard,  for  him  to  choose  his  own  time.  And  now 
he's  done  it  and  thrown  her  over.  Talked  a  lot  of  rot 
atx)ut  poverty,  and  not  binding  her  to  share  a  pauper's 
home,  and  your  refusal  to  heli)  her  with  a  dowrv,  and  so 
on.  Tried  to  the  last  to  make  her  say  the  woni,  so  that 
he  might  po.se  as  the  wronged  one;  but  she  wouldn't  do  that. 

And  now  she's  all  to  pieces  and  ought  to  see  a  doctor 

not  him,  the  hateful  rascal,  l)ut  another." 

Mr.  Shillingford  stared  at  his  daughter.  For  a  moi  u>nt 
then^  was  silence.  Then  her  baby  began  to  cry,  and  he 
looked  at  the  child. 

"I'm  sorry  you've  let  this  affair  work  von  up  into  such 
a  flurry,"  he  said;  "because  it  will  be  bad  for  Fabian. 
However,  who  could  help  it?  It  confirms  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness  I  have  felt  of  late.  Th.a'e  has  always  been  a 
suspicion  in  my  mind  since  he  made  a  cheaj)  joke  about 
l.is  e(»at  of  arms.  He  must  answer  for  this  to  an  insulted 
father.     Where  is  Petronell'/" 
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"She  bojWffefl  me  to  tell  you  that  she  would  S(.'  you  pres- 
ently. She  will  be  l>etter  later  on.  Leave  her  (|uite  alone 
for  a  time." 

"(live  her  some  brandy  and  water  and  tell  her  to  go  to 
bed,"  said  Mr.  Shillingford.  "I  will  see  her  presently, 
'i'liis  is  a  \rr\  dreaiirul  tbiiiL',  and  I  am  sufferings  Sii>iey. 
That  a  .Sliilliii<.;tnrd  sliould  l)c  eallcd  to  lift  his  lian<l  against 
a  (Jrenville:  And  yet!  I  take  comfort  in  this:  the  man 
is  no  true  (Irenville.  T' e  descendant  of  Sir  Richard,  of 
Sir  Theobald,  and  of  Sir  Bevil  CJrciiville — the  man  ^  ho  has 
the  blood  of  Kollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  his  veins — could 
never  have  done  tliis  thing.  See  to  your  sistc  and  tell 
her  that  1  will  vi.sit  her  later  in  the  eveniiiEr." 

rJabriel  then  sent  for  his  riding-horse,  donned  breeches 
and  gaiters,  selected  a  heavy  hunting-crop,  and  set  forth 
to  ayenire  himself  in  the  old  way.  lie  did  not  pause  to 
consider  the  difficulties  or  the  improprii  ty  of  pitting  im- 
self  against  a  youmx  and  active  man.  Ilis  dnt;  seemed 
quite  clear,  and  he  rode  to  do  it  to  tlie  best  ol  his  powers. 
It  is  a  fact  that  his  personal  affairs  did  m  '  once  intrude 
upon  his  mind  durinir  tlie  ride  to  W(H)dha.  cs.  An  ved. 
ho  dismounted,  made  fast  his  horse,  and  inquired  f  r  Hugh 
(irenville;  but  Emma  Ilawke.  who  answered  the  avenger's 
knock,  reported  that  the  doctor  was  not  in.  Neither  could 
she  give  any  account  of  his  movements. 

"I'll  ask  my  husband  if  he  knows,"  she  said;  "but  I 
doubt  if  he  does.  The  doctor  comes  and  goes,  and  'tis  as 
nujch  as  I  can  do  to  get  him  hot  meals  when  he  cries  out 
for  'em.  I  hope  after  Miss  Petronell  have  got  him  in  hand 
she'll  make  him  more  orderly." 

Enmia  was  a  relation  by  marriage,  and  (labriel  hesitated 
whether  to  tell  her  the  evil  news.  But  he  decided  not  to 
do  so.  All  AVidecombe  must  know  of  the  disgrace  only 
too  sooii.^  Yountr  Harry  Hawke  could  throw  no  liuht  on 
(;i-envill(>'s  movements,  and  the  outrat-'-'d  fath(>r  withdrew. 
Tic  souLiht  the  doctor  in  various  quarters,  but  failed  to  find 
him;  then,  feeling  that  he  was  hungry  and  thirst\.  he 
returned  hoine.  to  eat  and  drink,  and  comfort  his  ehiUl  if 
it  miiilit  be  done. 

^!ie  was  composed,  however,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation  told  Mr.  Sliillimrford  a  secret  from  the  past 
which  was  alisolute  news  to  liirn 

"Sibley  has  told  you  how  for  two  reasons  I  would  not 
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throw  f)ver  this  man,  as  soon  as  I  saw  he  wanttMl  nic  to 
throw  hirn  over,"  bejran  Petronell.  "The  first  reason  she 
Mve  you,  father  tlie  second  she  couhhi't,  because  it  was 
private.  But  you  must  kr.ow  it.  I  did  throw  over  a  man 
once,  r  was  tii<rat:('d  to  him.  and  then  he  did  wliat  seemed 
a  wri  ii<r  thin<:;  and  T  was  younirer  than  1  am  now,  and  1 
tlunj;  him  over.  Ol  course  it  was  wicked  of  me  to  he  en- 
jra^'cd  at  all  without  !•  'tin^'  you  know;  but  I  was  paid  out. 
It  doesn't  matter  wlu.  it  was.  But  havinj;  thrown  over 
t  lie  man.  I  couldn't  throw  over  another.  It's  very  drea<l- 
fu^  but  since  it  had  to  be,  I  must  sutler  it.  Only  how  I 
cai,  creep  into  the  world  a<:aiu  and  go  on  living  I  dou't 
know  yet." 

He  eon.soh  1  her,  and  strove  to  cheer  Iter,  by  showintr 
t^  it  it  was  tar  better  to  be  free  than  bound  to  a  dishonest 
viiirabond. 

"You  would  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer  sad  thiniis 
at  his  hand,  and  even  the  name  of  Grenville  would  have 
been  too  dearly  bought  in  such  a  quarter.  I  may  tell  you 
that,  I  visited  Woodhayes  on  purpose  to  let  the  rogue  know 
how  T  viewed  his  coiuliict  and  feel  my  anger.  But  he  was 
out,  and  his  punishment  is  delayed." 

"I'd  punish  him  very  differently,"  .said  Sibley.  "I'd 
have  the  law  of  tlie  wretch  and  make  him  i)ay  damau'e.s  for 
breach  of  promise.  I'd  scjueeze  him,  and  his  mother,  and 
everylM)dy  that  belonged  to  him.  I'd  make  a  laughiiii:- 
stock  and  an  example  of  him  for  everylxxly  to  see  and  jeer 
at  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other!" 

"No,  no,"  answered  Gabriel.  "We  can't  fight  like  that. 
In  fact,  fighting  between  him  and  us  is  out  of  the  (juestion. 
We  fight  our  equals;  our  inferiors  we  can  only  chastise  if 
they  earn  it." 

They  talked  until  a  late  hour  and  then  came  an  unex- 
pected visitor  iu  shape  of  Samuel  Sweetland.  It  was  past 
eleven  o'clock  when  he  arrived  in  a  state  of  most  genuine 
and  genial  excitement.  He  flung  ofT  his  great  coat  and  a 
.silken  muffler.  lie  shook  them  all  by  the  hand.  His  voice 
ran  up  into  his  head  and  broke  and  S(iueal.^d.  as  it  always 
did  in  moments  ni  supreme  emotion  and  excitement.  He 
steadied  it  with  a  lozenge. 

"I  couldn't  sleep — I  couldn't  say  my  prayers  and  close 
my  eyes  without  comin,L'  among  you,"  he  said.  "For  doubt- 
less I  be  the  first  living  soul  among  your  frietuls  to  hear  of 
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tins  -iviil  iiii.l  sliishitiL,'  nrws.     A  tliun(lor!K)It  fo  mo,  thoiirrh 
iriy  uitV  jiiid  sister  took  it  very  cool  and  weren't  over  and 

illiOVe  illliazed.'* 

Air.  SliillinLTfor.i  stared,  IVtronell  liastilv  left  the  room 
and  Sil)ley  made  v  short  answer. 

'Tisn't  a  linio  for  other  people  to  intrude  upon  us  " 
she  sai.l;  \vliereii[)ou  SauiiU'l  turned  pink  and  his  droonin-' 
undei-lip  treiiiblfd. 

"'Intrude'?  That's  a  stranpre  word.  Can't  an  old 
tiiond  and  near  noiirhhour  wish  you  joy  without  intrud- 

Then  Whitcloek  Snierdon  spoke. 

"It  may  he  a  .ioyful  thinn-  in  di.sjjruise.  and  T  heliovo  it  is 
so,  hut  that's  not  your  affair,  anyway,  and  vou  must  know 
surely  that  it's  brought  -reat  pain  an.f  ^vn-f  to  one 
woman. 

"  'Pain  and  trrief!'  "  cried  Samuel—"  'pain  and  <rr\pf' 
yon  say?  And  to  the  woman?  Then  whv  the  mischief 
did  she  take  him?  Do  I  hearin-  arit^ht.  or  have  my  'ni-'ht- 
<'aF>  ^'ot  m  my  head?  My  man  Johnson  uets  from  voiini? 
1  aneras  A\  idecomhe,  who  has  it  from  Sallv  Turtle  who 
uet.s  It  from  Louisa  Windeatt,  that  she's  enija-ed  to  he  mar- 
iHd :  and  then,  m  my  sportimr  way— alwavs  ready  to  rec- 
ognize other  j.eople's  frood  luek— 1  rush  in  here  "about  it 
and  find  you  all  sittinir  as  trium  as  mutes  at  a  funeral'" 

"  \\  hat's  :\rrs._Win.leatt's  atfairs  sot  to  do  with  ns,  at  a 
sad  time  like  this?"  asked  Sibley;  whereupon  Mr    Sweet 
land  flushed  to  a  very  sunset  colour  with  fiery  indi<rnation 
and  looked  round  for  his  coat  and  scarf.  ' 

"Damn!'  he  said,  "and  damn  apain ;  and  if  vou  think 
to  return  civility  with  rudenes.s,  Sibley  Smerdon.'l  tell  vou 
you  re  no  lady!  'Tis  all  ov.t  the  church-town  that  vour 
ather  has  otlcred  for  Widow  Windeatt,  and  that  she's'took 
liim;  and  then,  when  I  come  in  this  house  to  rejoice  with 
those  that  rejoice,  according'  to  my  custom,  vou  ask  me 
with  a,  voK-e  all  h'mon,  what  it's  ixot  to  do  with  the  Black- 
shule  people.      Tis  fiat  imi.ertinence,  and  I  won't  endure 

Sibley  and  her  hu.sband,  now  little  concerned  with  the 
anury  ma.ster  of  Tuidiill,  fi.xed  in-piirin^-  eves  on  Cabriel— 
to  (mil  him  very  nearly  as  ro.sy  as  .Mr.  Sweetland  For  a 
iiio'nent  h.'  .spoke  not:  but  exh=bited  the  verv  d.pths  of 
Hiibarrassmcnt.     Then   he  n.se  and  arrested  Samuel    who 
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was  blowing  foam  from  his  month,  likf  ;i  spiritod  str.Ml. 
and  endeavouring'  to  struj-'^de  sinudc-handtd  into  iiis  ovcr- 
eoat. 

"Stop !"  he  said.  "Stop  where  you  are,  my  dear  Sweet- 
land.  This  is  (juitc  the  most  extraonlinajy  tliini,'  that  lias 
happened.     I  ean,  however,  explain  it  in  a  moment." 

"1  shan't  stop  unless  your  dauj,'hlrr  apolni^'izes,"  said 
the  other.  "I'm  a  lot  put  alxjut  hy  sueh  treatment — osjx'- 
eially  from  a  woman,  for  'tis  welf  known  that  1  have  the 
art  to  win  the  female  mind,  and  a  ^Tcat  undfrstandinu'  of 
them,  anti  a  very  delicate  way  of  approaehint;  'em.  Who 
sent  a  buneh  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  eostiiifr  eifjhteen  {)enee, 
when  your  ehild  arrived,  Sibley  Smerdon ;  and  who  .sent  to 
incpiire  if  all  was  well  with  you  for  a  week  after  you  was 
brou-rht  to  bed'/     I'm  very  much  hurt,  and  my  wife—" 

"List  to  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  Shillin^'fonl.  "We  are 
at  cross  purposes,  Samuel,  and  a  very  f'.'w  words  will  clear 
up  all.  To-day— about  half-past  fo\ir,  or  it  miuht  have 
been  five — I  offered  marriajre  to  Louisa  Windeatt,  and  was 
aceepted.  It  was  a  great  event  and  naturally  I  eame  home 
to  tell  my  daughters  all  about  it.  And  1  thank  you  warmly 
for  your  friendly  and  swift  eoncratnlations,' Swcctland. 
You  are  the  first— the  very  first.  Yes,  before  my  own 
children,  you  come  to  wish  me  well.  And  whv?  lieeau.se 
they  didn't  know  it." 

"You  didn't  tell  'em  when  you  eame  liomc,  Shillingford  ? 
That  beats  belief!" 

"You'd  think  so;  but  stranae  things  hai>pen,  and  our 
days  are  made  up  of  cloud  and  sunshine.  I  came  to  Blaek- 
slade  about  as  well  content  and  tliankful  as  a  middle-nged 
man  can  ever  hope  to  be;  but  what  did  I  find'/  I  found 
that  Hugh  Grenville  had  thrown  over  my  I'etronell. 
Think  of  the  fearful  shock!  Needless  to  say  it  drove  my 
own  good  fortune  entirely  out  of  my  head.  It  niay  sound 
remarkable,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  you  reminded 
me  of  it  five  minutes  ago." 

Sibley  disappeared,  to  bring  back  Petronell  if  she  could, 
and  Mr.  Sweetland,  much  mollified,  spoke  to  (jainiel. 

"In  that  case,  I  can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  1  eame  at 
the  wrong  time.     There  are  not  many  (|ui<;ker  witted  men 
than  me  about,  when  it's  a  matter  of  knowing  when   Lm 
wanted.     ^ly  ladies  will   tell  you  that.     So  now   I'm  olV 
This  news  must  soak  into  your  own  family  lir-st.     1  <|uil<' 
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scr  iin<l.r  what  shockin^r  ciivuiiistaiics  it  was  witlilwld 
tn.tu  til. ■Ill:  and  as  all  your  inin.ls  wciv  full  of  mi.-Ii  h  dis- 
iTarctiil  tluii-  of  roiirs,.  Siiil.y  tiivd  up  wIlmi  1  nislifd 
'i|'"n  you  with  my  ni.Milh  full  of  .joy.  "Twas  imiocent  to 
tlh'  unsrem^r  „niid.  IIowcv.t.  rii„ULdi  said.  All  is  uow 
;is  clrar  as  dayh-ht,  so  I'll  ^^et  ^omi::  but  this  I  will  say- 
that  1  saw  her  -ood  points— Widow  Windcatt's— loii" 
alore  you  did,  Shilliugiord.  I  rca.l  a  frood  witV  in  that 
woman  years  and  years  agoiu',  and  wondered  who  the  man 
would  bo.  ' 

"Will  you  have  a  drink  before  vou  ^n)?"  asked  White- 
lock;  but  Mr.  Sweotlaiid  refused. 

"Not  to-niu'ht— another  time.  My  -ood  manners  take 
me  oft  as  (juiek  as  may  be.  And  you  tell  Sibley  that  I 
quite  lortrive  her.  and  hope  she's  fordveu  me.  As  for  the 
other  pirl— well,  in  my  large  and  deep  experience,  I  dare 
say  1  might  know  how  to  be  a  comfort  to  her  too  I've 
always  mistrusted  that  man— (jrenville,  I  mean.  Held  his 
nose  too  high,  and  went  about  among  us  a  bit  too  big  for 
Ills  shoes.  There's  others  and  better  than  him.  She'll  be 
glad  presently  when  a  properer  man  comes  along." 

He  hastened  off,  cackling  even  to  the  outer  gate-  and 
when  Mr.  Shillingford  came  back  to  the  house,  it  was  to  run 
nitolus  daughters'  arms  and  enjoy  their  kisses  on  either 
cheek.  Petronell  felt  especially  uplifted,  for  she  experi- 
enced a  martyr  s  joys  and  the  bitter-sweet  of  rejoicing  at 
another  s  happiness,  while  her  own  lav  in  ruins  The  mat 
ter  indeed  happened  opportunely  for  her,  because  this  event 
in  her  lather  s  lite,  and  al)  that  it  represented,  could  not  fail 
to  distract  her  '  -oughts  from  her  own  bereavement;  wliile 
as  for  Sibley  ai.  ;  .Vhitelock,  they— with  their  babe  between 
hem—were  awake  in  deep  discussion  of  the  future  until 
the  day  had  broken. 


CHAPTER  LV 


r,RENVii.LK  hfirl  plnnnod  his  tnt'ctinj:  with  Trvphonji  thjit 
slic  iiii^'ht  certainly  come  to  him  before  tho  knowliMl-ro  of 
his  previous  day's  work  eonhl  reaeh  her.  He  wanted  to 
be  tlie  first  to  tell  her  of  his  broken  enf;a<renient,  and  in- 
tended that  she  should  leave  home  and  elirab  Hanieldon  be- 
fore news  of  the  event  at  Blaekslade  eotdd  arrive  at  South- 
eomhe.  This  indeed  happened,  and  fortune  so  far  favoured 
the  faithless  doctor  that  he  was  able  to  give  his  own  version 
of  the  catastrophe  and  seek  to  create  a  particular  impres- 
sion. 

She  started  early,  skirted  the  heifrhts,  proceeded  niph 
Kingshead,  and  presently  rested  upon  a  convenient  stone 
above  the  woodlands  that  fledge  the  eastern  foothills  of 
the  mount. 

The  tnie  mosaic  of  th»  forest  patchwork,  invisible  at 
high  noon,  ai)peared  in  the  early  morninj,'  hour.  Each 
pine  made  a  tower  of  gloom  in  the  lustrous  frrovas;  each 
budding  birch  shone  like  a  jewel  of  emerald  set  in  the 
hanging  woods.  The  ridges  and  planes  of  the  forest  had 
not  yet  merged  and  swum  together.  They  discovered  play 
and  interplay  of  light  thrown  horizontally;  while  the  cloud 
shadows  also  swept  their  undulations  and  exposed,  under 
their  purple  passing,  many  a  delicate  traeerv  and  balanced 
harmony  of  the  tree-tops  that  the  glittering  light  concealed. 
Presently,  as  the  sun  ascended,  the  interwoven  shadows, 
thrown  by  his  earlier  beams  upon  the  crown  of  the  wood 
and  the  surface  of  the  ferns  and  boulders,  vanished  away 
and,  under  the  more  direct  downward  beat  of  his  glorj-, 
these  magic  pa&sages  were  no  more  seen. 

Tryphena  marked  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  for  she 
was  afoot  very  early,  and,  indeed,  found  herself  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  appointed  meeting-time  Nor  did  she  await 
Hugh  Grenville  at  the  Ijoundary  stone  of  "The  Blue  Jul;'," 
a.s  he  had  directed.  She  knew' the  -rovle  whence  he  would 
elnnb  up  to  Hameldon  from  Woodhayes,  and,  takinir  her 
seat  upon  a  stone  beside  tli.-  track,  waited  contentedlv'with 
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litr  lyrs  now  Ixrit  upon  tlu^  woods  l)i-n<ath  her,  now  lifted 
to  tlic  Mfi;:lil)oiiriiiLr  li<-it:lits  of  Ilonoyhiif,'  and  Cliinkwell 
ii[ion  tlif  other  l)oi'(|.'r  of  the  Vale. 

As  for  h<T  thoiiiilits,  lliey  wen;  divided  betwoen  IN-tronell 
and  li.'r  I'etP'thed  on  the  one  side,  and  her  own  afl'airs  iipuu 
thi-  other.  For  a  -rreat.  event  threateni'd  her.  The  soliei- 
tors  were  of  opinion  that  it  wonM  he  liitxhiy  desirahle  for 
Trvphena  pres-ntly  to  visit  Australia.  The  need  and  its 
objects  were  to  he  explained  to  her  at  l('n<,'tli  a  month  or 
two  hence;  hut  it  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  those  responsi- 
l)li'  for  her  atTairs,  that  this  course  should  \xi  taken.  Her 
uncles  at  Kxeter  were  of  tiie  same  mind.  She  felt  helpless 
hefore  such  nn  enterjirise,  and  wondered  who  would  t,'o  with 
her.  The  ide,i  of  so  Ion};  a  journey  alone  bewildered  her, 
even  alarmed  her.  The  inevitahle  was  happening  and  life 
in  \Vid(coinhe  hefran  to  make  her  parochial.  This  indeed 
had  heeii  observed  by  her  father's  brothers  at  Exeter.  It 
sceme(|  to  theiri,  in  eonferenee  with  Afr.  Blatehford,  the  so- 
lieitor's  clerk,  that  Tryi)hena  must  he  weaned  away  from  the 
Vale  at  aa  early  oj)portunity  and  before  her  heart  was  lost. 
Once  separated  for  a  season  from  her  mother's  people,  the 
Harveys  of  Kxeter  fjue.ssed  that  she  would  betrin  to  take  a 
wider  outlook  and  win  experiences  and  accpiaintance  l)et- 
ter  suited  to  her  future  happiness  than  rai^dit  be  furnished 
at  Widecombe.  They  held  it  only  fair  to  her  that  she 
should  see  a  little  of  the  world  and  the  people  therein, 
'i'hey  judfjed  that  she  must  lal)our  under  di-sadvantajjes 
at  Southcombe.  and  be  debarred  from  that  wider  knowledjre 
and  enlitrhtenmeut  which  her  handsome  fortune  ou^'ht  now 
to  be  commandinjr.  There  existed  very  sufficient  reasons 
why  she  should  visit  Australia,  and  her  father's  brothers 
proposed  to  insist  upon  that  course. 

Tryphena  hoped  that  the  suggested  journey  mi^jht  at 
least  k'  postponed.  She  desired  no  such  thing,  and  had 
reached  a  position  of  great  contentment  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  her  |)resent  home;  but  to  r|uestion  the  opinion  of 
her  elders  did  not  occur  to  her.  and  the  passibility  of  the 
event  now  dwelt  much  in  her  mind.  Her  first  thought  had 
been  a  companion,  and  to  this  proposal  her  paternal  uncles 
raised  no  objection. 

rjrenville  sitrhted  the  girl  a.s  he  ascended  presently  from 
the  valley.  They  surprised  each  other,  for  he  had  not 
expected   to  see   her  here,   and  she  did  not  suppose   he 
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would  have  Iktii  aloiif.  H,.  wi-lcom.^l  l..r  Wiuiniv.  ,li- 
vcsied  luiiiscirof;!  Ii.mv.v  kii,ips;ick  wlii.'li  coiitiiitir.i  one  of 
Ills  faiiioiis  lunclics.  and  sat  h.'sid.-  lur  a  I.  w  r  .iiunts  to 
rest  k'lore  tliey  proceeded. 

"When''s  IVlntnell  ?"  was  iicr  lirst  ((iiestKii. 
His  face  fell  and  In-  siirlird. 

"I'll  tell  you  pres.iitly,  Trypli.'ua.  In  fad,  Tni  li.-rc  f., 
tell  you.  Wait  a  little  while.  Vuu  shall  hear  all  ab.,ul  it 
soon  enough. " 

"She's  not  ill?" 

"Oh  no,  sho'.s  all  ri«,'lit— or  I  shouldn't  ]><■  here      The 
patients,  too,   will  have  to  whistle  till   we  -,>  hack  a^iin 
But  then-'.s  iiolH)dy  to  troul.le  ahoiil.      ]  wish  there  uas      1 
mean,  I  wish  that  my  practice  h.  re  was  hu^'er  and  more 
prosj)eroius.     I  do  what  I  can;  hut   there  is  so  little  to  do 
It  was  a  mi.stake  eoiniii   ." 

"You  -an  never  say  that.     Think  of  rctron.ll." 

He  sif,'hed  and  chauL'ed  the  suigect. 

"This  is  the  day  of  my  life— a  day  irreat  with  my  fate 
iryphena.     I  felt  sup.-rstitious  when   I  woke  up-  hut  thJ 
dawu  seemed  to  he  a  good  omen— so  bri-dit  and  clear  it 
was. 

Ife  did  not  tell  her  of  ^Ir.  Shillinjrford's  visit  on  the  pre- 
eedin^'  evenimr,  or  of  his  mes.sa^'e  ihat  he  proposed  to  call 
a^'ain  at  an  early  hour  on  the  followim^r  (hi v.  Yet  as  he 
s{)oke  to  her,  the  figure  of  Gabriel  <.n  his  ridin. '-horse  coi-hl 
be  marked  by  areuville's  <|uick  eyes.  j>roceeding  leisureiv 
through  the  valley  far  beneath— bound  doubtless  for  \Voo<i- 
hayes. 

"Let  us  start,"  he  said,  rising  and  turning  his  back  on 
the  Vale. 

He  shouldered  the  knapsack  and  set  oil"  as  Trvphcna 
spoke. 

"Tell  me  why  Petronell  isn't  coining.  I  speciallv 
wanted  her  to  come.  A  great  thing  has  ha,)pcncd  t..  me 
It  looks  as  if  I  might  have  to  make  a  vovag.-  to  Australia 
about  my  money.  I  don't  want  to  go  a  bit;  but  if  I'v.^  got 
to  go,  I  should  hate  to  do  it  all  alone.  And  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  Petronell  about." 

He  was  interested  instantly.  His  .sanguine  and  auda- 
cious soul  pictured  a  most  delightful  .sc.mel  to  his  own  af- 
fairs. 

"To  tell  you  why  Petronell  isn't  coming  is  the  whole 
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business  of  this  picnic,"  he  said.     "I  knew  she  wasn't 
iHiiiiintr,  yesterday." 

"You  made  me  think  she  was,  Hugh." 

"Did  I?  Not  intentionally.  But  leave  it  for  the  mo- 
ment. Just  let  me  breathe  a  little  of  the  moor  air,  and 
think.     I'm  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  Tryphena," 

"Then  Petronell  must  be,  too." 

"I  don't  know  as  to  that.  But — leave  it  for  the  moment. 
You  are  so  swift  in  sympathy  and  understandiny:  that  I  do 
believe  everybody  in  Wir^  omoe  who  knows  you  tries  to 
come  to  you  if  they  are  in  trouble.     You  spoil  people." 

He  spoke  on  and  strove  to  turn  her  mind  from  Petronell; 
but  he  failed.  She  pressed  to  know  what  was  the  matter, 
and  when  he  said  that  she  should  hear  everything  after 
their  luncheon,  she  proposed  hastening  the  meal  and  get- 
ting it  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"As  you  plea.se,"  he  said.  "God  knows  I  have  little 
enough  appetite  to-day,  and  I'm  as  anxious  to  tell  as 
you  are  to  hear.  The  whole  of  my  future  life  depends  on 
what  this  day  may  bring  forth.  We'll  not  tramp  to  'The 
Blue  Jug.'     We'll  stay  here,  above  Nutsworthy." 

He  hoi)e(l  that  his  luncheon  would  please  Tryphena,  and, 
indeed,  it  did,  but  she  was  in  no  mood  to  eat.  Perceiving, 
therefore,  that  he  was  to  trust  to  his  wits  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible with  her,  he  set  forth  on  the  tale  of  his  estrange- 
ment from  Petronell,  and  described  it  with  some  histrionic 
art. 

"To  you,  of  course,  it  comes  like  a  lightning  flash,"  he 
said.  "I  can  picture  with  what  a  shock  it  falls  on  you, 
Tryphena,  because  you  have  got  into  the  way  of  thinking 
that  Petronell  and  I  were  one  in  every  hope  and  ambition. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  grieve  to  say  this  hasn't  been  so 
for  a  very  long  time.  W^e  are  both  infernally  proud,  as 
you  know,  so  we  both  hid  our  troubles  from  the  world;  we 
even  hid  them,  or  tried  to  hide  them,  from  one  another. 
But  we  couldn't  hide  them  from  ourselves,  and  at  last,  by 
a  sort  of  mutual  understanding,  we  felt  that  it  was  better 
and  braver  to  have  it  out  than  let  it  go  on  smouldering  and 
hurting,  and  making  our  hearts  sore  and  bitter  and 
wicked." 

"Good  heavens!     You've  quarrelled  with  her." 

"No.  no.  no — far  from  th-it.  fjir  I'rnin  tliat,  W(»  are  botli 
dignified  and  could  not  sink  to  mean  recriminations.     We 
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have  never  quarrelletl,  Tryphena.  "We  couldn't  quarrel. 
That  happens  to  a  different  sort  from  us.  But  wo  have  had 
to  face  sad  facts;  we  have  had  to  analyze  our  feelings  and 
to  cross-question  each  other  pitilessly.  We  were  cruel  to 
each  other — but  only  to  l>e  kind.  \Vo  felt  of  late  that  the 
pround  was  slippintr  from  under  us,  that  our  values  and 
principles  and  even  our  reli^'ious  opinions  were  not  (juite 
the  same.  Apain  and  aiiain  we  caught  ourselves  arLTuinLT. 
Then  we  looked  into  each  other's  faces  in  pain,  and  fell 
into  silence.  I  can't  tell  you  how  the  rift  be^'an,  or  what 
deep  difference  in  our  points  of  view  explains  it;  but  there 
it  is,  and  for  the  last  six  months  it  has  been  going  deeper. 
And  yesterday,  before  I  came  to  see  you,  we  talked  it  out 
to  the  bottom,  and  we  decided  that  it  would  be  better  far 
to  part  with  mutual  esteem  while  yet  there  was  time  to  do 
so,  and  before  all  affection  vanished.  Love,  of  course,  had 
vanished  lon<r,  long  ago;  and  though  we  could  only  confide 
it  to  our  own  hearts,  we  had  secretly  felt  for  months — each 
of  us — that  we  could  not  marry  each  other.  And  each  was 
a  little  cowardly,  perhaps,  and  waited  for  ;he  other  to  take 
the  first  step.  But  it  was  the  man's  part,  of  course.  Yet, 
such  was  Petronell's  quick  understanding,  that  she  spared 
me  any  unnecessary  torture.  \Ye  have  parted,  Tryphena. 
friends  we  shall  always  be,  I  hope;  but  we  have  recog- 
nized that  deep  differences  of  feeling  and  conviction  upon 
the  mast  serious  subjects  would  always  come  between  us ; 
and,  that  being  so,  we  must  agree  to  let  our  engagement 
he  a  thing  of  the  past." 

The  listener  was  much  bewildered. 

"Poor  Petronell!"  she  said.  "Poor — poor  Petronell ! 
What  on  earth  am  I  doing  up  here  with  you,  when  I  ought 
to  be  comforting  her?" 

"A  natural  question,  and  I  can  answer  it.  Yesterday, 
when  I  left  her,  my  heart  brimmed  over  with  grief  for  her 
and  for  myself.  It  was  a  cruel  trick  of  fate — a  terrible, 
shattering  thing  to  crash  into  two  lives.  As  if  my  future 
was  not  sad  and  grey  enough  ivithout  this  climax!  But 
something  led  me  straight  to  you,  Tryphena.  Somehow 
out  of  that  great  cloud  of  sorrow  came  light:  and  you  stood 
in  the  light.  For  you  had  been  so  much  to  both  of  us. 
And  my  spirit  craved  and  called  out  for  you,  and  would 
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what  I  have  told  you  now.     T  felt  I  could  not  sleep  until  I 
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liad  your  synipatliy.     For  this  is  far  worse  for  me  than 
dear  I'ctroueil." 

"TIowT'  she  asked. 

"I  can't  tell  you.  You  understand  everylliincr.  so  you'd 
understand  tliat  too.  liut  I'ln  notliinfr  if  not  loyal.  Tiine 
will  show  what  I  mean.  I  came,  I  .say.  Id  tell  you  last 
nipht,  hut  you  were  not  alone  and  I  coukl  iint  speak." 

lie  frrew  va^ue  and  rhetorical.  He  strove  to  move  her 
and  he  succeeded.  He  struck  a  sentimental  note  aad  af- 
fected much  manly  resifrnation  under  his  ^rcat  trial.  He 
warmed  up  Tryphena  presently,  for  she  was  hy  nature 
emotional:  six-  had  known  the  man  and  enjoyed  his  friend- 
.ship  find  courtesies.  She  rated  him  highly  and  did  not  yet 
fruess  at  the  truth.  Now  her  sympathy  inclined  him  along 
the  path  he  desired  to  take.  For  some  time  he  delayed, 
until  a  decent  interval  of  near  two  hours  separated  him 
from  his  confession,  then  he  felt  the  moment  had  arrived, 
revealed  the  truth  of  himself,  and  made  a  jrreat  mistake — 
an  error  that  had  l)een  inipossihle  to  any  man  not  very 
vain  and  very  foolish. 

"You  mesmerize  me.  Tryphena,"  he  said,  si<rhing  deeply. 
"You  exercise  a  curious  fascination — mesmeric  without 
a  doubt.  T  have  observed  it  before;  and  now,  as  I  come 
to  you  a  free,  lonely,  heart-broken  man,  I  am  more  than 
ever  conscious  of  it.     You're  Jiot  an<^ry?" 

"Why  should  I  be?  I'm  only  so  very,  very  sorry  for 
you  both." 

"Tryphena.  listen!  "What  I'm  going  to  .say  is  torn  out 
of  me  by  some  force  stronger  than  myself.  It  is,  indeed. 
There  is  a  terrible  power  in  you  that  you  exerci.se  over  me. 
It  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger.  Now,  your  words  of 
sympathy,  the  look  in  your  wonderful  cloud-coloured  eyes, 
the  very  way  3'ou  hold  your  hands  so  nervously  together — 
ail  these  sign.s-  1  can't  go  on — " 

"Do,  dear  lugh — if  I  can  help  you.  I  want  to  help  you 
as  well  as  Petronell.  Noboily  in  the  world  will  be  sorrier 
for  you  botli  than  I  am." 

"Leave  Petronoll.  She  has  many  and  powerful  friends. 
She  will  soon  !h'  distracted.  Life  is  full  of  happiness  and 
rich  promise  for  her.  But  I  am  alone — alon*;  in  the  world 
without  a  friend,  without  one  to  care  for  me — alone  with 
iuy  v\T(H';Ki({  iiie  iuiii  oniy  yon — you,  iittie  irypiieuu,  Lo 
understand  and  drop  a  tear  for  me." 
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"I  do  undcrstan.l,  1  think.  1  would  rathor  l)rinff  you 
and  1  otronell  together  than  anytliiti;^'  else  in  the  world  I 
would  trive  her  all  my  money  if  that  would  do  it." 

"Ah!  how  like  you— you  jronerous,  larw-hearted  srirl ' 
-No— all  1.S  well  with  her,  Tryphena— have  no  eare  or  sorrow 
tor  her  1  lunk  of  m.— think  of  me,  if  you  eau,  as  one  who 
— wlio  has  lou^'  known  that  he  has  erred  terribly  in  this 
matter  of  Ins  en-a-enient.  When  first  I  .saw  vou,  I  knew 
It.  Iryphena.  It  is  sudden  to  you,  but  not  to  me  When 
irst  1  saw  you— at  a  .sehool-treat  iu  Lady  Land  Field-vou 
know— 1  said  :  "  There,  jr  nowhere,  is  mv  life ! '  I  went  home 
in  a  dceam.  I  did  not  elose  my  eyes  for  three  niLrhts-  You 
must  hear— lor  if  you  eannot  feel  what  I  havp  felt— if  what 
I  am  sayinrr  does  not  waken  something  like  a  similar  oonfes- 
sion  from  you— then  my  lite  is  ended.  Don't  dra--  in  Pet- 
nmell.  Don't  misunderstand  the  situation  at  this  vital 
moment.  She  and  I  had  parted  in  spirit  long,  ion-  a-o 
\esterday  was  only  the  final  statement  and  deelaratTon""of 
hat  parting.  We  had  drifted  a  million  miles  apart  more 
than  halt  a  year  ago;  and,  for  all  1  can  tell,  she  feds  as  I 
do— that  her  life  -ind  her  salvation  must  iuav  be  ..jvi-n 
into  another's  keeping.     She  may  know  the  actual  man  " 

lie  paused. 

Tryphena  had  dropped  her  hands  into  her  lap  and  sat 
staring  at  him,  as  though  iier  eyes  would  never  shut  a^ain 
I  love  you-only  you,  Tryphena.  I  worship  you— 
without  you  I  cannot  -o  on  living.  You  are  mv  life 
Don  t  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  some  far-oft'  thing— beyond 
your  ken.  1  am  near,  a  passionate,  adoring  man— humble, 
taithtul,  eager  to  do  good  iu  the  world,  smitten  with  a  fran- 
tic worship  for  the  only  woman—" 

"Stop— stop!"  she 'cried.  "What  do  vou  think  I'm 
made  of?  You  wicked  creature!  .Me-me-instead  of 
1  aronell!  ^  on— you  thing!  Oh,  I  shall  hate  every  man 
m  the  world  for  evermore  after  this!  And  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it— not  a  word.  I  don't  believe  that  Petronell 
doesu  t  care.  Do  you  think  I  've  been  her  friend  for  noth- 
ing all  this  time?  D'ycu  think  when  she  rpuuiel,  d  with 
me  about  you,  after  the  concert,  that  I  didn't  make  every- 
tiuug  clear  as  light?  And  didn't  I  stand  up  for  your  hon- 
our and  decency'/  And  didn't  T  convinee  her  tlmt  k!..-.  v.-.k 
wrong  and  make  her  happy  again?  And  now— this!  You 
stupid,  vaiu  wretch  of  a  mau!" 
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She  started  up. 

"Don't  come  a  yard  after  me,  or  I'll  scream  so  loud 
they'll  hear  all  down  the  Vale!"  she  said.  Then,  pantin-,' 
with  au-^er,  she  ha.stened  from  him  as  fast  as  her  long  legs 
could  carry  her. 

But  he  made  no  effort  to  follow  her.  He  merely  watched 
her  depart.  Then  he  laughed  at  his  failure  and  opened 
the  bottle  of  cliampagne  that  he  had  dragged  along  with 
him. 

"And  now  the  sooner  I  clear  out  of  Widecombe  the 
better  for  my  peace  of  mind,"  he  said  to  himself.  "It 
she'd  loved  me,  l)y  good  luck,  I  could  have  stopped  and 
bluffed.     Since  she's  off — I'd  better  be." 

The  defeated  doctor  descended  from  Ilameldon  pres- 
ently; but  the  adventures  of  that  day  were  not  yet  done 
for  him. 

Tryphena,  gasping  with  haste  and  indignation,  sped 
homeward,  and  it  fell  out  that  the  first  person  she  met  was 
Elias  Conker,  riding  behind  a  dozen  bullocks.  Thankful 
for  the  outlet  to  her  emotion  she  poured  her  story  upon 
liira;  but  the  man  did  not  instantly  echo  her  wrath.  He 
considered  what  she  told  him  without  immediate  heat,  and 
asked  for  particulars. 

He  dismounted,  weighed  the  force  of  the  narrative,  and 
cross  questioned  Tr^-phena,  after  bidding  her  cool  down 
and  collect  herself. 

"You're  in  a  pretty  fair  rage,  seemingly,"  he  said;  "but 
I  can't  exactly  see  on  the  face  of  it  why  you  should  be. 
It  stands  thus:  Petronell  and  Grenville  have  parted;  and, 
as  a  free  man,  he  comes  to  you.  He  didn't  leave  much 
time  and  behaved  like  the  everyday  sort  of  cad  he  is;  but 
what  are  you  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  passion  about?" 

"That  he  could  dare  to  part  from  Petronell  at  all,"  re- 
plied Tryphena. 

"Well,  as  to  that — I  know  Petronell  pretty  thoroughly. 
How  did  he  put  it— did  Petronell  chuck  him*?" 

The  girl  considered. 

"He  talked  a  lot,  but  I  didn't  gather  that  he  took  the 
first  step  exactly,  or  that  she  did." 

"It  rather  depends  on  that.  You'll  have  to  hear  the 
other  side.  So  far  as  you  tell  me,  it  was  mutual.  Well.  1 
dout  believe  a  thing  like  that  is  ever  reallv  mutual.  One 
party,  or  else  the  other,  feels  they've  made  a  mistake  and 
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has  to  say  so.  In  my  raso  'twas  Petrotioll  that  inadp  tho 
inistako  and  had  to  say  so.  Of  course,  if  it  was  hor  that 
chiifked  him,  thon  you,  as  her  friend,  had  better  shut  up 
au<l  say  no  more  alx)ut  it." 

"I  don't  believe  it  was  for  a  minute,"  declared  Try- 
phena.  "I'm  positive  in  my  own  mind  that— but — no,  I'm 
not  positive  about  anything— except  that  I  hate  and  loathe 
him." 

"That's  rum.  Because  a  man  can't  pay  a  woman  a 
greater  compliment  than  by  oflfering  to  wed  her.  But 
you've  got  money,  so  j'ou'll  be  handicapped  all  your  life 
where  the  men  are  concerned." 

"Nonsense,"  she  answered.  "Your  heart  tells  j-ou  very 
quick  if  a  man  wants  you  or  your  money.  And  that  wretch 
wanted  my  money.  I  knew  it,  inside"  me.  the  moment  he 
began.  I  liked  him,  mind  you— I  always  liked  him  quite 
well  until  to-day.  I  thought  a  lot  of  him,  and  was  proud 
for  him  to  take  me  up  and  be  so  friendly.  But  that  was 
because  he  loved  my  greatest  friend,  Petronell.  And  then 
the  moment  he  came  tinkering  up  to  me — ugh!  I  hated 
him.  I  never,  never  felt  so  wicked  against  anybody.  He 
made  me  creep,  like  those  black,  wriggly  things  you  find 
under  stones." 

"  He 's  queered  his  pitch,  I  see, ' '  answered  Elias.  ' '  Well, 
I  must  get  on.  And  what  you've  got  to  do  be  this:  see 
Petronell,  or  Sibley,  and  find  out  how  'twas.  And  tell  me 
to-night." 

"I'll  get  over  to  them  now,"  she  said.  "I'm  on  fire  to 
see  her  and  hear  about  it.  I  believe  it  was  all  his  hate  ful 
fault,  for  the  last  time  Petronell  mentioned  him,  she  felt 
pretty  happy  about  him.  I've  been  fearfully  deceived  in 
him,  Elias,  and  so  has  she." 

"You  may  have  been  and  you  may  not  have  been,"  he 
said.  "If  he's  treated  her  bad— then ;  but  perhaps  it's  the 
other  way  round." 

"I  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  it  for  a  moment.  If 
she'd  thrown  him  over,  would  he  have  been  cheerful  as  a 
lark,  picnicking  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  all  the 
rest  of  it?  I'll  see  her— she'll  see  me,  I  know,  however  it 
is  with  her." 

looked  into  the  sorrowful  heart' of  Petronell  and  heard  the 
truth.     Her  own  adventure  of  the  morning  she  concealed. 
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II. 'I-  .liriin.lty,  OM  n-luniinn:  to  S,.i,thco.nl.,.,  was  to  WVwvg 
tliJit  llu^'ii  (.'rciivilli'  could  i)('  saijo. 

,./-n''^  ';oii(-atciiiiti()ii  proilncd  a  meotinj;  Ix'twven  Gabriel 
Slullingtord  and    Klias  Coaker.     0„   the   evening  of  that 

V''-^!;'^'  'i^'T.  "'■''''^"*'^^'  ^''*''  y«""^'<^r  <"•  l.is  roa.l  up  the  Vale, 
or  Mr.  bin]  inj,'lord  was  ridin-  while  Elias  went  on  foot 
It  transpired  tliat  both  were  bound  for  Woodhaves 

lliere  IS  no  wisli  m  my  inin.l  to  euneeal  the  thin"-  I  am 
^oing  to  do.  ,le.-lared  (iabriel.  "Had  I  n^et  Chave,  or 
Sanders,  the  eonstablrs,  1  should  hav,.  been  e.,uailv  open 
1  Hitend  a  bi-eaeh  ol  the  peace.  Fr..,n  one  who  raav'  at  any 
moment  be  ereated  a  Justice  of  t'ne  IN-aee.  this  must  sound 
startling-  but  eircumstanees  alter  eases,  Elias,  and  there  are 
<-ases  where  a  father  feels  called  upon  to  take  the  law  into 
Ins  own  hands. 

To   the   farm.>r's   surprise,    this   dark   savin-   made   his 
meaning  quite  elear  to  tlie  listener  ' 

rVvill?  "v;*'"'^.^^'^^  ^"'other  word,"  answered  young 
CoakeT  Now  't,s  my  turn,  an.l  I'm  terrible  glad  we 'vp 
jnct,  Mr  Shdhngford.  beca.ise  1  .-an  save  vou  a  lot  of 
roui»le.  I  know  what's  happened,  and  I'm  .m  mv  way  to 
tike  lorty  sh.llnigs  or  a  month  out  of  that  .iam,,;,!  doctor 

I '  You  are !     What 's  he  done  to  vou  ? ' ' 
"He's   done   something   to   evervbodv    in    the   Vale      A 
lung  like  tins  is  everybody's  business,  an.l  mine  more  than 
most— tor  one  reason  au.i  anothei-." 

"You  put  me  iu  a  very  difHeult  position,  Elias."  declared 
the  farmer.  "c^.iai<.u 

"Xot  at  all— you  don't  know  your  luck,"  answered  the 
younger.     "He'll  be  in  a  lighting  moo.l, 'if  ever  he  w^s 
and  he  s  no  re-i^eeter  of  persons,  and    if  vou  wis  to  trv 
nnd  Un.sh  bin.,  he'd  pla?  on  you  like  a  ^^nny  ^s  £ 

Ir  ?/''''•      ?'"  ^  *'"  '^  ''^''d  ^tand  siill,  like  a 

schoolboy,  and  l.'t  you  whack  him:  he  won't  do  that      He'l 
hit  ba.'k    and  nature '.s  nature,  and  he's  twentv-tive  years 
younger  than  you.  so  you  'II  look  silly  "  -  ^ 

Mr.  Shillingfor.l  ,lrew  up  his  Imi-se  and  considered 
higlit.'ous  in.iii:nati.)n  is  a  good  weapon  in  itself,"  Jie 
sain. 

''Xollnht  .'lo-.-iincf    •!   , lie. i.»>^,,, •..  +  .,.!  •  .     ,.       „ 

Mo,e  things  have  happ..n..<l  to  (Jreuville  than  vou  know  of' 
M.  you  uo  luMH...  Mr.  Shilliu.ror.l.      'Tis  a  vi-y  fiu.^  thing 
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in  you  to  want  to  wallop  tlir  scainit;  l»iit  if  you  railed,  and 
^'ot  knocked  about  youi'sclf  insti-ad,  youM  lose  yijur  d'vj:- 
nity,  and  have  to  spend  u  month  til'  Sundays  done  up  in 
brown  paper  and  vine!,^•lr. " 

"Xothinir  could  wcH  be  more  inconvenient  than  that  just 
now,"  admitted  (Jaliriel.  "lUit  1  do  not  fear  him.  A  fa- 
ther's arm — I  called  tlds  nioiiiintr  and  airain  this  after- 
noon. He  has  been  out  all  day.  'ro-ui-dil  he  nuist  surely 
be  in — uidess  lie's  run  away  alloi:ether. " 

"I'll  teil  you  what  he's  been  iloiutr,"  said  the  other; 
"then  you'll  see  'tis  just  as  nnicli  my  business  as  it  is 
yours.  And  I  won't  call  it  Muisiui'ss,' "neither.  'Twill  be 
a  proper  pleasure  to  me;  but  pain  and  irrief  to  vou  at 
best." 

^  Elias  told  of  the  entertainment  on  Ilameldou,  and  Mr. 
Shillin<.Tford  grew  rosy  with  inditrnation,  and  made  an- 
swer : 

"I  admit  Tryphcna  has  been  insulted,  and  that  it  is 
your  place  to  represent  her;  but  you  must  understand  that 
I  do  not  recognize  you  are  doing  this  so  much  on  her  ac- 
count as  on  mine.  I  am  condoning  a  hgal  fault,  instead 
of  committing  it— that  is  the  sole  ditrerence— if  I  depute 
you,  Elias,  to  take  my  place  in  a  certain  act  of  retaliation, 
which  I  might  not  possibly  be  al)le  to  etl'ect  with  such  com- 
pleteness as  I  would  wish.  I  shall  answer  to  the  law  for 
you  in  any  case.  The  honour  of  a  woman  is  at  stake.  At 
such  time  a  chivalrous  man  cannot  be  too  thorough  within 
the  limits  of  humanity." 

"I  shan't  forget  that.  'Tis  for  two  women  you  may 
say  that  I'm  doing  it.  He's  insulted  my  cousin  as  well  a's 
your  daughter.  But  'tis  for  Petronell,  before  all  else,  that 
I'll  lay  on  to  him,  and  you  can  tell  her  so." 

"I  confess  this  turn  of  events  has  made  me  very  uneasy," 
declared  Shillingford.  "To  execute  justice  oneself,  tiVed 
to  do  so  by  a  righteous  ?nger,  is  one  thing;  but  to  let  cold 
judgment  intervene,  and  employ  a — a  iiuditing  man — a 
myrmidon.  It  rather  irks  me,  Elias.  You  will  undoubt- 
edly eoncjuer.  You  are  stronger  than  he  is,  and  have  right 
on  your  side.     At  the  same  time — " 

He  stopped,  for  Hugh  (ireriville  had  come  round  a  cor- 
ner of  file  !:-ii!e  .'ilnni'  which.  S.Iiin.ijj'.'f!!?":!  I'n.'!:'  hn'-i-Li  •.•:-.■.■.?■.•.? 
Coaker.  The  doctor  saw  them  approaching,  hesitated,  and 
then  proceeded.     It  was  he  who  challenged. 
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"I  know  yon  want  a  talk,  Mr.  Sliillin^'ford,  and  I'm  quite 
ready  to  talk.  But  not  at  this  momont — to-morrow  I'll 
wait  Uj  on  you." 

"I  don't  want  to  talk.     I  have  eome — " 

"To  see  fair  play,"  interrupted  Elias.  Then  he  faced 
IIu^,'h  Cirenville. 

"(Jet  out  of  your  hat  and  coat,"  he  .said.  "I'm  here  to 
give  you  a  hidinpr,  and  you  can  fight  or  take  it  lying  down 
— which  you  please." 

"You'd  i)etter  mind  your  own  husiness,  plough-boy,"  re- 
plied (Jrenville.  Whereupon  Elias  knocked  the  other's  hat 
off  and  kicked  it  into  the  hedge. 

"Don't  talk,"  he  said.  "Put  'em  up  and  have  a  run  for 
your  money.  You've  earned  a  darned  sight  more  than 
you'll  get  at  worst." 

But  Grenville  was  not  a  fighter. 

"If  I  must  run,  I  must,"  he  answered  coolly;  and  darted 
back  the  way  he  came.  On  foot  he  was  swifter  than  p]lias; 
but  (Jabriel's  horse  could  gallop  faster. 

"Head  the  coward  off!"  cried  young  Coaker,  and  ]Mr. 
Shillingford  prei^ared  to  do  so.  He  thundered  after  the 
flying  doctor  and  stopped  his  progress. 

"J^r  such  as  you,  coi*poral  punishment  is  a  seemly  and 
proper  thing,"  he  said.  "Coaker  is  going  to  put  you  to 
some  personal  discomfort;  but  well  within  the  scope  of  hu- 
manity. He  shall  not  go  too  far.  You  deserve  a  very  bad 
beating,  and  I  had  de.signed  to  give  it  to  you  myself,  but — '" 

As  he  spoke  Elias  arrived,  and,  since  Grenville  would 
not  fight,  the  other  took  him  by  the  collar  and  flogged  him 
with  the  ash-sapling  he  carried. 

The  physician  endured  his  punishment  in  silence,  and 
(labriel.  who  watched  the  operation  without  emotion,  inter- 
vened before  he  had  suffered  much. 

"That  will  suffice,  Elias.  You  cannot  do  more.  I  am 
prepared  to  bear  witness,  and,  should  he  go  to  law.  I  can 
say  that  the  punishment  was  temperate  and  reasonable." 

Not  a  single  word  spoke  the  sinner.  AYh<>n  released  he 
dusted  himself,  fastened  his  collar,  which  had  broken  loose, 
and  walked  back  down  the  road  for  his  hat. 

"Now  he  can  doctor  himself  for  once,"  said  Elias.  "Did 
you  ever  see  a  worm  on  a  liook  that  hadn't  more  fight  i;;  it 
than  him?     'Twas  like  thrashing  a  sack  of  oats."" 

"He  will  probably  endeavour  to  have  the  law  of  you— 
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iiuit't'd.  of  us  both,"  dcclart'd  (laljricl.  "And  1  liopf  he 
will,  for  then  liis  name  will  rosoiind  ;is  it  ckservts  to  do 
lie  is  a  scoundrel  of  the  lowest  order." 

"He  won't  have  the  law  of  us,"  de<'liired  the  other. 
"Not  if  I  know  him.  He'll  l)()lt— that  "s  what  h.-'ll  do.  I 
understand  his  sort.  They  han't  l)iiilt  lo  fnee  the  nuisii.'. 
He's  a  trundle-tail  eur.  and  tlic  wdink-r  is  that  a  niaidt-n 
like  Petronell  didn't  see  throuuli  him  and  send  him  pack- 
injr  long  sinee. " 

"I  bef?  you  will  return  with  m^  and  lu'ar  me  relate  what 
has  happenei-l,"  answered  (iahi'icl.  "We  must  have  dur 
facts  in  order  and  he  under  no  eoiifusion.  He  will  tell  a 
story  to  the  police,  and  very  possibly  e.\a^r£?erate,  as  is  the 
way  with  beaten  m«'n.  One  cannot  trust  such  a  nature  to 
be  accurate  or  truthful." 

"I  tell  you  you  can  trust  him  to  k(>ep  his  mouth  shut," 
repeated  Elias.  "There's  lots  like  him  about.  Very  bravf^ 
with  the  women;  but  they  curl  up  like  a  w  od-louse  if  a 
man  tackles  'em." 

Several  hours  later,  while  he  lay  awake  calmly  rubbin? 
his  bruises  with  arnica.  Doctor  G'renville  heard  himself 
.summoned,  and  the  voiee  of  Jack  Moj^'ridjie  eame  up  the 
pipe  which  ascended  from  the  door  of  Woodhayes  to  his 
l)edroom. 

It  was  after  midnight,  and  Grcnville  had  completed  his 
packimr.  No  serious  case  occupied  his  attention,  and  there 
was  nothintr  to  delay  departure.  He  had  indeed  arraiiixed 
with  Young  Harry  Hawke  to  drive  him  to  Bovey  at  dawn. 

"Please,  sir."  cried  Jaek,  "I  be  come  hell  for  leather 
from  Genoa  Villa.  The  maiden  was  sent  out  for  me,  and 
roused  me  from  my  bed  to  run  for  you.  because  Mi.ss  Tap- 
l)er'.s  internals  be  rioting,  and  she's  mirulful  how  her  fa- 
ther went,  and  reckons  'tis  teri'ible  likely  she's  plucked  for 
death.  In  fact,  she  rather  thinks  that  she  be  passini:  away; 
anil  she  wants  for  you  to  come  over  this  instant  moment 
and  tell  her  if  it  be  true  or  false." 

"'I'ell  her  to  <;o  to  hell;"  responded  the  medical  man. 
"And  go  after  her  yourself.  I'm  not  practising  any 
more !" 

Jack  stared  into  the  niyht  at  tlii.s  dreadful  speech.     He 

"  'Tis  very  much  against  your  good  manners  to  send  such 
a  message  to  the  .sick,"'  he  said  boldly;  "but   I'll  take  it, 
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;m.|  I'll  U'll  luT.     AiKl  it  <ii,|  „u-ht  to  kill  Hr.  or  euro  her 
I  111  sure.  '        ' 

A   trreat  thoii-ht  inspirfd  Jack  on  the  hom.'ward  wav 
and  lie  stopped  at  Pafien.v  Leyman's  little  duvllin-  aud 
kMO(  ked  up  the  schoolri.istres.s.     She  looked  out  from  her 
l)edroorn  window  upon  hira. 

"Vou  must  forgive  it,  miss,"  he  said,  "for  it  have  been 
put  in  my  head  all  ot  a  sudden.  The  doctor  won't  come  to 
Miss  Tapper,  and  she's  expeetin-  to  die  at  any  moment 
and  there  s  none  with  her  but  my  wife  and  a  know-nouf?ht 
loo  of  a  maiden;  so  you  may  he  savin-  a  tVllow  creature 
and  ooverin-  yours(.lf  with  ^dory  if  you'll  eome.  And 
there  (1  be  good  money  to  it,  if  you  saved  her,  I  reckon- 
tor  she  don  t  want  to  die  if  it  can  be  escaped  " 

''I'll  come,"  said  the  old  woman.     "You  wait  where  vou 

tor  two  minutes,  and  I'll  be  down  house." 

iSoou  they  hastened  together  to  (Jeiioa  Villa. 
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.AIuH.  Mabel  Gurnfa"  strolled  over  to  tin;  "Old  Inn"  that 
she  miiiht  buy  a  linttif  of  spirits  and  an  ounce  of  to- 
bacco for  her  hiishjind.  Arthur  was  not  in,  howcvt-r,  there- 
fore she  made  no  Ion-,'  stay.  Yet  leivire  serving',  Mahel  de- 
sired speech  with  her  i'ellow  creatures,  so  she  dropped  into 
the  post-oflfiee  before  proceeding  home.  She  found  that 
Mary  Hearn  was  primed  with  all  the  latest  news.  After  a 
short  struggle,  in  which  each  endeavoured  to  chatter  the 
other  down,  Mrs.  Gurney,  being  shorter  of  wind,  was 
worsted:  the  postmistress  took  the  lead  and  kept  it. 

'Tis  properly  bewildering,  I  say  lo  mother,  how  one 
thing  follows  another  in  this  placed  Surely  there  never 
was  such  another  church-town  as  this  be.  'Tis  the  march 
of  events,  Mabel  Gurney;  and  everybody  has  a  hand  in 
'em  sooner  or  late.  Everybody's  catched  up  in  the  whirl- 
pool, willy-nilly,  and  you'll  find  the  eoiiuiionest,  silly  no- 
bodies, without  more  brains  than  would  cover  a  sixpenny- 
piece,  playing  their  parts  and  catching  the  public  eye  in 
their  turn." 

"What's  in  the  wind  now?"  asked  the  other.  "Of 
course  we  come  to  you  for  the  last  and  latest.  No  news 
ever  misses  the  post-ofifice. " 

Miss  Hearn  was  gratified. 

"The  little  birds  will  whisper  to  me,"  she  said.  "And 
the  wind  blows  in  my  ear  from  all  four  quarters— I  can't 
deny  it.  I  ban't  a  poker,  nor  yet  a  pryer,  but  there  'tis— I 
don't  miss  nothing;  and,  what's  more,  when  1  hear  a  thing, 
I  know  what  it  means.  That's  the  secret!  You,  or  an- 
other, might  hear  this  or  that,  anu  'twould  be  just  news 
to  you  and  no  more,  and  you'd  go  your  way  none  the  wiser 
in  a  manner  of  speaking;  but  with  me,  I  see  through  the 
outer  meaning  to  the  inner  lucauing,  and  link  up  facts  in 
a  way  that  astonishes  me  myself  sometimes.  'Twas  I  first 
ftivcu  j/iiL  me  iiiiiicri  w.'is  Oil  rtl  liirtOKnittue — iiiiL  liial  any- 
body toid  me  so.  n)ind  you.  Rut  the  instant  moment  I 
heard  that  that  Grenville  was  gone  from  Woodhayes,  I  put 
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two  and  tuo  to-cther  and  knew  that  Petronell  Shillinf'ford 
was  a   lott  woinaii."  " 

.Mary  hcaiiicd  witli  fi'imnph. 

••Vc.v-|„.  .•huck..l  l,rr,  and  now  'tis  whispeivd  that  her 
IdtluT  f]o-^r,,i  |,„a  ai..r..  ho  went  ofY."  said  .Mr«.  Gurnev 
VVron^r  apuu.       Twas  Elias  Coaker,  William  Coaker's 

;n!'t  T  if  M-*-  ''^'"^  ^''^  '''''^  ^'""^-'  "i^'^'t  that  vinegar 
•.u,.t,  labl.y  lap,„.r,  f,'ot  lU-aloug  of  eating  or  drinkin- 
()o  much,  1  m-kon-and  sent  for  the  do.-toi-  and  he  told 

iHT  to  go  and  he  dar.ined.     When  1  hoard  that,  I  for-ived 

tile  young  man  everything." 

I'She's  very  near  well  again—Thirza  Tapper." 

^v.„.    ,,  r"'~-n'"r''-     '^'u'-''    '''''''^''   "'^^•^^  ^as   ill.     Just 
\anted  Grenv,  le  to  see  the  pink  bows  on  her  nightgown, 
1  dare  say.     '1  here's  nothing  she  wouldn't  sink  to" 

She  was  111  all  right.     She's  wasted  to  a  thread-paper, 
and  her  voice  he  ;■  tiung  of  the  past" 

"So  niueh  the  better,  and  long  may  it  be  so.     If  she  was 

Shnt  U  -'V'-'i^'f'''  ^'""'^  '"'  ^  peaoefuiler  place  than 
^\hat  it  IS.  1  ned  to  get  me  into  trouble— the  old  hen- 
viper  And  all  she  got  for  her  pains  was  a  printed  answer 
that  the  matter  should  have  attention.  And,  of  course,  the 
pp.st-ofifice  d.dn  t  d.r  to  lay  a  tinger  on  me-well  knowing 
1  d  not  brook  a  word. 

But    this    was    an    ancient    subject,    and    .Airs.    CJurney 
changed  it.  -^ 

.  "They  tell  m?   \     ^-y  Glubb's  been  drunk  every  night 
since  the  concert,"  she  said. 

"  'Tis  true.  'Tis  a  great  disgrace,  and  I  be  goin^  to 
present  it  to  our  landlord  and  have  him  turned  out  of  his 
house,  and  get  respectable  people  there  if  I  can.  That  rat- 
taced  Avife  of  his  sneaks  in  here  sometimes— all  about  noth- 
mg-ano  I  don  t  like  it.  I  shall  be  missing  stamps  or 
something  some  oi  these  days.  Tiien  I've  got  mv  own 
troub  es.  too._  You  mind  Mr.  Dexter  to  Exeter-tbat  a.vat 
triend  of  mine  with  the  beastly  wife?  Well  there's  •. 
proper  tragedy  there!"  *veii,   in.rt  s   a 

"He  she  dead  at  la.st.  then?" 

"Far  from  it.  She's  run  away!  You  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  The  artfulness'  There 
was  she.  always  after  Adolpiuis.  a.,d  as  jealous  as  a  hen 
will  one  chick,  headin-  him  olT'  from  evervthing  in  a  rx'tti- 
coat;  and  him,  champing  the  bit  an,i  wantinir  to  exn.-u.d 
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;ind  get  a  little  sympathy;  hecause  he'd  found,  ever  siiiee 
1  was  tliere,  that  his  wile  wasu't  the  only  pattern  of  woman 
in  the  world  And  then,  would  you  believe  it!  H  she  don't 
go  off  herself.  What  a  world!  A  cahinet-maker's  assist- 
ant in  Loudon  'twas— down  to  Exeter  for  his  health— and 
.Mrs.  Dexter  wi.'i  only  one  lung,  if  the  doctors  know  any- 
thing." -^ 

"Ah!"  said  IMrs.  Gurney,  "I  set  that  fashion,  and  'tis 
getting  pretty  eoinmon.  seeminirlv.  And  I  believe  in  time 
to  come,  a  shuflle  of  partners  will  be  just  as  eve'rv.lav  a 
thing  in  life  as  'tis  m  a  dance.  And,  alter  ail  be  said  and 
done,  what  the  deuce  is  life  but  a  dance?  Either  short 
and  merry  or  else  plaguey  long  and  slow." 

"13ut   Adolplms   Dexter,"   continued    Miss    Ilearn  •    "I 
confess  to  you  that  I'm  in  a  proper  twitter  about  that  man 
tor  he  says  'tis  very  like  he'll  come  down  and  see  me  afore 
he  decides  anything.     And  that  means— well,  who  can  sav 
what  it  means?"  "^ 

"He  was  always  after  you,  wasn't  he?"  asked  Mrs 
Gurney. 

"I  don't  know  that  he  was  after  me,"  answered  the 
other.  You  can't  tell  what's  at  the  back  of  their  minds. 
But  no  doubt  it  was  so,  else  what  is  he  coming  here 
about — ?" 

Another  customer  entered.  It  was  IMrs.  Coaker  from 
bouthc()ml)e,  and  Miss  Ilearn  fastened  upon  her  instantly 
'What's  this  about  your  boy,  (irace  Coaker?  'Tis  said 
he  left  the  doctor  for  dead  in  the  hedge,  and ?" 

yi  can't  talk  about  it,"  answered  the  mother  of  Elias 
He  took  the  law  m  his  own  hands  and  give  Doctor  Gren- 
ville  ;,  thrashing.  He  don't  deny  it,  an.l  he's  readv  and 
willing  to  abide  the  results.  He's  waiting  at  home  for 
('have  or  Sanders  to  come  in  the  name  of  the  law  at  any 
moment;  but  so  far  they  have  not  done  so." 

"And  they  won't."  declared  the  postmi.stress  "  'Tis 
the  doctor  himself  they  11  be  after,  I  should  think  The 
last  thing  he  done  at  Woodhayes,  so  Young  Harry  Hawke 
tells  me.  was  to  unscrew  his  plate  off  the  front-cate  with  his 
own  hands.  Tie's  a  goner— shot  the  moon,  voii  might  sav 
—and.  now  he's  gone,  no  doubt  his  patients  will  all  tret 
well,  the  few  he  had." 

T,^^  ^.^^\^l^^  ^i^"?  "P"]"  ^'l'"]^  yountr  wo-nan  at  Tilack- 
v,uiiKcr,  but  2»Iuiy  only  laughed. 
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Thoy  vp  frot  their  pots  and  pans  to  comfort  'cm,  though 
1  dare  .say  they  han't  worth  lialf  they've  given  out  We 
shall  see  as  to  that  when  he  pays  Ins  debts." 

"And  if  the  dau-hter  can't  get  a  husband,  "e  father 
have  found  a  wife,  seemingly,"  added  .Alabel  Guruey. 

And  no  doul)t,  trinki-ums  from  under  the  ground  or 
not    Widow  ^\ludeatt  will  soon  put  him  on  his  legs  again  " 

vu  n  '\^''T  r"^  ^'^*^'  ^^'^  «tuek-up  nincompoop-Gabriel 
bhillmglord,  I  mean.  He  conies  in  here  in  his  grand  way 
and  never  a  friendly  word  or  a  bit  of  news." 

"Wdiy  for  did  your  boy  .scat  the  doctor,  (irace?"  asked 
Mrs.  Gurney.     "I  can't  see  why  he  should  have  done  it 
though  1  m  very  glad  'twas  done." 

..T^'r^T.'^-n-''''  ''"^  ^"^  "^^  '^'"  ^'■^■P'^'inctl  the  motiicr  of  Klias 
31r.  hhillingford  set  out  to  do  it:  but  Elias  fell  in  with 
him,  and  leeling  that  'twasn't  a  vitly  job  for  an  old  man, 
took  it  on  himself." 

Miss  I  learn  pursed  her  mouth  and  looked  unuttera])le 
things. 

'; There's  more  to  that  than  you  know  vet,  Grace  You 
wait  and  see  if  something  don't  come  of 'that.  It  may  be 
damaged  goods,  or  it  may  not.  but— well,  I  remember  what 
happened  back  along-two  or  three  vears  aw  perhaps 
My  memory  be  iron,  thank  God.  It  slii.s  nolhincr  If  I 
see  a  rat  run  across  the  road,  I  can  call  it  back  "months 
after.  And  though  you  don't  know  it,  and  old  calf-eyes 
don  t  know  it— I  mean  Shilliugford— and  all  the  rest  don't 
know  It,  /  know  it." 

"  You'm  such  a  one  for  dark  mysteries,  :\rary,"  answered 
Mrs.  Coaker  mildly.  "What  don't  anvbody  know  but 
you  1  •        ^ 

"That  your  boy  and  somebody,  as  shall  be  nameless,  was 
very  good  friends  once,  and  perhaps  they  mav  be  again  I 
got  It  out  of  your  niece  long,  long  ago.'  That  simple  Trv- 
phena.  Hhe  little  knew  that  I'd  pumped  her  drv,  and  no 
doubt,  thought  the  secret  was  so  safe  with  her  as  a  bird  in 
a  bush;  but  I  had  it  out!  And  I  dare  say  it  shows  the 
woman  I  am  that  T  never  told  a  soul,  but  just  kept  my 
knowledge  hid,  according  to  my  custom." 

"Good  powers.  Mary!  D'you  mean  ^Mrs.  Coaker's  Elias 
and  Petronell  Shillingford— "  cried  Mabel  Gurney. 

:.  1.V.L1?  '"^'"^^  }\',    '''.T-^'  ^'!.''lt  ^'^"il^'iny  unbeknownst  for 
~  ivi^o  i;;:;;.-.  mr^  liicu  iiicy  ieli  uul.      Trypiiena  knew." 
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told    me,"    exclaimed    :\Irs. 


"The    puss!     And    never 
Coaker. 

''Why  should  she?  Slie  thinks  the  world  of  Elias 
and  If  he  told  h.r  his  secrets  and  bad.  her  not  S 
them  a-ain,  be  sure  she  wouldn't.  'Twas  onlv  mv  un- 
screwed it  out  of  her.  The  people  be^:/^,,;?,,^^ 
and  t Ks  a  good  tlung  for  Widecombe  that  1  ban't  a  dis: 
agreeable  woman  and  a  mischief-maker— else  the  Dhic-e 
would  ,r,t  too  hot  to  hold  some  of  us  very  quick."       ^ 

^  \\elI-well-to  think!"  nu.sed  Mrs.  Cuaker. 

vised  Marv'"  "rvP  tf  ''""  ^!'T'  ^"^  ^^^>'  ""^^^ng,"  a,l- 
Inouch      Vnn.  T'"  ""  ''^'''^'  ^'  '""y  '''-'y  i-^'  aoJ  that's 

enough  Your  son  took  it  out  of  Grenville,  because  the 
doctor  had  treated  Petronell  so  shameful;  but  what  Ss  ra- 
selT  rrn-rl'*  ''  rf  V^^  "^  *'^^  ^^-^-P^^th  again  hm. 

a  h'imT.,  ^'T°v  ^'f  /^^  "^"^"  '^"^  ^  «''•>•  it'  Sic'd  look 
at    nm  it  he  did.     i\o  doubt  'twill  all  come  to  my  ears  in 

hinTiliiTl'"^-  '/  ^'''"^  ^^^  «"^^'^  '^  ^«  told  anv- 

fen  ol-  It.  n  ''^  '*  *r'"  ^''•'"-  ^^^'t  ^'«"'t  y^i^  take  anv 
step,  01  let  on  as  you  know  what  it's  all  about  A  still 
tongue  makes  a  wise  head  " 

clarc^l'y.ibef'^j\'';''  ^^l''  ^"f  V"  ^^^  ^5-^  ^°"«5°'"  de- 
clared iMabel.        A  bowerly  girl  she  be,  and  ')rettv    nnd 

sweet  as  sugar,  and  rich  as  a  gold-mine.     .C  X  wrad 
he  a  very  clever  bit  of  work,  Grace-a  clever'b     of  wo  k 
lor  all  ot  you.  in  my  opinion." 

T  'l^'\'i  \vould,"  admitted  Mrs.  Coaker;  "and  J  don't  sav 
^shou  dn't  have  liked  for  it  to  happen  because  I  .  u h  . 
And  the  teasing  thing  about  it  is-l'm  among  friends  and 

r^eye  if  ius[\hir  Tr  '\^  ^^^^^^^^ing  thing' to  my  moth! 

■nl^?!      \  Tryphena— a  sweet  maiden  and  ti  ast- 

if  him  "t''~KT^'  ^""\^"'"  ^"'-'^-r^^al  properlv  fond 
ot  him.     She  can't  hide  nothing  and  she  didn't  hide  that 

ov^%°blt"of"rl:'  '''':    ?^"  ^"?"^^^'  ^^'''^t  you  tdl  me 
TI  rows  a  bit  of  light,  no  doubt,  if  his  heart  was  lost  else- 

rTed    th^t  m  '"'^  ^^^f"^'  ^'"''^  i'^tronell  and  him 
^1^J^!:i^'^'^''  round-especially  when  she 

the^nSir'*"''  ?r  'J'-''*'P'  ""^''  •'^"^^''^'^  ^^o-'S"  watered 
he  post-othce,  and  before  the  adv,.nt  of  Miss  Harriet  Swe.-t- 

an.l,   Alary  assumed  her  most   forbidding  .-dr  and  Mabel 

'■".;ney   departed   with    Mrs.    Coaker.   wl,n    lu-.l    .,.'*:    !•/ 

•.;-uieu  mat  sii.'  eame  for  six  i)..nny  stamps. 
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Now  (lid  Trypliena  feel  the  weiglit  of  the  world  upon  her 
shoiiMcrs  and  stnijzirie  piiiicly  with  the  )>rol)leiiis  that  he- 
M-t  lire.  Elias  was  tlie  •^'ivatest.  The  attVcliou  tlint  slie  lelt 
i'ur  him  by  no  means  <)i)seured  her  i)ere<'ption  at  ;iiiy  tiiiu', 
and  the  thintr  tliat  now  she  set  herself  to  do  involved  neitlier 
self-saerifiee  nor  any  sort  of  heroism.  J^ut  s!ie  tjuessed  that 
it  woidd  he  very  diffieuit,  and  puzzled  through  sU'epless 
nights  how  best  to  aet.  She  wanted  to  hi'ing  Elias  and  Pet- 
ronell  together  again.  She  longed  to  do  it ;  above  all  things 
she  desired  before  leaving  Wideeoml)e  to  know  that  her 
eousiu  and  Petronell  understood  and  loved  each  other  once 
more.  But  the  possibility  seemed  remote,  and  Trypliena, 
toil  as  she  ndght  upon  the  problem,  eoukl  not  devise  any 
means  of  solving  it.  The  strieken  maiden  found  great  eoin- 
fort  in  her  friend's  company,  and  Try})hena  knew  that  she 
would  l)e  her  travelling  companion  to  Australia  if  she  asked 
her  to  come;  but  she  hesitated  still,  for  the  sake  of  Elias. 
If  the  voyage  were  undertaken,  the  younger  girl  felt  very 
certain  that  a  liundi'ed  men  would  come  between  Petronell 
and  the  image  of  the  faithful  Elias.  But  Tryphena  be- 
lieved that  her  cousin  was  far  too  proud  to  take  any  step 
in  the  matter,  and  indeed,  at  this  season,  poor  Petronell  ap- 
peared to  have  turned  very  naturally  from  all  thoughts  of 
any  future  romance.  Tryphena,  then,  wanted  :\lr.  Siulling- 
ford's  younger  daugliter  to  come  with  her  to  Australia,  and 
indeed  intended  that  she  should  do  so;  but  a  greater  thing 
by  far  was  Edias,  and  the  question  centred  on  this.  Could 
the  man  and  woman  Ije  brought  together  inside  the  six 
months  that  still  sepai-ated  her  from  her  voyage? 

She  thought  it  not  inipossihle.  and  beeaii  to  bring  her 
cousin  into  her  conversati(»n  with  Petronell.  Wirh  Elias, 
too,  she  spoke  of  his  old  sweetheart,  and  v.as  abl(>  at  least  to 
give  him  one  piece  of  good  news. 

"I  was  with  Petronell  Shilliimford."  she  said,  on  an 
evening  at  home,  when  P^lias  sat  by  the  window  of  South- 
•  •ombe  kitchen  mending  a  whip,  "and  she  told  me  ih.'it  s;]ie'd 
.inst    heard    aliout— about    the    thi-ashing   you    gave    lluiih 
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Grenville.  Her  father  mentioned  it.  He  nid  it  till  now 
because  he  thought  th...  shoek  might  be  too  mueh  for  her-  but, 
he  believed  that  she  had  got  over  the  -rief,  and  he  thoii-ht 
at  this  stage,  It  might  do  her  good  to  know,  hi  faet  ^s\h\ 
asked,  bhe  knew  her  father  meant  to  punish  that' bad 
man,  and  she  aske.l  suddenly  one  evening  what  hapnened. 
I  hen  Mr.  Shilhnglord  told  her  everything,  and  how  vou 
look  the  task  upon  yourself,  and  how  you  did  it  " 

"There  was  no  need  for  her  to  have  known  anvthiu- 
about  that. 

"Yes,  there  was.  It  was  quite  right  and  proper;  and 
she  said  very  little  about  it.  but  thouglit  a  great  deal.  And 
to-day— this  very  day,  Elias,  she  toM  me  that  she  was  -|a,l 
you  had  been  the  man  to  revenge  her.  She  appreeiated  it 
and  seemed  to  feel,  in  a  sort  of  way,  that  it  was  a  per- 
sonal thing.  And  she's  got  so  pale  and  thin  over  it,  vou'd 
never  believe." 

"No  doubt  she'd  take  him  back  to-morrow— if  he  cam.' 
back. 

"How  can  you  say  such  an  unkind  thing!  Whv  he— oh 
no,  Llias.  She's  passed  the  stage  or  hating  him', 'because 
you  can  t  hate  after  a  certain  time.  It's  too  tiring  JUit 
she  s  reached  the  stage  of  being  thankful  he  gave  her  up 
Heartily  thankful  she  is;  for  now  her  eves  are  opened  and 
she  sees  what  a  mean-hearted,  hateful  sort  of  man  he  really 
was.  And  I've  helped  to  show  her.  I  didn't  feel  any  call 
to  hide  what  happened  to  me." 

"  Certainly  not—why  should  you  ?     A  cur  like  that  ought 
to  be  shown  up." 

"And  Petronell  sees  the  ditferenee  between  him  and 

and  other  men  ch\Trly  enough  now  " 
"That's  a  good  thing." 

''Mhink  she'd  like  to  thank  you  herself  if—" 
"No  doubt  we  shall  meet  again  some  ,ime  or  other  " 
Tryphena   felt  that  she  had  said  enough;   but   nothing' 
came  of  it.  and  she  was  not  aware  that  on  three  successive 
occasions  Elias  contrived  to  tind  bu>:iiiess  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackslade 

He  called  on  some  pretext  at  Dunston  Mill,  and  saw 
-Nelly  Gurney.  That  wise  viruin  lal)ouivd  under  the  usu'il 
grievances,    and    wished    that    Elias    would    speak    to   her 

"Your   head's   screwed    on    the    right    way,"   sh^   sai.l. 
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'And  theiv  s  no  prido  in  him.  He'd  just  as  oasilv  stand 
hvnig  IcctnnMl  by  a  younj;  ,n;in  as  an  old  one.  To  s.-e  hiiu 
—a  grcy-haircd  man— gaddiui:  aliout  with  my  stepmother 
—  'tis  a  crying  shame;  and  instead  of  getting  more  soher- 
min(led  as  slie  grows  older,  she's  gayer  every  day  of  her 

"Tt's  your  fault.  Nelly."  ho  answered.  "And  it's  no 
good  your  crynig  out  against  it,  when  vou  do  everything  to 
make  Jite  easy  for  them,  and  take  all  troul)le  off  vour  fath- 
er's shoulders.  Why,  you  and  your  brother  Hassett  run  the 
null  now— and  run  it  well;  and  your  second  brother  Philip 
IS  coming  on  wonderful,  and  your  sister  ]Madge  is  your  right 
iiand." 

"That's  all  true."  she  admitted.  "Mv  father's  children 
have  l)een  a  tower  of  strength  to  him,'  without  a  doubt. 
Jiut  tis  upsetting  the  proper  order  of  things,  and  if  you 
could  see  me  and  my  brothers  sometimes,  sittiu"  with  our 
brows  screwed  up  over  the  books,  and  father  and  motlier 
otr  at  a  revel,  or  perhaps  both  gone  to  l)ed  exhausted  after 
some  far-reaching  foolery  the  day  before— if  vou  could  see 
us  the  bread-winners,  and  them  the  bread-eaters— vou 'd 
shed  tears  of  blood,  I  should  think.  My  brothers  be  too 
old  for  their  years,  and  my  father's  twice  a  child.  And 
it  s  all  wrong,  and  contrary  to  nature." 

Hut  Elias  did  not  sympathize  overmuch. 

"Your  fault,"  he  repeated,  "and  everybody  knows  that 
the  mill  IS  doing  jolly  well.     You're  saving  money    Nelly 
and  you  can't  deny  it.     And  your  father  and  his' wife— ^ 
Mhatever  their  faults,  they  han't  grasping  " 

tZ-.T!''',^'''  ^}}  ^'^^  know,"  she  said.     "They'd  eat  monev  if 
1  d  let    em. 

*'But  you  don't." 

"They  have  enough,  however.     They  daren't  quarrel  with 
me.  and  if  I  liked  to  be  hard  and  put  on  the  screw   I  could 
But  seeing  how  'tis,  surely  I'm  in  my  right  to  think  of  the 
tuture. 

"If  you  pay  the  piper,  you  call  the  tune,  of  course, 
llow  s  things — round  about?" 

Thereupon  Nelly  turned  from  her  own  troubles  to  those 
ol  otiier  people.  This  naturally  led  to  Petronell  as  Elias 
expected  it  would.  Tie  heard  of  her  and  her  seclusion  and 
the  darkness  in  which  she  was  wont  to  move. 

^•She  iiates  the  day  and  told  me  so,"  said  Nelly.     "She'll 
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wijit   for  tlie  dimpsy  liglit,  aiH  then  slink  out,  all  alone, 
mto  Blaokslade  wood  witii  liu    tli()u<,'hts.     Tht-rc-s  nonr  to 
comtort  luT  i.ut  that  Tryphuna  Harvey,  and  of  eourse  a 
young,  rich  woman  like  her  have  got  to  put  her  own  affairs 
1  do  ''     °^^'^^^^'  ^^^  ^''°^''  "^"^^"^  "''""'  Tryphena  than  what 
And  so  it  happened  that  Elias  met  his  old  sweetheart  in 
lilaekslade  wood;  and  before  they  parted,  they  arranged  to 
meet  again.     It  was  upon  that  permission,  to  see  her  again, 
that  Ehas  left  Petrouell  in  deep  excitation  of  mind"  for 
nothnig  in  the  actual  interview  could  be  said  to  renew  their 
lormer  friendship.     The  girl  was  full  of  bitterness  with 
Jite,  and  what  young  Coaker  ex[)ected  did  not  happen,  for 
slie  made  no  allusion  to  her  tribulations  or  to  his  part  as 
avenger.     But   after  an   hour   of  desultorv   talk    between 
them,  in  which  they  both  censured  the  world  verv  heartily 
and  quite  agreed  tiiat  it  was  a  dreadful  place,  Petronell  de- 
clared that  Ehas  had  cheered  her  a  little,  and,  when  he 
asked  her  to  see  him  again,  she  consented. 
^    ''I'm   bad  company   for  you,   all  the  same,"  she  said. 
1  m  a  sour,  disillusioned  creature,  and  if  vou  see  anv  more 
of  me  I  shall  only  make  you  hate  life  and'evervthin-  in  it 
like  I  do  myself.     The  irony— the  ironv,  Elias !  "  Ht-re  am  l' 
young  still,  though  only  in  years,  and  I've  got  to  see  two 
quite  elderly  people— my  dear  father  and  Mrs.  Wiudeatt 
—going  through  the  wretched  farce  again  under  mv  eves' 
And  I  know  it'll  all  end  in  dust  and  ashes;  a-.d  thev  omdit 
to  know  It,  too,  for  they've  both  been  through  it  before.''' 

"^You  won't  make  me  think  worse  of  tlie  world  than  I 
do,"  he  said.  "^*Ve  agree  there.  Nought  can  deceive  such 
as  we  are. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  they  met  again  and  yet  a"ain. 

Hieir  meetings   were   secret   and   none   guessed   at    them. 

ihen,  thanks  to  the  man,  who  show.-d  unsuspected  subtlety 

and  patience,  Petronell  began  to  fed  her  life  at  least  might 

be  useful,  if  nothing  more. 

"One  has  got  to  go  on,  I  suppose,"  she  said.  "It's  like 
the  sky  growing  clouded  before  noon,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  turning  wet  and  wretched  after  a  promising  start  " 

"There's  duty,"  he  told  her.  "You'll  find°that  hard 
work  will  help  the  fix  you're  in.  After  the  ?re:)t  fro^^'^dv 
of  my  life,  1  worked  like  a  team  of  horses^  Ten  men's 
work  I  did— else  no  doubt  I'd  have  gone  mad." 
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"Vcs,  I  must  work.  1  told  Tryphciia  that.  an. I  slio 
thought  so  too.  A  nursery  governess  very  likely.  You'll 
miss  Tryi)hena  sorely  at  ►Southcotube." 

"She's  a  little  wonder." 

"How  did  you  'scape  falling  in  love  with  her,  EliasV" 

Elias  stared. 

"Do  you  ask  that?     Don't  you  know  the  reason?" 

This  point  was  reached  at  the  fourth  confabulation,  and, 
during  the  fifth  the  understanding  between  the  man  and 
woman  proceeded  apace. 

The  i)sychology  of  Petronell's  spirit  was  laid  bare.  She 
could  not  choose  but  know  what  was  in  the  man's  mind, 
and  now,  in  a  moment  of  recklessness,  she  revealed  the  con- 
tents of  her  own. 

"I'm  a  wretch  and  have  hateful  thoughts— hateful  and 
low  and  mean,"  she  said.  "I'm  proud,  and  I  simply  de- 
test it  when  1  see  people  finer  than  myself." 

"What  nonsense!     "Tis  only  a  question  of  cash." 

"You  misunderstand.  Not  finer  outside — that's  noth- 
ing, and  after  my  experiences  I  shall  go  in  black  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  But  finer  inside — oh,  to  a  proud  woman, 
to  see  finer  souls  than  her  own— it's  gall.  1  love  Tryphena 
dearly;  but  you  don't  know  how  difficult  it  is  sometimes, 
when  1  realize  what  a  poor  thing  I  am  beside  her." 

"Good  Lord,  wiiat  rubbish  will  you  talk  next?  A  lit- 
tle, happy,  lucky,  good-natured  child — that's  all  she  is!" 

"Xo,  no,  Elias.  She's  a  thousand  times  more  than  that. 
She's  got  a  grand  way  of  looking  at  everything  that  hap- 
pens, and  a  grand  trust  and  belief  in  her  friends.  And 
you — I'm  not  saying  it  to  flatter.  But  you're  so — great 
and  simple,  too.     I'm  so  double  and  treljle  and  horrid." 

Tie  set  to  work  to  dispute  this  criticism ;  but  she  would 
not  have  it. 

"Just  look  at  me,"  she  said.  "I  know  why  you're  here 
perfectly  well,  Elias;  and  I  know  what  you  want;  and  I 
pity  you  for  being  such  a  bad  .judge.  You  won't  remem- 
ber the  truth.  We  loved  once  and  then  we  parted — all  my 
fault,  every  bit  of  it." 

"Not  at  all.  I  won't  have  that.  The  fault  was  mine — a 
pig-headed   fool." 

"Don't  interrupt.  We  parted,  and  1 — I  found  somebody 
else;  and  yoil  dii'ui'i.  And  i'iai  nitikes  llie  iildemis  guii 
between  us  that  nothing  will  ever  bridge.     Oh,  why  on  earth 
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didn't  you  lind  .s()riU'l)()d\-  else  ton,  iirid  let  Ikt  throw  yon 
oM'vl  '1"  icn  \\c  slmuld  havo  hcen  in  tlif  saiiir  liox,  and 
you  wouldn't  luivc  1  ciri  jililc  to  cfnu."" 

'Crow'I  (Inod  Lofd,  I't'troucll,  wlio's  cn.winf:?" 
"Or  course  you  jirc-  inside.  Nut  out  loud,  Imi  inside 
you  nuist  he  rrov,  jntr.  Vou  can't  help  it.  An  anj^'el  wouhl 
erow.  And  I'm  not  sure  it'  it  isn't  rather  nican-spirite«l 
,111(1  small  of  you,  Kiia.s.  coudescemlintr  to  think  of  inc  any 
more.  And— even  now  there's  Tryi)hena,  worth  a  thousand 
tlionsand  of  nie ;  and  she'd  be  a  much  better  wife  than  I 
coidd;  and  she  thinks  the  world  of  you,  and — " 

lli're  he  stopped  her  mouth,  and  it  was  supper-time  be- 
fore they  left  the  woods. 

Jiut  she  would  not  let  the  man  say  one  Avord  for  three 
months.  "Not  Tryphcna,  or  my  own  father,  or  8il)ley 
shall  hear  it  yet."  she  declared.  "Jt's  too  indecent  and 
horrible  an<l  heartless.  IIt)w  you've  done  it.  Klias.  1  don't 
know.  I  only  know  I'm  not  worthy  to  black  your  boots." 
Hut  he  could  not  suffer  her  dispraise,  and.  having  re- 
uained  his  prize,  set  about  restoring  her  self-respect  and 
happiness.  ISlie  had  relapses,  yet  in  the  course  of  months 
I)egan  to  grow  liappier.  And  she  loved  the  man  indeed— 
with  a  fierce  intensity  that  asionished  him. 

Thus  it  came  al)out  that,  while  Tryphcna  still  strove  with 
all  her  might  to  bring  them  together,  and  while  each  out- 
wardly preserved  an  aloof  and  doubtfid  attitude  towards 
the  other,  the  old  relations  wei'e  secretly  renewed;  they 
were  lovers,  and  Elias  only  awaited  Petronell's  will  to  make 
the  great  announcement.  Tryphena  was  the  first  to  hear 
it,  and  the  news  came  to  her  in  the  company  of  both.  Lit- 
tle dreaming  that  these  two  had  taken  t!ie  inatier  into  their 
own  hands,  she  laboured  on  to  make  thciii  close  friends 
a<:aiD;  and,  since  both  had  long  ago  diseoveied  her  i>rojcct, 
each  took  care  in  her  company  to  give  no  hint  of  the  truth. 
But  presently  Petronell  agreed  that  the  girl  should  be 
left  no  longer  in  doubt.  She  took  Tryphena  for  a  walk, 
and  they  came  to  where  Elias  had  planned  to  meet  them. 
The  little  idyll  was  played  without  words,  for  when  the 
man  reached  them,  he  put  his  arms  round  Petronell  and 
ki.ssed  her. 

Poor  Tryphena  ne.^rlv'  f.^infed  with  fimofinri  m-a}  I'l."  ^nv- 
prise  was  complete.  Then  they  made  confession  and  she 
frankly  wept  for  joy. 
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'•It's  all  so  cviiiral  if  you  don't  kiidu  llio  f?porot  truth 
iilioijt  it."  explain. d  Pt'troiicjl.  "I  simplv  can't  frll  any- 
l.n.iy  iMif  y.Mi  yet,  an.i  I  won't  lot  Klias/citlicr.  Months 
must  uo  hft'oiv  it  will  l.c  decent  to  whisper  what  I've  dono; 
hecanse  nohody  on  earth  but  you  knows  what  Klias  and  I 
Men'  to  eaeli  other  het'ore.  And  to  lake  luin  like  this  three 
months  after— after  the  tragedy— it 's  loathsome  of  m'p." 

••()uiy  y„u  know  it,  Tryi)hena."  said  Klias,  "and  no- 
1)1  )dy  else  IS  to  know  for  three  more  months.  Then  Petro- 
iiell  is  f,'ointr  to  let  nie  tell  it,  f)ut  not  sooner." 
^  "Vou  precious  tlu'npr.s— you  distraetintr  thincrs!"  pasped 
Tryphena.  "I'm  thankful  for  this,  and  you've  both  been 
most  unkind  to  mc.  I'm  sure,  for  you  knew  how  1  wanted 
— l)ut  now— now  I  can  say  the  preat  event  in  my  mind. 
Oil.  i'etro'iell  Klias  will  look  black,  but  don't  mind  hira. 
and  come  to  Australia  with  me!  You  must.  Think  of  the 
lovely  letters  you'll  be  able  to  write  to  him— now  you're 
safe  and  ean't  fall  in  love  with  anybody  else!" 

"Better  ask  me,  too,"  said  the  "man";  but  Tryphena  re- 
fused. 

"Not  likely!  Where  should  I  come  in  then?  I  want 
Petronell.  and  only  her;  and  the  right  and  proper  thing 
-will  be^  for  her  to  come  and  back  me  up  in  Australia;  and 
then  I'll  brine:  her  home,  safe  and  sound;  and  then  you 
ean  announce  that  you  and  she  are  going  to  be  married. 
I'm  sure  that's  what  ought  to  happen.  You've  had  it  all 
your  own  way.  you  two.  and  now  you've  got  to  listen  to 
me,  because  I'm  rich,  and  nice,  and  love  you  both." 

"But  how  the  mischief  can  I  go  and  lose  her  for  six 
months,  now  I've  got  her  asrain?"  asked  Elias. 

"You  couldn't  for  anybody  but  me,"  answered  his 
cousin;  "but  for  me  you  will." 


CHAPTER  Lvni 

The  spirit  of  compromise,  which  is  at  tho  lionrt  n\-  all 
Jintish  institutions  and  an  inti^f^ral  factor  of  tlio  national 
penius,  woukl  nut  be  dcniod  a  phiee  in  the  little  romauce 
ut  I'ctroncll. 

Elias  wanted  his  world  to  know  tliat  she  had  promised  to 
wed  him :  and  he  did  not  want  her  to  •^•o  to  Australia  •  while 
she,  tor  her  part,  desired  secrecy,  and  wishe.l  to  ro  to  Aus- 
tralia, deeming,'  that  enterprise  exaetlv  ealeuhited  to  hreak 
her  tuture  from  her  past.  They  ilor'-]vO.  that  Klias  should 
announce  the  enga-^ement,  and  that  his  betrothed  should 
make  the  voyage  with  her  friend. 

But  all  their  plans  were  kei)t  secret  until  another  summer 
bad  grown  old,  then  the  news  flashed  round  the  Vale  and 
the  earliest  to  hear  it  hastened  this  wav  and  that,  that'tliev 
might  si)read  the  report. 

There  came  a  day  when  Gabriel  Shillingford  rode  forth 
by  TunhiU  and  the  moor-edge  to  a  destination  at  the  north 
of  the  valley;  but  l:e  was  detained,  for  Samuel  Sweetland 
icll  in  with  him  ,\!"'  ''"sisted  on  speech. 

"Haven't  met  .  since  the  last  great  news.  Shilling- 
tord.  Aly  word,  w.  t  a  whirl  you  people  do  live  in  !  Vou 
take  life  too  fast  in  my  opinion.  You'll  find  it  agein--  to  a 
man  of  your  years." 

'Tis  life  that  takes  me  too  fast,  neighbour.     And  when 
you  ve  got  wife-old  girls  of  the  s,  .mp  of  my  daughter    I 
must  toll  you  that  life  certainly  docs  move.     Xobodv  will 
be  better  pleased  to  sink  back  into  peace  than  I  shall  " 
"It  was  the  same  with  me,"  declared  Samuel.     "Men  a 
pretty  much  like  what  I  read  about  comets.     They  blaze 
into  the  sky  suddenly,  after  being  out  of  sight  for  vears 
All  of  a  moment  life  brings  'em  to  tho  front,  and  they  chal- 
lenge the  world,  and  every  eye  is  fixed  on  'em.     Then  they 
fade  back  again  into  private  life  and  be  no  more  heard  of 
A nd^of ten  enough  'tis  the  matter  of  matrimony  that  brin 
t;;c  iUii  giare   upon  us.     An  evervdav  ti 
never  loses  its  interest  to  our  neighbours  ' 
"Very  well  said,"  admitted  Gabriel.     "In 
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vdur  hold  a.'fiod  v/as  a  f,M-orit  source  of  wondpr.  In  fact, 
anythiiij?  tliaf  -slious  a  man  has  ^'ot  character  is  always  a 
source  of  wonder  to  those  who  have  none." 

"And  then  your  aiiiazin-r  discovery,  and  then  the  cap- 
ture of  the  widow  Windcatt,  and  then  your  dauj^hler  off 
with  the  old  love — or  rather  he  was  off  with  her;  and  then 
the  destroyer— 1  mean  tiie  man  that  whi[)ped  the  doctor— 
him  to  coiiu'  forward!  'Twas  all  a  very  romantic  thinK 
And  how  d'you  like  it?" 

■"I  live  at  such  hi<,di  {)ressure  just  now,"  answered  Mr. 
Shillinyford,  "that  I  have  no  time  to  consider  what  I  like 
and  what  I  don't.  As  to  IVtroncll  and  young  Elias  Coaker, 
tliere  is  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye.  1  betray  no 
confidence  when  I  tell  you — " 

"Confidence!  Good  Lord,  everybody's  heard  all  about 
it.  'Tis  quite  common  knowledge  now,  that  him  and  her 
were  tokened  long  afore  that  rij)  Grenville  ever  showed  his 
nose  here.  And  then  tliey  quarrelled  over  a  fox's  brush, 
or  a  donkey's  cars,  or  some  nonsense.  They  fell  out,  and 
some  say  'twas  his  fault  and  some  tell  'twas  hers.  But  now 
they've  made  it  up  and  he's  brought  balm  to  her  wounded 
heart.     And  what  I  ax  is— how  do  you  like  it?" 

"The  family  of  Coaker  is  ancient,  though  I  do  not  find 
that  they  were  ever  cnn()l)l(>d— not  in  this  world,  Swectland; 
but  as  it  appears  no  less  than  three  of  them  fought  and 
fell  for  Charles  under  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning.  at''Lands- 
down  nigh  Bath,  we  may  be  i)retty  confident  that  they  .stand 
high  in  the  world  to  come." 

"William  Coaker  and  Grace,  his  wife,  are  verv  good 
and  useful  people." 

"They  are,  and  they  have  bt-en  my  true  friends  for  many 
years.  I  esteem  them  highly,  and  also  think  very  well  o'f 
Eha.s._  Why  he  and  PetroneU  should  have  kept'their  se- 
cret from  me  in  the  past— however,  no  doubt  they  felt  it 
romantic  to  do  so." 

"You  sanction  the  match?" 

"I  do.  Jt  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  It  has  helped 
my  daughter  throuLdi  a  very  dark  and  sad  experience.  We 
are  all  i)rone  to  error,  and  slic  erred  in  the  estimate  of  Hugh 
G'renville's  character.  I  did  myself,  so  who  shall  blame^u 
young  and  inexperienced  woman"" 

■And  how's  it  to  iie  at  Blackslade.  if  1  may  ask?" 
"The  order  of  events  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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There  are  pprtaiii  details  not  yet  ileterminod.     I  may  tell 
you,  however,  that  ^'reat  elianges  are  indicated." 

"Of  course.  Whitelock  Snierdon  and  his  wife  go  to 
Kin^shead  after  you  marry." 

"Is  that  known?  it  was  a  family  secret." 
"i\Iy  dear  man,  you  can't  have  family  secrets  in  Wide- 
comhe!  They  travel  on  air,  like  seeds  of  <]^rass  and  thistle. 
And  Petronell  ^'oes  to  Australia  with  Miss  Harvey,  for  the 
voyaj?e;  and  there'll  be  a  double  wetldintf  when  she  comes 
hack.  And  Elias  will  take  Wliiteloek  Smerdon's  place  at 
Blackslade,  hut  him  and  his  wife  will  live  in  one  of  them 
fine  new  houses  that  Arnell  is  buildint;  bevond  the  post- 
office." 

"Really,  Svveetland.  one  would  think  you'd  been  listening 
at  family  conferences!" 
Samuel  laue;hed. 

"Not  I,  my  dear;  but  so  long  as  doors  have  keyholes — " 
"Nobody  at  Blackslade  would  dare — " 
"The  gho.st,  perhaps?" 

"Now  you  are  jesting  on  a  serious  subject,  and  I  will 
be  gone,"  said  Gabriel.  "Let  me  ask  you  not  to  mention 
these  matters,  Sweetlaad.  I  much  dislike  having  my  affairs 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people." 

"You  oughtn't  to  cut  such  a  dash,  then,  and  make  such 
a  figure  in  the  world."  answered  Samuel.  "Still,  I'm  like 
you:  I  didn't  care  about  fame  when  I  was  the  target  for 
the  nation  a  bit  ago." 

Pondering  the  thought  of  his  importance,  and  not  ill 
pleased  at  it.  the  master  of  Blackslade  went  his  way.  He 
designed  a  notable  act,  and  made  for  the  home  of  Peter 
Smerdon,  at  Bone  Hill. 

Here  was  temporary  trouble,  for  the  mother  of  Peter's 
famous  family  had  fallen  ill. 

"I\Iy  old  woman's  a  thought  better,  you'll  be  thankful 
to  hear,"  declared  Peter,  when  the  visitor  had  dismounted 
and  entered  the  farmhouse.  "You'll  not  mind  the  kitchen, 
I  dare  say;  for  it  suits  her  best,  and  she  can  catch  heat  from 
the  fire." 

"I'm  very  glad  she's  better,"  answered  Gabriel. 
"Whitelock  brought  the  news  last  ui<.'ht.  and  assured  me 
that  she  w.^s  well  enoiiErb  i(\  Ricvicl  r:  visit" 

"Of  course,  and  always  glad  for  a  sight  of  you,  when 
you'ra  this  side  the  Vale,"  declared  ]\Iartha.     "You  be 
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'Tis  a  long  ways 


coinp:  (0  bo  married  in  sprinjr,  I  hoar  tell. 
ofT;  but  of  eourse  there's  lots  to  do." 

"Our  ffimily  affairs  have  leaked  out,"  e.xplained  Shillintr- 

w .  ;  ,    ^       \  i-^!'"''''  "°*-     ^"*  '^  h^«  ^'"t  abroad  that 
VVhiteloek  and  Sibley  go  to  Louisa's  farm." 

•'So  like  as  not  r  let  it  out,"  confessed  Peter.  "I  never 
could  keep  a  secret,  more  shame  to  me.  'Twas  always  the 
same,  wasn't  it,  Martha?" 

*'lt  was— a  very  open  man  always.  'Tis  better  to  live 
trouble  to 'm-f"  '"^   '"^  opii^ion-     They   be   only   another 

T>  V^^''"*tV''^^  H'  *^^^^'^  ^°  "^o°ey  ^n  'era,"  declared 
i  etcr.  i  know  chaps  as  go  about  big  with  secrets,  like  a 
woman  with  child.  And  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  Fool- 
ishness—loohshness  so  oft  as  not.  Honest  men  didn't 
ought  to  have  secrets— present  company  excepted,  of  course 
But  in  a  word,  I  did  tell  my  darter  Emma,  and  she  told 
her  Imsijand,  naturally,  and  no  doubt  Young  Harry  Havvke 
have  let  it  take  wing." 

"  'Twill  be  very  nice  for  us,  having  our  Whitelock  at 
Kingshead,  murmured  IMrs.  Smerdon.  "I  Ion"  to  see  him 
oftener,  and  that  preciovs  tibby  lamb,  mv  grandchild  A 
sweet  babe,  I  do  assure  'e ;  and  the  daps  of  what  my  White- 
lock  was  at  his  tender  age— just  a  wee,  round  face,  like 
them  cherub  angels  on  the  old  gr'  -es.  So  fat  as  a  maggot 
iie  is,  and  so  happy  as  a  coney." 

But  Mr.  Shillingford  little  liked  these  coarse  similitudes 
l^abian  grows  daily  more  to  resemble  his  mother  He 
IS  cutting  his  front  teeth  on  one  of  the  heirlooms- a  piece 
ot  choice  silver  and  coral.  And  that  reminds  me  why  I 
am  here.  We  have  been  a  good  deal  concerned  for  you 
Mrs.  Smerdon :  we  have  been  very  sorrv  to  hoar  about  your 
illness ;  and  I  only  waited  until  you  were  better  to  come  and 
tell  you  so." 

"  'Twas  soti>.^thing  catched  in  the  kidnevs,  I  believe-  and 
you  m  the  kindest  of  men,  I'm  sure." 

"As  you  know,  an  access  of  fortune  has  largely  modified 
our  outlook  upon  life.  And  we  naturally  wish  that  our 
friends  should  be  as  liappily  placed  as  we  are.  Of  course 
with  rev:nrd  to  the  next  world,  hope— hii-nble  hope— is  all 
our  portion,  and  we  <\annct  be  of  much  service  to  others 
or  ])romise  them  what  depends  entirely  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord.'" 
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Mr.   ShiUingford  then  abandoned  this  regal  manner  of 
address  and  proceeded  in  the  iirst  person 

"But  m  matters  of  this  world  it  is  difficult.  In  fact  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  gift.  I  hesitated  between  an  heir- 
oom  or  t^vo-to  be  left,  under  your  hand  and  seal,  to  White- 
lock,  for  Fabian  m  due  course.  But  finally  niv  daughter 
prevaded  with  me.  In  a  word,  a  cheque.  '  You  have  the 
fine  common  sense  not  to  allow  any  feelini-s  of  false  pride 
to  come  between  you  and  your  well-wislu-rs  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  and  you  won't  deny  me  the  privilege  of  making 
a  little  presentation."  ^  b  b 

"Don't  be  uneasy  on  that  score,  Gabriel  Shillingford 
We  meet  you-we  meet  you  in  the  same  large  spirit  in 
which  you  come,  and  if  'tis  five  shillings  or  five  pounds,  we 
thank  you  without  a  pang— don't  we,  Martha'/" 

les,  we  do,"  said  Mrs.  Smerdon,  "and  supposing  'twas 
other  way  round,  and  we'd  fo.nd  a  fortune  in  our  pigstve, 
you  should  have  had  your  bit,  shouldn't  he,  father?"     ' 

"I  swear  to  Cod  he  should,"  answered  Peter.  Then  he 
took  the  scrap  of  paper  that  Gabriel  extended  to  him 

To  read  it  he  opened  his  mouth  and  screwed  up  his  eyes- 
then,  having  mastered  the  figures,  he  nodded,  smile<],  and 
presently  thrust  the  cheque  into  his  pocket.  Ilavin^^  done 
so,  he  turned  to  his  wife. 

"Martha,  the  man  has  given  us  a  hundred  pounds'"  he 
said. 

I ^ Well  done  him!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smerdon. 

"And  if  we  can  take  small  money  in  a  large  spirit,  as  we 
always  have  done,  then  I  suppose  there's  no  reason  against 
this  useful  bit?" 

They  conducted  their  conversation  as  though  Gabriel  were 
absent. 

ic  "Y^tH'^^  ^^"^^'^  ^  ^^°^  ^S^*'  yo^  tAvo,"  he  declared, 
and  1  m  glad  to  be  able  to  show  mv  admiration.  When  I 
consider  the  size  of  your  family,  and  the  way  vou  have 
brought  It  up  and  taken  it  tidy  to  church,  year  after  year, 
and  put  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  into  it,  and 
so  on,  I  feel  such  parents  have  the  right  to  admiration  and 
reward." 

"So  we  have,"  declared  Peter;  "but  admiration  ])e  one 
thing,  and  reward  another.  We've  had  a  proper  cart-load 
of  admiration  for  years— at  least.  Martha  have  if  1  hav.^n't; 
but  reward— no.      iiiere  was  none  to  reward  us  a  I  ore  to- 
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day.  And  we  never  expected  it,  and  never  looked  for  it. 
Still,  if  you  can  do  it  without  hurting  vour  own,  then 
'twould  be  proper  foolish  in  us  not  to  do  our  part.  '  Such 
things  don't  happen  hy  chanee,  and  the  prui.se  is  to  th.> 
Lord  first,  since  the  best  of  us  are  but  his  stewards  and 
baihtfs. 

''^I'm  glad  you  see  it  so;  and  that's  how  I'd  have  you  see 
it,'  a  avered  the  ma.ster  of  lilackslade.  "It  has  often 
puzzled  me,  Peter,  that  my  Maker  blessed  me  with  a  strong 
inclination  to  help  my  fellow  creatures,  and  then  permit- 
ted the  small  cobwebs  of  life  to  tangle  themselves  round 
me  until,  instead  of  helping  peo[)]e,  1  actually  did  the  re- 
verse and  owed  them  considerai)le  sums  of  nioney,  which, 
at  one  time,  it  rather  looked  as  though  they  would'not  get 
again.  To  put  a  generous  heart  into  a  "very  poor  man 
seems  to  be  wasting  good  material,  it"  one  may  say  so;  yet 
how  often  it  ha{)pens!  And  also  a  mean  heart  frequently 
accompanies  riches." 

'Tis  the  generous  heart  that  makes  a  man  poor  so  often 
as  not,  and  the  mean  heart  that  makes  h-ii  rich,"  declared 
Peter.  "And,  when  all's  said,  'tis  onl'  Jie  point  of  view. 
Riches  be  no  better  than  nettles,  if  you  don  't  put  'em  to 
use;  and  sense  or  no  sense,  you've  got  enough  sense  to 
invest  your  cash  where  we  all  know  the  interest  runs 
high." 

"And  a  wife,  too,"  said  :\Iartha.  "I'm  sure  'tis  a  verv 
joyful  thing,  as  you've  heard  me  say  before,  that  two  such 
proper  creatures  as  you  and  Louisa"  Windeatt  should  come 
together." 

"When  is  it  to  be?"  asked  Peter. 

"We  wed  next  Easter,"  answered  Gabriel. 

"No  hurry,  seemingly  V" 

"Alliances  of  this  sort.  Sinerdou,  are  not  entered  into 
lightly,  or  completed  with  vulgar  haste.  People  like  my- 
self and  :Mrs.  Windeatt  move  in  lari:e  orbits,  and  we  shall 
wheel,  together,  as  it  were,  with  slow  and  deliberate—'' 

Mr.  Shillingford  could  not  hit  on  a  word. 

"With  slow  and  deliberate—"  he  repeated.  "With  de- 
liberate— api>roaeh. " 

"You  be  going  to  get  the  full  flavour.  I  see,"  said  :Mr. 
Smordon._  "There's  no  doubt  you  be  a  very  well-born  man, 
(iabriel.  for  you  look  at  r'verytliing  in  the  "large,  bird'.s-eve 
lasliiun  iliat  liu'y  do.     Oi  course,  such  a  match  ain't  like 
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the  matiuf,'  of  a  pair  of  hedge-sparrows— lu.tliing  lo  nohodv 
but  themselves.     It  meaus  a  lot." 

_  "It  moilities  the  careers  of  others,  and  entails  reconstruc- 
tion and  reconsideration,  building  up  and  pulling  down," 
declared  (Jabriel. 

"You'll  have  every  human  eye  upon  you,  not  to  mention 
the  Lord's,"  said  Peter;  "but,"  he  added,  "be  blessed  if  I 
know  anybody  who's  like  to  face  it  better.     I've  always 
said  of  you,  at  your  darkest  pinch,  when  you  was  heading 
straight  for  gueer  Street,  that  you  kept  your  nerve  some- 
thing wonderful,  a-d  went  your  way,  like  a  tine  ship  in  full 
sail,  as  if  there  was  no  such  things  as  rocks  and  wrecks  in 
the  workL     So,  if  you  could  cut  such  a  solemn  figure  when 
you  didn't  know  where  to  turn  for  twopence,  you'll  soar 
higher  and  higher  now,  and,  on  your  marriage  day,  you  did 
ought  to  be  a  sight  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  wil- 
lingly miss!" 
With  this  great  praise  Mr.  Shillingford  departed. 
His  gift  was  not  mentioned  again,  and  he  considered  curi- 
ously that  it  had  fallen  much  flatter  than  he  expected. 

"It  is  the  difference  between  giving  and  receiving,"  he 
reflected.     "Those  who  are  accustomed  to  take,  soon  do  so 
in  this  fashion,  for  gratitude  grows  blunt  quicker  than  any 
human  emotion;  but  giving  is  always  fresh  and  stimulating, 
and  its  own  reward.     One  is  never  really  weary  of  giving. 
To  take,  deadens  the  pride  and  lowers  the  tone  sooner  or 
later;  to  give,  corrects  and  purifies  the  values  of  the  mind. 
And  it  jnust  not  for  an  instant  be  regarded  as  virtuous. 
That  ruins  it.     The  man  who  gives  because  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  give— he  is  merely  obeying  a  command.     The  thing 
must  doubtless  spring  from  inside  to  be  of  any  worth.     Yet 
how  the  lower  middle  class  always  laughs  at  a  generous 
man '     Is  there  anything   more   thoroughly  craven,   more 
greedy,  more  mean-spirited  in  p]ngland.  oranywhere,  than 
our  lower  middle  class  ?    Probably  not. ' ' 


CHAPTER  LIX 

WiDF.coMEE  Fair,  while  sunk  from  its  ancient  clorios  yet 
olletvd  opportunity  for  local  holiday-making;  and  now  'with 
Its  return  the  hie  of  the  hamlet  recognized  the  day  from 
lorce  ot  liabit.  The  wen  were  relieved  of  work;  their  mas- 
ters also  lound  themselves  drifting  with  the  throng  of  the 
lair,  to  see  friends,  mark  what  merriment  was  afoot,  loiter 
a  Jittie,  drink  a  little,  and  investigate  the  ewes  and  rams 
tliaf  were  oitered  for  sale. 

On  a  sunny  morning  in  early  September  few  si-'ns  in- 
dicated that  Widecombe  intended  a  revel;  but  presently 
appeare(l  men,  driving,  riding,  and  walking  in  from  out- 
Jying  villages,  and  the  croak  and  rattle  of  heavy  wheels  was 
heard.  The  farm  carts  came  from  afar,  and  in  each  was  a 
great  ram— some  with  raddled  coats;  some  aged  fathers  of 
the  flock,  gone  at  the  kn,  >id  bent  at  the  hooves;  some 
sprightly,  brawny,  solid  .  .  .«  of  tiesh,  with  broad  noses, 
curly  fleeces,  yellow  eyes  and  noble  chests:  the  potential 
parents  of  another  generation. 

These  great  creatures,  athirst,  panting,  and  little  liking 
their  journey,  were  lowered  from  the  carts  and  tethered 
under  the  walls  of  the  Church-house,  or  in  the  shade  of  the 
sycamores  that  stood  upon  the  villatjre  Green.  The  horses 
that  had  brought  the  carts  and  traps' were  led  to  the  hedge 
and  iastened  there,  no.se-bag  on  nose;  the  farmers  and  la- 
bourers congregated  together,  compared  notes,  renewed 
ancient  Iriendships,  laughed  and  chatfed  together  in  good- 
fellowship  of  common  knowledge  and  common  interest. 

The  day  was  hot  and  the  sun  was  tierce,  while  on  the  re- 
mote :\Ionr,  westerly,  darkness  brooded  and  thunder 
growled  from  afar  before  noon :  but  no  threat  of  possible 
storm  J  righted  the  people,  and  presently  the  duns  and 
drabs  ot  the  men  were  enlivened  by  women's  holidav  rai- 
ment-the  tiash   and   twinkle  of   white   blouses  and  "blue 

green  parasol. 
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When  the  chiklren  were  let  out  of  school  the  music  of  the 
tair  awoke,  aud  there  ran  laughter  and  spread  .uore  active 
movement  into  the  increasing  throng.  Tlie  hovs  possessed 
themselves  of  paper  streamers  that  flickered 'in  and  out 
among  the  folk,  or  huuLf  on  the  trees  round  ahout;  the  cirls 
brightened  the  scene  with  their  white  pinafores  and  sun- 
bonnets  rhey  ran  aI)out— now  to  the  little  stall  where 
iNanny  (dubb  dressed  in  her  gayest  feathers,  presided  over 
lour  i.ottles  of  pink  and  green  sweets,  three  dozen  slabs  of 
gingerbread,  and  a  mound  of  green  apples;  now  to  another 
stall,  where  paper  screens  and  fans  and  little  ehiinnev 
oraainents  were  offered ;  now  to  the  Green,  where  the  busi- 
ness of  the  fair  was  afoot. 

There  came  a  solitary  Italian  boy,  who  had  tramped  mnnv 
a  weary  mile,  with  an  accordion  and  a  moukrv.  But  at  the 
lirst  note  of  his  rival's  music  Nicky,  postetl  under  the  great 
yew  m  the  square,  started  like  a  terrier  that  smells  a  rat 
and  shouted  to  his  wife. 

"What's  that  I  hear?"  he  cried. 

•I'u'^'f  ^  hateful  foreigner,"  she  cried,  "a  brat  of  a  bov 
with  a  beastly  ape. 

"Lead  me  to  him— lend  me  to  him,  Nanny!" 

At  sight  of  Nicky  bearing  down  tiereelv,  with  all  his 
yellow  tusks  displayed  and  his  blind  eves  flashing  the  poor 
interloper  fle.;  in  terror,  and  did  not  slack  his  speed  until 
well  beyond  the  village. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  cart  sat  Old  Harry  Ilawke,  sinokin<' 
his  pipe  and  listening  to  a  neighbour.  It  was  Uncle  To.u 
Lot)leigh. 

"No,"  he  said,  ''no.  Old  Harry,  I  ban't  verv  well  I 
was  stung  in  three  places  yesterday.  The  appledranes  * 
be  that  spittish  this  year,  along  of  the  hot  summer  that 
there  ain't  no  dealing  with  'em.  They'll  drive  their 
spears  into  'e  if  you  but  look  at  'em." 

"Nasty  things.  Us  have  took  three  nestes  at  Wood- 
hayes-     And  no  news,  Uncle— no  news  of  Christian?" 

"No,"  answered  the  veteran.  "No  news  of  Christian 
—yet;  but  the  time  be  coming  round  now.  It  .-an't  be 
that  us  will  have  to  wait  much  longer,  neighbour." 

Mrs.  Grey,  Uncle's  widowed  daughter,  appeared. 

]'Be  you  coming  along,  father?"  she  .said. 
Ah,    r.Iiiiy — how's,    ^uurselfi''    inquired    Old    Jlarry 

•  Appledranes — icasps. 
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Ilaukp;  and  Milly — a  woman  of  gentle  oountenanee  witli 
a  withered  face,  smiled,  declared  that  she  was  prettv  mid- 
dlin-,'  and  hoped  that  .Air.  Hawke  was  the  same. 

"Be  Young  Harry  and  Emma  and  Baby  Harry  here?" 
she  asked;  and  lie  answered  that  thi-y  were. 

"They'm  all  on  the  lookout  for  a  bit  of  fun  somewheres," 
said   Old  Hai'ry  Hawke. 

Down  the  lane  from  Bone  Hill  came,  presently,  a  sturdy 
crowd  of  Smerdons.  .Martha  led  the  way  with  boys  and 
girls;  Peter  brought  up  the  rear.  He  walked  between 
Jack  and  iMargery  JMogridge,  and  .Alargery  carried  her 
third  bal)-,  while  beside  Jack  toddled  the  elder  child. 
They  were  proud  to  be  seen  on  either  side  of  .Air.  Smerdon.' 
Behind  them  walked  Mrs.  Keep,  Margery's  mother,  beside 
Miss  Tapper. 

"Yes,"  Thirza  was  saying,  "the  fair  is  not  what  it  was, 
Joyce.  These  things  die  out  under  the  advance  of 
progress. ' ' 

'Tis  they  pony-races  have  spoiled  it,  my  Daniel  used 
to  say,"  answered  the  old  woman;  "but  I  call  home  when 
'twas  a  brighter  business.  Us  had  merry-go-rounds  and 
a  doom-show,  and  suchlike;  now  'tis  nought  but  a  ram 
fair,  and  the  revel  be  died  out  of  it." 

"A  good  thing  too,  Joyce.  We  gradually  get  a  higher 
tone  into  AVidecombe.  I  have  watched  it  coming  year 
after  year." 

"  'Tis  surprising  you  should  come  to  the  fair,  mi-ss,  if 
I  may  say  so." 
"Why,  Joyce?" 

"I'd  have  thought  you  was  above  it." 
"I  hope  you  would  have  thought  rightly.     I  come  to 
see  friends — not  the  fair.     They  m;/  be  at  the  fair;  if 
not,  I  shall  proceed  to  Blackslad'e  and  find  them  there.'' 

":Mr.  Shillingford  will  be  out  and  about  for  certain," 
declared  :\Irs.  Keep.  "He  be  very  set  on  the  old  customs 
and  manners." 

She  was  right,  and  the  first  persons  that  Miss  Tapper 
met  on  arriving  at  AVidecorabe  were  Gabriel  Shillingford 
and  Mrs.  AVindeatt.  They  stood  under  a  tree  on  the 
CJreen,  and  Gabriel  spoke: 

"This  is  without  doubt  the  place  they  called  Butte's 
Park  in  olden  timos.  There  stood  North  Hall,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Fitz-Ralphs— but  houses,  courtlages,  orchards, 
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gardens,    stew-ponds    and    moat-all    have    vanished.     It 
would  be  a  gratilying  feat  to  re-build  them.  Louisa  " 
'A  teat  indeed,  Gabriel!'' 

"Have  you  ever  pictured  to  yourself  the  an-hors  as- 
sembled at  the  old  butts,  that  gave  the  park  a  name''" 
he  asked. 

"Never,"  she  said. 

Then  came  .Miss  Tapper,  and  they  shook  hands 
In  the  nick  of  time,"  declared  Gabriel,  "'for  I  was 
just  about  to  give  an  idea  of  this  place  when  the  targets 
ot  earth,  or  butts,  stood  here  for  the  practice  of  the 
medieval  archers— a  subject  that  one  with  your  antiquarian 
tastes  wou  d  appreciate  Miss  Tapper.  You  may,  ir  may 
not,  know  the  Ac  ot  Edward  II,  which  directed  that  every 
Lnjlishman  should  have  a  bow  of  his  own  height— of  yew 
ash,  wych-hazel,  or  am])urn,  and  that  buits  should  be  mado 
m  every  township,  where  the  inhabitants  must  shoot  upon 
every  ieast-day,  under  the  penalty  of  a  halfpenny  tine  if 
they  omitted  the  exercise." 

jMiss  Tapper  had  not  heard  of  these  thint^ 

"No  doubt  the  ori-in  of  our  Volunteer  Forces  "  slie 
said,  -and  most  interesting,  I'm  sure;  but— Petronell  - 
IS  It  true  that  she  leaves  \Videcombe  soon  with  Miss  Har- 

"It  will  happen— there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it  But 
to  return  to  the  archers." 

Miss  Tapper,  however,  would  not  return  to  the  archers, 
llien  the  engagement — "/" 

"It  v,m  happen,"  repeated  Mr.  Shillingford.  "Petro- 
nell  IS  affianced.  Here  are  William  and  his  wife— William 
(  oaker  one  of  my  greatest  and  most  valued  friends  He 
will  substantiate  the  truth  of  it." 

Grace  Coaker  and  W^illiam  soon  joined  the  group-  the 
archers  were  forgot,  and  all  spoke  together  of  affairs'that 
more  nearly  concerned  them.  Gabriel  designed  to  wed  in 
the  spring,  and  his  daughter  would  be  married  at  the 
same  time. 

The  company  increased.  Old  men.  in  worked  smocks 
their  limbs  supported  i)y  hedge-slakes,  appeared  out  of 
lonely  lanes  round  about;  and  sometimes  they  brought 
old  women  with  them.     Othpr  mor-  nr--;      ■ 


I, 1 


some  on   rough   ponies   without   saddles  and   only  a   rope 
lor  reins.     They  came  without  apparent  object,  and  stood 
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about  listless  and  ignored — the  subjects  of  an  obsolescent 
tradition. 

In  tile  angle  of  a  wall,  not  far  from  the  lich-gate,  a  man 
had  set  up  cocoanuts  upon  sticks  and  was  inviting  the 
I)e()ple  to  come  and  roll  balls  at  them.  The  gayer  spirits 
j^ravitati'd  here,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Gurney,  with  the  doating 
miller  and  hi;5  younger  children,  Philip  and  .Matlgc,  stood 
before  the  cocoanuts  and  encouraged  I'ancras  Widecombe. 
They  paid  pennies  for  him  and  Sally  Turtle.  Indeed, 
Sally  proved  the  better  shot.  She  was  flushetl  with 
ti'iumph.  liassett  Gurney  passed  this  group  sternly.  He 
frowned  on  his  father  anil  his  father's  wife.  The  laughter 
of  Sarah  hurt  him.  for  he  was  growing  up  as  serious  as 
his  sister  Nelly.  She  had  not  come  to  the  fair.  Pancras, 
as  an  encaged  man,  now  walked  with  his  head  high  and 
patronized  labourers  who  had  not  achieved  his  state.  Sally 
and  he  presently  strolled  otf  to  the  Moor;  while  another 
pair  of  lovers  had  not  set  foot  in  the  fair,  but  had  made 
holiday  together  far  away. 

By  flashing  watersmeet,  where  the  Webburns  come  to- 
gether under  Lizwell,  sat  Elias  and  Petrouell  in  perftH.'t 
unity  of  understanding.  The  faithful  man  felt  clouded, 
however,  for  a  great  adventure  Jay  ahead  of  his  sweet- 
heart. 

But  Petronell's  sister  was  at  tho  fair.  Sibley  pushed  a 
smart  perambulator  containing  her  sou,  Fabian,  and 
Tryphena  Harvey  walked  beside  them.  They  drew  up  at 
Nanny's  stall. 

Whiteloek  was  under  the  trees  with  the  farmers,  bargain- 
ing for  a  ram.  The  vendor  held  out  for  his  price,  swore 
eai-nestly  that  Smerdon  wanted  to  rob  him,  and  appealed 
to  bystanders  as  disinterested  parties.  The  ram.  tethered 
in  the  shade  of  the  cart  that  had  carried  him,  lay  snnk 
upon  his  side,  the  picture  of  boredom.  Round  about,  dogs 
also  lolled  and  slept.  The  day  grew  hotter,  and  the 
thunder  still  grumbled   liehind   Hameldon. 

At  last  young  Smerdon  agreed  as  to  a  price.  Then  a 
liorse  was  brought  to  the  cart ;  the  ram  was  lifted  until  he 
stood  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  and  his  front  feet  were  rested 
on  the  cart.  Strong  hands  then  gripped  his  fleece  and, 
with  an  unceremonious  heave  from  l)f»!!!nd.  he  v.ns  sent 
aloft  and  made  fast  by  the  head.  He  bleated  at  the  in- 
dignity, and  then  was  silent.     Whiteloek  now  proceeded  to 
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Rlaoksla.lo  with  tli.,  ciirter  and  his  purchase    and  <m  fho 
M;.y,  desc-ondin.   from   Tunhill.  .J,   Sa     .d   s   ,       * 

;;;::^::;'a:;d';;sr^^'^^^'^^-'"--'^-  ^^"-''••'"■'i 

His   wonirn    walked   one   on   eaeh   sid,>  nf   i.;.       ♦.     '^     " 
.arndous,  .xeitahle  ar.d  a.ni;,:i:.'t:^:^;,;tis'     i^  ^^:ir:7 
^^atehiu  ,  ..astintr  ,,ni,-k  .ide-f,danees  Iro  a  ,ui<  er  her  strn 
CO  ourKl   eyelashes.     But   she   was   well   cont  nt     for    Mr" 
Sue,'  land  proved  easy  to  j^uide,  and  her  fact  1  ad  est  ih 

to  I..I.C  \\itli   .\iihur  Picree,  who  had  emert'ed  from   fho 
bar  m  his  shirtsleeves  to  get  a  breath  of  air  "  ^*'' 

Artliur  was  sanguine. 

''I  do  helieve  the  old  fair  is  brisking  up  again  "  he  s-.id 

Nir.V-r  '"^''\?  ''^^y  ^f  "ei!^l.l>^H.r.l^fofL  long  tin ^• 
No  doubt,  If  us  could  get  some  m..re  fun  into  it  a n d  u  s  low 

tnV;\''  ""  T  'f!\''y  «team-driven  round-abou       't^^tld 
take  a  greater  hold  on  people  "  '•^>yuia 

"And  music,"  declared  Mr.  Sweetland.  "When  there '«t 
music  in  the  air  it  lifts  the  heart  to  gaiety,  and  pu?s  a  man 
or  woman  nito  a  lighter  frame  of  mind.  ^Vith  chee  fuCss 
alu^vs  comes  a  touch  of  recklessness,  and  then  t"e  "X 

"Never  did  you  say  a  truer  word,"  answered   Arthur 

Music  would  be  a  very  great  addition.  Farmer  4.v[lamV 

li    ^was^on  y  .something  that  nndd  drown  that  cusse    Jroan' 

nor:Cg?not^i'  "^^^"^^'  ''"^  '-'^  ^  '^-'--     He'll 
There  .snrillpfl  fVio +i*v.i^i^  ^p  *i i, .  i  •    ,,     .  ., 

pmaf ores  also  ivcnt  to  work.     They  clustered  up  the  flight 
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of   Sfrps    to    fll,.   .sr|,„„|    h„u.Sr.    jUhl    pCSrlltlv     I,,,,,!    ,...011-1,    f,. 

mnnur  o     vo,,,,,;  vo.,-..  ,..i„,lin.    through  th.  .,,...,.  ^Z 
(lows  (it  the  .scliDol  looms. 

Fi-iuTS  wor.t   licv  ;,.„1   tlM.po,   „s.s..rtin-  a   ^.miliar  in- 
d.vulnahty  ;.,.,!  van.sl.i.,,.  a,Mi„.     H,,.,,  r:,,,,,,  (•  Z^'^. 

pnnsh   n..,.s..    took   l>er  <-ons,i,.aio„al   and  stalkv.i   awl,     • 
ol'lMnus  o    11„.  sn.nr  al.out  h.r,  before  returning,  to  a       k: 
-  ;    ..•ro  I.a,tli  .  n„.|l,   u  l.o  had  tak...  Ara,..infa-s  ,    ."> 
I  1    "■'  '  ';r"'''r''  *''■"'•'  ^"-^'"""•»  ""J  ^i'v.rv  soul 

A\-bk.r  Iro...  SoutH-o..,!,,.,  with  Sandy  lilak.  and  hs 
t  MHily  lro,.i  B  a.-ksla<l..;  h,.,.e  .rept  old  Bdl,  a  sl.ri  .|M 
shadow.  ,-.-n...plo(i  with  rhrun.atic  arthritis 

Jiirki'ft  Johnson  was  interested  in  a  side  issue  and  stood 
argn.n.  w.tl.  Ada.,.  Sanders,  the  poli.-en.an   u    on  t         ," 
t.on  of   rights  of  way.     Ernest  Cl.ave,  the  oti  er  co  st     ie 

Then  sl.o.H-  forth  an  ample  maiden,  and  a  married  woman 
of   like   portly   outlines,   where   Marv    Hearn    with   AlXl 
Gurney  passed  through  the  fair.     Ai  the  post^offiee  Ma  y' 
mother  ha.l  taken  her  plaee  while  her  daughter  walked  out 
for  an  hou.^;  but  the  revel  gave  Miss  Ilearn  no  pleasure 
and  she  and  Mabel  seotVed  openly.  Pleasure, 

"  'Tis  a  thing  of  the  past,"  said  the  latter.     "We   that 
know  a  httle  about  the  world,   be  ahnost  ashamed  to  be 

kno'^.k'off"^  '1'7  ''■!''  '^''^'''-  ^'y  »^-''-'d  v^lldn't 
knoek  off  work  for  1.  He  flouted  it.  He's  in  the  forge 
this  minute  just  as  if  nothing  was  happening  "  ^ 

^Nothing  IS  happening,"  declared  I^Iarv. 

ter ?"'''''    ""  '^  ''"^'  '"""''  "^  ^^'^  ^''^*^^  "^«°  i°  Exe- 

"I  have  not;  and  something  tells  me  I  shan't.  He  was 
an  empty  fool  at  heart,  and  anything  in  a  petticoat  that 
could  get  to  his  ear  could  twist  hi.n  round  her  fin"er  He'd 
meant  to  come  and  seek  me  for  a  bit  of  advice  as  to  his 

^Kit;:in't^i;:^Sin^"' ''' '''  "^  ^"^^^  ^^^'^  ^°°^^- 

^  ;'He's  after  something  a  bit  younger."  sueeested  Afnbpl 
v.o.nr  in  «i,u  see  Arthur  and  have  a  drop  of  drink     The 
heat  bo  rolling  o IT  your  face,  Mary." 
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The  sky  prcw  «i;nk  hvforr  evcniiiK',  .nul  tl.o  storm,  that 
iiiKl  prowled  Ilk."  soiiif  Imiitinir  |,ei,st  hrhind  the  hills  hr- 
UJiii  to  drift  rhm-v.  The  ram  sale  was  endrd;  the  hustl.- 
aud  stir  upon  the  (ireen  were  d(.,ie;  the  traps  and  earts 
disappeared;  the  horseineu  also  were  gone;  the  fair  was 
over. 

At  the  "Old  Inn"  and  the  "Ruc;glestone,"  parties  still 
lingered ;  hut  the  little  stalls  under  the  yew-tree  had  van- 
ished and  Xanny  and  Nicky,  the  richer  by  some  shillings, 
turned  homeward  together. 

Heavier  and  h-avier  the  clouds  had  risen  and  piled  round 
the  hills,  while  Wideeomhe,  patient  target  lor  many  a  thun- 
derstorm, \yaited  in  the  gatliering  gloom  for  the  lightning 
and  the  rain.  Very  grey  into  the  gloaming  ascended  the 
tower,  with  little  fingers  of  steel  lifted  above  each  pinnacle 
to  catch  the  lightning.  Stillness  descended  upon  all  things 
bcraps  of  coloured  paper,  making  points  of  light  on  tho 
roads  and  grass,  moved  and  gyrated  in  sudden  puffs  of 
air;  then  heavy  drops  of  rain  splashed  one  by  one. 

The  form  of  :\Ir.  Bell  emerged  from  the  "(31ci  Inn" 
and  crawled  across  the  road,  like  a  great  t,'rey  beetle  He 
reached  the  sheltering  eaves  of  the  almshouses  and  dis- 
appeared into  his  burrow. 

Then  came  the  storm,  and  in  five  minutes  a  hundred 
rivulets  were  running  to  join  Webburn ;  lightning  was 
dancing  on  the  church  tower  and  cinctures  of  thunder 
ringed  the  Vale  with  a  ceaseless  volley  of  echoes  between 
their  reverberations. 

]\Iiss  Leyman,  the  old  schoolmistress,  had  given  the  chil- 
dren a  holiday  and  gone  for  a  walk  in  the  dusk.     Now 

storm-foundered,  frightened,  and  dazed  by  the  light  and 
noise,  she  turned  into  Chittleford  for  succour,  and  found 

Valiant    Dunnybrig   standing   under    his    great    archway. 

smelling  the  savour  of  the  storm.     But  his  wife  dreaded 

lightning  and  was  hidden  within  doors. 
"Come  in,  come  in,  Patience  Leyman,"  he  said.     "The 

\vindows  of  heaven  be  opened,  without  a  doubt.     Tis  i.iost 

blessed  rain  upon  the  roots.     'Twill  beat  home.     The  Lord 

hath  remembered  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Patience,  and  how 

much  more  should  He  remember  the  fruits  of  the  heavenly 

harvest — the  souls  of  men  !" 

"He's   forgot    the    people   at    Higher   Dunston   bv   the 

look   of   it,"   she   aaswered,   shaking  herself   like    a'  lean 
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•  ioir.     "A  tliuiKlcr  |)laii('f  l.avf  t'alliii  upmi  'tin,  !m(l  flit-rc's 
lire  risiii<^. " 

'"riicn  I  must  K'o  up  over,"  said  N'aliaiit.  "Vmi  run  iu 
thp  house  and  call  iriy  wite  and  tell  her  to  suud  tlie  men. 
Tis  a  time  to  do  us  you'd  be  done  t'y." 


CHAPTER  LX 

Nftvv,  when  Octobor  had  come  again  and  the  Vale  took  liv- 
ery of  Autumn,  upon  a  grey  day,  when  the  clouds  scudded 
low  froin  the  southeast  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  moisture, 
a  man  stood  on  tlie  high-road  east  of  the  valley,  and  sur- 
veyed tlie  fertile  regions  beneath  him. 

I'pon  the  tawny  cradie  of  the  river  he  looked,  and  upon 
the  uprising  hills  round  about.  Benenth,  v.  here  Webburn 
wound,  spread  tracts  of  red  sedge,  and  sallow  still  tlecked 
with  faded  leaves;  while  the  fields  of  the  Vale  shone  here 
with  stubble,  where  horses  ploughed,  and  here  with  bri^dit, 
glaucous  patches  of  swede,  or  the  apple  green  of  mangel- 
wurzel.  For  the  rest,  under  this  lifeless  light  all  tones 
were  dim  and  sad,  save  where,  about  the  church  tower,  the 
round  heads  of  the  sycamores  glimmered  with  gold  and 
made  a  bossy  brightness  in  the  midst  of  the  grey. 

Beneath  tlie  watcher  and  upon  his  right,  certain  lines 
of  granite  wall  and  earthen  hedge  converged  finely  to  a 
clump  of  larches,  while  beyond  them,  far  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Vale,  loomed  Ilaraeldon  through  the  haze, 
august,  stern,  touched  with  amber  of  fading  forests  dark- 
ling with  spruce  and  pine,  swept  by  long,  dead  miles  of 
the  eagle  fern.  Sunlight  would  have  wakened  all  into  one 
harmonious  glory  of  colour;  but  to-day  Hameldon  was 
wan  u^d  sere,  and  soaked  to  sobriety  by  the  heavy  air; 
while  above,  where  the  mount  ascended'  to  the  sky,  its 
heights  and  cairns  were  withdrawn  behind  the  clouds  that 
rolled  heavily  upon  them. 

The  man's  eyes  traversed  Widecombe  doubtfully  and 
without  enthusiasm.  Then  he  shivered,  turned  to  a  vehicle 
that  had  brought  him,  and  asked  the  driver  to  indicate  the 
farm  of  Southcombe.  But  the  driver  did  not  kuov/  which 
it  might  be. 

"I  was  there  four  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Blatchford.  "but 
naturally  on  business  only.  This  is  hardly  a  place  one 
would  come  to  for  pleasure." 

He  returned  to  his  cab  and  descended  into  the  village. 
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Certain  detiiils  of  iiis  last  ('xpurieuof  diiiily  riiovod  in 
memory,  and  wlieu  Arlliur  Pierce  emerged  from  tlie  "Old 
Inn"  to  direct  his  driver,  Mr.  Blatohford  felt  a  va^ue  ree- 
olloc'tion  (if  the  innkeeper. 

At  Soutiu'oml-e  the  lawyer's  elerk  was  expected.  He 
came  upon  the  affairs  of  Tryphena  Harvey,  and  she  was  re- 
turninjf  to  Exeter  witli  him. 

"Dear  me'  (irown  up!"  said  M:.  Blatchford,  when  he 
greeted  her.  "I  trust  that  you  do  not  see  such  great 
changes  in  me  as  1  see  in  you,  Miss  Harvey?" 

"You  are  just  the  same,"  she  said.  "1  hope  your  toe- 
nails didn't  hurt  you  to-day." 

"I  didn't  give  them  the  chance  to,"  answered  he.  "I 
drove." 

Tryphena  was  tearful  and  excited ;  hut  she  greeted  her 
old  acquaintance  with  friendship. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  IMatehford  produced  the  original  hand- 
bag: and  spread  his  papers. 

"It  lies  in  a  nutshell,  '  he  explain(>d,  "and  indeed  you 
have  already  heard  nearly  all  that  1  can  tell  you;  for  there 
is  nothintr  like  *ne  wi-itten  word.  You  see,  this  young 
lady's  father  left  two  trustees  under  his  will:  his  lirothers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  friend  in  Australia  on  the  other. 
They  were  to  administer  Mr.  Harvey's  estate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  wife  during  her  life,  and,  after  her  death,  to  ap- 
ply so  much  of  the  income  as  might  be  neces.sary  f  r  the 
maintenance  of  the  child  until  they  came  of  age.  when 
the  whole  estate  was  to  e  transferred  to  them.  You  re- 
member the  dreadful  misfortune  tliat  swept  Miss  Harvey's 
family  out  of  life.  She  alone  was  left,  and  now  she  is  ^ibout 
to  become  of  age  and  the  whole  estate  must  l)e  transferred 
to  her." 

"We  know  all  this.  Mi  Blatchford,"  said  William 
Ciiaker. 

"You  do ;  but  it  will  not  hurt  any  of  you  to  hear  it  again. 
Thanks  to  the  immense  appreciation  of  the  estate,  the 
trustees  have  been  able  to  allow  IMiss  Harvey  a  considerable 
■  "'onie  for  some  time  now.  As  her  guardian,  these  funds 
[i.iKsed  through  your  hands.  And  now  her  uncles,  after 
hearing  my  firm  upon  the  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  she 
should  go  to  Australia,  with  a  view  to  demanding  all  ac- 
counts from  the  trustee  in  that  country.  She  will  of  course 
be  in  the  hands  of  our  Australian  advisers,  who  will  ex- 
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ainino  the  acmunts  nnd  see  that  she  receives  everything 
she  is  entitled  to." 

"You  talk  as  if  you  were  doubtful  about  my  lather's 
friend  in  Austrnli;i,"  said  Tryphena. 

"Don't  think  that.  It  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  British 
law  that  it  is  doubtful  of  r.obody  until  he  is  proved  doubt- 
ful. That  is  the  difference  between  our  justice  and  for- 
citjn  justice.  For  in  Europe,  I  may  tell  you,  the  law 
chooses  to  doubt  everybody  until  they  prove  themselves 
above  suspieion.  Our  system  is  obviously  to  be  preferred 
from  every  possible  point  of  view.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
feel  no  reason  for  any  suspicion  whatever;  but,  having  re- 
gard for  the  documents  that  must  be  signed  and  a  variety 
of  business  that  will  result  when  you  cease  to  be  a  minor 
and  come  into  your  own,  wo  are  of  opinion  that  you  should 
go  to  Australia.  As  you  know,  had  there  been  any  need 
for  it,  we  should  have  found  somebody  to  accompany  you. 
It  is  even  possible  that  I  might  have  gone.  But  in  any 
ease,  you  would  have  required  independent  solicitors  to 
take  the  trustee's  accounts." 

"It  would  have  been  very  nice  if  you  had  come,"  de- 
clared Tryphena,  "but  my  greatest  friend,  Petronell  Shil- 
lingford,  is  going  with  me— for  the  voyage  and  to  be  my 
compan/on.  I  hope  we  shall  not  h.sve  to  stop  very  long  in 
Australia,  because  my  friend  must  be  home  again  early 
in  the  spring.  She  is  going  to  be  married  then  to  my 
cousin,  Elias  Coaker.  You  remember  him.  He  drove  you 
to  the  station  last  time  you  came  here." 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  find  a  husband  yourself,"  said 
IMr.  Blatchford.  "And  now  you  may  leave  us,  for  there 
remain  only  certain  formalities  to  carry  through  v/ith  your 
uncle.  Your  steamer  is  the  'Ophir,'  and  you  sail  from 
Plymouth  next  Friday." 

"And  Petronell  will  meet  me  there  on  the  morninff  we 
start." 


At  evening  the  girl  set  out  for  Exeter  with  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford. She  was  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  uncles  before 
she  sailed. 

She  could  not  speak  to  the  lawyer's  clerk  as  they  drove 
together  through  the  deepening  dusk,  but  presently,  when 
they  alighted  and  walked  up  the  great  hill  out  of  Wide- 
combe,  he  strove  to  cheer  her. 
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"You  must  look  forward  to  seeing'  the  world  aj^ain  aftot 
those  years  in  this  slee[)y  hollow.  It  is  very  desirahle  for 
the  mind  to  be  eulargcd  while  it  is  still  elastic.  You  will  be 
called  to  take  your  place  in  the  ranks  of  a  larf;;er  life  thaa 
it  is  possible  to  live  here  You  are  well-to-do,  and  much 
may  happen  to  you  of  a  pleasant  character  if  you  are  wiso 
and  cautious." 

The  hill  was  steep,  and  Mr.  Blatchford  began  t(   pant. 

"Let  us  stand  still  a  few  moments,"  he  said. 

In  'i'rypliena's  eyes  the  glow-worm  lights  of  the  Vala 
■were  multiplied  by  tears  as  she  locjketl  down  upon  them ;  but 
the  man  only  saw  a  twinkle  of  feeble  brighmess  trailed  in 
solitary  stars  around  the  dark  cup   beneath  them. 

"Such  a  sparse  population  is  most  depressing,"  he  said. 
"One  shivers;  it  makes  the  mind  cold,  IMiss  Harvey,  to  look 
into  this  place  and  to  realize  that  it  is  the  isolated  abode 
of  one's  fellow  creatures.  The  gregarious  instinct  of  hu- 
manity rebels  at  such  a  sight.     It  does  indeed." 

"We  don't  feel  that  here,"  she  said. 

"Because  you  are  hardened  to  it.  By  slow  degrees  the 
mind  becomes  brutalized  and  accustomed  to  this  dreadful, 
primitive  silence  and  loneliness  in  the  lap  of  Nature.  But 
it  is  most  unhealthy  and  reactionary.  It  should  be  no 
longer  possible  in  my  opinion.  It  makes  a  normal  intellect, 
such  as  mine,  feel  resentful  and  ill  at  ease.  Why,  good 
gracious,  the  owls  might  build  their  nests  in  the  streets! 
We  might  be  looking  down  into  the  homes  of  the  jackal  and 
the  pelican !" 

Then  did  Tryphena  laugh,  and  the  distant  lights  danced 
together  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh  no,  Mr.  Blatchford.  The  owls  don't  make  their 
nests  in  the  streets;  and  if  a  pelican  or  a  jackal  came,  I'm 
sure  he'd  very  soon  be  shot  by  somebody." 

"You  think  so?  Then  it  is  high  time  you  were  away — 
where  events  are  happening  and  the  roar  of  the  world  comes 
as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  mind." 

"Ever  so  many  things  happen  here,  too,"  she  assured 
him ;  but  he  would  not  Ibelieve  it. 

"Impossible,  my  dear.  Look  down— look  down!  All 
silent,  asleep.  .Tust  a  mean  twinkle  of  artificial  lights — a 
dozen  tallow  candles — and  that  is  all.  Soon  even  they  will 
be  out,  and  the  thing,  such  as  it  is,  will  have  ceased  to  exist, 
until  to-morroW'.    Now,  in  Exeter,  if  you  were  there  at  this 
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iiioiiicnt,   you    would   S(,-e    brilliantly    li^'lited   streets,    and 
hear — " 

"Don't,"  she  pleaded.  "I  shall  see  Exeter  soon  enough 
—and  the  world.  Let  me  look  at  my  preeious  Widecombe 
now." 

They  were  silent,  and  he  walked  on  while  she  stocd  still  a 
moment.  The  cab  had  elijnbed  to  the  summit  ot'  the  hill 
and  stood  there  waiting  for  them. 

/pheua  traversed  the  Vale  in  thouLrht,  pictured  the 
I'aees  bent  about  eaeh  little  glimmer,  and  then  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  gloom  of  Ilameldon,  where  dimly  it  hove  upward 
into  a  night  of  cloud. 

Bells  from  the  church  tower  lifted  a  last  farewell  to  her. 

"Good-by,  dear  Dartmoor— good-by.  But  I'll  come  back 
to  you ! ' '  she  whispered. 


THE    END 


/?;/  Ihc  author  of  '  The  Broad  Iliijhvay" 
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AJ^IATEUR  GENTLEMAN 


Jh,  JEFFERY  lARNOL 
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By  therntnplete  and  overwhelming  success  of  "The  Broad 
Highway,"  Jeffery  Fariiol  has  permanently  fixed  his  name  in 
the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  throup-^iout  the 
?"nglish-spcaking  world,  and  the  publitation  of  a  new  novel 
from  his  pen  is  certain  to  arouse  the  widest  interest.  "The 
Amateur  Gentleman,"  the  first  story  he  has  written  since  "The 
Broad  Highway"  was  published,  possesses  the  same  qualities 
which  gave  that  book  its  universal  appeal  — the  charm  of  style, 
the  fresh,  unusual  humor,  the  vigorous  yet  whimsical  character- 
izations. The  period  is  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  scene 
England,  and  you  will  read  of  country  things  and  people,  of 
gentlemen  of  fashion  and  fine  ladies,  of  romantic  adventure,  and 
hand-to-hc-ind  encounters  and,  most  of  all,  of  true  love— the 
whole  making  an  entrancing  story  rich  in  sentiment  and  otrer- 
flowing  with  ennobling  human  nature. 

Barnal>as  Barty,  a  country-bred  youth,  son  of  tlie  retired 
champion  pugilist  of  England,  is  left  a  fortune ;  he  sets  forth 
for  London  to  "become  a  gentleman,"  has  many  adventui'es, 
meets  people  of  widely  different  types,  and  fails  in  love  with  a 
fascinating  heroine. 

"The  Amateur  Gentleman"  is  likely  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar book  of  the  year. 
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A  drnmntir  xlnry  of  lore  and  life 


Ihf  A.  S.  M.   UlTCniNSOX 
Author  of  "Oiiie  Abofiri.  the  Lugger,"  etc. 

Frontispiete.     litno.     $\:.i5n€l. 


Mr.  Hutchinson  has  in  "The  Happy  Warrior"  written  a 
modern  romante  with  literary  qualities  that  invites  comparison 
with  the  best  work  of  those  authors  of  a  generation  ago  whose 
names  have  become  household  words. 

Lord  and  Lfxdy  Burdon's  sudden  elevation  to  the  peerage 
is  due  to  the  untimely  death  in  India  of  the  gallant  young  Lord 
Burdon,  the  twelfth  baron,  while  leading  a  charge  in  a  sharp 
frontier  engagement  But  it  appears  that  the  dead  peer  had 
contracted  a  secret  marriage  before  he  left  for  India,  and  Lady 
Burdon  has  scarcely  established  herself  in  her  new  surround- 
ings when  Audrey,  the  widow  of  the  brave  young  soldier,  ap- 
pears on  the  scene.  Repelled  by  Lady  Burdon,  she  dies  in 
giving  birth  to  a  boy,  left  in  the  care  of  her  sister,  who  is  de- 
termined CO  secure  revenge. 

The  growth  to  manhood  and  the  love  affairs  of  these  two 
children,  one  the  son  of  the  new  Lady  Burdon,  who  inherits  the 
title  from  his  father,  and  the  other  the  real  peer  in  the  per.son 
of  the  posthumous  son  of  the  late  Lord  Burdon,  provide  a 
theme  which  only  a  skilled  hand  could  deal  with  ii.  a  convincing 
manner. 
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liy  the  aiilhor  <>/  '>  flf  Mountain  Cirl." 


By  PAYNE  ERSKINE 
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This  splendid  novel  is  Payne  Erskine's  masterpiece,  a  story 
so  full  of  the  struggle  and  strength  and  interest  of  life  today 
that  it  stirs  our  emotions  deeply  while  it  delights  us  with  its 
unusual  plot  and  masterly  character  drawing. 

The  scenes  are  chiefly  laid  in  Boston  and  in  a  small  New 
England  coast  town,  the  leading  characters  being  an  artist  and 
a  delightful  country  girl  whose  charm  and  innoc-ence  will  appeal 
strongly  to  every  reader  who  comes  to  know  her.  The  perfect 
type  of  unspoiled  American  womanhood,  Joyful  is  as  charming 
a  heroine  as  has  been  portrayed  in  fiction  in  many  a  day.  To 
tell  the  story  of  this  appealing  romance  in  detail  would  be  to 
lessen  the  reader's  pleasure  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels 
of  recent  years;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  "Joyful  Heatherby" 
is  a  strong  and  appealing  love  story,  in  which  people  of  rare 
quality  are  pictured  and  some  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  the 
day  are  handled  illuminatingly  and  inspiringly. 
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THE  MAIDEN  MANIFEST 


By  DELL\  CAMPBKLL  Ma<  LEOD 
Illustra»»«!  by  Hai  .iet  Roosevelt  Rithards.     $l.M)  nM. 


An  impressionable  young  man,  while  looking  at  a  blue  frock 
hanging  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  cleaner's  window,  suddenly 
has  a  vision  of  its  fair  owner.  The  vision  recurs  at  intervals, 
and  so  ensnares  the  young  man's  heart  that  he  resolves  to  find 
this  fascinating,  tantalizing  "  Dream  Girl,"  as  he  comes  to  call 
her.  Thereupon  begins  his  quest,  which  leads  him  into  a  web 
of  difficulties  and  sadly  upsets  his  order  of  life,  until  his  ideal 
girl  is  discovered  in  a  real  one. 

The  love  story  that  is  unfolded  has  piquancy  and  freshness, 
and  is  finely  and  delicately  developed  against  a  Southern  back- 
ground which  none  but  a  Southerner  could  have  depicted. 
Miss  MacLeod  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  a  Southern  planta- 
tion of  modem  days,  of  a  family  still  adhering  to  the  old  traditions 
of  open-hearted  hospitality,  still  maintaining  an  estate  on  a 
"before  the  war  "  scale. 

Such  wholesome  men,  women,  and  children  as  hve  in  these 
pages  will  win  the  hearty  liking  of  all  readers  who  follow  Billy 
Rutledge  in  his  search  for  his  "  Girl  of  the  Blue  Gown." 
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